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PREFACE. 


It  was  my  late  Hnaband's  intentioiiy  had  he  lived  to  prepare  a  new 
Edition  of  his  l^ubvrhan  Gardener^  to  alter  the  work  considerably; 
by  omitting  a  portion  of  the  Suburban  Gardens,  and  inserting  more 
descriptions  of  Villas ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  had  Engrayings  made 
of  scTeral  Villas,  which  he  inserted  first  in  the  Gardener^t  Magazine, 

In  preparing  the  present  Edition,  I  have  acted  up  to  Mr.  Loudon's 
intentions  as  closely  as  I  could, — the  principal  change  which  I  have 
made  being  in  the  name,  which  I  have  altered  to  The  Villa 
Gardener,  as  being  more  suitable  to  the  work  in  its  present  form. 
I  have  also  added  numerous  Designs  for  Plant-houses,  made  expressly 
for  this  work,  by  Mr.  Francis  Ranch,  and  a  copious  Index ;  and  I 
have  given  the  names  of  New  Fknts,  and  detaik  respecting  New 
Improvements  in  Gardening,  so  as  to  bring  the  work  down  to  the 
present  time. 

J.  W.  LOUDON. 

Baymtaier,  Auyust,  1850. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from  a  country  residence  depend  principally 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  which  a  garden,  however  small,  is  capable 
of  affording.  The  benefits  experienced  by  breathing  air  unconfined  by  close 
streets  of  houses,  and  uncontaminated  by  the  smoke  of  chimneys ;  the  cheer- 
fbl  aspect  of  vegetation ;  the  singing  of  birds  in  their  season ;  and  the  enliven- 
ing effect  of  finding  ourselves  unpentrup  by  buildings,  and  in  comparatively 
unlimited  space,  are  felt  by  most  people :  but  these  enjoyments  are  greatly 
increased  by  the  possession  of  a  garden,  in  which  the  progress  of  vegetation 
can  be  watched  from  day  to  day ;  and  in  which  the  taste  and  fancy  can  be 
exercised  by  continually  forming  new  and  beautiftd  scenes. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  garden  itself,  we  shaU  endeavour  to  excite  some 
interest  in  its  favour,  and  to  show  the  solid  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
horn  a  country  residence ;  though  on  both  these  topics  we  shkll  bestow  very 
few  words. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  performing  tiie 
different  operations  of  gardening,  independently  altogether  of  the  health 
resulting  from  this  kind  of  exercise.  To  labour  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  a 
result,  and  to  be  successful  in  attaining  it,  are,  as  cause  and  effect,  attended 
by  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  however  simple  or  rude  the 
labour  may  be,  and  however  unimportant  the  result  obtained.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  we  have  only  to  imagine  ourselves  employed  in  any  labour 
from  which  no  result  ensues,  but  that  of  fatiguing  the  body,  or  weaiying  the 
mind :  the  turning  of  a  wheel,  for  example,  that  is  Connected  with  no  machi- 
nery, or,  if  connected,  effects  no  useful  purpose ;  the  carrying  of  a  weight 
from  one  point  to  another  and  back  again ;  or  the  taking  of  a  walk  without 
any  object  in  view,  but  the  negative  one  of  preserving  health.  Thus,  it  is 
not  only  a  condition  of  our  nature,  that,  in  order  to  secure  health  and  cheer- 
fulness, we  must  labour ;  but  we  must  also  labour  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
something  useful  or  agreeable.  Now,  of  the  different  kinds  of  useful  things 
produced  by  labour,  those  things,  surely,  which  are  living  beings,  and  which 
grow  and  undergo  changes  before  our  eyes,  must  be  more  productive  of 
enjoyment  than  such  as  are  mer^  brute  matter ;  the  kind  of  labour,  and  otiier 
circumstances  being  the  sitme.    Hence,  a  man  who  plants  a  hedge,  or  sows 
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a  grass-plot  in  his  garden,  lays  a  more  certain  foundation  for  enjoyment, 
than  he  who  huilds  a  wall  or  lays  down  a  gravel  walk ;  and,  hence,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  citizen  whose  recreation,  at  his  suburhan  residence,  consists  in 
working  in  his  garden  must  be  higher  in  the  scale  than  that  of  the  man  who 
amuses  himself,  in  the  plot  round  his  house,  with  shooting  at  a  mark  or 
playing  at  bowls. 

To  dig,  to  hoe,  and  to  rake,  are  not  operations  requiring  much  skill ;  and 
the  amateur  gardener  will,  perhaps,  chiefly  value  them  for  their  use  in  pre- 
paring for  cropsi  or  In  encouraging  the  growth  of  crops  already  coming  for- 
ward :  but  the  operations  of  pruning  and  training  trees,  when  well  performed, 
are  not  only  interesting  to  the  operator  at  the  time,  but  the  plants  so  pruned 
or  trained  afford  him  pleasure  every  time  he  sees  them  afterwards  throughout 
the  season,  till  the  period  returns  when  they  must  be  pruned  and  trained 
again.  The  operation  of  striking  plants  from  cuttings  is  perfonped  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants ;  and  may  truly  be  called 
one  of  intense  interest,  both  in  its  performance,  and  in  the  expectation  of  its 
results.  By  the  great  taajority  of  amateur  gardeners,  cuttings  are  made  and 
planted  at  random ;  and  their  failure  or  success  is,  in  consequence,  a  matter 
of  chance :  but  a  very  little  scientific  light  thrown  on  the  subject  leads  to  rules 
for  operating,  which  will  turn  chance  into  certainty  in  almost  every  case  that 
can  occur  to  ordinary  practitioners ;  and,  consequently,  will  gready  enhance 
the  pleasure  of  performing  the  operation,  from  the  consciousness  that  the 
labour  bestowed  will  not  be  thrown  away.  We  need  not  here  refer  to  the 
operations  of  grafting,  layering,  or  sowing  seeds;  nor  need  we  mention 
innumerable  o^er  operations  which  require  to  be  performed  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  even  in  the  very  smallest  garden ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  notice 
the  watering  of  plants,  which  all  persons  can  enjoy  frbm  the  earliest  infancy 
upwards.  What  pleasure  have  not  children  in  applying  their  little  green 
watering-pans  to  plants  in  pots,  or  pouring  water  in  at  the  roots  of  favourite 
flowers  in  borders?  And  what  can  be  more  rational  than  the  satisfaction 
which  the  grown  up  amateur,  or  master  of  the  housC)  enjoys,  when  he  returns 
from  the  city  to  his  garden  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  applies  the  syringe 
to  his  wall  trees,  with  refreshing  enjoyment  to  himself  and  the  plants,  and  to 
the  delight  of  his  children,  who  may  be  watching  his  operations?  What  can 
be  more  refreshing  than,  in  a  warm  8ummer*s  evening,  to  hear,  while  sitting 
in  a  cool  parlour,  with  the  windows  open,  or  in  a  summer-house,  the  shower- 
ing of  water  by  the  syringe  upon  the  leaves  of  the  vines  or  fig-trees  trained 
under  the  adjoining  veranda,  or  upon  the  orange  trees  and  camellias,  or  other 
exotic  shrubs,  planted  in  the  conservatory  connected  with  it?  What  more 
delightful  than  to  see  the  master  or  the  mistress  of  a  small  garden  or  pleasure- 
ground,  with  ^l  the  boys  and  girls,  the  maids,  and,  in  short,  all  the  strength 
of  the  house,  carrying  pots  and  pails  of  water  to  different  parts  of  the  garden  ; 
and  to  see  the  refreshment  produced  to  the  soil  and  plants  by  the  application 
of  the  watering-pan  and  the  syringe  ? 

Even  the  search  after  insects  is  a  great  enjoyment  in  a  garden ;  and,  in 
fact^  opens  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  exertion  and  interest  to  those  who  have 
not  before  made  minute  observations  in  this  department  of  nature.  Fifty 
years  ago,  the  subject  of  destroying  insects  was  scarcely  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  gardening ;  and  their  eggs,  which  now  every  young  gardener  recog- 
nises, in  winter  glued  in  rings  to  the  branches  of  his  fruit  trees,  or  in  spring 
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deposited  oil  the  back  of  bis  gooseberry  leaves,  passed  unheeded  through  their 
difiereut  stages  of  development ;  and  the  ravages  the  larvee  committed  on 
crops  were  considered  as  inevitable  blights,  produced  by  the  atmosphere.  In 
the  present  day,  so  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  the  ][)rt)dUctfe  of  all 
gttfdens  is  known  to  depend  on  subduing  insects^  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  cohsidered  essential  to  every  gardener :  but  it  is  more  especially 
Hecessilry  that  the  possessor  of  a  smsdl  garden  shotild  know  how  to  keep 
insects  in  subjection ;  both  because  he  is  frequently  his  own  gardener,  and 
because  insect  are  hiore  abundant  in  such  gardens  than  in  those  bt  a  larger 
size,  which  are  generally  situated  farther  in  the  country,  sometimes  fironl  the 
comparatively  Wieak  and  crowded  state  bf  the  plants,  and,  in  other  instances, 
flrom  the  absence  of  those  natural  enemies  of  insects,  the  small  birds. 

Onb  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  sources  of  enjoyment  resulting  from  the  pos- 
session of  a  garden  is»  the  endless  variety  which  it  produces,  either  by  the 
perpetual  progress  of  vegetation  which  is  going  forward  in  it  to  maturity,  dor- 
ihSncy,  or  decay,  or  by  the  almost  innumerable  kinds  of  plants  which  may  be 
raised  in  even  tiie  smallest  garden.  Even  the  same  treesj  grown  in  the  same 
gardeb,  are  undergoing  perpetual  changes  throughout  the  year;  and  ttees 
change,  also,  in  every  succeeding  year,  relatively  to  that  which  i«  past; 
because  they  Become  larger  and  larger  as  they  advance  in  age,  and  Acquire 
more  of  their  characteristic  and  mature  forms.  The  number  of  plants,  and 
especially  of  trees,  which  can  be  cultivated  in  any  garden  at  one  time  is 
necessarily  circumscribed;  but,  if  an  amateur  chose  to  limit  the  period  during 
whicb  he  cultivated  each  tree  or  plant  to  the  time  of  its  flowering  with  him 
for  the  first  time,  he  might,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  more  or  less  in  num- 
ber according  to  the  size  of  his  garden,  have  had  growing  in  it  all  the  plants 
in  cultivation  in  the  open  air  in  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
larger  of  the  forest  trees ;  and  even  these  he  might  also  have  flowered,  by 
making  use  of  plants  raised  from  cuttings  or  layers,  or  of  miniature  trees, 
made  by  ringing  and  rooting  the  branches  of  old  trees  in  the  Chinese  manner. 
Independently,  however,  of  the  variety  and  change  resulting  from  the  plants 
cultivated,  every  month  thtoughout  the  year  has  its  particular  operations  and 
its  products :  nay,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  during  si±  tnonths  of 
the  year  a  change  takes  place,  and  is  perceptible,  in  the  plants  of  a  garden, 
every  day ;  and  every  day  has,  in  consequence,  its  operations  and  its  products. 
Even  in  winter,  there  is  still  something  to  do  in  every  garden,  however  small 
may  be  its  extent :  the  walks  require  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  some  plants 
must  be  protected  by  litter  or  matting ;  and,  if  there  should  be  no  trees  to 
prune,  no  ground  to  dig,  no  manure  to  collect  or  to  barrow  out,  nb  dung  to 
turn  and  prepare  for  hotbeds,  there  is,  at  all  events,  the  preparation  of  bames 
or  numbers  for  plants ;  the  cutting  and  painting  of  rods  to  tie  them  to ;  the 
sorting  of  seeds ;  the  making  of  baskets ;  and  the  search  after  informdtion  on 
the  subjects  of  plants  and  their  culture,  in  books. 

But  imagine  that  to  the  villa  garden  there  is  added  a  small  green-house,  or 
a  flued  pit !  What  a  source  of  amusement  and  interest  does  not  either  of 
these  garden  structures  hold  oUt  to  thfe  amateur  gardener,  during  the  winter 
and  spring !  Exactly  in  proportion  as,  in  autumn,  the  out-door  operations 
become  feWer,  the  In-door  operations  of  the  green-house  or  pit  bebome  more 
nmneroui^;  and,  if  the  expense  of  a  green-house  should  be  objefcted  to,  much 
of  the  produce  of  the  green-house  may  be  procured,  at  half  the  expense,  by 
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the  use  of  a  pit,  which  requires  no  other  glass  than  the  sashes  which  form  its 
roof.  The  amusement  and  the  products  which  such  a  pit,  in  the  hands  of  an 
ingenious  amateur,  is  calculated  to  afford,  are  almost  without  end.  Small 
salading  may  he  produced  in  it  throughout  the  whole  winter.  Chicory  roots 
(though  this  may  he  accomplished  in  a  common  cellar)  may  be  made  to  throw 
out  their  blanched  leaves,  which  form  the  most  delightful  of  all  winter  salads, 
at  least  to  our  taste ;  tart  rhubarb  or  sea-kale  may  be  forced  in  pots;  as  may 
parsley,  mint,  and  other  herbs.  Bulbs  may  be  forced ;  and  a  bloom  of  China 
roses  may  be  kept  up  throughout  the  winter.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  import- 
ant use  to  which  such  a  pit  can  be  applied,  in  a  small  garden,  is  to  preserve 
throughout  the  winter,  and  to  bring  forward  in  spring,  pelargoniums,  fuchsias, 
salvias,  calceolarias,  verbenas,  and  other  fine  exotic  flowers,  and  also  half-hardy 
and  tender  annuals,  for  turning  out  into  the  flower-garden,  or  into  the  miscel- 
laneous border,  in  the  beginning  of  summer. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  absolute  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from  a  country 
house  and  garden ;  and  we  shall  next  notice  another,  which  flows  from  the 
same  source,  but  which  may  be  called  relative  or  incidental.  The  opportunity 
which  a  garden  affords  to  its  possessor  of  acquiring  a  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  plants  Is  a  source  of  great  interest,  not  only  in  his  own  garden, 
but  wherever  else  plants  may  come  in  his  way ;  whether  in  a  wild  state,  in 
gardens,  exposed  for  sale  in  markets,  or  delineated  and  described  in  books. 
Another  source  of  incidental  enjoyment  is  that  which  will  arise  from  the 
acquirement  of  some  knowledge  of  gardening,  and  of  rural  architecture  as  an 
art  of  design  and  taste.  How  great  a  source  of  enjoyment  this  is,  and  how 
great  an  interest^it  enables  its  possessor  to  take  in  landscapes,  and  in  architec- 
ture, generally ;  or,  in  short,  wherever  he  sees  a  house  or  a  tree ;  those  only 
can  know  who  have  gone  through  the  necessary  preparation. 

There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  to  be  found  as  a  lady  who  is  not  fond  of 
flowers ;  but  it  is  not  saying  too  much,  to  affirm  that  there  are  very  few  ladies 
indeed  who  are  competent  to  lay  out  a  flower-garden ;  though  the  skill  required 
to  do  so  is  within  the  capacity  of  every  woman  who  can  work  or  embroider 
patterns  for  the  different  parts  of  female  dress :  and,  supposing  a  female  to  have 
grown  up  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  art  of  working  a  pattern,  Or 
of  tracing  out  a  flower-garden,  it  would  certainly  be  much  easier  for  her  to 
acquire  the  latter  art  than  the  former.  The  result,  in  both  cases,  might  be 
obtained  almost  without  instruction,  provided  the  party  desiring  to  form  the 
dress,  or  the  flower-garden,  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  was  wanted.  But,  while 
every  female  understands  this  in  regard  to  dress,  and,  consequently,  can  suc- 
ceed in  adapting  embroidery  to  her  clothes,  whenever  she  finds  it  necessary, 
very  few  have  any  distinct  idea  of  what  a  flower-garden  ought  to  be ;  and, 
hence,  we  seldom  or  never  see  them  produce  a  satisfactory  design  for  one, 
without  tlie  aid  of  a  professional  man.  We  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  not 
any  lady  who  can  design  a  pattern,  and  embroider  a  gown,  that  might  not,  in 
a  few  hours,  be  taught  to  design  flower-gardens  with  as  much  skill  and  taste 
as  a  professional  landscape-gardener;  and  so  as  to  produce  incomparably 
better  results  than  are  now  generally  to  be  seen  in  the  flower-gardens  of 
the  great  majority  of  British  country  residences. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  rendering  every  lady  her  own  landscape-gardener, 
which  we  are  confident  we  can  do,  we  shall  have  great  hopes  of  effecting  a 
general  reform  in  the  gardening  taste,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  every 
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Other  for  which  this  work  is  calculated :  and  we  intend  it  for  circulation  in 
the  temperate  climates  of  both  hemispheres. 

Next  in  influence  on  society,  in  every  country,  to  the  female  sex,  is  the 
class  of  teachers;  including  under  this  class  the  two  orders,  ministers  of 
religion  and  schoolmasters.  The  instruction  of  these  orders  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  gardening  shall  be  one  of  our  principal  aims  in  the  composi- 
tioD  of  this  work,  as  well  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  their  own  resources  for 
comforts  and  enjoyments,  as  of  enabling  them  to  infuse  a  taste  for  these 
comforts  and  enjoyments  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  any  rural  pursuits  more  adapted  for  a  clergyman  thanjpatural 
history  and  gardening :  and  what  can  better  afford  a  relaxation  to  the  school- 
master, from  the  arduous  and  sedentary  duties  of  his  profession,  than  the 
cultivation  of  a  field  of  useful  vegetables,  and  of  a  garden  of  curious  and 
ornamental  plants,  not  only  for  his  own  amusement,  but  for  the  instruction  of 
his  pupils?  A  gajrden  and  a  field  are,  in  our  opinion,  as  well  merited  by  the 
schoolmaster  as  a  glebe  is  by  the  clergyman ;  and  we  trust  they  will,  in  a 
short  time,  be  considered  as  no  less  indispensable  in  Britain  (in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  system  of  education)  than  they  already  are  in  most  parts 
of  Germany,  and  in  many  parts  of  North  America. 

We  might  enlarge  here  on  the  great  advsntages  which  would  result  from 
bringing  up  children  with  a  taste  for  garden  pursuits  and  natural  history;  and 
the  vast  influence  which  this  is  calculated  to  have  on  their  future  happiness, 
and  on  the  welfare  of  society,  by  enabling  them,  instead  of  passing  their 
leisure  hours  in  a  manner  degrading  to  human  nature,  to  interest  themselves 
in  recreations  both  agreeable  and  useful :  but  the  field  is  too  wide  to  be 
entered  on  within  our  limits,  and  we  must  therefore  leave  the  subject  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  imagination  of  our  readers. 

Much  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  country  residence  depends  on  knowing  what 
to  expect  from  it;  what,  in  short,  is  consistent,  and  what  is  inconsistent,  with 
its  limits  and  its  local  situation.  We  have  shown,  in  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Cottage,  Farm^  and  FiUa  Architecture  (p.  8),  that  all,  in  the  way  of  house 
acconmiodation,  that  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  may  be  obtained  in 
a  cottage  of  three  or  four  rooms  as  well  as  in  a  palace ;  and  we  shall  prove, 
in  this  work,  that  a  suburban  villa,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  land 
attached,  will  contain  all  that  is  essential  to  happiness  in  the  garden,  park, 
and  demesne  of  the  most  extensive  country  residence.  Let  us  briefly  make 
the  comparison.  The  objects  of  the  possessors  of  both  are  the  same :  health, 
which  is  the  result  of  temperance  and  exercise;  enjoyment,  which  is  the 
possession  of  something  which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  on  which  we  can 
set  our  heart  and  affections ;  and  the  respect  of  society,  which  is  the  result  of 
their  favourable  opinion  of  our  sentiments  and  moral  conduct  No  man  in 
this  world,  however  high  may  be  his  rank,  great  his  wealth,  powerful  his 
genius,  or  extensive  his  acquirements,  can  ever  attain  more  than  health, 
enjoyment,  and  respect.  The  lord  of  an  extensive  demesne  seeks  after  health 
by  hunting,  shooting,  or  other  field  sports,  or  by  superintending  the  general 
management  and  cultivation  of  his  estate ;  the  lady  seeks  recreation  in  her 
pleasure-ground,  or  in  airings  in  her  carriage ;  and  both  find  their  enjoyment 
in  their  children,  and  in  their  house  and  garden,  and  other  surrounding 
objects.  Now  the  master  of  a  suburban  villa  finds  health  in  the  change  it 
afibrds  from  his  occupation  as  a  citizen ;  or  if  he  has  retired  from  business,  in 
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the  peraox^al  cultivation  of  his  garden.  He  also  finds  enjoyment,  Qpt  onlj  i;i 
his  &mily,  friends,  and  hooks,  hut  in  his  garden,  and  In  the  other  rural  objects 
which  he  can  call  his  own,  afid  which  he  can  alter  at  pleasure,  at  a  trlBiAg 
expense^  and  often  with  his  own  hands.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  charm  qf 
creation,  and  makes  a  thing  essentially  one's  own.  Every  one  must  have 
felt  the  Infinitply  greater  pleasure  which  is  enjoyed  from  the  contemplation 
of  what  we  have  planned  and  executed  ourselves,  to  what  can  be  experienced 
by  seeing  the  finest  works  belonging  to,  and  planned  by,  another.  Qur  own 
work  is  endeared  to  us  by  the  difficulties  we  have  met  with  and  conquered  at 
every  step :  every  step  has  indeed  its  history,  and  recalls  a  train  of  interesting 
recollections  connected  with  it. 

We  shall  arrange  this  work  in  bopks ;  and  shall  treat  in  succession  of 
the  general  principles  which  sl^Quld  guide  an  amateur  in  the  choice,  layiifg 
out,  and  planting  of  a  country  residence ;  and  of  thp  planting  and  manage- 
ment of  the  villa  kitchen-garden,  orchard,  flower-garden,  pleasure-grounds, 
and  shrubbery,  and  of  the  villa  farm;  concluding  the  whole  with  a  monthly 
calendar  of  the  management  of  villa  residences. 


book:  I. 

ON   THE   GENERAL   PRINCIPLES   WHICH  8H0ULP   BE   TAKEN    INTO   CONSIDERATION 
PREVIOUSLY   TO   ^AYINQ   OUT   AND   PLANTING   A   VILLA    RESIDENCE. 

1.  Preliminary  observations. — ^Though  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every 
one  who  inhabits  a  villa,  to  build  the  house,  and  lay  out  the  grounds  himself; 
yet  paost  people  who  have  a  country  residence,  have  the  power  of  either 
choosing  one  for  themselves,  or  at  least  of  making  such  alten^tions  apd 
improvements  as  may  render  their  abode  suitable  to  their  own  taste  or  con- 
venience. It  is,  however,  to  those  who  may  wish  to  form  an  entirely  new 
villa  residence  for  themselves  that  we  chiefly  address  ourselves ;  as  such  a 
case  will  bring  the  greatest  number  of  general  principles  into  action,  and 
as  it  will  be  easy  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  apply  these  principles  only  par- 
tially, to  select  those  which  happen  to  be  suitable  to  his  particular  case. 

2.  The  choice  of  a  situation. — The  first  and  most  important  consideration 
for  every  one  who  designs  to  inhabit  a  country  residence  is  its  situation ;  and 
this  is  as  necpssaiy  to  be  attended  to  by  those  who  intend  to  inhabit  a  villa 
on  the  very  smallest  scale,  as  it  is  by  those  who  contemplate  possessing  one  on 
the  largest ;  for  a  false  step  committed  in  either  case,  in  the  choice  of  a 
situation,  piay  be  so  difficult  afterwards  to  retrace,  as  to  be  almost  impracti- 
cable; and  thus,  nearly  all  the  comfort  reasonably  anticipated  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  country  residence,  may  be  destroyed.  How  much  the  locality,  the 
aspect,  and  the  surrounding  circumstances  aflTect  the  culture  of  a  garden,  of 
even  a  single  perch  in  extent,  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  those  who  have 
not  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject. 

3.  The  healthiness  of  the  situation  intended  for  a  dwelling  is  obviously  the 
lirst  and  most  important  consideration.    Situations  differ  in  regard  to  health-* 


iQ^y  ^ot  oiolj  with  reference  tp  ^e  cpx^tilnitipi)  of  h|im«n  b^jpgf  gei^^rally, 
^ut  they  differ  ai  to  their  8uit«bleoe98  for  persons  afiscted  with,  pr  cpnstiti^- 
tionally  liable  to,  particular  diseaaeji.  The  sul^jept  embraceB  elevation,  cha- 
racter of  s^ir^ce,  exposure,  aspect,  foil,  subsoil,  climate  and  cha^racter  pf  the 
Weathex,  water>  and  a  general  capacity  fpr  improvement. 

4.  Elevation. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  the  air  is  always  more 
or  le^  charged  with  smoke,  an  elevated  site  will  always  be  fpund  to  have  the 
elegit  atmosphere ;  and,  for  persons  in  good  health,  it  is  generally  allowed^ 
that  the  atmosphere  should  not  only  be  free  froifi  impurities,  but  free  from  more 
than  the  average  quantity  of  water  held  i|i  suspension  in  the  given  climate.  In 
valleys  and  low  situations,  there  is  always  ^  larger  propprtipn  of  water  in  the 
atx^QPphere  than  in  situations  which  are  high,  and  have  a  dry  soil  and  sub- 
soU  \  i^d  for  these  reasons,  an  elevated  situatiop,  for  strong  healthy  persons^ 
provided  all  other  things  be  agreeable,  should  be  selected.  On  the  contrary, 
where  the  constitution  of  the  intending  occupant  or  his  family  has  a  tei^depcy 
to  consumption,  a  low  situation,  with  a  somewhat  moist  atmosphere,  is  prefer- 
able I  or,  in  the  case  of  asthma,  an  intermediate  position,  sheltered,  and  with 
a  comparatively  warm  climate.  In  choosing  a  situation  with  reference  to  the 
heigh^  of  the  surface,  its  absolute  elevation  is  sometimes  of  less  consequence 
than  the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  the  frpe  circvdation  of  air.  A  situation 
|nay  be  hilly,  and  yet  so  covered  with  high  trees,  that  the  air,  except  in  win- 
ter^ when  the  trees  are  not  in  leaf,  becqmes  stagnated  and  charged  with 
watery  exhalations  from  the  ground,  which  is  kept  damp  by  the  shade,  and 
by  the  transpiration  from  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  Dry  ground,  on  a  lower 
leve^  but  open  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  winds,  is 
obviously  healthier  than  a  situation  of  this  description.  A  situation  may 
also  be  elevated,  and  yet  uot  healthy,  from  its  soil  being  naturally  damp ; 
and,  on  this  ^count,  if  the  walls  of  the  house  have  not  been  )>uilt  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  damp  from  ascending  through  them,  it  may  be 
inferior  in  point  of  healthiness  to  a  lower  situation  where  the  soil  is  dry. 

5.  A  low  situation  near  the  tea,  or  close  on  its  shore,  is  almost  always 
healthy ;  whether  on  a  coast,  like  that  of  the  west  of  England  and  Scotland, 
exposed  to  moist  winds,  or  like  that  on  the  east  of  both  poun tries,  which  is 
chiefly  exposed  to  dry  winds.  The  reason  seems  to  be.  that  the  air,  in  both 
cases,  does  morp  good  by  its  bracing  properties,  than  injury  by  the  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  one  case,  or  the  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  other.  0|i  the 
other  hand,  elevated  situations  on  surfaces  covered  with  peat  bog,  or  with 
Q^^'^hy,  if^t,  springy  soil,  are  generally  unhealthy.  The  bau^s  of  a  sluggish 
river  are  unwholesome,  while  those  of  a  river  with  a  rapid  current  are  the  cour 
trary.  The  beauty  of  the  view  or  prospect,  or  the  circu0wt4|ice  of  there  being  or 
not  being  a  prospect,  is  a  subject  of  consideratipfi  so  obviously  depending  op 
elevation,  that  it  only  requires  to  be  mentioned.  Scarcely  any  object  that 
can  be  created  within  the  boundary  wall  of  a  small  spot  can  compensate  for 
the  vant  of  a  distant  prospect,  to  a  general  admirer  of  landscape ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  no  distant  prospect,  however  beautiful  it  jnay  be,  can  compen- 
sate to  a  lover  of  plants,  for  the  want  of  a  good  garden :  the  heat^  idial  is  to 
mate  both ;  but,  as  this  can  rarely  be  done,  it  is  for  the  proprietor  to  seek 
after  the  i^earest  approximation  to  it  that  he  can  And,  or  (o  choose  wh^ch  pf 
these  desiderata  he  considers  preferable. 

6.  Character  qf  iutface. — An  irregular  surface  is  always  attended  by  ai) 
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irregular  climate.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  different  influence  of  the  sun 
on  surfaces  of  different  degrees  of  slope ;  and  by  the  different  degrees  of 
interruption  which  hills  or  irregularities  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  give  to 
the  wind.  There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  perfect  calm  during  bright 
sunshine  in  a  hilly  irregular  country ;  because,  whUe  on  one  side  of  the  hiU 
the  sun  generates  an  intense  heat,  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  the  soil  and  air 
remain  cold.  For  persons  of  narrow  chests  and  weak  lungs,  a  hilly  situation, 
therefore,  is  far  from  being  desirable ;  for,  independently  of  the  irregularity 
of  the  climate,  the  fatigue  of  walking  up  and  down  hills  or  slopes,  is  greater 
to  such  persons  than  it  is  to  others.  The  most  even  and  regular  climates  are  to 
be  found  over  the  most  even  and  regular  surfaces.  Hence,  other  circum- 
stances being  favourable,  a  level  plain,  at  a  distance  from  mountains,  gene- 
rally affords  the  mildest  and  best  climate  for  invalids.  This  is  also  the  kind 
of  situation  in  which  a  kitchen-garden  is  least  subject  to  be  injured  by  winds ; 
and,  if  the  subsoil  admits  of  being  thoroughly  drained,  and  is  not  so  near 
higher  grounds,  or  a  large  surface  of  water,  as  to  be  liable  to  be  inundated  by 
night  dews  from  them,  it  is  preferable  to  every  other. 

7.  The  character  of  the  cUmate  of  a  iituatkm  near  the  sea,  near  a  lake,  or 
near  a  broad  river,  resembles  in  some  respects,  that  of  an  irregular  surface  ; 
for,  the  effect  of  the  sun  on  the  dry  soil  being  very  different  from  its  effect 
on  the  water,  a  current  of  wind  is  created,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of 
temperature.  The  air,  in  such  situations,  is  milder  in  winter,  in  consequence 
of  the  heat  given  out  by  the  water ;  and  cooler  in  summer,  in  consequence 
of  less  heat  being  given  out  by  the  water  than  by  the  dry  ground,  and  of  the 
breezes  which  arise  from  the  tendency  to  an  equilibrium  in  volumes  of  air  of 
different  temperatures.  Natural  or  accidental  hollows,  when  they  have  an 
outlet  for  drainage,  and  for  the  escape  of  the  heavy  air  which  accumulates  in 
them,  afford  sheltered,  and  sometimes  very  picturesque,  situations  for  build- 
ing in.  Old  stone  quarries,  gravel  pits,  and  chalk  pits  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  and,  when  they  are  open  to  the  south  or  south-east,  with,  perhaps,  a 
prospect  in  ftont,  the  most  delightful  little  places  may  be  made  of  them  that 
can  well  be  imagined. 

8.  Exposure. — All  elevated  situations  are  more  exposed  to  the  prevailing 
winds  of  a  country  than  plains ;  but,  as  the  highest  winds  of  any  particular 
locality  generally  blow  from  one  direction  only,  situations  that  are  equal  in 
point  of  elevation  may  be  quite  different  in  point  of  exposure.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  where  the  most  disagreeable  winds  are  from  the  north- 
east, a  house  placed  on  that  side  of  a  hill  will  be  more  exposed  to  cold  winds 
than  on  any  other  side.  The  exposure,  also,  is  very  much  affected,  in  irre- 
gular hilly  situations,  by  the  influence  of  other  hills,  in  directing  currents  of 
wind  out  of  their  natural  course ;  so  that  while  the  north-east  side  of  an  iso- 
lated hill  may  be  the  most  exposed  side,  the  south  or  the  north  side  of  a  hill, ' 
situated  among  other  hills,  may  be  equally  exposed  as,  or  more  so  than,  the 
north-east  side.  Though  a  situation  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds  of  the 
district  can  seldom  be  considered  the  most  desirable  for  a  dwelling-house,  and 
never  for  a  garden,  unless  it  be  one  where  none  but  the  hardiest  plants  are  to 
be  grown,  yet  there  are  exceptions,  .arising  from  local  circumstances:  for 
example,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  smoky  towns,  such  as  Manchester 
or  Birmingham,  any  situation  on  the  side  of  the  town  most  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  winds  will  be  the  best,  as  being  the  most  free  from  smoke. 
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9.  Atptd, — By  the  aspect  of  ground,  is  generally  understood  the  direction 
of  its  surface  relatively  to  the  different  points  of  the  compass.  A  south-eastern 
aspect,  or  that  in  which  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  an  inclination  to  the 
south-east,  is,  in  Britain,  generally  considered  the  hest,  hecause  it  is  the 
warmest.  The  winds  from  the  south-east  are  never  very  violent :  they  are 
neither  so  cold  nor  so  dry  as  those  from  the  east,  and  diey  occur  less  fre- 
quently than  winds  from  any  other  quarter.  On  a  hill  side,  especially  if  the 
hill  he  high,  the  aspect  least  subject  to  high  winds  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred; 
but,  in  a  flat  country,  a  slight  inclination  of  the  surface,  in  any  direction  what- 
ever, is  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence.  An  aspect  to  the  south  is,  in  some 
cases,  less  favourable  than  one  to  the  north :  for  example,  when  the  objects 
which  are  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house  are  near ;  as,  in  that  case,  the 
worst  side  of  the  trees  is  seen,  and  that  side  will  be  wholly  in  shade,  during 
the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  day,  in  winter  and  spring.  An  aspect  to  the 
north,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  best  side  of  the  trees ;  the  light  side  of  all 
objects^  during  winter  and  spring ;  and  the  greatest  variety  of  light  and  shade 
during  summer,  and,  in  short,  throughout  the  year.  In  the  choice  of  a  situa- 
tion for  a  house  and  grounds,  the  views  fVom  the  house  should  not  alone  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Recreation  in  the  open  air  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  a  country  residence ;  and  an  aspect  sloping  to  the  south  will 
admit  of  the  grounds  being  walked  in  during  winter,  when,  with  one  sloping 
to  the  north,  they  will  be  covered  with  snow,  frost,  or  moisture.  Land  sloping 
to  the  south  may  also  be  much  sooner  walked  on  after  rain,  at  all  seasons ;  and 
it  is  8  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  persons  living  In  the  country,  and  fond  of 
seeing  the  progress  of  vegetation,  to  examine  their  gardens  and  grounds 
immediately  after  a  shower,  while  the  trees  and  plants  are  in  the  very  crisis 
of  excitement,  produced  by  a  liberal  supply  of  water  after  a  long  drought. 
Every  one  knows  that  a  garden  sloping  to  the  south  or  south-east  not  only 
produces  earlier  crops,  whether  of  culinary  vegetables,  fruits,  or  flowers,  than 
any  other,  but  that  it  may  also  be  walked  in  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter.  Grass  fields  open  to  the  south  produce  earlier  pasture,  and  the  com 
grown  on  arable  land  so  situated  ripens  sooner. 

10.  SoU, — ^Though  the  soil,  in  small  spots,  may  be  very  much  changed  by 
art ;  and  though,  in  suburban  gardens  of  only  two  or  three  perches,  the  soh 
may  be  entirely  artificial,  and  consequently  be  made,  in  a  great  measure,  what 
the  proprietor  wishes  it ;  yet  it  is  always  denrable,  where  it  can  be  done,  to 
choose  a  soil  which  is  good  by  nature.  If  we  were  asked  what  was  the  single 
quality  in  a  soil,  the  predominance  of  which  would  entitle  it  to  be  called  good, 
we  should  say  friability.  With  reference  to  a  small  dwelling-house,  and  also 
to  a  small  garden,  this  quality  is  more  especially  desirable,  since  it  will  almost 
always  be  found  easier  to  alter  the  texture  of  a  dry  soil  so  as  to  render 
it  retentive  of  moisture,  than  to  drain  and  alter  the  texture  of  a  wet  soil 
to  thoroughly  as  to  give  it  a  character  of  dryness.  A  dry  soil  may  either 
have  sand  or  gravel  as  its  prevailing  quality :  the  gravel  affords  the  best  foun- 
dation for  a  house,  and  the  sand,  the  best  subsoil  for  a  garden.  A  soil,  how- 
ever, may  be  naturally  either  sandy  or  gravelly,  and  yet  not  be  dry,  from 
being  placed  on  a  retentive  subsoil,  or  from  the  subsoil  being  connected  with 
the  watery  subsoil  of  higher  grounds.  In  the  case  of  a  retentive  subsoil,  the 
surface  soil,  though  sandy  in  its  original  nature,  from  being  long  saturated 
with  surface  water,   and  from  that   water    containing  vegetable  matter, 
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Hf 111  pro)>ab]y  hftve  l)«pome  bUck  and  peaty  if)  appei^rance;  and  unless  the 
wat^r  can  be  tborougbly  got  ri4  of  by  draining,  such  soils  afe  decjdedly  im&- 
yourable  botb  for  building  and  gardening.  As  cl^alky  sqil  is  almost  a}yays 
dry,  it  is  favourable  for  building  on ;  but^  unless  it  has  a  considerable  depth 
of  soil  over  it,  the  expense  of  forming  suitable  garden  ground  is  greater  thafi 
on  most  otl^er  soils.  A  chfdky  subsoil  in  a  valley  is  generally  covered  by  a 
depth  of  loam  on  the  surface,  which  loam  forms  one  of  the  very  best  soils  for 
growing  every  description  of  vegetables  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
Chalky  soils,  though  dry,  are  invariably  colder  Uian  most  others,  from  the 
»  whiteness  of  the  chalk  not  absorbing  readily  the  sun's  rays,  and  from  the  sloir- 
ness  with  which  a  dense  body  like  chalk  is  penetrated  with  the  rain  of  sunimer, 
which  is  one  of  nature's  chief  modes  of  warming  subsoils.  A  strong  clayey 
soil  is  not  to  be  desired ;  because  it  will  cpst  a  great  deal  to  render  it  fit  fo^ 
garden  purposes;  and  because  it  forms  a  dangerous  foundation  for  small 
houses  built  on  its  surface,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  shrink  during  the  great 
heats  of  summer,  and  to  expand  when  remolstened  by  rains,  ^^us  throwing 
the  Walls  of  the  house  out  of  their  perpendicular.  In  various  parts  of  Middle- 
sex, to  the  north  of  London,  brick  pottages  may  be  seen  built  on  strong  clays, 
with  walls  leaning  to  one  side,  or  bulging  out,  or  with  deep  cracks  in  them 
produced  by  this  cause.  However,  where  the  foundation  of  the  house  is  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  or  yirhere  the  surface  of  the  clay  is  covered  with 
a  thick  coat  of  gravel,  small  stones,  or  sand,  or  where  it  is  payed)  or  laid  with 
fiag-stones,  to  the  breadth  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  all  round  the  house,  this  disadvantage 
of  a  clayey  soil  will  not  be  experienced ;  because  the  soil  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  foundation  is  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  protected  from  atmos- 
pherical changes.  A  strong  clayey  soil  c^  be  walked  on  with  pleasure  fewef 
days  of  the  year  than  any  other,  on  account  of  its  retentiveness  of  moisture; 
and  it  is  the  most  expensive  to  cultivate,  from  its  being  alternately  too  hard 
find  too  wet.  It  is,  therefore,  the  very  ^orst  kind  of  soil  for  houses  having 
an  acre  or  two  of  ground  attached ;  and  it  must  obviously  be  the  very  worst 
that  can  occur,  either  for  kitchen-gardens  or  flower-gardens.  There  is  a 
description  of  clayey  soil  which  is  almost  always  soft  ^nd  moisti  because  it 
abounds  in  springs ;  and,  though  no  soil  whatever,  in  its  natural  state,  can  be 
worse  for  building  on,  or  for  gardening,  than  this  moist  clay  ;  yet,  if  it  adn^its 
of  being  thoroughly  drained,  it  may  be  rendered  fetter  for  either  purpose  than 
the  tough  strong  clay  above  mentioned.  Thp  reason  is,  that  this  springy 
cl^y,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  beii)g  sprii^gy,  or,  in  other  words,  ao 
porous  as  to  admit  of  water  rising  up  through  it,  is  less  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  more  freely  and  easily  worked,  ifhen  drained,  than  the  otl^er.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  springs  which  rise  from  the  subsoil  cannot  be  effectually 
cut  off,  so  as  to  render  the  su|face  perfectly  dry ;  by  which  is  meant,  perfectly 
free  from  all  moisture,  but  that  which  falls  pn  it  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow. 
Loamy  soils  (which,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  will  be  sufficient  tq  coniidef 
as  intermediate,  either  between  sand  and  clay»  or  between  peat  or  soft  black 
earth,  and  phalk)  are  not  unfavourable  fqr  building  on,  and  are  highly  favour- 
able for  every  description  of  gardening.  A  sandy  loam,  with  rock  or  sand, 
or  even  gravel,  for  a  subsoil,  may  be  considered  as  the  niost  favourable  of  all 
for  gardening  purposes,  ^nd,  indeed|  as  the  best  soil  for  a  country  residence. 
11.  Subml, — The  Bubstratm):i  qn  which  the. surface  soil  rests,  is,  both  for 
building  ^d  gardening,  of  more  importance  than  the  soil  itself,    lio  surface 
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floil  irluit^^f  f^^  A  ^^^  ^^  springy  aubsoil,  or  even  on  a  soil  not  springy,  but 
clayey  and  retentive^  can  te  rendered  fit  for  either  garden  or  field  cultivation 
vithout  considerable  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  any  soil  on  a  subsoil  not  abso- 
lutely retentive,  and  not  too  open,  may,  at  a  moderate  cost,  be  highly  improved. 
Rock,  of  almost  every  kind,  forms  a  favourable  subsoil,  because  it  is  generally 
neither  too  retentive  nor  too  porous :  it  is  proverbially  the  best  foundation  for 
building  on ;  and  if  the  surface  soil  is  of  sufficient  depth,  it  is  fit  for  every 
purpose  of  cultivation. 

Tlil^re  ^  some  descriptions  of  decomposing  sandstone  rock,  impregnated 
vith  oxide  of  iron,  which  form  unfavourable  subsoils  for  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees,  an4  produce  cf^nker  in  them ;  but  such  subsoils  can  be  freed  from  the 
bad  effects  of  the  iron  to  a  sufficient  depth  for  the  culture  of  herbaceous 
vegetables,  by  frequent  dressings  with  quicklime.  Dry  gravel  forms  a  good 
subsoil ;  but,  unless  care  be  taken  not  to  found  the  walls  of  a  house  too  deep, 
and  tp  l^ave  a  perfect  exterior  drainage,  the  surface  water  will,  in  rainy  sea- 
sons, find  its  way  fnto  the  0oor  of  the  sunk  story,  if  there  be  one.  A  gravelly 
^ubsoU  is  not  the  best  for  a  garden ;  l^ecause,  in  the  summer  season,  it  absorbs 
too  rapidly  the  water  of  the  surface  soil.  On  marshy  or  peaty  soils  or  subsoils, 
no  house  whatever  should  be  built ;  but  such  surfaces  and  subsoils  may  be 
rendered  peculiarly  suitable  for  certain  descriptions  of  garden  culture,  by 
judicious  drainingi  or  by  a  command  of  water  combined  with  the  power  of 
laying  the  whole  dry  to  a  certain  depth  at  pleasure.  In  the  case  of  irregular 
rocky  surfaces  such  marshy  or  peaty  spots  are  not  unfrequent ;  and,  when  the 
house  can  be  placed  on  a  rocky  knoll,  and  the  garden  formed  in  an  adjoining 
hollow,  the  concurring  circumstances  may  be  considered  favourable. 

12.  The  kind  qf  cUmate  of  the  given  locality  is  the  circumstance  of  a  per- 
manent nature  which,  next  to  elevation  and  soil,  ought  most  to  influence  the 
choice  of  a  country  residence.  In  warm  climates,  an  open  and  airy  situation 
is  prefer^jsle  to  a  close  and  sheltered  one ;  and  in  hot  climates,  such  as  in  Aus- 
tralia, situations  with  such  an  inclination  of  surface  as  is  favourable  for  shade, 
will  b^  nought  rather  than  those  with  surfaces  so  inclined  as  to  meet  at  a  more 
direct  angle  tbe  sun's  rays.  In  cold  climates,  sheltered  situations  will  be 
preferred,  fo^  the  sake  of  warmth ;  and,  in  moist  climates,  elevated  dry  situa- 
tions, open  to  the  south,  and  exposed  to  the  breeze,  with  a  dry  subsoil,  and 
good  natural  surface  drainage,  afford  the  only  opportunities  of  counteracting 
pr  diminishing  the  natural  inconveniences  always  attendant  on  continued 
rains  and  fogs.  In  almost  every  situation,  the  wind  prevails,  throughout  the 
year,  more  ]i>  one  direction  than  in  all  the  others ;  and,  hence,  it  is  obvious 
that  si|ch  winds  must  blow  the  smoke  of  the  town  or  cUy,  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  natural  currents  of  the  wind,  in  any  given  locality, 
are  always  more  or  less  modified  by  inequalities  of  the  surface ;  and  these 
inequalities,  i^hen  they  are  sp  grefit  as  to  become  hills  an4  mountains,  will 
materially  a^ect  the  theory  here  laid  down.  In  such  cases,  the  observation 
pf  what  actually  takes  place  in  nature  wiU  form  the  best  guide.  A  large 
river,  in  a  tolerably  straight  direction,  more  especially  if  acted  on  by  the 
tides  of  the  sea,  has  always  considerable  influence  upon  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  from  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
of  thp  water,  and  that  of  the  adjoining  land  and  houses.  In  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, the  river  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  current  of  air  by  its  coolness,  and 
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in  winter  by  its  warmth ;  and  this  action  is  greatly  increased  when  the  motion 
of  the  river  is  rapid,  or  when  it  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide« 

13.  Water, — ^This  element,  so  essential  both  for  the  house  and  garden,  is 
not  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of;  because,  from  the  earliest  times,  it  has  been  an 
understood  requisite  both  for  a  dwelling  and  a  garden.  Hence,  as  cities  and 
towns  formerly  were  placed  by  a  river,  or  on  some  inlet  of  the  sea,  so  detached 
dwellings  were  placed  by  brooks  or  springs.  With  the  present  improved 
means  of  prociuing  water  by  boring,  or  collecting  it  on  the  surface  and  pre- 
serving it  in  tanks,  few  difficulties  respecting  the  procuring  of  water  can 
occur.  It  must,  however,  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  where  there  is  a 
garden,  much  more  water  is  required  than  where  there  is  only  a  house. 

14.  External  appearance  and  architectural  style, — Many  persons  who  have 
not  had  much  experience  in  the  choice  of  a  house,  are  captivated  by  the 
exterior ;  and  are  more  influenced  by  picturesque  effect,  than  by  any  property 
in  the  dwelling  connected  with  habitableness.  One  person  is  an  admirer  of 
the  Gothic ;  without  considering  that,  unless  the  number  of  windows  in  such 
a  house  is  greater  than  in  a  building  in  the  Roman  or  Italian  style,  the  rooms 
will  be  ill-lighted,  from  the  thickness  of  the  mullions,  and  the  smallness  of 
the  frames ;  and  probably  also  not  well  ventilated,  from  the  defective  manner 
in  which  Gothic  windows  generally  open.  Some  prefer  a  cottage  with  lat- 
ticed windows,  and  surrounded  by  creepers ;  not  considering  that  the  rooms 
in  such  buildings  are  very  frequently  low,  ill -lighted,  and  ill-ventilated ;  the 
floors  subject  to  the  dry-rot,  and  the  walls  to  damp :  for,  notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  flowering  creepers,  there  is  not  a  single  kind  of  creeping  plant 
which  will  grow  against  a  house,  that  does  not  make  the  walls  damp,  with 
the  exception  of  ivy.  Some  prefer  a  house  with  a  veranda  all  round  it;  and 
no  doubt  such  an  appendage  will  keep  the  house  wanner  in  winter,  and  cooler 
in  summer,  and  will  afford  a  dry  walk  during  rain ;  but  those  who  take  a 
house  with  a  veranda,  which  they  are,  of  course,  bound  to  keep  in  repair, 
should  first  well  consider  if  it  admits  sufficient  light  to  the  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor ;  and  secondly,  whether  it  is  well  put  together,  and  made  of 
durable  materials.  Some  houses  which  are  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  which 
are  exceedingly  handsome  and  architectural  externally,  are  yet  more  gloomy 
within  than  their  possessors  would,  perhaps,  like  to  acknowledge. 

15.  A  thatched  cottage  is  an  object  of  admiration  with  many  persons  who 
have  not  had  much  experience  of  country  life ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
several  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Such  cottages  have,  perhaps,  the 
gable  end  covered  with  ivy,  the  chimney-tops  entwined  with  Virginian 
creepers,  and  the  windows  overshadowed  by  roses  and  jasmines.  The  ivy 
forms  an  excellent  harbour  for  sparrows  and  other  small  birds,  which  build 
there  in  quantities  in  spring  and  early  in  summer,  and  roost  there  during  winter. 
In  June,  as  soon  as  the  young  birds  are  fledged,  all  the  cats  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  attracted  by  them,  and  take  up  their  abode  on  the  roof  of  the  house 
every  night  for  several  weeks ;  the  noise  and  other  annoyances  occasioned  by 
which  we  need  only  aUude  to.  We  say  nothing  of  the  damp  produced  by  the 
deciduous  creepers  and  the  roses,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  that :  but  we 
must  here  notice  another  evil,  which  is  not  so  obvious,  though  quite  as  serious, 
and  this  is,  the  Aumerous  insects  generated  in  the  decaying  thatch ;  and  more 
especially  that  generally-disliked  creature,  the  earwig,  which  in  autunm, 
whenever  the  windows  are  open,  comes  into  the  house  in  quantities,  and  finds 
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its  way  into  eveiy  closet,  clunk,  piece  of  ftmiiturt,  and  eren  books  and 
papers.    All  cotti^res  of  this  kind  harbour  snails  and  slugs  in  the  ivy,  and 
spiders  under  the  eaves  of  the  thatched  roof;  and  wherever  there  are  spiders, 
there  are  also  abundance  of  flies.    As  there  is  always  a  garden  attached  to 
such  cottages,  it  is  almost  certain,  if  on  a  clayey  soil,  to  abound  in  snails, 
slugs,  worms,  and,  if  the  situation  is  low,  perhaps  newts.    Some  of  these, 
from  the  doors,  or  at  all  events  the  back-door,  being  generally  kept  open,  are 
quite  sure  to  find  their  way  not  only  into  the  kitchen,  but  even  into  the 
pantry  and  cellars.    Slugs,  when  very  small,  will  enter  a  house  through  a 
crevice  in  the  window,  or  a  crack  in  the  door;  find  their  way  to  the  moist 
floor  of  the  pantry  or  the  cellar,  and  remain  there  for  weeks,  till  they  are  of 
such  a  size  that  they  cannot  retreat  There  are  few  persons  indeed  who  do  not 
experience  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  seeing  the  slimy  traces  of  a  slug  in  any  part 
of  their  house,  not  to  speak  of  finding  them  on  dishes  in  which  food  is  kept, 
or  even  on  bread ;  or  at  discovering  an  earwig  in  their  bed,  or  on  their  linen. 
The  kitchen,  in  low  damp  cottages  of  every  kind,  almost  always  swarms  with 
beetles  and  cockroaches,  and  the  pantry  with  flies ;  while,  from  the  closeness 
and  want  of  ventilation  in  the  rooms,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  fleas,  8cc,, 
from  the  beds.     If  a  large  dog  be  kept  in  or  near  the  house,  as  it  frequently 
is,  or  if  a  stable  or  cow-house  be  near,  the  fleas  from  the  dog,  the  horses,  or 
the  cows,  which  are  larger  than  the  common  kind,  will  overspread  the  carpets, 
and  find  their  way  to  the  sofas  and  beds.     Having  lived  in  cottages  of  this 
kind  ourselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  we  have  not  stated  a  single 
annoyance  that  we  have  not  ourselves  experienced ;  and  we  have  purposely 
omitted  some.    Two  of  these,  ofiensive  smells  and  rats,  are  the  infallible 
results  of  the  want  of  proper  water-closets  and  drainage ;  but  these  evils, 
great  as  they  may  seem  to  be,  are  much  easier  to  remedy  than  the  others 
already  mentioned,  which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  inseparable  from  the  kind 
of  house.    Two  others,  the  danger  of  setting  fire  to  a  thatched  roof,  and  its 
liability  to  be  injured  by  high  winds,  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  it  would 
hardly  occur  to  any  one,  who  had  not  lived  in  a  house  of  this  description  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  that  a  thatched  roof  is,  of  all  roofs,  the  most 
expensive,  both  when  first  formed,  and  afterwards  to  keep  in  repair.    A 
plumber  or  a  slater,  to  repair  a  lead  or  a  slate  roof,  may  be  found  everywhere 
in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns ;  but  a  professional  thatcher  must  be  sent  for 
from  the  interior  of  the  country.     For  example,  the  nearest  cottage  thatchers 
to  London  are  in  the  Hundreds  of  Essex  on  the  east,  and  in  Buckinghamshire 
on  the  west.     We  have  dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  evils  incident  to  a 
thatched  cottage,  because  in  it,  all  cottage  annoyances  exist  in  an  extreme 
degree ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  all  the  cottages  which  have  not  their  ground- 
floors  so  much  elevated  above  the  surrounding  surface  as  to  be  perfectly  dry, 
and  their  rooms  lofty  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  are  subject  to  the  same 
evils,  though  not  quite  to  so  great  an  extent     Notwithstanding  all  that  we 
have  stated,  we  do  not  recommend  our  readers  never  to  take  a  thatched,  or 
other  fancy  or  ornamental  cottage ;  we  only  wish  to  point  out  the  inconve- 
niences and  extra  expense  to  which  their  doing  so  will  render  them  liable. 
We  think  we  may  safely  assert  that  t!ie  same  family  that  would  want  two 
servants  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  require  three  in  a  cottage  of 
the  kind  we  have  been  describing. 
16.  The  kind  of  dou'Ury  hotue  least  liable  to  inconvenience  is  one  that  stands 
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higb,  dry,  Cind  free ;  tliat  is  compabt  in  its  general  form ;  that  has  the  diagbna] 
line  of  its  general  plan  south  and  north,  so  as  to  obtain  the  snn  on  every 
window,  oh  some  part  of  every  day  that  it  shines,  throughout  the  year ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  has  no  fVont  or  side  pointing  directly  either  east,  West^ 
north,  or  south ;  that  has  the  rooms,  and  especially  the  kitchen  stoty,  lofty, 
and  well  lighted  and  ventilated ;  that  has  a  secure  rodf  bf  slate,  lead,  or  flat 
tiles ;  few  creepers  on  the  walls ;  and,  that  is  not  choked  up  with  trees  and 
bushes.  These  conditions  being  complied  with,  the  architectural  style  of  the 
building  may  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  occupant. 

17.  As  the  cubic  form  is  known  to  enclose  more  space  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  walling  and  roof  than  any  other,  so  it  is  an  established  rule,  that  a 
house  square  in  the  plan  is  preferable  in  all  that  regards  comfort,  habita- 
bleness,  and  economy  of  heating,  keeping  clean,  and  in  repair,  to  one  which 
is  irregular  in  its  plan.  The  next  best  form  to  a  square  is  that  of  a  parallelo- 
gram; and  the  worst  form  that  can  be  adopted  is  that  of  a  long,  narrow, 
irregular  building.  A  square  house  is  more  compact  within,  and,  from  its 
form,  it  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  any  other ;  it  is  more 
easily  heated ;  it  has  less  space  occupied  by  passages,  and  is,  consequently, 
more  easily  cleaned ;  and,  externally,  it  exposes  less  surface  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  is,  consequently,  more  easily  kept  in  repair  than  any  other. 
When  economy  is  the  main  object,  therefore,  a  square  house  ought  to  be 
chosen ;  and,  that  it  may  combine  architectural  beauty  witli  economy,  both 
in  first  cost  and  future  management  and  repairs,  one  should  be  chosen  ill 
which  the  same  description  of  brick  or  stone,  the  same  style  of  workmanship, 
the  same  magnitude,  kind,  and  disposition  of  windows,  the  same  facings  to 
them,  the  same  kind  of  cornice,  and,  in  short,  the  same  architecture,  ii 
adopted  on  all  the  four  sides.  Above  all  things,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  a  house 
ought  to  be  avoided  which  has  any  one  of  its  sides  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
rest,  in  respect  either  to  architectural  design  or  execution.  We  should  say, 
also,  avoid,  in  point  of  habitableness  and  comfort,  every  house,  the  diagonal 
line  of  the  general  plan  of  which  is  not  south  and  north ;  were  it  not  that 
this  maxim  would  condemn  all  those  houses  which  have  been  built  along,  and 
parallel  to,  streets  or  roads  which  run  directly  east  and  west,  or  north  and 
south.  Unfortunately,  the  custom  of  placing  small  country  houses  that  are 
near  streets  or  roads,  with  one  of  their  sides  parallel  to  that  street  or  road, 
and  without  any  reference  whatever  to  its  direction,  is  almost  universal,  even 
where  there  is  a  distance  of  100  yards  or  more  between  the  road  and  the 
house,  though  it  is  productive  of  two  serious  evils,  which  admit  of  no  remedy. 
The  one  is,  that  the  opposite  side  or  front  of  the  house  to  that  which  faces 
the  road  is  considered  as  the  back,  and  is,  therefore,  generally  designed  lind 
fiuished  in  an  inferior  style :  and  the  other  is,  that  no  attention  can  be  paid  to 
placing  the  diagonal  line  of  the  plan  of  the  house  due  south  and  north ;  and 
that,  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  road,  and 
not  on  the  will  of  the  builder.  The  latter  is  much  the  greater  evil ;  for  so 
numerous  are  the  advantages  of  this  disposition  of  the  plan,  in  point  of  solar 
light,  warmth,  ventilation,  and  cheerfulness,  and  even  dryness  and  healthy 
vegetation  in  the  garden  or  adjoining  grounds,  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  ought 
to  be  made  the  governing  principle  in  the  placing  of  every  detached  house, 
whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  road  to  whipb  the  house  may  be  said  to 
belong. 


IS.  t%Sprhtbipid  ^adnafUage  dfa  square  hotoiBf  is,  that  it  is  said,  by  some 
arcMtects,  to  afford  less  architectural  beauty  than  any  other  form,  from  the 
sameness  of  the  general  shape ;  but  this  is  partly  a  mistake,  and  is  chiefly 
believed  to  be  true  by  such  as  consider  varietj^  to  be  one  of  the  main  beauties 
of  architecture.  Now,  our  oplhibil  is  that  vatiety,  however  prominent  a 
beauty  it  may  bb  in  landscape,  iS  Only  a  subordinate  one  in  architecture ; 
and  that  the  grand  characteristic  beauties  of  that  art  are  magnitude  and 
symmetry.  We  would  hot  exclude  i'ariety;  on  the  contrary,  we  would 
produce  it  td  as  great  an  extent  in  the  details  as  was  consistent  with  symme- 
try ;  and,  of  any  two  buildings  equal  in  magnitude  and  symmetiy,  we  should 
say  that  the  otte  which  possessed  the  greater  amount  of  variety  ^as  the  most 
beautiful.  Two  great  beauties  iil  at'cnltfectUre,  and  without  which  an  edified 
can  hardly  merit  to  be  called  architectiir^tl,  are  the  appearances  of  solidity 
and  of  magnitude.  Now,  no  fofm  whaleter  gives  the  appearance  of  solidity 
to  so  great  an  extent,  in  prbpottibh  to  the  quantity  of  matter  employed,  ds 
the  square  or  the  cirfeiilar  fottri.  Both  these  forniS  are  equal  in  point  of 
solidity  *  but  the  square  (the  qiiatitity  bf  matter  being  the  same)  has  greatly 
the  fidvisintage  ill  point  Of  magnitude,  by  presenting,  especially  whfett  two 
sides  are  seen  at  once,  a  much  greater  sUrface  to  the  feye.  A  buildlhg  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  if  sefeh  only  in  front,  rtiay  have  the  appearanfce  of 
magnitude ;  but,  when  one  end  is  seen,  and  that  iS  found  to  be  narrow,  the 
impression  of  the  wailt  of  solidity  is  immediately  felt  ih  a  high  decree,  aiid 
the  impression  df  magnitude  is  proportionately  diminished.  Hence,  a  build- 
» ing  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  in  whichever  mannel*  it  may  be  viewed, 
is  never  so  satisfactory  as  ohe  in  the  fotra  of  a  square,  or  cube.  Now,  that 
6,  Square^  or  cubic,  building  not  only  possesses,  by  the  nature  of  its  form,  the 
essential  and  fhndameritd  arfchitectural  beauties  of  solidity,  magnitude, 
regularity,  and  symmetry,  hui  also  may  be  made  t6  display  the  accessary 
beauties  of  varieiy,  harmoby,  fcharacter,  and  style,  might  be  proved  by 
various  examples ;  but  it  may  be  sufRcient  here  to  refbr  to  the  Gothic  and 
filizabethan  mansions  of  former  times ;  the  noblest  of  which,  and  those 
which  inake  the  greatest  figuirie  in  the  history  of  our  domestic  architecture, 
were  almost  always  built  either  in  squares  or  quadrangles,  or  in  the  form  of 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle. 

19.  Tn  choosing  a  house  that  t»  irregtddr  in  the  plan  and  elevation,  there 
are  Soine  advantages,  but  many  disadvantages.  The  advantages  are,  that,  in 
particular  situations,  particular  distant  prospects  may  be  better  displayed ; 
and  that  in  all  situations,  even  on  a  flat  surface,  a  greater  variety  bf  home 
tiews,  thai  is,  vieirS  trithin  the  grounds,  nlay  be  created.  This,  it  is  obvious, 
is  to  be  effected  by  placing  the  rooms  in  such  a  way  that  the  principal 
iHndb^B  in  them  will  Ibok  on  the  Hew  at  a  right  angle.  The  disadvantages 
of  an  irregular  house  arej  that  it  is  alwdyd  colder  in  winter,  aud  warmer  in 
sumnler,  than  a  square  house,  fl-oiii  the  exterior  surface  of  alinost  every 
room  being  exposed  to  the  ttrbather  on  twb  or  mote  sides;  whereas,  in 
a  square  houde,  only  the  bortl^r  roonis  hrb  exposed  on  more  than  one  dide. 
The  bhimneys  in  an  Irtegular  house  do  nbt  draw  so  well;  because  the  greatet 
JJariTof  them  arfe  Itt  the  outside  walls;  On  accOUnt  of  the  great  surfkcd  both 
bf  walls  and  roof,  and  df  the  greater  number  of  gutters  in  the  latter,  it 
18  bleat  that  irtegular  houses  must  cost  more  at  fitst,  and  requirfe  more  to 
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keep  them  in  repair,  than  square,  or  parallelogram,  houses;  the  quaati^of 
decoration  on  both  being  equal. 

20.  Laying  out  and  pkmUng, — ^However  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  it  is 
nerertheless  true,  that  the  difficulties  of  building,  planting,  and  gardening, 
on  a  small  scale,  so  as  completely  to  attain  the  objects  in  view,  are  greater 
than  on  a  large  one.  This  will  be  found  acknowledged  by  the  late  eminent 
landscape-gardener,  Mr.  Repton,  in  various  parts  of  his  works ;  and  it  is 
also  weU-known  to  every  architect,  and  to  every  gentleman's  gardener  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  lay  out  grounds.  There  is  scarcely  an  architect  who 
does  not  find  it  much  easier  to  satisfy  himself  in  devising  a  design  for  a 
mansion,  than  one  for  a  cottage  residence ;  or  a  landscape-gardener,  who 
would  not  have  more  confidence  of  success  in  laying  out  and  planting  a  park 
of  a  thousand  acres,  than  a  ground  plot  of  half  an  acre.  The  difficulty,  in 
the  case  of  small  places,  arises  from  the  deep  consideration  required  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  possible  result  from  very  limited  means.  In  building  or 
planting  on  a  large  scale,  the  means  are  generally  ample;  and,  if  not 
unlimited,  they  are,  at  least,  frequently  indefinite  :  the  results  obtained  are, 
therefore,  generally  considerable,  and  such  as  to  afford  ample  enjoyment  to 
the  possessor.  Should  they  fail  of  this,  however,  his  wealth  and  his  resources 
will  enable  him  to  alter,  amend,  and  improve,  till  he  has  succeeded  to  hii 
wishes ;  or,  should  he  ultimately  not  succeed,  will  prevent  him  from  being 
ruined  by  the  attempt.  The  planner  of  a  small  place,  on  the  contrary, 
whether  it  is  for  his  own  occupation,  or  for  that  of  another,  undertakes  a  task 
of  great  moral  responsibility;  since  the  result  may  either  be  inadequate  to 
the  means  employed,  and  thus  time  and  money  which  can  ill  be  spared  may 
be  thrown  away ;  or  the  expense  may  be  greater  than  was  desired,  or  could 
be  afforded  by  the  party,  and  might  thus  blight  his  fortune,  and,  conse- 
quently, mar  his  prospects  of  happiness.  In  short,  when  an  artist  under- 
takes to  arrange  a  country  residence  on  the  smallest  scale,  he  may  be 
considered  as  intrusted  with  the  whole  of  what  his  employer  can  afford  to 
expend  in  that  manner ;  while,  on  a  large  scale,  he  is  only  intrusted  with  a 
part.  Hence  the  serious  consequence  of  failure  in  the  former  case,  as  com- 
pared with  the  latter ;  and,  hence,  the  deep  consideration  required  in  design- 
ing, and  the  great  anxiety  felt  in  executing,  a  cottage  residence,  as  compared 
with  a  mansion  or  a  palace.  Those  who  have  had  most  experience  in  matters 
of  this  kind  will  be  the  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
stated. 

21.  In  the  earlier  etage*  of  cwiUeed  tocietg,  the  comforts  and  the  ele- 
gances of  life  were  necessarily  few;  but,  as  civilisation  and  refinement 
proceeded,  both  must  naturally  have  increased.  The  first  house  was,  doubt- 
less, a  mere  hovel ;  and  the  first  garden  a  piece  of  dug  ground,  surrounded 
by  a  rude  enclosure ;  and  as  mankind  advanced  in  knowledge  and  taste,  the 
hovel  and  the  enclosure  were  gradually  improved,  till  they  became  what  they 
are  at  present.  It  is  the  privilege  of  eveiy  existing  generation  to  take 
advantage  of  all  that  is  considered  excellent  in  the  practices  of  those  which 
have  preceded  it.  The  first  architects  could  have  only  one  manner  of  archi- 
tecture to  study,  and  the  first  gardeners  only  one  mode  of  laying  out  their 
gardens ;  but  the  architects  of  the  present  day  can  have  recourse  to  all  the 
different  styles  of  design,  and  manners  of  building,  which  have  been  prac^ 
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tised  by  different  nations,  from  the  earlieit  ages  of  human  records  to  the 
present  time.  The  modem  arcbiteot  may  build  a  house  in  the  clasaio  or  in 
the  Grothic  style ;  or  he  may  adopt  the  historical  and  geographical  variations 
of  these  styles,  as  exhibited  in  the  Hindoo,  Elisabethan,  Italian,  English, 
and  other  manners  of  building.  In  like  manner,  the  landscape-gardener, 
who  would  lay  out  grounds  at  the  present  day,  may  adopt  either  the  oldest, 
or  geometricid,  style,  in  which  the  forms  and  lines  of  the  house  are  reflected 
in  the  garden  in  front  of  it,  and  which,  as  it  has  been  recently  shown,  was 
practiaed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  more  than  3000  years  ago ;  or  he  may 
adopt  the  modem,  or  irregular,  style,  in  which  the  forms  of  nature  are 
brought  into  immediate  contrast  with  the  forms  of  art :  and  he  may,  ferther, 
combine  the  two  styles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  join  regularity  and  irregularity 
in  one  design.  In  a  word,  both  in  architecture  and  in  gardening,  the  artist 
of  the  present  day  has  it  in  his  power  to  adopt  the  style  or  manner  of  any 
former  age,  or  of  any  other  country,  and  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
age,  in  the  country  in  which  he  liyes. 

22.  There  are  certain  prineiplee  common  io  aU  the  arts  ufdmgnand  toMte, 
whatever  style  may  be  adopted  by  the  architect  and  landscape-gardener,  by 
which  both  artists  must  be  guided ;  and  certain  others,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
certain  rules,  deduced  from  fundamental  principles,  which  are  peculiar  to 
each  art.  Whatever,  either  in  a  building  or  a  gardeh,  cannot  be  justified  on 
ftmdamental  principles,  must  undoubtedly  be  wrong ;  and  whatever  cannot  be 
referred  to  pre-established  rules  must  necessarily  be  new,  and  may  either  be 
right  or  wrong,  according  to  its  consistency  or  inconsbtency  with  ftmdamental 
principles.  Hence  it  is  that  all  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  no  less  than 
of  the  mechanical  arts,  may  be  subjected  to  reason ;  and,  consequently,  that 
when  any  part  is  produced,  either  of  a  building  or  of  a  garden,  for  which  no 
sufficient  reason  can  be  given,  that  part  must  be  either  a  superfluity  or  a 
deformity. 

23.  The  JUnen  of  the  means  employed  to  the  end  to  be  obtained  is  the 
most  important  principle,  applicable  both  to  architecture  and  gardening  as 
useful  arts. 

24.  The  JUnese  of  a  bwlding  for  the  end  m  view  ought  not  only  to  be 
real,  bnt  apparent.  A  dwelUng-house,  for  example,  ought  not  to  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  chapel,  or  a  bam,  or  a  manufactory ;  nor 
a  chapel,  nor  any  public  building,  so  designed  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  private 
house.  Supports  should  not  only  be,  but  they  should  appear  to  be,  adequate 
to  the  weight  to  be  supported.  Hence,  when  cast-iron  pillars  are  introduced 
in  a  brick  or  stone  building,  they  ought  either  to  be  cased  or  cast  hollow,  so 
as  to  appear  of  the  usual  dimensions  of  brick  or  stone  pillars :  or,  if  the  small 
dimensions  required  in  an  iron  column  are  prefer-  ^ 

able,  in  order  to  admit  more  light,  the  metallic  cha- 

racter  of  the  material  ought  to  be  rendered  obvious  j  \         7 

by  painting  or  bronzing,  or  by  some  such  means ;  the 
material  of  which  they  are  formed  ought  always  to 
appear  obvious  at  first  sight.  Stone  lintels  over  « 
openings,  when  they  are  not  formed  of  one  piece, 
ought  to  have  the  joints  of  the  pieces  in  such  u 
direction  towards  a  centre  as  to  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  being  the  joints  of  an  arch,  as  in^^.  I.,  even 

c 
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tkottgb  the  real  Bource  of  itrragth  ibould  be  an  unieen  iron  plate  w  baam  lei 
into  the  eoffit  Every  wall  should  be  broadest  at  its  base ;  openings^  nicb  as 
windows,  should  be  made  above  one  another;  solid  parts  of  a  wall  above  ioBd 
parts,  rather  than  above  openings;  wide  openings  should  be  arched;  lintels 
should  be  of  one  piece  of  wood  or  stone ;  cdl  the  stones  tbimiag  a  wall  should 
have  honaontal  surfaces  on  their  under  and  upper  sidee;  and  the  largest 
stones  of  a  wall  ehould  he  nearest  the  foundation.  Much  more  mighi  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  fitness  as  applied  te  arehiteeture  and  building;  and  the 
reader  will  find  it  treated  at  length  in  our  Emcydopadia  af  Cottagie,  Fwm,  md 
Villa  Anhkeeturt^  book  iv.,  eh.  i. 

25.  In  gmdnmg,  the  principlee  of  fitness,  or  the  adjustment  of  the  means 
to  the  end,  may  be  applied  te  the  situation  of  the  garden ;  to  the  fitness  of  its 
soil  for  the  articles  to  be  cultivated;  to  the  fitness  of  the  forms  of  the  com- 
partments lor  carrying  on  the  processes  of  cultivation ;  to  the  fitness  of  the 
culture  for  the  particular  plants  cultivated ;  and  so  on. 

26.  The  rules  whichy  in  gardening,  art  derived  frcm  tHe  principle  ef 
Fiineu  are,  that  in  the  latitude  of  Britain,  and  in  the  climate  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood oif  LondoD,  the  best  situation  fi>r  a  kitchen-garden  or  a  fruit-garden 
is  on  a  level  phiin,  open  on  all  sides,  and  at  a  distance  firom  liiUs;  that  io 
hilly  districts,  in  the  same  latitude,  the  best  aspect  is  on  a  declivity  to  the 
south-east ;  that  the  best  soil  for  general  purposes  is  a  sandy  loam ;  that  the 
best  form  of  compartments  is  a  square  or  a  parallelogram ;  and  that  tiie  best 
form  of  culture  is  in  rows,  and  so  forth. 

27.  J%e  prmeiplee  eomm<m  to  arehileehtre  and  gardening  09  fim  orlf.— » 
In  order  to  render  thu  subject  as  plain  as  possible,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
commence  by  endeavouring  to  point  out  what  a  fine  art  is.  A  fine  art  may 
be  said  to  be  a  creation,  or  composition,  intended,  through  the  eye  or  the  ear, 
to  please  the  mind.  Its  two  essential  quslities  are  to  create  and  to  please ; 
the  work  produced  must  be  a  creation  of  the  artist,  and  must  be  acknowledged 
as  such,  otherwise  it  would  be  no  work  of  art;  and  it  must  excite  pleasing 
emotions,  otherwise  it  would  be  no  fine  art,  no  art  of  imagination,  of  beauty, 
or  of  taste.  If  this  chain  of  reasoning  be  correct,  and  the  conclusion  is  fairly 
derived  from  the  premises,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  fine  arts  would 
appear  to  be  two;  appearance  of  art  and  mental  excitability.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  develope  these  principles  a  littie  more  in  detaiL 

28.  Appearance  cf  art. — Any  creation,  to  be  recognised  as  a  work  of  art, 
must  be  such  as  can  never  be  mistaken  for  a  work  of  nature.  It  is  true  that 
art  may  create  a  work  whieh  shall  be  mistaken  for  nature ;  but  in  such  a  case 
the  object  created  could  afford  no  pleasure  as  a  work  of  art,  because  it  Would 
be  without  the  first  condition,  viz.  that  kind  of  aspect  by  which  art  is  at  onee 
recognised.  Much  is  very  properiy  said  about  the  imitation  of  nature, 
because  no  work  whatever  eould  produce  an  effect  on  the  human  mind  but 
such  as  was  in  accordance  with  those  works  from  which  the  human  mind 
receives  all  its  impressions,  and  to  which  impressions  alone  it  is  accommo* 
dated.  A  work  of  art,  therefore,  that  is  not  composed  in  imitation  of,  or,  in 
other  words,  upon  the  same  principles  of  composition  as  the  wotks  of  nature, 
can  no  more  give  pleasure  to  the  human  mind,  as  at  present  constituted,  than 
an  article  not  fit  to  he  taken  into  the  stomach  as  food  can  give  nourishment 
to  the  human  body.  The  great  object  of  all  human  exertion,  after  satisfying 
those  wants  which  are  essential  to  our  existence,  is  to  procure  the  approbation 
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or  appUnae  of  ounelves  or  others.  To  imitate  nature  in  guch  a  way  as  thai 
the  object  produced  should  be  mistaken  for  nature,  could  never  excite  much 
approbation  for  the  artbt,  because  its  very  perfection,  by  deceiving  the 
spectator  into  a  belief  of  its  reality,  would  prevent  it  from  being  considered 
as  a  work  of  art.  On  the  contrary,  when  an  object  is  imitated  in  a  totally 
different  material  from  that  in  which  'it  appears  in  nature,  and  the  imitation 
is  successful,  the  applause  of  the  spectator  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  skill  displayed. 

Thus,  suppose  a  person  to  succeed  in  making  arti6cial  flowers  of  coloured 
paper  so  like  real  flowers  as  to  deceive  the  spectator,  and  another  person  to 
carve  an  imitation  of  such  flowers  in  wood  or  stone,  what  would  be  the  merit 
which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  would  assign  to  each  of  these  two 
persons  ?  The  artificial  flower-maker  would  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
manufacturer,  or  mechanical  producer,  or  repeater  of  an  object,  while  the 
carver  in  wood  or  stone  would  be  considered  as  possessing  a  superior  degree 
of  mind,  from  his  having  produced  the  resemblance  of  a  flower  in  a  material 
so  unlike  the  texture  of  flowers  as  wood  or  stone  :  he  woiild,  in  short,  be  con- 
sidered an  artist. 

20.  2%e  principle  of  the  recognition  of  art  is  thus,  we  think,  proved  to  be 
founded  in  human  nature;  it  is  recognisable  in  every  description  of  human 
improvement;  and  it  is  no  less  essential  in  the  case  of  the  fine  arts  than  in 
those  of  common  life,  or  of  any  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  manufactures. 
We  have  considered  it  necessary  to  insist  on  this  principle  here,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  go  along  with  us  when  we  come  to  make  the  application  of 
it  to  the  modem  style  of  landscape-gardening.  This  style  is  said  to  be  an 
imitation  of  nature ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  expression,  many  persons 
have  argued  in  fiivour  of  imitating  nature  so  closely  as  to  produce  scenes 
which  might  be  nustaken  for  natural  ones;  or,  in  other  words,  for  those  which 
result  from  causes  operating  independently  of  man.  If  we  are  right  in  our 
prmciple,  however,  such  fao-simile  imitations  of  nature,  even  of  the  most 
beautiful  nature  that  can  be  selected,  constitute  but  a  very  inferior  style  of 
art;  and  the  landscape  gardener  who  should  produce  a  piece  of  water 
smromided  by  grass  and  trees,  with  its  margin  fringed  by  bushes  and  water- 
plants,  and  varied  by  gravel  and  stones,  in  such  a  natural-looking  manner 
that  it  might  be  selected  for  copying  from  by  a  landscape-painter,  and  misr 
taken  by  him  for  a  piece  of  natural  scenery,  has  exactly  the  same  pretensions 
to  the  character  of  an  artist  as  a  manuf^turer  of  artificial  flowers  or  wax 
figures,  who  should  produce  a  flower  of  tinted  paper,  or  a  dressed  figure  of  a 
man  or  boy,  so  complete  a  fac-simile  of  nature  that  a  botanical  painter,  or  a 
cursory  observer,  might  be  desirous  of  making  a  drawing  from  tiie  one,  and 
of  speaking  to  the  other,  believing  both  to  be  alive. 

30.  Tke  rwke  wAicA,  In  hmdieape-gardemng,  may  he  derked  from  the 
prhuipU  efihe  reeognitiom  of  art  are  numerous.  With  respect  to  ground,  it 
must  either  be  reduced  to  levels,  or  slopes  of  regular  curvatures,  as  in  the 
ancient  style ;  or,  in  the  modem  style,  to  polished  curvatures  and  undula- 
tions, which  shall  be,  either  from  theur  beauty  of  form,  or  from  their  clothing 
of  herbage,  distinguishable  at  first  sight  from  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground 
by  which  the  work  of  art,  that  is,  the  lawn,  park,  or  pleasure-ground,  is  sui> 
rounded.  Wood,  if  the  common  trees  of  the  locality  are  employed,  must  be 
etthet  planted  in  lines,  or  massed  in  geometrical  figures ;  but,  if  foreign  trees 
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and  shrubs  only  are  used,  they  may  be  planted  in  irregular  masses  or  groups, 
and  as  single  trees.  If  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs  are  at  any  time  intro- 
duced in  the  modem  style  of  landscape-gardening,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  crowd,  or  even  group,  them  together  in  such  a  manner  as  that  a 
stranger  might  conclude  they  had  grown  up  there  naturally.  They  must  be 
placed  so  as  to  stand  distinct  from  other  trees  and  shrubs,  and  so  as  to  take 
forms  more  perfectly  developed  than  what  the  same  species  are  found  to  have 
in  a  natural  or  accidental  state  in  the  surrounding  country.  For  example,  in 
a  country  abounding  with  the  common  English  oak,  no  artist,  who  under- 
stands his  art,  would  employ  that  tree  in  his  artificial  plantations,  unless  at 
their  boundaries,  so  as  to  harmonise  them  with  the  natural  woods  of  the 
country ;  or  unless  in  an  avenue,  or  in  some  other  way  in  which  they  could  at 
once  be  recognised  as  having  been  planted.  But,  supposing  that  one  indige- 
nous oak  existed  in  the  midst  of  his  artificial  plantation,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  retain ;  or  that  he  were  absolutely  required  to  plant  one ;  or  that  he  were 
desirous  of  having  one  to  complete  a  collection;  how  is  that  tree,  supposed 
to  be  common  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  treated,  so  as  to  subject  it  to  the 
principle  of  the  recognition  of  art,  and  yet  so  as  not  to  violate  its  natural 
form,  by  clipping  it  in  the  ancient  manner  ?  To  answer  this  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  state  of  the  common  oaks  in  the  neighbourhood : 
these  are,  in  all  probability,  either  crowded  in  oak  woods,  or  pruned  or  other- 
wise mutilated  in  hedgerows.  Give  the  oak,  in  the  artificial  plantation, 
therefore,  ample  room  on  every  side;  preserve  it  from  cattle,  and  let  its 
branches  stretch  out  all  around,  and  hang  down  upon  the  ground ;  and  you 
have  at  once  a  tree  of  art,  and  of  great  natural  beauty.  Water,  bounded  by 
the  formal  lines  of  the  ancient  style  is  easily  recognisable  as  artificial :  but  how 
is  this  end  to  be  attained  in  a  style  which  professes  to  be  an  imitation  of 
nature?  There  are  two  kinds  of  water,  in  imitations  of  natural  scenery. 
One  is,  where  there  already  exists  a  brook,  or  a  lake,  or  a  river,  which  is  to 
be  appropriated,  and  rendered  a  work  of  art;  and  the  other  is,  where  there  is 
no  visible  water  naturally,  but  where  excavations  are  to  be  made,  and  to  be 
filled  with  water,  which  is  to  assume  the  character  of  a  lake  or  river.  In  the 
first  case,  the  brook,  lake,  or  river,  is  readily  appropriated  as  a  work  of  art, 
by  planting  exotic,  woody,  and  herbaceous  plants  along  the  margins,  in  a 
natural- looking  manner;  carefully  removing  all  that  are  indigenous,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  such  as  are  not  conspicuous,  as  the  usual  grasses  which 
compose  turf.  Thus,  the  cut-leaved  alder  might  be  substituted  for  the  com- 
mon species ;  the  weeping  poplar,  or  the  weeping  willow  (if  not  too  common 
in  the  neighbourhood),  and  the  paper  birch,  for  the  common  willow  and 
birch ;  and  that  truly  elegant  exotic  aquatic  tree,  the  deciduous  cypress, 
might  be  made  the  prevailing  species. 

31.  The  application  of  the  principle  cfthe  recognition  of  art  to  rocky  ecenery 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  present  some  diflSculties.  By  rocky  scenery  is 
here  meant  scenes  of  nature  in  which  rocks  are  predominant  features.  By 
what  means,  for  example,  are  the  terrace  walk  and  the  perpendicular  rocks 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wye,  at  Piercefield  in  Monmouthshire,  to  be  ren- 
dered a  work  of  art?  By  substituting  another  kind  of  rock  for  the  indigenous 
one  ?  No ;  for  not  only  is  the  scale  too  large  to  render  this  practicable,  but, 
if  it  were  accomplished,  the  very  largeness  of  the  scale  would  make  it  to  be 
still  considered  as  the  work  of  nature ;  unless,  indeed,  rocks,  which  every  one 
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knew  did  not  exiit  in  th«  country  at  all,  were  lulmtitated  for  the  natural  ones; 
and  even  in  this  case,  though  tiie  character  of  art  would  be  maintained,  yet 
the  aflsodations  connected  with  solid  nature]  rocks  would  he  so  effectually 
obliterated,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  interest  of  the  scene  would  he  destroyed. 
Neither  in  landscape-gardening,  nor  in  any  other  art,  ought  every  thing  to 
be  made  to  give  way  to  one  view  of  a  subject.  The  most  complete  mode  of 
appropriating  the  rocky  hank  at  Piercefield,  as  a  work  of  art,  would  he,  by 
the  artificial  manner  of  conducting  a  walk  through  it,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  this  walk  is  constructed.  Such  a  walk  should  be  carried  along  on  a 
level,  or  on  a  regular  slope  or  slopes ;  and  the  contrast  of  such  a  line,  and  the 
rough  and  ever-varying  natural  surface,  would  alone  indicate  the  employment 
of  art  Another  mode  would  be  to  remove  all  the  indigenous  vegetation  above 
and  below  it,  and  to  supply  its  place  by  foreign  vegetation  of  a  similar  character. 
Instead  of  the  common  oak,  which  is  the  prevailing  tree  at  present,  substitute 
the  evergreen  and  the  Turkey  oaks ;  and,  instead  of  the  common  brambles, 
sloes,  and  thorns,  which  protrude  from  the  rocks,  substitute  the  thorns  of 
Greece  and  America,  and  the  laurustinus,  the  arbutus,  and  the  cistus  of  Italy. 

32.  In  the  ease  cf  budding  in  the  artificial  landscapes  created  by  land- 
scape-gardening, art  is  always  recognised  in  the  building  itself,  that  being 
indisputably  an  artificial  object :  but  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of  art  is 
not  id  ways  perceived  in  the  placing  of  the  building :  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
is  more  common,  in  arranging  the  grounds  round  an  edifice,  than  a  violation 
of  this  principle.  Wherever  a  building,  whether  a  house,  an  obelisk,  a  column, 
or  a  statue,  is  set  down  among  trees  and  plants,  and  appears  to  rise  up  among 
them  aa  if  it  were  itself  a  tree  or  a  plant,  there  will  be  found  a  want  of  the 
artificial  principle.  This  want  is  produced  by  the  vegetation  being  placed 
too  near  the  artificial  object,  and  by  the  trees  and  ground  not  having  been 
treated  according  to  art.  An  artificial  object  ought,  surely,  not  to  appear  to 
grow  out  of  the  ground,  like  a  natural  one :  it  ought  to  grow  out  according  to 
art, — ^which  indicates  that  it  ought  to  rise  from  an  artificial  basement ;  and 
that  the  ordinary  vegetation  of  the  spot  ought  to  be  kept  at  some  distance 
from  it  May  not  creepers  be  planted  against  it?  Yes ;  because  the  planting 
and  training  of  these  indicate  design  and  intention,  and  enable  the  spectator 
to  recogniM  art.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  always  advisable  to  plant  creepers 
against  a  building ;  because  there  are  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  view  before  any  one  point  can  be  determined  :  we  merely  say  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of  art  at  variance  with  the  use  of 
creepers,  where  their  use  is  not  at  variance  with  any  other  principle. 

33.  Jrt  is  easily  recognised  in  all  walks  and  roads;  but  not  always  artist-like 
art  The  uniformity 
of  the  breadth,  and  ' 
the  evenness  of  the 
surface,  of  a  walk 
may  secure  it  the 
character  of  art, 
while  this  character 
maybe  counteracted 

2  \         /  by  the  footpath-like 

junction  of  one  walk 
with  another,  as  in 
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Jiff.  2.,  whil«  the  artiit-lik*  jonetton  is  thownin Jl^«  S.  Th»  Mine  teumxk  wfll 
apply  to  the  forms  of  flower-heds  on  gtarel  or  torf :  they  aro  always  eaeily 
reoognieed  at  belonging  to  art,  hat  not  alwajre  to  high  art ;  that  is,  the  ihapca 
of  the  bede  are  not  alwajre  artiit-like.  In  Jiff.  5.,  the  fonna  of  the  beda 
resemble  those  of  common  cordate  leaves,  thrown  down  in  a  natnnl  manner, 
some  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another,  as  if  they  had  dropped  off  from 
a  dried  specimen  in  a  herbarinm.    In^.  4.,  the  same  leaves  are  disposed  of,  as 

a  whole,  in  an  artist-like  manner.    In  fy.  6.,  the 

shapes,    considered   separately,  are   artist-like; 

bat  they  are  thrown 

down    without    the 

slightest   regard   to 

symmetry.  In  Jiff.  7., 

they  are  disposed  of 

symmetrically,  that 

is,  according  to  art. 

Even  a  straight  line, 

in  gardening  and  in 
architecture,  may  be  laid  out  or  formed  in  an  unartisfc-like  manner;  for 
exsmple,  a  line  of  box,  or  a  brick  edging,  to  a  walk,  or  to  a  bed  or  border, 
which,  instead  of  being  perfectly  straight,  is  bent  to  one  side,  will  be  much 
more  offensive  to  the  eye  of  an  artist,  than  a  line  perfectly  straight  in  the 

direction  of  all  its  parts,  but  some  parts 
of  which  are  wanting.  It  is  not  that 
either  line  could  have  been  formed  by 
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nature,  but  that  the  evidence  of  art  is 
more  decided  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  The  imagination  easily  supplies 
the  parts  which  are  wanting ;  but  it  will  not  so  easily  set  that  part  of  the  line 
straight  which  is  bent  to  one  side.  If,  indeed,  the  line  were  bent  equally  to 
both  side8,'the  absence  of  rigid  art  would  be  less  offensive,  because  the  imsgin- 
ation  would  form  a  middle  line  for  itself. 

34.  Combmaiiim  of  parts  tofwm  c  whole. — ^The  rules,  or  rather,  subordinate 
principles,  derived  from  the  principle  of  a  whole  are  very  numerous,  both  in 
arnhitecture  and  landscape-gardening.  In  architecture,  a  building  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  forming  a  whole  of  itself,  without  reference  to  the  scenery 
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with  wUeh  it  nuij  be  wmmnded;  but,  in  laadmifie-gardtiiia^,  a  building 
IS  only  coniidered  m  forming  a  whole  in  combination  with  the  scenery  by 
which  it  is  amnoanded.  Hence,  as  every  whole  must  be  composed  of  parts, 
a  bnildii^  in  a  town,  to  aspire  to  that  character,  cannot  be  so  simple  as  it 
may  be  in  the  country,  amidst  Terdant  scenery.  In  the  town,  it  onght,  with 
a  Tiew  to  its  effect  as  a  whole,  to  be  broken  into  parts,  one  of  which  riioold 
prevail  in  effect  over  the  others,  which  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  it,  while 
they  co-operated  with  it  in  forming  a  whole.  Thus,  two  pavilions  joined 
tc^ether,  without  a  centre  or  main  body,  could  not  form  a  whole ;  but,  with 
the  main  body  larger  than  either  pavilion,  the  whole  produced  would  be 
acknowledged  as  such  by  every  eye  accustomed  to  look  at  objects  otherwise 
than  in  detail.  In  the  country,  the  plainest  form  of  a  house,  a  mere  cube  of 
masonry,  may  form  a  whole,  if  judiciously  surrounded  by  trees.  These  trees 
must,  if  planted  near  the  house,  be  either  considerably  lower  than  the  house 
is  high ;  or,  if  the  trees  are  of  the  same  height  as  the  house,  there  must  not  be 
more  than  one  or  two  of  them,  or  there  must  be  so  many  as  to  render  the  trees 
the  main  feature  of  the  whole,  and  the  house  only  a  subordinate  feature. 
Wherever  the  house  is  surrounded,  or  even  embraced,  on  three  sides,  with  a 
mass  of  trees  of  the  same  height  as  itself,  the  view  fails  to  produce  the  effect 
of  a  whole :  no  one  otject  in  the  picture  has  the  ascendency ;  and,  if  it  were 
not  for  other  counteracting  associations,  nndk  as  that  of  the  wealth  and  dignity 
of  the  proprietor,  and  the  comfort  and  splendour  which  are  known  to  exist 
in  and  about  such  dwellings,  the  bare  impression,  as  a  landscape,  would  be 
disagreeable.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  house  is  surrounded,  or  embraced 
on  three  sides  by  a  mass  of  wood,  either  a  good  deal  lower  than  itself,  or  a 
good  deal  higher,  a  whole  is  produced,  in  which  the  character  of  architec- 
tural dignity  prevails  in  the  former  case,  and  of  sylvan  dignity  in  the  latter. 
A  square  house  in  the  country,  in  an  open  plain  or  pasture,  unsurrounded  by 
trees,  or  by  other  buildings,  can  never  form  a  whole ;  because  it  has  no  object 
of  any  kind  to  group  with  it. 

35.  A  house  may  form  a  whole  hy  iUelfj  without  the  addition  of  trees,  and 
so  may  trees,  without  the  addition  of  any  other  objects ;  but  as,  in  that  case, 
the  house  must  be  rendered  independent  of  exterior  objects  by  being  broken 
into  parts,  so  must  the  wood.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  one  part  must 
take  the  lead  from  one  point  of  view;  and  all  the  other  parts  must  obviously 
belong  to  it,  and  yet  be  subordinate.  In  the  case  of  a  park  sprinkled  over 
with  trees,  if  these  have  been  judiciously  disposed,  they  will  form  a  whole 
with  almost  every  change  of  the  position  of  the  spectator;  that  is,  those  near 
the  eye  will  group  together,  and  form  the  principal  mass;  while  thos^ which 
are  more  distant  will  form  subordinate  masses,  and  unite  in  supporting  the 
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fint  For  tliu  purpose,  the  treei  in  the  park  most  not  1»e  tinifbrml  j  fleatteted 
over  the  eurflftee,  but  planted  in  such  a  manner  as  to'  exhibit  eonnection  and 
grouping,  even  in  the  ground  plan.  In  fy»  8.,  the  trees  are  too  far  apart,  and 
at  too  uniform  distances  from  one  another,  to  group,  or  fall  into  expressiye 
ivholes ;  but  in  Jig.  9.,  they  vill  group  agreeably  with  eyery  change  of  the 
spectator. 
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36.  The  exprestion,  '<  a  gr<n^  ofohfeeU,"  merely  implies  that  these  objects 
form  a  whole.  Nearly  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  a  lawn  varied  by 
flower-beds,  or  by  beds  of  low  shrubs.  The  beds,  if  distributed  uniformly 
over  the  lawn,  will  never  group  so  as  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  a  spectator  who  is 
either  walking  in  it,  or  on  a  gravel  walk  round  it  The  defect  will  be  ren- 
dered obvious^by  comparing  fljf,  10.  with  Jlg»  11.    The  shapes  of  the  former 
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are  aiiaitiA4ike,  as  well  ai  too  uniformly  diatributed  over  the  surface ;  those 
of  the  latter  are  artist-like,  and  group  or  unite  both  with  the  turns  of  the 
walk,  and  with  their  reciprocal  shapes. 


37.  TVees  in  a  park  may  form  a  whole  relatively  to  one  another,  and  yet 
not  relatively  to  the  surface  of  the  ground :  for  example,  they  may  be  placed 
on  the  levels  only,  and  not  on  the  hills ;  in  which  case,  the  hills  will  not 
group  with  the  trees ;  and,  when  the  height  of  these  hills  approaches  nearly 
to  that  of  the  trees,  the  effect,  both  of  the  hills  and  trees,  will  be  in  a  great 
measure,  counteracted.  On  the  other  hand,  by  planting  trees  on  the  heights 
as  well  as  on  the  plains,  the  views  would  present  groups  as  effective  as  if  the 
whole  park  had  been  a  plain ;  and,  if  the  hills  were  chiefly  planted,  their 
effect  would  be  much  more  striking  than  anything  that  a  plain  could  possibly 
produce.  Even  the  magnitude  which  trees  are  calculated  ultimately  to  attain, 
relatively  to  the  extent  of  the  surface  on  which  they  are  to  be  planted,  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  no  less  than  their  magnitude  relatively  to  that  of 
the  buildings  which  are  near  them.  Thus,  a  small  park  would  be  injured  in 
effect  if  planted  with  the  highest  and  most  bulky  trees,  because  they  would 
not  form  a  whole  with  any  object  in  it ;  and,  though  they  might  group  toge- 
ther, and  form  a  whole  among  themselves,  yet  that  whole  would  be  utterly 
disproportionate  to  every  thing  else  in  the  park.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  water,  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  park  in  which  it  is 
placed,  may  be  diminished  or  increased  according  to  the  size  of  the  trees 
planted  near  it.  Perhaps  one  of  the  practices  most  adverse  to  the  formation 
of  a  whole  in  planting  trees  is,  to. plant  one  part  with  very  large  trees,  and 
another  part,  seen  in  the  same  view^  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye, 
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with  Bmall  onei .  Hence,  groapi  of  aged  Ikm  anoBf  gvoupi  of  riinibt  do 
not  unite  00  ae  to  form  a  whole,  without  the  introduotton  of  trees  of  an  inter- 
mediate size.  In  planting  trees,  even  the  kind  of  tree  requlivs  to  be  noticed, 
with  reference  to  the  production  of  a  whole.  An  equal  number  of  spiry- 
topped  trees  with  round-headed  ones  in  a  group  will  not  form  a  whole,  from  ^e 
incongruity  of  their  forms ;  while  a  number  of  round-headed  trees  of  the  same 
bulk,  and  equidistant  from  the  eye,  will  not  form  a  whole,  from  the  sameness 
of  their  forms  and  magnitude.  Eyen  in  slopmg  and  smoothing  the  surface  of 
ground,  the  prmciple  of  a  whole  must  constantly  be  kept  in  view ;  for,  if  all 
the  curves  and  the  slopes  are  of  the  same  curvature  and  inclination,  and  of 
the  same  magnitude,  they  will  not  group ;  because  there  will  not  be  a  central 
or  leadbg  feature.  There  must  be  a  prevailing  slope ;  one  which  takes  the 
lead,  either  from  its  magnitude,  or  its  position  relatively  to  the  others.  Sup- 
pose Jf^«.  12.  and  13.,  to  represent  the  sections  of  ground  sloping  from  the  front 


of  a  house,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is  more  of  effect  in^.  13.  than  in 
fig,  12. ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  feature  in  fig.  13.,  produced  by  the 
large  slope  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  two  smaller  undulations  in^.  12. 
38.  In  laying  out  and  planUng  grounds,  tt  it  not  only  necessary  to  consider 
how  trees  may  form  a  whole  with  huHdings,  with  themselves,  with  shrubs,  witii 
ground,  with  water,  with  rocks,  and  even  with  fleeting  objects,  such  as 
animals;  but  how  they  may  form  a  whole  with  the  objects  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year.    Thus,  one  part  of  the  place  must  not  be  entirely  planted  with 


evergreens,  and  a  corresponding  part,  which  is  seen  at  the  same  time,  planted 
with  deciduous  trees.  In  looking  down  from  the  windows  of  a  house,  whether 
on  an  extensive  park,  or  on  a  lawn  of  a  few  acres,  it  would  be  unsatisfactoiy, 
during  winter,  to  see  the  principal  masses  of  plantation,  on  the  one  hand, 
all,  or  even  chiefly,  evergreens,  and,  on  the  other,  all,  or  chiefly,  deciduous 
trees.  It  would  tdso  be  unsatisfactory  to  see  evergreens  equally  mixed 
together  throughout  the  view,  instead  of  being  so  distributed,  and  yet  so  con- 
nected, as,  at  a  distance,  to  unite  in  forming  one  grand  whole. 

39.  Regularity  and  symmetry, — In  the  modern,  or  irregular,  style  of  land- 
scape-gardening, as  well  as  in  the  irregular  style  of  architecture,  which, 
whether  under  the  name  of  Gothic  or  Italian,  is  the  style  of  country  houses 
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now  most  prevalent,  tlie  lotodnetion  of  a  wliolo  reqtilret  •  nmeh  gvoator 
knowMlge  of  art  than  ia  the  ancient  style,  either  of  landscape  gardening,  or 
of  Greek  or  Roman  domestic  architecture :  in  both  of  these  styles  an  attempt 
was  seldom  made  to  produce  a  whole,  except  by  means  of  regularity  and 
symmetry.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that,  in  the  ancient  style, 
whether  in  ground,  in  wood,  in  water,  or  in  buildings  of  every  description, 
and  in  roads,  regularity  or  symmetry  were  the  goTeming  principles.  The 
place,  as  a  whole,  was  generally  symmetrical,  one  half  reflecting  the  other ; 
and  die  details  were  always  regular.  In  an  age  when  the  beauties  of  irregu- 
larity, and  the  yariety  produced  by  wild  scenery,  prevaiied  throughout  the 
country,  those  of  regularity  and  symmetry  would  be  found  to  be  characteristic 
of  art  and  civilisation ;  and  they  were  preferred  by  our  ancestors,  with  a  taste 
aa  just  and  c<»rect  relatively  to  them,  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  as  our  widely  di^ring  taste  is  to  us,  and  our  circumstances. 

40.  Tkmiffh  tymmttry  may  aippear  to  he  a  beauty  eaehuMy  employed  in 
orMieett^e,  and  in  the  ancient  style  of  laying  out  grounds,  yet  this  only 
applies  to  symmetry  when  it  is  joined  with  regularity.  In  every  irregular 
whole,  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  eye,  there  will  always  be  found  a  certain 
balance  or  proportion,  which  one  nde  of  the  centre  of  the  picture  bears  to  the 
other,  and  which  balance  is  nothing  more  than  symmetry.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  essential  principle  of  symmetry  is  the  union  of  two  parts  as 
a  whole,  which  do  not  form  wholes  separately ;  in  opposition  to  uniformity, 
where,  ^e  parts  being  regular,  each  taken  separately  forms  a  whole.  Now, 
in  every  pleasing  landscape  it  will  be  found,  diat,  if  it  were  bisected  perpen- 
dicularly by  an  imaginary  line,  something  like  an  equal  body  of  scenery 
would  be  found  on  each  side.  The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  any 
irregular  building  which  is  pleasing  as  a  picture,  and  alio  to  any  irregular 
flower-garden,  or  the  planting  of  an  irregular  park.  A  pleasure-ground, 
which,  viewed  from  the  drawing-room  windows,  appeared  to  have  all  the 
ahmbs  on  one  side,  and  only  flowers  and  lawn  on  the  other,  would  not  be  so 
satisfactory  as  one  where  they  were  more  equally  balanced.  Neither  would 
the  views  from  the  house,  over  a  lawn  the  surfluse 
14  of  which  ibrmed  a  hill  on  one  side  and  a  hollow  on 

the  other,  be  agreeable.  Hence,  a  view  across  a 
slope,  as  in  fly,  14,,  is  never  so  satisfhctory  as  one 
.  either  up  or  down  the  declivity ;  but  a  view  across 
two  slopes  intenecting  each  other,  as  in^.  16.,  is 
satisftMtory;  because  in  this  last  case,  the  one 
balances  tiie  other.  Shigle  objects,  that  are  not 
regular,  «uch  as  a  tree,  are  never  satisfactory,  unless  they  are  symmetrical  ,• 
that  is,  unless  the  quantity  of  branches  on  one  side  appears  to  balance  the 
quantity  on  the  other.  Thus,  those  trees  which, 
being  the  most  irregular  by  nature,  are  symme- 
trical at  the  same  time,  are  more  pleasing  than 
those  which  are  comparatively  regular  and  sym- 
metrical ;  because  they  show  a  greater  amount  of 
variety,  combined  with  symmetry.  In  this  point  of  view,  an  oak,  an  elm, 
and  a  sweet  chestnut  are  more  pleasing  trees,  and  higher  in  the  scale  of 
beauty,  than  a  silver  fir,  a  spruce  fir,  or  a  larch.  The  same  observation  will 
apply  to  shruM,  and  even  to  herbaceous  plants.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
results  of  symmetry,  as  applied  to  trees,  is,  where  the  trunk  is  thrown,  by 
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nature  or  accident,  into  a  pouiion  where  it  requires  extraordinary  faanM  of 
growth  in  itf  hranches  to  adjust  them  to  the  natural  symmetry  belonging  to 
its  species :  for  example,  when  a  tree,  planted  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  lake, 
has  its  trunk  inclined  oyer  the  water,  and  its  head  in  an  erect  positioo,  and 
balanced  by  branches  on  each  side,  in  the  usual  manner. 

41.  Variety  is  the  next  beauty  common  to  architecture  and  to  landscape- 
gardening  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  addition  to  symmetry, 
or  to  any  whole  in  which  there  is  a  complete  unity  of  expression,  whether 
that  whole  be  irregular  or  symmetrical.  In  architecture,  variety  is  produced 
in  symmetrical  and  regular  buildings,  by  a  difference  in  the  details  ;  and,  in 
irregular  buildings,  by  a  difference  even  in  the  smaller  parts  of  the  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  details.  In  regular  and  symmetrical  buildings,  variety 
is  chiefly  confined  to  what  may  be  considered  the  ornamental  parts  of  the 
edifice ;  such  as  architraves,  mouldings,  cornices,  &c.  The  component  parts 
which  are  essential  to  the  symmetry,  or  the  regularity,  of  the  whole  must 
remain  the  same ;  whereas,  in  irregular  buildings,  not  only  may  there  be  a 
variety  in  the  mouldings  and  ornaments,  but  in  the  component  parts ;  such  as 
projections,  recesses,  towers,  &c. 

42.  In  the  ancient  etyle  of  landeeape-gardemng,  variety  was  very  aeldcnn 
attempted,  except  in  flower-gardens;  because,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
it  was  a  beauty  so  common  in  the  surrounding  scenery,  as  not  to  be  in 
demand.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  modem  style  of  laying  out  grounds ; 
for,  the  country  being  now  under  regular  cultivation,  in  right-lined  enclosures, 
variety  is,  in  a  great  measure,  banished  from  general  scenery ;  and,  hence,  it 
is  sought  for  as  a  rarity  in  artificial  scenery,  in  the  same  manner  as  unifonnity 
was  in  ancient  times. 

43.  In  planting^  variety  is  produced  in  several  ways :  by  varying  the  dis- 
positions and  distances  of  trees  of  the  same  kind  relatively  to  one  another; 
by  varying  the  disposition  and  the  distances  of  trees  of  the  same  kind  with 
shrubs  principally  of  one  kind ;  and  by  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  many 
different  kinds.  The  latter  is  the  most  difiicult ;  as,  to  produce  a  proper  efi^t, 
some  knowledge  of  botany  and  of  plant  culture  is  required,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  art  The  reason  is,  ^at  this  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  k 
known  to  comparatively  few ;  and,  many  of  them  having  been  but  a  few  years 
in  the  country,  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  botanical  knowledge,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  cultivation,  that  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  what,  in 
point  of  bulk  and  character,  they  will  afterwards  arrive  at.  Hence,  an  artist 
may  have  a  knowledge  of  architecture  and  of  the  principles  of  picturesque 
beauty,  in  the  general  disposition  of  landscape  scenery,  without  being  at  all 
adequate  to  produce  the  higher  beauties  of  which  landscape-gardening  is 
susceptible ;  and  hence,  also,  it  will  almost  always  be  more  easy  to  form  a 
perfect  landscape-gardener  out  of  a  gardener  and  botanist,  than  out  of  a  land- 
scape-painter or  an  architect.  The  cause  is,  the  science  of  botany ;  and  that 
practical  application  of  it  which  constitutes  a  knowledge  of  plants  and  their 
culture,  consisting  of  numerous  details,  and  requiring  considerable  time,  are 
best  attained  in  youth. 

44.  In  the  diepoeition  of  a  great  number  of  torts  of  treee  and  ehmbe  in 
a  plantationj  some  principle  of  order  must  be  adopted.  If  the  sorts  are  mixed 
together  indiscriminately,  the  result  is  left  to  chance ;  if  they  are  mixed  toge- 
ther as  equally  as  possible,  then  the  result  must  necessarily  be  monotony,  by 
the  same  number  of  kinds  appearing  in  every  part  of  the  plantation ;  and,  if 
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each  kind  is  kept  in  a  group  or  mass  by  itself,  tbere  will  be  a  risk  of  want  of 
eonneziony  and,  consequently,  of  uni^  in  the  general  result  In  wbat  way 
are  all  these  difficulties  to  be  overcome  ?  Chiefly,  we  should  say,  by  keeping 
each  sort  by  itself  and  placing  all  those  sorts  nearest  each  otber  which  are 
moet  alike ;  aroiding  all  formality  in  the  outlines  of  the  spaces  allotted  to 
each  sort;  and  allowing  these  spaces  to  indent  or  ramify  into  one  another. 
For  this  purpose,  a  knowledge  of  tbe  natural  system  of  botany  is  of  the  greatest 
use  to  the  landscape-gardener ;  since  it  teaches  him  that  all  those  trees  and 
shrubs  that  belong  to  the  same  natural  family,  order,  or  tribe,  admit  of  being 
brought  together  in  the  same  group.  The  chief  difficulty,  therefore,  will  be  in 
joining  and  connecting  tbe  groups  together;  and  here  a  general  rule  may  be 
given.  This  is,  that,  when  the  groups  have  a  near  general  resemblance  to 
each  other,  such  as  those  of  the  oaks  with  the  elms,  or  C^togus  with  jPJrrus, 
then  the  union  may  be  comparatively  abrupt ;  that  is,  with  a  slight  intermix- 
ture of  tbe  trees  of  both  groups  at  the  points  where  they  join.  But  when  the 
groups  are  very  dissimilar,  such  as  when  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  adjoin  deci« 
duous  trees,  the  union  must  be  very  gradual,  by  means  of  numerous  indenta- 
tions and  ramifications  of  the  one  group  into  the  other.  For  example,  suppose 
it  were  desirable  to  join  a  large  mass  of  different  species  of  oak  (fig,  16.  a) 
with  a  large  mass  of  different  species  of  pine  (h) ;  then,  adjoining  some  of  the 


evergreen  oaks  in  the  one  group  (a),  place  one  or  two  pines,  which  grow  in 
large  and  compact  forms ;  and  against  some  of  the  half-evergreen  oaks,  such 
as  the  Fulham  or  old  Lucombe  oak,  place  one  or  two  pines  of  comparatively 
slender  growth.  In  like  manner,  in  the  opposite  group,  evergreen  and  half- 
evergreen  oaks  may  be  planted  among  the  pines,  as  at  c,  so  as  to  form  the 
extreme  points  of  the  oak  group  in  that  direction ;  and,  as  the  one  group 
^roaches  the  other,  not  only  evergreens  and  half-evergreens,  but  deciduous 
species,  in  equal  numbers,  may  be  introduced.  In  all  this,  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  a  regular  progression,  and  everything  like  formality.  By  such  means 
a  degree  of  union  is  at  first  indicated,  and  afterwards  gradually  increased,  till, 
at  a  point  equidistant  between  both  groups,  the  number  of  plants  belonging  to 
each  group  will  be  equal.  In  this  way,  trees  of  the  most  opposite  kinds  may 
be  introduced  in  the  same  plantation,  even  adjoining  each  other ;  but,  where 
the  plantation  is  of  any  extent,  and  many  kinds  are  to  be  introduced,  the 
introduction  of  opposite  kinds  a^oining  each  other  can  never  be  required.  It 
can  never,  for  example,  in  such  a  plantation,  be  requisite  to  unite  the  weeping 
willow  with  the  Scotch  pine ;  nor  the  poplars  with  the  larch  or  the  weeping 
bhrch ;  nor  very  large-growing  trees,  such  as  the  elms,  with  trees  of  small 
sise,  such  as  the  pyrus  or  the  Crataegus;  nor  trees  with  pinnated  leaves,  such 
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as  the  ash  and  the  RobinU,  with  such  as  have  narrow,  grasa^Uke,  or  naedle- 
like  leaves,  such  as  the  deciduous  cypress,  and  pines,  and  firs.  We  repeat, 
that,  for  assembling  trees  and  shrubs  in  a  harmonious  manner  with  reference 
to  general  appearance,  excellent  hints  are  afforded  by  the  natural  aystem  oi 
botany ;  and  that  the  artist  who  has  a  general  knowledge  of  this  system,  and 
understands,  at  the  same  time,  the  principles  of  composition  aa  addled  to 
lines  and  fonns,  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  lay  down,  can  never 
be  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 

45.  Variety  m  Me  view9  obtained  from  the  houee,  and  from  the  diffrmU 
walks  conducted  through  the  ffroundB,  is  one  of  the  grand  desiderata  in  every 
place  laid  out  in  the  modern  style,  whether  its  extent  may  be  large  or  smalL 
With  respect  to  the  views  from  the  house,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  i% 
the  disposition  of  the  rooms,  so  that  their  windows  may  look  in  different  direc- 
tions. Unless  this  has  been  studied  by  the  architect,  it  will  be  imposaiUe, 
even  in  the  finest  situation,  to  produce  much  variety  in  the  views.  Suppose 
a  house  placed  on  a  slope,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect:  if  all  the 
rooms  looked  towards  that  prospect^  all  of  them  would  have  good  views,  but 
these  views  would  not  be  varied;  whereas  if,  firom  one  side  of  the  house,  the 
windows  of  one  room  (say  the  drawing-room)  looked  out  on  a  level  flower- 
garden  ;  and  if,  on  another  side,  those  of  the  dining-room  looked  up  the 
slope ;  while,  on  a  third  side,  those  of  the  library,  or  breakfast-room,  com-  * 
manded  the  distant  prospect;  there  would  be  three  distinct  characters  of 
view.  Now,  in  very  small  places  (say  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  or  even  less, 
in  extent),  this  varied  disposition  of  the  rooms,  or,  rather,  of  the  manner  of 
lighting  them,  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  because,  altogether  independ- 
ently of  distance,  or  of  any  object  beyond  the  boundary  fence,  the  views 
maybe  rendered  of  different  characters  by  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  planted  ;  by  their  different  disposition ;  by  a  difference  of  form  in  the 
ground,  and  by  a  difference  in  the  architectural  ornaments,  or  by  the  absence 
of  architectural  ornaments  altogether.  Even  a  difference  in  the  form  and 
size  of  the  window,  or  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  balcony  or  veranda,  will 
altogether  alter  the  character  of  the  scenery.  Wherever,  therefore,  a  house 
stands  isolated^  and  has  a  dear  space  of  a  few  yards  on  each  side  of  it,  it 
may  always  have  at  least  four  different  characters  of  view,  independently  of 
the  effect  produced  by  balconies,  verandas,  or  other  changes  in  tiie  windows 
or  foreground.  Hence,  also,  in  limited  plots  of  ground,  whatever  is  their 
shape,  greater  variety  of  view  will  be  produced  by  placing  the  house  nearer 
one  end,  or  nearer  one  side,  than  in  the  centre.  In  the  latter  case,  it  j^ 
impossible  to  get  depth  of  view  firom  any  side,  and  thus  a  great  source  of 
beauty  is  lost.  A  deep  view  includes  a  greater  number  of  objects,  and,  con- 
sequently, admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  effect  of  light  and  shade ;  it  increases 
our  ideas  of  extent,  and,  by  concealing  more  from  the  eye  than  can  be  done 
in  a  confined  view,  it  gives  a  greater  exercise  to  the  imaginatbn.  Add  to 
this,  that,  in  a  small  place,  depth  of  view  is  not  expected ;  and,  consequsotly, 
when  it  does  occur,  its  effect  is  the  more  striking  by  the  surprise  it  occaaioiis, 
as  well  as  by  its  contrast  with  the  other  views,  which  must  necessarily  be 
very  limited.  In^^.  17.,  a  is  the  house,  placed  at  one  side  of  a  plot;  b,  the 
drawing-room,  having  a  view  the  whole  length  of  the  garden :  e  is  the  dining- 
room,  having  a  very  confined  view,  and,  in  short,  looking  across  some  buahes, 
to  a  screen  of  evergreens  (say  holties  or  evergreen  oaks) ;  d  is  the  break&st- 
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700OI,  or  eofninoa  ttltiiigi-TDoin  of  the  fiunily,  looking  on  a  flower-garden,  to 
whieb  there  n  a  deseont  from  a  Mcony  by  three  steps.    The  other  small 
room  may  be  used  as  a  busineei,  waiting,  or  gentleman's  room ;  and  the 
situation  of  the  staircase  is  indicated.    The  central  hall  is  large  for  the  size 
of  the  house,  and  may,  in  summer,  be  used  occasionally  as  a  musio-roomi  or 
as  a  play-place,  or  dandng-room,  for  children.     All  the  offices  are  on  the 
basement  story,  and  the  first  and  second  floors  are  bed-rooms.     If  the  garden 
were  larger,  or  even  of  its  present  size,  if  circumstances  ifere  favourable,  a 
small  piece  of  water,  supplied  from  a  dripping  rock,  at  e,  would  have  a  good 
effect ;  and  there  might  be  a  statue  on  a  pedestal,  surrounded  with  tazza 
vases  of  flowers,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower-garden  ;  or,  if  water  were  abund- 
ant, a  fountain  might  be  substituted  for  the  statue.     The  rest  of  the  garden, 
with  the  exception  of  the  surrounding  border  between  the  walk  and  the 
boundary  wall,  is  entirely  of  turf,  varied  by  choice  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  including  some  fruit-trees  and  fruit  shrubs.  The  standard  roses,  and 
the  fruit  shrubs,  such  as  gooseberriee,  currants,  raspberries,  &c.,  of  which  there 
cannot  be  more  than  two  or  three  plants  of  each  kind,  stand  in  small  circles, 
kept  dug  and  manured,  in  order  that  they  may  produce  their  flowera  and 
fruit  <^  good  size ;  but  the  mulberry,  the  quince,  the  medlar,  and  the  few 
apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.,  for  which  space  can  be  aflbrded,  may  stand  on  the 
grass.     Against  the  walls  are  planted  one  or  two  peaches,  nectarines,  and 
apricots ;  and  against  the  house,  a  fig-tree  and  a  vine.    The  remainder  of  the 
walls,  and  of  the  house,  may  be  yaried  by  roses  and  flowering  creepers ;  except 
the  more  shady  parts  of  the  snrrounding  wall,  which  may  be  covered  with  the 
common,  the  giant,  and  the  variegated  ivy.   The  surrounding  border,  between 
the  walk  and  the  boundary-wall,  is  wlrally  devoted  to  bulbs  in  spring  and  the 
beginning  of  summer;  with  a  row  of  Russian  violets  inside  the  box,  for  pro- 
ducing fragrance  in  winter  ^  and  patches  of  mignonette  at  regular  distances, 
to  scent  the  air  during  sununer.     Among  the  groups  of  trees,  and  close  by 
their  roots,  common  cowslips,  snowdrops,  vrild  violets,  and  wood  anemones 
may  be  planted  to  come  up  among  the  grass ;  and,  being  only  planted  in  a 
few  places^  and  these  near  the  roots  of  the  trees,  they  may  be  easily  avoided 
by  the  mower.    In  such  a  garden  as  this,  small  though  it  be,  a  very  great 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  might  be  grown ;   and  the  flower-garden  is 
sufficiently  large  to  produce  a  very  good  display  of  the  finer  kinds  of  hardy 
flowers. 
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46.  Where  waUu  have  heenpuHdouely  laid  out,  and  the  groimde  on  each  dde 
of  them  planted  with  the  proper  degree  of  ekUl,  the  mewe  from  them  mUl 
eontmuaify  vary,  even  in  grounds  of  limited  extent,  and  without  any  distant 
prospect.  This  result,  however,  is  not  to  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  a 
▼ery  careAiUy-studied  plan  for  disposing  of  the  walks  and  the  trees.  It  can 
neither  be  attained,  even  in  a  tolerable  degree,  by  a  gardener  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  principles  of  composition,  nor  by  an  architect  or  landscape- 
gardener  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  forms,  sizes,  modes  of  growth, 
times  of  flowering,  &c.,  of  trees  and  shrubs.  In  proceeding  to  lay  out  a  small 
place,  with  the  view  of  making  the  most  of  it  in  this  manner,  the  first  thing  is 
to  ascertain  what  extent  of  walk  may  be  produced  without  ever  showing  any 
portion  of  the  walk  to  the  pedestrian,  except  that  which  is  immediately  before 
him.  This  is  evidently  more  difficult  to  accomplish  in  a  small  place,  with  a 
level  surface,  than  in  one  where  it  is  sloping  or  undulating ;  but,  by  creating 
artificud  undulations,  even  on  a  very  small  scale,  much  may  be  acoomplisbed 
in  a  very  little  space ;  and  the  effect  of  such  undulations  can  always  be  deter- 
mined beforehand.    Thus  in  Jig,  18.,  a  spectator  at  a,  63  fit.  from  a  widk  at  h, 


would  see  the  gravel  of  that  walk,  unless  the  view  of  it  were  intercepted  by  a 
small  flower-bed,  or  gentle  rise  in  the  turf,  18  in.  high,  such  as  c;  whereas, 
by  removing  the  walk  to  d,  the  mere  distance  would  conceal  it.  This  is 
supposing  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  to  be  a  perfect  level ;  but  if  it  were 
to  slope  from  the  house  in  the  degree  indicated  by  the  line  a  e,  then  the  walk 
would  be  concealed  by  a  raised  bed  at  /,  at  little  more  than  half  the  distance 
from  the  eye ;  and  by  extreme  distance  at  g. 

47.  Another  means  of  concealing  walks  is  by  chams  or  continuous  groups  of 
low  shrubs;  but  these,  when  not  carefully  introduced,  are,  in  very  small 
places,  apt  to  injure  the  view,  by  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  surface  of 
lawn,  and  by  producing  too  many  parts  for  so  small  a  picture.  These  groups 
of  shrubs  may,  however,  be  resorted  to  for  purposes  of  concealment,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  eye  at  the  sides  of  a  view,  or  at  its  farther  extremity. 
In  some  cases  walks  may  be  concealed,  or  prevented  from  obtruding  them* 
selves  on  the  eye,  by  forming  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  them  of  blocks 
of  earth-coloured  stone,  which  will  not  have  so  glaring  an  effect  as  bright- 
coloured  gravel  Walks  laid  with  blocks  of  wood,  or  with  grey  bricks,  have 
also  a  subdued  tone  of  colour,  and  are  not  offensive  to  the  eye ;  but  of  course 
they  can  only  he  adopted  on  a  small  scale,  or  in  particular  parts  of  a  desigui 
on  account  of  the  expense. 

48.  The  walks  about  a  place  mag  be  increased  and  varied  by  occasumaUg 
crossing  each  other,  either  in  grolto-Uke  tunnels  under  ground,  or  by  disguised 
bridges  above  the  surface.    This  is  a  source  not  only  of  great  variety  in  the 
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olianetar  of  the  viewi,  but  a  means  of  procuring  Ttows  of  a  Tery  itriking 
dcaetiption.  In  forming  short  tuinels  in  pleasure-grounds,  the  greatest  care 
most  be  taken  to  hare  them  straight  in  direction,  so  that,  on  entering  at  one 
end,  the  light  may  be  seen  at  that  opposite ;  and  neyer  to  construct  them  in  a 
circaitous  dixection,  because,  in  that  case,  they  are  necessarily  dark,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  light  not  entering  the  tunnel  directly.  This  kind  of  circuitous 
tonn^  is  also  objectionable,  because  it  might  raise  in  some  minds  an  idea  of 
the  tricks  of  grotto-work,  wldch  were  thought  so  much  of  in  the  ornamental 
gardening  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  but  which  are  now  justly  considered  as 
puerile  conceits.  The. kind  of  tunnel  that  we  allude  to  as  desirable  in  small 
gardens  is,  in  point  of  use,  nothing  more  than  a  bridge  carried  over  a  walk 
instead  of  over  water;  and  with  the  architecture  so  disguised  by  vegetation  as 
not  to  be  obtrusive,  or  to  interrupt  the  idea  of  the  continuation  of  the  walk.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  perfect  dryness,  both  in  the  walk  and  in  the 
masonry,  is  essential  to  bridges  or  tunnels  of  this  kind ;  and  this  can  readily 
be  obtained  by  covering  the  arch,  after  it  is  built,  with  a  layer  of  clay.  The 
effect  of  even  one  tunnel  of  this  kind  in  a  limited  space,  in  adding  to  the 
length  of  walk,  and  in  giving  variety  to  the  sceneiy,  may  be  seen  in  the 
pnbHc  temce-garden  at  Gravesend.  Open  and  covered  seats  are  also  sources 
of  variety  in  the  views  of  artificial  scenery,  both  as  foregrounds  to  look  from, 
and  as  objects  to  look  at  In  small  places,  however,  they  require  to  be  intro- 
duced with  the  greatest  caution,  and  never  as  conspicuous  features ;  because 
more  than  one,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  read  or  work  in  the  open  air  in 
fine  weather,  can  seldom  be  requisite.  In  large  places,  on  the  other  hand, 
seats  in  different  situations  are  not  only  useful  as  affording  resting-places,  but 
as  indicating  particular  points  of  view,  which  might  otherwise  pass  unnoticed 
by  a  stranger. 

49.  jirehUeetural  ornaments,  »ueh  as  must,  Haiuet,  ^c,  water  in  different 
forms,  pieces  of  rockwork,  and  other  objects  of  the  like  kind,  independently 
altogether  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  and  of  the  view  of  objects  beyond  the 
boundary  fence,  form  sources  for  varying  the  views  from  the  walks  of  a 
small  place.  Statues,  vases,  and  other  architectural  ornaments,  ought  to  be 
very  sparingly  introduced  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  in  gardens  in  any 
style ;  but  more  especially  in  such  as  are  laid  out  in  the  irregular  or  modem 
manner.  Mixed  up  with  groups  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  they  divide  the 
attention  between  the  beauties  of  art  and  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and,  as  the 
mind  can  only  attend  to  one  sensation,  and  experience  one  emotion  of  pleap 
sure,  at  a  time,  it  becomes  distracted  among  so  many.  The  true  situation  for 
statues  is  on  an  architectural  terrace,  or  in  an  architectural  flower-garden 
adjoining  the  house,  the  conservatory,  or  some  other  architectural  structure, 
where  architecture  and  sculpture  are  the  main  features,  and  flowers  and 
vegetation  are  altogether  subordinate. 

50.  CoiMnatian  cf  o^>c<«.— When  the  artist  has  brought  together  in  his 
hnagination  all  the  different  artificial  sources  of  variety  that  his  subject  is 
capable  of  receiving,  his  next  business  is  to  arrange  these  according  to  some 
kind  of  order.  He  will  not  think  of  having  all  his  shady  walks  at  one  place, 
and  all  his  open  walks  at  another ;  neither  will  he  distribute  shade  and  sun- 
diine  equally  over  the  whole  scene.  He  will  contrive  to  have  at  least  one 
shady  walk  for  midsummer,  and  one  perfectly  open  to  the  sun,  for  midwinter; 
■nd  he  will  dispose  of  the  shady  parte  of  the  walks  so  as  generally  to  form 
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separations  between  striking  scenes,  that  the  one  may  be  forgotten  b^iare  llie 
o^er  is  entered  on ;  and  that,  by  means  of  shade  near  the  eye,  the  •bjcets 
at  a  distance  on  which  light  is  thrown  may  appear  the  farther  off.  In 
studying  the  succession  of  views,  the  artist  will  operate  on  the  principle  of 
contrast  so  ht  as  to  make  them  diff^ent ;  and  on  the  principle  ii  tmioi^  ao 
as  not  to  render  them  inconsistent  with  each  other.  The  principle  of  contnal 
will  direct  that  the  same  description  of  ornaments  should  not  be  distribtited 
over  the  whole  place ;  and  that  neither  flowers  nor  trees  and  ■hmba  should 
prevail  eyerywhere,  any  more  than  that  the  same  kind  of  tree  and  ahi«b 
should.  The  same  turf  and  the  same  description  of  gravel  may  prevail 
throughout  a  whole  place,  as  ftindamental  principles  of  union,  as  tiie  same 
sky  and  clouds  appear  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  every  thing  else  should  be 
Varied,  by  passing  from  one  character  of  seene  into  another,  tiU  we  have 
made  the  circuit  of  the  entire  garden :  by  which  is  meant  not  merely  walking 
round  it,  which  may  suffice  in  small  places,  where  the  means  are  limited ; 
but  walking  round  it  twice,  the  second  time  being  in  a  contrary  dinction  to 
the  first.  This  b  to  be  effected  by  the  mode  before  mentioned,  of  making 
one  walk  cross  over  another,  so  that  the  spectator  shall  not  be  aware  of  being 
carried  twice  over  the  same  ground*  In  places  of  the  very  smalleat  klndy 
even  of  a  few  perches  in  extent,  there  are  always  two  charactets  of  view,  one 
looking  towards  the  house,  and  one  looking  from  it.  Hence,  in  a  larger 
place,  there  must  be  a  series  of  views  of  the  one  character,  and  another  aeries 
of  the  other;  and,  consequently,  to  see  all  the  beauties  of  such  a  plaoe,  a 
stranger  would  be  required  to  walk  twice  over  the  same  ground;  that  is,  after 
he  had  been  once  over  it,  to  turn  round  and  retrace  his  steps ;  bat,  Iry  the 
system  of  bridging  and  tunneling,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  earried  twice 
over  the  same  ground  without  his  knowing  it,  and  without  his  pasaing  twice 
over  the  same  walks;  and  thus  he  can  hardly  fhil  of  giving  the  place  otedit 
for  a  greater  extent  than  it  really  possesses. 

6 1 .  Variety  may  he  added  to  email  plaeee  laid  out  in  etraiffhi  Uiue,  by  break- 
ing these  Imes  ;  and  this  may  be  done  in  many  dlfibrent  ways.  The  stnight 
lines  of  the  coping  of  a  wall  may  be  broken  by  clusters  of  ivy ;  by  allowing 
some  of  the  trees  or  flowering  climbers,  planted  against  the  wall,  lo  grow 
above  it  in  some  places ;  or  by  allowing  plants  to  grow  out  of  orevices  in  It 
The  lines  of  walls  may  be  broken,  by  allowing  the  branohes  of  adjoining 
shrubs  to  extend  over  them  in  some  places,  and  in  others  to  produoe  masNs 
of  shade  and  concealment.  Even  flower-beds  and  compartments  enclosed  by 
box  edgings,  which,  when  newly  formed,  are  perfectly  regular  or  symmetrioal, 
may  have  the  additional  beauty  of  variety  conferred  on  them  in  a  similar 
manner.  All  objects  distant  from  the  eye,  in  a  formal  garden,  may  be  varied 
by  placing  trees  in  the  foreground;  and  the  more  slender  these  trees  are,  the 
greater  the  number  that  may  be  planted.  Variety  may  be  introduced,^  even 
on  flat  surfaces,  by  the  addition  of  ivy,  and  allowing  it  to  trail  along  the 
ground,  or  by  planting  evergreen  herbaceous  plants;  care  being  taken  that  the 
masses  so  produced  shall  always  be  connected  with  something  else  with  which 
they  may  form  a  whole.  Rockwork,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  derivea  a 
great  part  of  its  beauty  from  the  variety  produced  by  a  partial  clothing  of 
vegetation;  and  even  houses  and  naked  walls  may  be  rendered  interesting  by 
the  shade  and  variety,  produced  by  trees  or  other  plants  trained  against 
them,  altogether  independently  of  the  botanical  interest  which  these  plants 
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will  create.  Water  depends  for  its  variety  on  the  Yegetetion  placed  along  its 
margin,  at  much  as  a  naked  wall  depend!  on  the  trees  or  plants  trained 
against  it.  Water  is  also  varied  hy  ito  general  outline,  and  hy  islands,  and 
projeotions  and  recesses ;  aU  of  which  may  themselves,  in  their  turn,  he 
varied  by  vegetation.  Trees  and  shruh%  which  confer  so  much  variety  on 
other  ohjects,  may  even  have  their  own  variety  increased  hy  pruning. 
Heavy  compact  forms,  and  orhiculato  lumpish  shapes,  may  he  hroken  and 
Ughtaaed  by  the  Judicious  removal  of  branchesi  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air ; 
and  to  show,  in  part,  the  trunk,  and  the  ramifications  of  the  tree. 

62.  Jfarmonif  in  landscape-gardening  may  be  produced  by  the  introduction 
of  architectural  terraces,  statues,  vases,  and  other  sculpturij  objects,  so  as  to 
connect  the  house  in  some  measure  with  the  grounds. 

53*  Stjfh  and  character, — ^A  house,  or  the  scenery  of  a  country  residence, 
may  be  pleasing  from  ite  regularity,  ite  symmetry,  ite  variety,  and  the  har- 
monious effect  of  the  whole,  and  yet  have  nothing  in  it  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  agreeable  places  of  the  same  extent ;  that  is,  it  may  he  without  exhibit- 
ing any  particular  style  of  design  or  expression  of  character.  Thus,  a  house 
may  have  an  agreeable  generad  form,  and  windows  so  ample  as  to  indicate 
laige  and  lofty  apartmente  within ;  it  may  be  placed  on  an  architectural 
basement;  and  it  may  be  terminated  by  architectural  chimney  tops ;  and  yet 
neither  be  decidedly  Roman,  decidedly  Italian,  nor  decidedly  Gothic  nor 
Elinbetban.  A  house  may  also  have  a  particular  character  given  to  it  by 
some  feature  more  or  less  striking ;  such  as  a  veranda,  a  far  projecting  por- 
tico, a  terminating  cupola,  &:c.;  or  it  may  be  enriched  so  as  to  be  expressive 
of  some  degree  of  character,  by  sculptures,  stotues,  or  vases,  &c. ;  or  it  may 
assume  the  character  of  a  cottage,  of  a  castle,  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  huildiag. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  give  character  to  landscape  scenery,  when  there  exists 
naturally  considerable  irregularity  of  surface ;  but  on  level  surfaces,  where 
character  is  to  be  given  chiefly  by  trees  and  buildings,  more  skill  is  required. 
In  such  a  case,  the  first  consideration  is,  to  produce  something  that  shall 
powerfully  contrast  with  adjoining  residences,  similarly  circumstanced  with 
•  reference  to  natural  features  and  trees.  If,  for  example,  the  trees  in  the 
adjoiniog  residences  are  chiefly  deciduous,  those  in  the  residence  which  is  to 
be  rendered  expressive  of  character  may  be  chiefly  evergreens ;  and  among 
these  evergreens  some  striking  kinds  ought  to  prevail ;  such  as  cedars,  silver 
firs,  &c.  But  a  still  more  immediate  expression  of  character  may  be  pro- 
duced by  employing  the  geometric  style  of  laying  out  roads  and  planting  the 
trees;  or  by  adopting  some  stjie  of  laying  out,  different  from  that  adopted 
in  the  adjoining  residences. 

54.  There  are  two  principal  etylee  of  laying  out  grounds  in  Great  Britain ; 
rix«  the  geometric,  and  the  natural.  The  latter  is  what,  on]  the  continent, 
is  emphatically  called  English  gardening ;  to  which  epithet  a  vague  general 
idea  is  attached,  of  grounds  and  plantations  formed  in  flowing  lines,  in  imita- 
tion of  nature;  as  contradistinguished  from  ground  formed  into  regular  slopes 
and  levels,  or  plantetions  in  straight  lines,  or  included  in  plote,  hounded  by 
lines  always  decidedly  artificial,  and  it  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds  :  the 
picturesque,  the  gardenesque,  and  the  rustic.  By  picturesque  gardening  is  to 
be  understood  the  production,  in  country  residences,  of  that  kind  of  scenery 
which,  from  ite  strongly-marked  features,  is  considered  as  particularly  suit- 
able for  being  represented  hy  painting ;  while  by  the  gardenesque  style  is  to 
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be  understood  the  production  of  that  kind  of  scenery  which  is  best  calculated 
to  display  the  individual  beauty  oT  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  in  a  state  of  cul- 
ture ;  the  smoothness  and  greenness  of  lawns ;   and  the  smooth  mrCnem, 
curved  directions,  dryness,  and  firmness  of  gravel  walks :  in  short,  the  gar- 
denesque  style  is  calculated  for  displaying  the  art  of  the  gardener;  while  file 
picturesque  style  has  a  constant  reference  to  what  would  look  well  in  a  pic- 
ture; and  the  rustic  style  to  what  is  commonly  found  accompanying  tfie 
rudest  description  of  labourers'  cottages  in  the  country.    The  object  of  diis 
last-mentioned  style,  or  rather  manner,  is  also  to  produce  such  fac-simile 
imitations  of  common  nature,  as  to  deceive  the  spectator  into  an  idea  that  they 
are  real  or  fortuitous.     It  thus  appears  that  there  are  several  dbtinct  styles  in 
which  grounds  may  be  laid  out,  without  any  reference  to  the  natural  character  of 
the  surface,  the  kinds  of  trees  planted,  or  the  architectural  or  other  objects 
introduced.  We  shall  briefly  notice  the  leading  features  of  each  of  these  s^les. 
55.    ITie  geometrical  ttyle  of  kmdieape  gardening ^  or,  as  it  is  fre^ently 
called,  the  ancient,  or  architectural  style,  is  evidently  taken  from  the  archi- 
tectural lines  of  houses  and  fortifications ;  and  it  was  accordingly,  when  it 
was  the  sole  style  in  use  throughout  Europe,   considered  to  be  as  much 
the  province  of  the  architect  as  the  house  itself.     The  antiquity  of  this 
style  is  evidently  as  great  as  that  of  house-building,   with  the  progress 
of  which  it  must  have  kept  pace  in  every  country.     As  the  first  beauties 
attempted  in  house-buildiDg   would  be   those  of  regularity  in  the  walls 
and  roof,  and  in  placing  the  doors  and  windows ;  so,  in  gardening,  the  fences, 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  roads  or  walks,  would  be  made  regular. 
The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  both  arts  would  be  rendering  the  house,  and 
also  the  garden,  symmetrical ;  one  half  of  the  elevation  of  the  former,  and  of 
the  ground  plan  of  the  latter,  reflecting  the  other.    In  general,  the  house  was 
approached  directly  in  fVont,  by  a  straight  avenue,  bordered  on  each  side  by 
one  or  more  rows  of  trees ;  and  whatever  plantations  or  enclosures  were  made 
on  one  side  of  this  avenue,  were  repeated  on  the  other  side.    Immediately 
round  the  house,  and  commonly  enclosed  by  a  half-sunk  wall  (the  excavation 
or  ditch  for  which  frequently  formed  a  canaJ,  or  moat,  filled  with  water),  was  • 
the  garden,  in  which  were  cultivated  not  only  flowers  and  fruits,  but,  for  a 
long  period,  even  the  culinary  vegetables.     Numerous  improvements  and 
variations  were  made  in  this  mode  of  arranging  grounds  in  the  architectural 
style ;  but  the  characteristic  of  all  these  variations,  and  that  which  at  once 
distinguished  them  from  surrounding  nature,  was,  the  prevalence  of  geome- 
trical lines  as  the  boundaries  of  forms,  and  of  regularitjr  in  the  distance  of 
objects  from  one  another.    The  lines  might  be  straight  or  curved,  or  combi- 
nations of  straight  and  curved  lines ;  but  they  never  deviated  into  lines  which 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  chance.    Trees,  whether  ill 
hedgerows,  avenues,  or  masses,  were  always  planted  at  regular  distances; 
and  never,  in  any  case,  so  as  to  leave  any  room  for  mistaking  them  for  trees 
which  had  belonged  to  some  natural  wood  or  forest.    The  reason  of  all  this  is 
sufficiently  obvious.    The  whole  country  aboimding  in  natural  and  irregular 
forms,  there  would  have  been  no  credit  for  either  wealth,  skill,  or  taste, 
obtained  by  imitating  these :  while,  by  employing  artificial  forms  which  are 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  nature,  a  mark  of  ^stinction  was  at  once  obtained, 
which  conveyed  the  idea  of  wealth,  skill,  and  taste ;  and  which  thus  answered 
every  purpose  of  the  possessors. 
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56.  The  natural,  or  Englith,  9iyle. — As  the  lands  deyoted  to  agriculture 
In  England  were,  woner  than  in  any  other  oountiy  in  Europe,  generally 
endoaed  with  hedges  and  hedgerow  trees;  so  the  face  of  the  country  in 
England,  sooner  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  produced  an  appearance 
which  hore  a  dose  resemhlance  to  country  seats  laid  out  in  the  geometrical 
style  :  and,  for  this  reason,  an  attempt  to  Imitate  the  irregularity  of  nature,  in 
laying  out  pleasure-grounds,  was  made  in  England,  with  some  trifling  excep- 
tions, sooner  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  hence  the  style  became 
generally  known  as  EUiglish  gardening.  The  English,  or  natural  style  of 
gardening,  was  first  called  landscape-gardening  by  Shenstone ;  it  was  also 
called  natural  gardening  by  Bosc,  Chinese  gardening  by  Sir  W.  Chambers, 
and  picturesque  gardening  by  Gabriel  Thouin ;  though  none  of  these  authors, 
unless  we  except  Chambers,  attempted  to  giye  a  oorrect  definition  of  what  they 
meant  by  the  terms  they  used.  The  words  landscape-gardening  are  evidently 
applicable  to  the  geometrical  style,  as  well  as  to  the  natural  style ;  because 
landscapes  are  produced  by  both :  but  these  landscapes  difier  in  being,  in  the 
former  case,  a  geometrical  disposition  of  walks  and  beds,  and,  in  the  latter, 
an  imitation  by  the  hand  of  man,  of  natural  scenery. 

57.  ArtUiie  imUatian  qf  natural  $cenery, — ^The  imitation  of  natural  scenery 
by  the  hand  of  man  may  be  rendered  artistic  in  three  difflBrent  ways. 
First,  we  may  employ  the  same  sorts  of  shrubs  and  trees  which  are  common 
in  the  surrounding  country  ;  but,  in  this  case,  we  must  arrange  them  diffbr- 
endy.  Thus,  if  the  whole  country  be  covered  with  wood,  treated  as  coppice- 
woody  the  artistical  sceneiy  may  consist  wholly  of  groups  of  full-grown  trees, 
surrounded  by,  and  interspersed  with,  smooth  turf;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  surrounding  woody  scenery  be  composed  wholly  of  masses  of  full- 
grown  timber-trees,  such  as  thick  dose-growing  pine  groves,  we  may 
employ  the  same  kind  of  trees  sparingly,  on  an  extensive  breadth  of 
smooth  turf,  as  before.  There  are  various  other  modes  in  which  a  difference 
might  be  made  between  the  object  produced  and  the  object  imitated ;  but 
these  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  this  first  or  lowest  degree  of  artistical 
imitation,  which  may  be  called  the  imitation  of  indigenous  landscape.  The 
second  kind  of  imitation  consists  in  employing  trees  and  shrubs  of  kinds 
totally  different  from  those  of  the  surrounding  country ;  and  which,  whatever 
may  be  the  mode  of  their  arrangement,  will,  at  first  sight,  distinguish  the 
landscapes  of  which  they  form  a  part  from  those  of  the  given  locality  or 
country.  Thus,  in  Britaio,  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  North  America,  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  afford  ample  resources  to 
the  landscape-gardener.  Now,  the  trees  employed  in  this  imitation  of  nature 
may  be  disposed  in  two  ways,  which  we  have  already  designated  as  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  gardenesque ;  the  first  being  the  imitation  of  nature  in  a  wild 
state,  such  as  the  painter  delights  to  copy ;  and  the  second,  the  imitation  of 
nature,  subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of  cultivation  or  improvement,  suitable 
to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  man. 

58.  Pidureique  imitation. — ^To  design  and  execute  a  scene  in  dther  of  these 
styles  of  imitative  art,  the  artist  would  require  to  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  eye  of  a  landscape-painter ;  the  science  of  an  architect  and  of  a  botanist ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  a  horticulturist.  Every  part  of  nature,  whether  rude 
or  refined,  may  be  imitated  according  to  art  For  example,  an  old  gravel-pit, 
which  had  become  covered  with  bushes  and  indigenous  trees,  and  contained  a 
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hovel  or  nido  cottigo  in  tlio  bottom,  with  a  natnral  path  worn  In  tiw 
by  the  occupants,  would  be  improved  according  to  imitative  art|  if  fordgn 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  even  to  the  grasses,  were  introduced  instead  of  indi- 
genous ones ;  and  a  Swiss  cottage,  or  an  architectural  cottage  of  any  kind 
that  would  not  ba  recognised  as  the  common  cottage  of  the  country,  substi- 
tuted ibr  the  hovel.  To  oomplete  the  character  of  art,  the  walk  should 
be  formed,  and  gravelled,  at  least,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  its 
bemg  mistaken  for  a  natural  path.  Rocky  scenery,  aquatic  scenery,  dale 
or  dingle  scenery,  forest  scenery,  eopse  scenery,  and  open  glade  scenery, 
may  all  be  imitated  on  the  same  principle  j  vis.  that  of  substituting  fore^ 
for  indigenous  vegetation,  and  laying  out  artificial  walks.  This  is  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  picturesque  imitation  of  natural  scenery. 

59.  QardmBiquB  Miite^ion.—- Where  the  gardenesque  style  of  imitoting 
nature  is  to  be  employed,  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  must  be 
separated ;  and,  instead  of  being  grouped  together  as  in  forest  scenery  (where 
two  trees,  or  a  tree  and  a  shrub,  often  appear  to  spring  from  the  same  root^ 
and  this  root  is  accompanied  by  large  rampant  herbs),  every  gardenesque 
group  must  consist  of  trees  which  do  not  touch  each  oUier,  and  which  only 
become  groups  by  being  as  near  together  as  is  practicable  without  touching, 
and  by  being  apart  ftom  larger  masses,  or  from  single  trees  or  rows  of  trees. 
It  \m  not  meant  by  this,  that  in  the  gardenesque  style  the  trees  composing  a 
group  should  all  be  equally  distant  from  one  another;  for  in  that  case  they 
would  not  form  a  whole,  which  the  word  group  always  implies.  On  the  con- 
trary, though  all  the  trees  in  a  gardenesque  group  ought  to  be  so  far  separated 
from  each  other  as  not  to  touch,  yet  the  degrees  of  separation  may  be  as 
different  as  the  designer  chooses,  provided  the  idea  of  a  group  is  not  lost 
sight  of.     In^.  10.  the  trees  are  arranged  in  the  gardenesque  manner;  and 
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in  fig.  20.,  in  the  picturesque  style.  The  same  character  is  also  communicated 
to  the  walks ;  that  in  the  gardenesque  style  having  the  margins  definite  and 
smooth,  while  the  picturesque  walk  has  the  edge  indefinite  and  rough. 
Utility  requires  that  the  gravel,  in  both  styles  of  walk,  should  be  smooth,  firm, 
and  dry ;  for  it  must  always  be  home  in  mind,  that,  as  landscape-gardening  is 
an  useful  as  well  as  an  agreeable  art,  no  beauty  must  ever  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  former  quality. 
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60.  In  fasfM^  oui  tmd  phmUng  gromubt  or  in  eiitioiiing  fuch  aa  art 
alreadj  formed  by  eminent  artiste,  it  is  necessary  always  to  bear  in  min4  tbe 
difilnnenee  between  tbe  gardenesque  and  tbe  picturesque ;  that  is,  between  a 
plantation  made  merely  for  picturesque  effect,  and  another  made  for  garden- 
esque effect.     Gardenesque  eftct  in  plantations  is  far  too  little  attended  to 
for  the  beauty  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  whether  individually  or  collectively  ; 
and  picturesque  effect  is  not  generally  understood  by  gardeners ;  so  that  the 
scenery  of  suburban  residences  is  often  neutralised  in  character  by  the 
ignoiranca  of  professional  landscape-gardeners  of  the  gardenesque,  and  of 
professional   horticulturists  and  nurserymen  of  the  picturesque.    To  make 
the  moat  of  any  place  however  small,  all  the  styles  of  art  ought  to  be  familiar 
to  the  artist ;  because  there  are   few  places  in  which,  though  one  style 
prerailsy  some  traits  of  other  styles  may  not  be  advantageously  introduced. 
In  planting,  thinning,  and  pruning,  in  order  to  produce  gardenesque  effect, 
the  beauty  of  every  individual  tree  and  shrub,  as  a  single  object,  is  to  be 
taken  into  oonsideration,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  mass :  while  in  plant- 
ing, thinniog,  and  pruning  for  picturesque  effect,  the  beauty  of  individual 
trees  and  shrubs  is  of  little  consequence ;  because  no  tree  or  shrub,  in  a 
picturesque  plantation  or  scene,  should  stand  isolated,  and  each  should  be 
eonsidered  as  merely  forming  part  of  a  group  or  mass.    In  a  picturesque 
imitation  of  nature,  the  trees  and  shrubs,  when  planted,  should  be  scattered 
over  the  ground  in  the  most  irregular  manner ;  both  in  their  disposition  with 
reference  to  their  immediate  effect  as  plants,  and  with  reference  to  their 
future  effi»ct  as  trees  and  shrubs.    In  some  places  trees  should  prevail,  in 
others  shrubs ;  in  some  parts  the  plantation  should  be  thick,  in  others  it  should 
be  thin ;  two  or  three  trees,  or  a  tree  and  a  shrub,  ought  often  to  be  planted 
in  one  hole,  and  this  more  especially  on  lawns.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  trees 
and  shrubs  are  to  be  scattered  in  the  gardenesque  manner,  every  one  should 
stand  singly ;  as  in  the  geometrical  manner  they  should  stand  in  regular 
lines,  or  in  some  regular  figure.    In  the  gardenesque,  there  may  be  single 
trees  and  single  shrubs ;  but  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  single  tree  in 
the  picturesque.     Eveiy  tree,  in  the  picturesque  style  of  laying  out  grounds, 
must  always  be  grouped  with  something  else,  if  it  should  be  merely  a  shrub, 
a  twiner,  or  a  tuft  of  grass  or  other  plants  at  its  root     Ip  ^he  gardenesque, 
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the  beavty  of  the  tree  consiflts  in  its  own  individaal  perfectioni,  which  are 
fully  developed  in  consequence  of  iho  isolated  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
grown  ;  in  the  picturesque,  the  beauty  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  as  of  every  other 
object  in  the  landscape,  consists  in  its  fitness  to  group  with  other  objects. 
Now,  the  fitness  of  one  object  to  group  with  another  evidently  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  perfection  of  the  form  of  that  object,  but  rather  in  that  imperfeetioii 
which  requires  another  object  to  render  it  complete. 

61.  In  ruitic,  indiffenout^  or  fao-^Mle  hnitatumt  of  natural  icenery,  the 
object,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  to  deceive  the  spectator,  and  make 
him  believe  that  the  scene  produced  is  of  a  fortuitous  origin ;  or  produced 
by  the  humble  exertion  of  a  country  labourer.  Such  scenes  difier  from  those 
of  the  geometric  style,  and  also  from  those  of  artistical  imitation,  in  this,  that 
the  same  person  who  contrives  them  must  also  execute  them.  They  can  have 
no  merit  in  design,  and  only  mechanical  merit  in  the  execution.  They 
scarcely  require  the  aid  of  either  a  professional  landscape-gardener,  or  a  pro- 
fessional horticulturist ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  coiUd  not  be  executed  by 
every  common  labourer.  The  imitation  of  such  scenes  must  be  made  by 
a  sort  of  self-taught  artist,  or  a  regularly-instructed  artist  who  will  con- 
descend to  accept  of  this  kind  of  employment  Those  villas  in  which  it 
might  be  desirable  to  produce  a  fac-simUe  imitation  of  fortuitous  scenery 
ought  to  be  situated  near  a  large  town,  in  order  that  the  scene  created  may 
contrast  the  more  advantageously  with  everything  around  it.  In  many  spots 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  other  towns  which  are  built  of  brick, 
and  where  gravel  is  found  for  forming  the  roads,  there  are  often  clay  pits  or 
gravel  pits  on  the  ground  which  is  to  be  let  for  building  on ;  as  in  other 
situations  there  are  old  chalk  pits  or  stone  quarries.  Suppose  a  pit  of  either 
kind  to  be  in  some  part  of  a  piece  of  ground  of  an  acre  or  two  in  extend 
which  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a  country  house ;  and  that  it  were  thought  advis- 
able, as  an  episode  to  the  general  scenery  of  the  place,  that  a  fac-simile 
imitation  of  nature  should  be  created  in  this  pit. 

As  a  first  example,  we  shall  suppose  that  the  pit  is  a  clay  pi^  and  not  fit 
for  a  human  habitation  at  the  bottom.  In  this  case,  let  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  be  covered  with  turf,  smooth  in  some  places,  and  in  others  mixed  with 
nettles,  thisties,  and  other  weeds,  and  varied  by  thorns,  briars,  brambles, 
elder  bushes,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  that  generally  spring  up  on  waste 
ground.  In  one  or  two  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit  let  there  be  pools  of 
water,  with  rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants,  and  some  alders  and  willows  of 
the  commonest  kind  for  shade.  These  and  other  details  being  executed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  surround  it  on  the  outside  by  a  thick  plantation  of  one 
or  two  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  are  generally  found  in  copse-wood ; 
and  let  there  be  a  winding  straggling  path  through  this  copse-wood,  of  such 
a  length  as  to  obliterate  for  the  moment  the  impression  of  the  artificial 
scenery  of  the  other  parts  of  ,the  pleasure-grounds  on  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator while  he  is  pursuing  the  winding  slightly-marked  path  among  the  bushes 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  If  the  plantation  were  surrounded  by  a  hedge  or 
other  fence,  and  the  entrance  to  the  path  were  through  a  gap  in  this  fence, 
the  deception  would  be  the  more  complete. 

The  second  example  we  shall  suppose  to  be  a  dry  gravel  pit,  and  that  in 
the  bottom  of  it  a  dwelling-place  might  be  formed  for  a  workman  and  his 
wife,  with  a  hovel  to  serve  as  a  cow-shed,  in  which  cows  might  be  kept  for 
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the  haSljf  and  in  wliicli  also  an  ast  might  be  kept  for  the  um  of  the 
gaxdenar,  in  rolling  hit  walks,  carting  manure  and  weeds,  and  for  other  pur* 
poses.  Instead  of  a  crooked  footpath  entering  through  a  gap  in  a  hedge,  as 
in  the  first  example,  a  rough  winding  road  might  he  formed,  by  wldch  it 
mi^t  be  supposed  that  the  gravel  had  been  carted  out  of  the  pit,  but  which, 
owing  to  the  lapse  of  time,  had  become  principally  covered  with  grass ;  and 
this  might  be  entered  through  an  old  rickety  gate ;  while  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  there  might  be  the  cottage  dwelling,  and  the  hovels,  which,  though 
eomfintable  within,  ought  to  appear  in  a  hali^ruined  state  without;  and 
a  hayrick  rudely  fenced  round,  with  a  small  stack  of  fagots  for  fuel,  &c. 
The  reader  can  easily  supply  the  rest. 

Both  these  examples  would  be  fac-simile  imitationB,  which  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  nature  itself,  or  what  we  call  rustic  scenery ;  and,  though  they 
might,  and  doubtless  would,  afford  pleasure  in  themselves,  and  as  contrasted 
with  the  scenery  around  them,  yet  that  pleasure  could  in  no  respect  be  con- 
sidered as  resulting  from  them  as  works  of  art,  unless  we  were  told  that  they 
were  artificial  creations. 

62.  Comporatwe  meriU  of  the  parent  t^y^s .— -We  have  been  thus  difiUse 
on  the  di£B^nt  styles  of  laying  out  grounds,  in  order  to  show  the  distinctive 
character  of  each ;  and  that  each  has  its  peculiar  uses  and  beauties.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  modem  or  irregular  style  of  laying  out  grounds,  it 
has  been  customary  to  consider  that  style  only  as  exclusively  beautiful ;  and 
the  geometrical  s^le  as  unnatural  and  altogether  in  bad  taste.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion  pervading,  we  may  say,  all  ranks,  and  being  found  in 
all  books  that  mention  gardening  as  an  art  of  taste,  we  see  constant  attempts 
made  to  introduce  the  irregular  manner  of  planting,  and  serpentine  lines,  in 
places  where  they  are  altogether  unsuitable.  For  example,  it  is  not  un- 
common, in  the  suburbs  of  London,  to  find  a  garden,  or  a  public  square, 
with  the  boundary  fence  in  a  straight  line,  and  parallel  to  it  a  serpentine 
gravel  walk.  If  the  reader  has  understood  the  remarks  in  this  and  the 
preceding  pages,  he  will  feel  and  comprehend  the  utter  want  of  harmony 
which  exists  between  the  straight  line  and  the  serpentine  line,  independently 
of  the  impossibility  of  walking  with  comfort,  when,  at  every  five  or  six  steps, 
the  walk  makes  a  turn;  and  where  the  turns,  for  some  distance  before  the 
eye,  may  be  all  seen  at  once.  For  such  scenes,  and  for  all  small  gardens, 
bordered  by  straight  lines,  the  ancient  or  geometrical  style  is  unquestionably 
the  best ;  and  as  a  proof  that  this  is  the  case,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  all 
small  gardens  are  laid  out  in  this  style  involuntarily,  by  those  who  have  no 
preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject,  doubtless  from  an  innate  feeling  that  it  is 
the  most  suitable  to  the  boundary  fence.  Another  class  of  persons,  who 
know  just  enough  of  gardening  to  be  aware  that  there  are  two  styles,  and 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  ancient  style  decried  by  all  the 
anthors  who  have  written  or  even  touched  on  gardening  since  the  time  of 
Horace  Walpole,  look  at  the  straight  walks  of  their  small  walled  gardens  as 
deformities;  and  regret  that  they  cannot,  for  want  of  room,  indulge  in  that 
style  which  alone  they  have  been  taught  to  esteem  as  beautifUl.  Such  ideas 
are  entirely  the  result  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  opinions  expressed  by  men 
considered  as  authorities,  apd  who,  at  the  time  &ey  wrote,  were  so  much 
captivated  by  the  novelty  of  the  irregular  style,  that  they  could  not  allow 
themselves  to  do  justice  to  any  other.    Hence,  th^  condemned  the  geometric 
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or  regnltf  mMnev^  wMiral  itoppbig  to  enqoiio  into  iti  morite,  OTt  In  tiiofar 
admjnlion  of  tho  modem  itjlei  boing  ablo  to  aepAnto  what  wm  viivtoly  tfao 
effieot  of  notroltyi  from  what  was  dne  to  ita  pennanent  cliavaetariotica.  If 
what  we  hare  said  on  thii  mihject  has  been  nndentood  by  the  leader,  ha  wiH 
coniider  ihe  ancient  style  as  equal  in  point  of  merit  to  the  modem  one,  and 
poeseising  quite  as  much  elaim  to  be  called  natural,  and  in  good  taste,  aa  it 
does.  In  fact,  the  geometric  style  may  be  said  to  be  the  more  natural  of  the 
two;  since  the  firrt  indications  which  children  and  rude  nations  give  of 
buildings,  senlpturs,  gardening,  or  any  other  ornamental  or  mixed  art^  are 
always  marked  by  regularity,  or  some  disposition  of  the  materials  which 
shows  the  object  produced  to  be  the  work  ot  man,  and  not  the  reanll  of 
nature. 

63.  J»  gBMTtd  ndet  it  may  saftly  be  laid  down,  that  whenoTer  a  pieea  of 
ground  to  be  laid  out  as  a  guden  is  small,  and  bounded  by  straight  lines,  the 
geometrical  style^is  that  which  ought  to  be  employed ;  that  when  the  graond 
is  to  be  laid  out  as  a  garden  is  large,  it  may  be  laid  out  in  any  style,  or  pordy 
in  the  regular,  and  partly  in  the  irregular  styles ;  and  that  where  die  surftee 
of  the  ground  is  varied,  their  regular  style  is  most  suiteble;  while  the  geome- 
trical style  should  be  preferred  when  the  eurfoce  is  even  or  flat  WiUi  respect 
to  those  modifieations  of  the  natural  or  irregular  style  which  we  have  de> 
scribed  as  the  picturesque,  gardenesque,  and  rustic,  or  rural,  the  firat,  aa  it 
requires  least  labour  in  the  management,  is  best  adapted  for  grounds  of  con- 
siderable extent  I  the  second  is  more  suiteble  for  those  persons  who  are 
botenists,  rather  than  general  admirers  of  scenery,  because  it  is  best  calon* 
lated  for  displaying  the  individual  beauty  of  trees  and  plants,  and  the  high 
order  and  keeping  of  lawns,  walks,  &c. ;  and  the  third  for  persons  of  a  romantto 
or  sentimentel  turn  of  mind,  who  delight  in  surrounding  themselves  widi 
scenery  associated  with  a  station  in  life  strongly  opposed  to  that  in  which 
they  are  really  placed;  or  to  attract  attention  by  producing  a  striking  oontvsat 
to  refined  and  artistical  scenery,  whether  in  the  irregular  or  geometric  styles. 

64.  In  addition  to  thote  principle$  tMch  are  common  to  arekkeeiurt  mmd 
landicape  ffordenkig,  there  are  some  which  are  peculiar  to  each.  These,  it 
must  be  at  once  obvious,  are  very  different  in  the  two  arte ;  since,  in  the  one, 
vis.  architecture,  the  artist  has  to  operate  with  inanimate  matter,  in  conaa- 
quenoe  of  which  his  productions  are  most  perfect  the  moment  after  they  are 
4nished ;  while,  in  the  other,  he  has  to  operate  with  materials  which  live  and 
grow,  and  the  effect  of  which  depends  on  time  and  future  management. 

Permanence  may  be  said  to  be  the  principle  which  is  peculiarly  character- 
istio  of  architecture,  and  which  leads  to  all  the  various  subordinate  prin- 
ciples and  rules  teught  by  the  art  of  building;  such  as  stebiUty  of  position, 
durability  of  materials,  strength  of  construction,  &c. 

Progrete  may  be  said  to  be  the  peculiar  principle  which  is  oharaoteristic  of 
landscape-gardening,  and  which  leads  to  all  the  subordinate  principlea  and 
rules  which  regulate  gardening  as  an  art  of  culture.  Among  these  are,  pro- 
viding for  growth,  by  suiting  the  trees  to  soil,  sitoation,  and  climate ;  provid* 
ing  for  theLr  future  increase  in  sise,  by  thinning  and  pruning ;  providing  for  all 
the  various  pointe  of  culture  and  management ;  and  providing  for  removal 
and  decay,  by  the  introduction  or  substitution  of  young  plante. 

Every  natural  change  which  takes  effect  on. an  architectural  structure  after 
it  is  completed,  may  be  considered  as  a  step  in  its  progress  to  decay ;  while 
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ewry  Batural  ehange  in  a  garden,  after  it  it  completed,  a&d  up  to  a  cettaia 
point,  ia  a  atep  in  its  progreit  to  maturity.  It  ii  the  bufliaeu  of  the  arohiteot, 
ther^re,  to  bring  hie  work  ai  near  to  perfection  as  be  can  himself,  and  to 
construct  it  so  that  it  may  remain  as  long  as  possible  without  change ;  while 
it  is  that  of  the  landscape-gardener  to  form  his  plan  and  exeoute  it  in  such  a 
manner,  aa  that  it  may  admit  of  all  those  fixture  alterations,  such  as  the 
removal  of  trees  by  thinning,  altering  their  shapes  or  sizes,  pruning,  &c., 
which  the  progress  of  trees  and  shrubs  generally,  and  the  growth  and  hab^t 
of  particular  kinds,  will  require. 


BOOK  II. 

OaOUNO   PLANS  rOK   LATINO   OUT   AND  Pt ANTING  COUNTRY  HOUSES  AND  VILLAS 
OF   VARIOUS   KINDS. 

05.  Cmmtry  houses  may  be  divided  into  three  clanes. 

(1.)  Suburban  residences.  These  may  be  subdivided  into  two  kinds ;  via. 
those  of  the  smallest  kind,  which  form  a  continuous  row,  or  street,  with 
emsU  gardens  before  and  behind  each  house,  the  whole  of  the  garden  ground 
varying  fW>m  one-fourth  to  half  an  acre ;  and  those  of  the  larger  kind,  which, 
though  they  form  part  of  a  broken  row  or  street,  are  wholly  or  partly  detached 
fit>m  the  other  houses,  and  have  often  gardens  of  considerable  siae,  which 
surround  the  house,  either  entirely,  or  on  three  sides.  The  larger  villas  of  this 
kind  have  pleasure-grounds  from  half  an  acre  to  two  acres  in  extent,  and 
comprise  a  lawn,  shrubbery,  flower-garden,  and  kitchen-garden. 

(2.)  Country  fiUas,  each  standing  in  its  own  pleasure-grounds;  with  an 
approach-road,  or  sweep  up  to  the  house ;  a  walled  kitchen-garden,  with 
fbrdng-houses ;  and  stable  offices.  The  extent  of  gardens  of  this  class  is  from 
two  to  ten  acres. 

(3.)  Coimfry  mansions,  which  have  each  a  park,  pleasure-grounds,  separate 
gardens  and  hot-houses,  and  sometimes  a  farm  attached:  the  extent  of 
the  grounds  being  ftt)m  ten  acres  upwards. 

We  shall  describe  each  of  these  kinds  of  country-houses  in  succession ; 
first  making  some  general  observations  common  to  all  dwellings  of  each  classy 
and  then  giving  a  few  ground  plans,  as  examples  of  each  kind,  and  adding  all 
the  necessary  details. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SUBURBAN    RB8IDBNCBS, 


66.  The  word  "Suburban  "  implies  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town ;  and  con- 
sequently houses  of  this  class  are  always  found  within  a  short  distance  of  a 
town  or  village,  if  they  do  not  actually  form  part  of  one.  Those  of  the  smallest 
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class,  indeed,  dfflbr  but  little  in  their  ezternftl  appeaniice  from  ordinniy 
street  houses,  except  in  having  a  little  garden  before  them :  whereas  those  of 
the  larger  class  closely  resemble  country  villas,  except  in  having  «"ft]?CT 
gardens,  and  in  being  frequently  built  in  pairs. 

We  shall  first  give  some  general  obaervationB  on  all  suburban  housea,  and 
then  take  the  different  kinds  in  detail. 


SECTION  I. 

OlMEaAL   OBSERVATIONS  ON   SUBURBAN   RESIDENCES. 

67.  A$  there  are  eeveral  eircunutancee  emmeeted  with  euburban  hotuee, 
different  from  other  houses,  but  which  exercise  considerable  influence  upon 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupier,  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  them  out 
separately. 

68.  The  garden  being  one  of  the  principal  objects  in  a  suburban  residence, 
its  shape  or  outline  should  be  first  considered;  and,  in  the  case  of  resi- 
dences of  the  smallest  size,  this  is  of  great  importance.  A  narrow  slip  of 
ground,  as  it  must  be  enclosed,  must  always  include  an  atmosphere  mote 
or  less  stagnate,  and  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  breathing,  or  walking  in, 
gardening,  and  even  of  drying  clothes.  A  form  approaching  to  a  square  or  a 
circle,  will  generally  be  found  to  admit,  in  the  greatest  degree,  the  influence 
of  the  sun  and  wind,  and  to  be  the  most  advantageous  for  domestic  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  gardening.  On  a  larger  scale,  the  shape  of  the  ground  is  com- 
paratively of  little  consequence  in  point  of  health ;  though,  with  regard  to 
variety  within  the  enclosure,  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment.  In  this  case,  a  long 
narrow  slip  may  have  advantages,  instead  of  disadvantages,  by  increasing  the 
extent  of  the  home  views  from  the  house  ;  by  lengthening  the  straight  walks 
of  the  garden ;  and  even,  in  some  cases,  by  affording  an  opportunity  of  form- 
ing an  avenue  of  trees  as  an  approach-road.  When  the  piece  of  ground  is 
long,  and  the  outline  circuitous,  then  the  opportunity  of  varying  the  interior 
by  planting,  and  by  extending  the  walks,  is  much  increased;  and  when  to 
length  and  circuitousness  is  added  irregularity  in  breadth,  everything,  as  far 
as  beauty  is  concerned,  is  obtained  that  can  be  desired  in  point  of  form. 
Where  economy  is  the  great  object  with  reference  to  shape,  then  that  form 
which  requires  the  smallest  quantity  of  boundary  fencing  will  be  die  best ; 
and  this  is  obviously  the  square  or  the  parallelogram.  Theoretically,  the 
circle  or  the  polygon  would  be  more  perfect ;  but  in  practice,  the  application 
of  these  figures  would  be  found  inconvenient 

69.  7%e  positum  of  the  home  relatively  to  the  shape  or  outline  of  the  plan 
of  the  garden  in  which  it  stands,  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  residences  of 
the  smallest  size.  The  reason  is,  the  house  may  be  so  placed  as  to  throw  a 
shadow  over  a  great  part  of  the  garden  every  day  in  the  year ;  or  it  may  be 
so  placed  as  to  throw  no  shadow  on  it  at  any  time,  or  only  a  partial  shadow. 
The  great  disadvantage  which  every  small  garden  has,  as  compared  with  a 
large  garden,  is  the  shadow  thrown  on  it  by  the  boundary  walls,  or  by  the 
house  or  adjoining  houses ;  and,  if  an  intending  occupant  will  bear  this  in 
miftd  while  looking  out  for  a  house,  it  will  aid  him  in  obtaining  what  ought 
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to  be  considered  a  great  desideratum  in  a  suburban  residence ;  yiz.  a  garden 
bat  moderately  shaded  by  walls  and  houses.  In  the  case  of  a  road  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  with  houses  and  gardens  on  the  nor(h  side  of  it,  if 
the  houses  in  these  gardens  are  placed  next  or  near  to  the  road,  it  is  evident 
that  they  will  shade  great  part  of  the  garden  behind  them  every  day  in  the  year ; 
and,  on  the  other  band,  if  the  houses  are  placed  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
garden,  that  they  will  shade  no  part  of  it  any  day  in  the  year.  In  this  latter 
case,  the  garden,  even  in  London  (along  the  south  side  of  the  New  Road,  for 
example),  might  be  rendered  very  ornamental,  both  from  the  street  or  road, 
and  from  the  house  of  the  occupant ;  while  in  the  former,  it  never  could  (as 
is  actually  the  case  with  the  gardens  on  the  north  side  of  the  New  Road)  be 
made  productive  of  either  much  beauty  or  much  use.  In  the  cases  of  the 
houses  and  gardens  along  the  south  side  of  a  road  running  from  east  to  west, 
if  the  houses  are  placed  close  to  the  road,  the  whole  of  the  garden  will  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  every  day  in  the  year.  We  do  not  state  these  facts  with 
a  view  of  leading  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  houses  on  the  south  side  of  an 
east  and  west  road  should  be  built  close  to  it,  and  all  those  on  the  north  side 
as  far  from  it  as  the  garden  will  permit ;  but,  simply,  to  impress  on  tbe  minds 
of  our  readers,  who  have  a  suburban  residence  yet  to  choose,  the  great 
importance  of  taking  the  subject  of  shade  and  sunshine  into  consideration 
when  a  garden  is  one  of  their  main  objects ;  and  to  enable  those  who  already 
have  suburban  residences,  to  determine  whether  their  gardens  are  suitable 
for  the  culture  of  the  finer  plants,  or  only  for  more  ordinary  productions. 

70.  The  arti/Mal  a»pect,  in  the  case  of  very  small  plots  of  ground,  is  even 
of  more  importance  than  the  shape ;  but  when  the  extent  of  ground  amounts 
to  an  acre  or  upwards,  the  aspect  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  artificial,  as  it 
does  not  depend  upon  the  boundary  fences,  or  other  artificial  objects.  If  we 
imagine  a  narrow  slip  (say  about  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  breadth,  which  is  the 
general  width  of  the  gardens  of  the  smallest  suburban  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London),  placed  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  and  that  the 
fences  are  10  ft.  high,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  that  garden  will 
be  in  the  shade  every  day  in  the  year;  and  the  whole  of  it  will  be  under 
shade  at  least  two  months  every  winter.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  plot  of  ground 
of  the  same  width,  and  with  fences  of  the  same  height,  be  placed  in  the 
direction  of  north  and  south,  the  sun  will  shine  on  every  part  of  it  during  the 
warmest  portion  of  every  day  in  the  year.  In  the  latter  garden,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  peaches  and  grapes  might  be  ripened;  while  in  the 
former,  nothing  would  thrive  but  ivy,  and  a  few  of  the  commoner  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants.  The  first  point,  therefore,  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
in  contriving  how  the  gardens  of  suburban  residences  are  to  be  laid  out  and 
planted,  is,  to  ascertain  how  for  the  surface  of  the  garden,  and  the  walls  or 
other  fences  by  which  it  is  bounded,  are  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
throughout  the  year.  On  the  degree  of  exposure  to  the  sun  all  the  future 
operations  depend ;  for  this  must  determine  the  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  that 
IHU  thrive  in  tbe  garden ;  and  on  these  trees  and  plants  necessarily  depends 
the  kind  of  sdU  that  ought  to  be  procured  for  growing  them  in,  or  the 
improvement  that  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  the  soil  already  there^  as  well  as 
the  ftitore  culture  of  the  whole.  Fig.  21.  is  a  diagram,  representing  the  four 
leading  directions  of  streets  which  occur  in  tO¥ms  and  their  suburbs ;  and  the 
bare  inspection  of  this  figure  wHl  show  what  positions  are  most  favourable 
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for  the  admisrion  of  the  snii  to  the  surfaee  and  boundArj  walli  of  the  gardene, 
at  well  aa  to  the  diflferent  eid^s  of  the  houses,  throughout  the  year«  In  this 
figurei'a  a  represents  two  rows  of  houses  placed  in  a  direotion  parallel  to  a 


street  running  north  and  south,  in  the  gardens  of  which  there  will  be  no 
shadows  at  midday  throughout  the  year,  hut  those  of  the  separation  fences:  if 
these  are  low,  or  if  they  are  of  open  work,  their  shade  will  do  very  little  ii\jury ; 
and,  unless  the  situation  is  surrounded  by  a  very  smoky  atosospherei  peaches 
and  grapes  may  be  ripened  in  the  climate  of  London,  on  the  wall  which  faces 
the  south.  Ivy  or  ornamental  creepers  may  be  grown  on  the  wall  having  a 
northern  exposure ;  and  almost  any  kiad  of  plant  thought  desirable  may 
be  cultivated  in  the  interior  of  the  garden  {  provided  such  trees  or  shrubs  as 
may  be  planted  there  are  not  allowed  to  grow  to  such  a  height  as  to  shade  the 
peach  wall. 

At  d  6  two  pairs  of  houses  are  shown ;  the  fronts  of  wEich  are  also  parallel 
to  a  north  and  south  road,  and  the  gardens  of  which  have  nearly  the  same 
advantages  as  those  shown  at  a,  except  that  a  small  portion  of  the  garden  of 
the  house  next  the  north  will  be  in  the  shade  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter  season ;  as  shown  by  the  triangular  shadow  thrown  upon  that  garden 
in  the  diagram* 
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At  c  are  two  rows  of  hotisM  limilair  to  those  at  a ;  but,  as  their  directtoii  is 
ecnith-west,  the  sun  will  shine  oti  both  sides  of  these  houses,  and  both  on  their 
Iront  and  back-gardens,  every  day  on  which  he  appears,  throughout  the  year. 
The  small  proportion  of  shadow  which  these  houses  will  throw  upon  their 
gardens  may  be  considered  as  represented  by  the  triangular  masses  of  shade 
on  the  front  gardens  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  on  the  back  gardens  on  the 
other.  The  actual  shadow  thrown  by  a  row  of  connected  houses  on  the 
ground,  would,  of  course,  be  a  parallelogram,  and  not  a  series  of  triangles ;  but 
our  object  in  giving  this  diagram  is  not  so  much  to  show  the  actual  shadows 
that  will  be  thrown  at  any  particular  time  upon  the  ground,  as  to  indicate  the 
proportion  of  shadow  which  one  position  of  the  house  and  garden  fences  will 
throw  on  the  ground  relatively  to  What  will  be  done  by  another  position*  In 
the  double  detached  houses,  6,  d,  /,  Urc,  the  proportion  of  shadow  which 
we  haire  shown  in  the  diagram  also  indicates  the  part  of  the  garden  which 
wOl  be  most  in  shade  throughout  the  year.  The  waUs  of  those  gardens  which 
hare  a  south-east  exposure,  will  ripen  figs,  apricots,  and  the  finer  plums ; 
while  those  having  a  north-west  exposure,  may  be  devoted  to  currants  or 
moreUo  cherries ;  or  to  roses,  and  the  finer  kinds  of  ornamental  creepers. 

At  df  on  both  sides  of  a  road  in  the  same  direction,  are  shown  double 
detached  houses,  the  gardens  of  which  have  similar  advantages  to  those  at  c, 
but  increased  in  consequence  of  the  houses  being  detached,  and  theb  dlago- 
nals  being  south  and  north,  which  admits  of  the  sun  shining  all  round  them 
on  every  day  on  which  he  appears. 

At  //,  on  a  road  in  the  direction  of  south-east  and  north-west,  are  shown 
doable  detached  houses,  square  in  the  plan;  the  diagonals  of  which,  being 
directly  south  and  north,  their  exterior  walls  and  thebr  gardens  will  have 
nearly  the  same  advantages  as  those  of  the  houses  shown  at  d;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  a  wall  having  a  south-west  aspect  is  not  considered  quite  so 
good  for  ripening  the  finer  fruits,  or  growing  the  more  delicate  creepers,  as 
one  facing  the  south-east. 

At  ff  are  shown  two  rows  of  houses  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  a  road 
running  east  and  west ;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  front  or  street  gardens 
of  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  will  be  entirely  in  the  shade  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter ;  while  the  gardens  behind  these  houses  will  be 
entirely  in  tiie  sun  throughout  the  year.  As  the  side  walls  of  these  gardens 
(at  k)  can  only  enjoy  the  sun  one  half  of  every  day,  neither  of  them  are  fit  for 
ripening  the  finer  fruits ;  but  both  of  them  will  grow  plums  and  cherries,  and 
both  are  admirably  adapted  for  ornamental  climbers*  Against  the  wall  at  the 
^rther  end  of  the  garden,  which  will  be  in  the  shade  almost  every  day  in  the 
yew,  ivy  and  some  very  hardy  climbers  may  be  planted,  such  as  the  Virginian 
creeper  and  the  Ayrshire  rose :  and  against  the  house  at  the  opposite  end, 
whiah  will  be  iiilly  in  the  sun  every  day  in  the  year,  may  be  planted  a  vine 
and  a  fig)  the  latter  to  eover  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  as  high  as  the  first- 
ioor  windows,  and  the  former  to  clothe  the  upper  part  as  high  as  the  roof. 
The  walka  of  suoh  'gardens  will  be  equally  dry  on  both  sides  of  the  garden^ 
because  one  boundary  wall  does  not  throw  more  shade  on  the  walk  running 
parallel  to  it,  and  near  it,  than  the  other;  and,  provided  the  cross  walk  at  the 
south  end  is  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  the  end  wall,  oi  boundary  fence,  as 
ttot  to  be  shaded  by  it,  it  will  be  as  dry  as  the  side  walks*  Hencei  these  gar- 
dens are  more  favourable  for  invalids  to  walk  in  during  winter,  and  inunedi- 
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ately  after  nuna,  tiian  thoie  can  be  where  one  of  the  aide  walka  ia  chiefly  in 
ahade,  aa  will  be  the  caae  in  the  gardena  of  the  houaea  at  a  a.  The  front  gar- 
dens of  the  honaea  on  the  north  aide  of  this  eaat  and  west  road  will  enjoy  the 
aun  throughout  the  day  during  the  whole  year,  and  are,  therefore,  unless  the 
road  ia  very  dnaty,  auitable  for  the  culture  of  the  finer  flowera  and  ahniba. 
The  gardens  at  t,  behind  these  houses,  are,  however,  the  most  unfortunate  of 
all  in  point  of  aspect ;  for  one  half  of  them  will  be  entirely  under  shade  daring 
the  whole  of  the  winter  montha,  and  also  during  a  considerable  portion  odf  both 
the  spring  and  autumn.  Only  the  small  portion  of  wall  at  the  bottom  of  this 
garden,  which  forms  the  end  of  it,  ia  fit  for  the  finer  fruits ;  the  remainder 
shotdd  be  covered  with  ornamental  climbera:  and  the  widka,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  will  unavoidably  be  cold  and  damp. 

At  it  are  shown  two  pairs  of  houses,  one  on  the  south  and  the  other  on  the 
north  side  of  an  eaat  and  weat  road,  which  partake  more  or  less  of  the  char 
racter  of  the  houses  shown  at  g :  but  the  two  gardens  at  m,  being  open  and 
airy,  will  be  very  suitable  for  taking  exercise  in  throughout  the  year ;  sAd  a 
vine  or  a  fig  may  be  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  house.  The  gardena  at  / 
will  not  be  much  inferior  to  those  at  m»  in  consequence  of  the  sun  being 
admitted  to  the  aides  of  the  house  as  well  as  to  ita  front.  In  this  caae,  aa  in 
the  gardens  of  the  houaea  at  </,  b,  and  /,  the  great  advantage  of  detached 
houses,  in  point  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  sun  and  air,  is  obvious. 

Single  detached  houaea,  it  will  be  suJBiciently  obvious,  are  subjected  to  the 
same  laws  respecting  shade  aa  detached  houses  which  are  in  paira. 

71.  Where  narrow  eUpe  ef  garden  ground  are  necessarily  placed  eaat  and 
west,  the  fences  between  them  ought  to  be  as  low  aa  can  be  permitted  if  opaque, 
or  to  be  composed  of  open  iron  railings.  For  the  sake  of  seclusion  these  rail- 
ings may  be  covered  during  the  summer  aeaaon,  when  the  occupants  are  most 
in  their  gardens,  with  deciduous  creepers,  such  as  scarlet  runnera,  naaturtiums^ 
sweet  peas,  or  that  splendid  plant,  the  everlasting  pea;  but,  during  winter* 
they  should  be  left  naked,  to  admit  the  sun  to  dry  and  warm  the  aoiL  The 
aspect  of  the  ground  in  the  case  of  larger  gardena  is  of  less  consequence ;  as, 
IVom  their  greater  width,  the  space  shaded  by  the  wall  bears  a  smaller  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  area. 

72.  The  artificial  expoiure^  in  the  caae  of  houaea  and  gardens  on  a  amall 
scale,  is  no  less  affected  by  local  circumstances  than  the  natural  exposure,  in 
houses  on  a  large  scale,  is  by  such  as  are  of  a  permanent  nature.  We  have 
shown  that  an  irregular  surface  haa  always  more  or  less  an  irregular  climate, 
and  that  the  side  of  a  hill  naturally  sheltered  may  be  exposed  to  a  current  of 
wind,  reflected  or  turned  out  of  its  natural  direction  by  an  adjoining  hill. 
On  the  very  same  principles,  a  house  in  a  sheltered  or  favourably-exposed 
situation  maybe  injured  by  a  current  of  wind  directed  against  it  by  adjoining 
houses,  or  by  trees ;  and  this,  as  every  one  knows,  is  one  grand  cauae  of  amoky 
chimneys.  An  attentive  observer  of  the  chimney-tops  of  the  houaea  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  will  fiind  that  those  which  have  most  of  these  unsightly 
contrivances  for  preventing  smoking,  are  generally  small  houses  near  large 
ones,  or  near  large  trees.  In  the  case  of  regular  streets,  where  the  houses  are 
all  of  nearly  the  same  siae,  or  of  houses  that  are  completely  isolated,  a  common 
chimney-pot  will  be  found  sufficient 

73. — The  direction  of  the  road  leading  to  a  suburban  residence  ia  not 
beneath  notice.    We  have  shown  that,  on  a  small  scale,  where  the  houaea  and 
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gardens  are  placed  in  rows  parallel  to  the  road,  the  direction  of  the  road  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  with  reference  to  the  enjoyment  of  sunshine.  Where 
the  road  is  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  country,  the  dust,  in 
summer,  will  he  blown  in  the  direction  of  that  road,  and  will  consequently 
proVe  a  much  greater  annoyance  to  the  traveller,  than  where  the  road  is  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  wind.  About  London,  the  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  west,  or  from  the  east ;  and  hence  the  roads  to  Edgeware,  Hamp- 
stead,  &c.,  on  the  north,  and  to  Epsom,  Croydon,  &c.,  on  the  south,  are  much 
less  diaagreeable  to  travel  on  than  those  to  Uxbridge  and  Brentford,  or  in 
the  Essex,  direction.  The  dust  from  the  roads  running  north  and  south  is 
blown  off  them  into  the  fields;  whereas  in  the  roads  running  east  and  west, 
whether  the  wind  is  in  the  east  or  in  the  west,  the  dust  is  blown  along 
them.  It 'must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  those  roads  which  have  the 
dust  blown  from  them  are  the  least  eligible  for  having  small  houses  and 
gardens  placed  close  to  them,  as  the  dust  from  the  road  is  blown  upon  such 
houses  and  gardens.  The  road  which  is  most  covered  with  dust  in  summer 
will  be  most  covered  with  mud  in  winter,  unless  the  dust  be  removed  when  it 
is  first  turned  into  mud.  The  wetness  of  the  surface  of  a  road  during  winter, 
all  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  will  be  great  in  proportion  as  it  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  is  shaded  from  the  sun.  Hence,  about  London, 
those  roads  which  are  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west  are  decidedly  the 
wettest  during  winter ;  because  they  are  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds,  which  blow  the  moisture  along  them  as  the  dust  was  blown  in  summer, 
instead  of  blowing  it  off  them;  and  because  they  are  all  more  or  less  shaded 
by  fences,  houses,  and  trees  on  the  south  side.  Hence,  also,  the  houses  on 
the  sides  of  roads  which  run  east  and  west,  ought  to  be  placed  farther  from 
them  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  roads  running  north  and  south.  A  road 
which  runs  east  and  west  affords  shade  to  the  pedestrian  at  least  till  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  of  every  day  throughout  the  year ;  so  that  a  citizen 
whose  residence  is  along  such  a  road  may  always  walk  to  town  in  the  shade ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  during  the  six  months  of  summer,  he  returns 
from  town  to  his  residence  between  three  and  six  o'clock,  he  will  have  the 
sun  full  in  his  face.  A  road  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south  affords  shade 
to  the  pedestrian  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  iSie  evening ;  but,  on  going  to 
town  during  the  day  along  the  road  from  his  house  in  the  north  suburbs,  the 
traveller  wUl  have  the  sun  full  in  his  face ;  while  on  going  to  town  along  a 
i^ad  from  the  south  suburbs,  it  will  be  on  his  back.  These  remarks  apply 
strictly  to  roads  which  are  straight,  and  which  have  no  other  objects  along 
them  to  produce  shade  but  fences  8ft.  or  10ft.  high;  but,  where  the 
roads  are  winding,  and  bordered  by  trees  or  houses,  or  both,  the  influence  of 
the  sun  is  in  a  great  measure  neutralised ;  and,  as  far  as  respects  the  enjoy- 
ment of  shade,  roads  in  different  directions  will  be  nearly  equal.  The  same 
remarks  wOl  also  apply  with  respect  to  dust  being  blown  along  the  road,  or 
off  the  road ;  since,  if  we  imagine  the  road  in  a  serpentine  or  zigzag  direction, 
the  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  will  blow  the  dust  alternately 
off  the  road,  and  along  the  road.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  certain 
than  this,  that,  in  the  climate  of  Britain,  all  roads  and  walks  in  the  direction 
of  north  and  south  are  much  sooner  dried  after  being  wet,  and  much  more 
comfortable  to  travel  on  in  winter,  than  roads  in  the  direction  of  cast  and 
west.    This  may  be  observed  even  in  the  streets  of  towns  in  the  winter 
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leasbii;  and  alio  ill  the  gnVel  walkg  of  waHed  gardens,  and  in  die  arefauM 
throtigli  woods. 

74.  The  height  or  level  of  the  road  rekUhely  to  Me  heij^ht  or  letH  of  tie 
ground  fiow  of  the  home,  may  seem  almost  too  ittsignifieililt  a  subject  to  be 
noticed  as  a  separate  desideratum.    In  practice,  howeyer,  it  is  of  rery  coa- 
siderable  importance.    No  house  that  stands  on  a  lower  level  than   tlie 
adjoining  road  ever  yet  looked  well  $  unless,  indeed,  the  extent  of  the  scetierj 
was  so  great,  and  the  house  at  such  a  distance,  and  so  decidedly  helo#  the 
level  of  the  road,  as  not  to  tempt  the  comparison.    Every  one  feels  that 
there  is  always  something  mean  in  looking  down  upon  an  dbject,  or  in 
descending  to  it ;  while,  on  the  contrary^  there  is  always  somethiiig  dignified 
and  commahding  in  ascending  to  one.    The  truth  dt  fdlsity  of  these  positions 
any  one  may  prove,  by  observing  the  front  gardens  of  houses,  even  of  tihe 
smallest  site)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  any  Isoigfe 
town.    Where  Ihe  fk-ont  garden   ascends   towards  the  house,  there  is    an 
appearance  of  dignity,  dryness,  and  comfort ;  but,  where  it  descends,  we 
receive  from  it  the  impression  of  meanness,  dampness,  and  unwhdiesomeneai. 
Even  in  the  choice  of  a  street,  or  of  a  public  road,  on  which  to  choose  at 
build  a  residence,  it  is  desirable.  If  it  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  Uiore 
important  objects,  to  fix  on  one  that  ascends  towards  the  Hiidence,  ratfa^ 
than  descends.    In  all  cases  df  this  kind  the  absolute  elevation  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  out  of  the  question;  the  efiect  is  produced  by  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  spot  on  which  the  house  stiinds,  relatively,  to  a  near  object ; 
and  it  can,  in  all  suburban  residences  df  moderate  extent,  be  completely 
effected  by  art,  whatever  may  be  the  natural  character  of  the  surface.    Iiet 
it  be  observed,  however,  that  this  evil  can  only  be  avoided  befbre  the  house 
is  built,  and  afterwards  is  past  remedy,  for,  when  bnce  the  house  is  set  down 
oh  a  piece  of  ground  on  a  lower  tevel  than  the  adjoining  road,  and  the 
ground  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  surface,  or  even  if  it  is  only  a  little  abore 
it,  it  is  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  give  a  character  of  dignity  to  the  house 
All  that  hb  can  do  is  to  raise  the  grotmd  round  it  and  betweed  it  and  the 
house  or  roftd,  in  effecting  which  a  portion  of  the  house  is  necessarily  buried  j 
and,  while  a  part  of  its  dignity  is  lost  by  diminishing  its  height,  the  expres- 
sion of  meanness,  and  the  actual  unwholesomeness,  are  aggravated  by  hating 
to  descend  to  the  parlour,  or  ground  floor,  by  steps.    Many  villa  houses  and 
large  mansions  in  England  have  been  spoiled,  both  in  regard  to  effect  and 
use,  as  well  as  rendered  Unwholesome,  by  earthing  them  iip,  in  drder  to  |jve 
them  the  appearance  of  being  Situated  on  a  level,  or  on  a  gentle  elevation.   It 
is  better,  in  general,  to  submit  to  the  first  evil,  rather  than  to  incur  another 
which  is  greater.       What  we  would   recommend,  in  the  caSe   of  small 
suburban  houses  built  on  a  lower  level  than  the  acyoining  street,  would  be  to 
shut  out  the  lower  part  of  the  house  from  the  road,  by  a  wall  or  open  fence, 
so  that  the  relative  levels  of  the  house  and  road  might  not  be  observed ;  then 
to  scoop  out  the  ground  between  the  house,  and  the  door  opening  to  the  rUad ; 
and  td  arrange  the  walk  so  that  the  entrance -door  to  the  house  could  not  be 
seen  till  the  person  walking  on  it  had  arrived  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  inter- 
vening walk,  from  which  he  might  ascend  to  the  house.    A  great  deal  more 
might  be  said  on  this  subject ;  but  to  one  class  of  readers  ire  need  only  add^ 
bear  in  mind  that  elevation  is  dignity,  and  depression  meanness  |  end  to 
another,  who  require  principles  to  be  reduced  to  rules,  avoid  a  house  to  which 
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jon  htiTe  to  descend,  either  Ihrotagh  t1i«  frbtit  garden  br  gtotinds,  or  by  it^pa 
outkide  or  within  the  house. 

75.  Th»  Mse  cf  it^urban  §rarden$  generally  varies  from  5b  ft.  to  300  ft.  in 
length,  and  fVom  20  ft.  to  100  ft.  in  bi-eadth ;  at  least  we  flHall  take  the«e 
dimensions  as  those  of  the  gardens  we  are  aboiit  to  describe )  and  it  may  be 
here  observed  that  the  same  modes  Of  planting  and  laying  out  are  applicable 
to  all  the  plots  between  these  two  extremes,  and  even  to  larger  and  smaller 
ones  attached  to  houses,  forming  part  of  a  street  or  row.  The  soil  of  such  a 
plot,  whether  large  or  small,  We  may  suppose  to  be  a  Idam  more  or  less  light 
or  heavy ;  that  soil  being  more  common  than  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns,  because  they  are  generally  built  in  valleys  or  on  plains,  whei-e  the  soil 
is  mofet  commonly  alltivial  or  dayey,  though  sometimes  it  is  Sandy  or  gravelly. 
The  snrfacb  of  the  ground  Within  the  given  limits  can  scarbely  be  otherwise 
thaii  tolerably  even ;  for  though  it  may  slope  in  some  directions,  and  have 
some  holes  and  protuberance^,  from  accidental  circumstances,  it  can  scarcely 
hav^  any  natural  undulatioiis.  The  extent  and  the  kind  of  ground  being 
given^  the  first  things  to  be  considered  are,  the  supply  of  water  or  of  gas  to 
the  hottSe»  if  by  pipes  that  come  through  the  garden ;  the  pump  or  i^ell,  if 
water  is  not  laid  on ;  the  outbuildings,  if  any ;  the  under*drainage  of  the  ground ; 
Ihe  surface  drainage ;  the  number  and  direction  of  the  walks ;  the  improvement 
of  the  texture  of  the  soil ;  and  the  arrangement  for  posts  for  drying  clothes. 

76.  Pipe9  throUffh  the  garden,  for  ivater  or  ffos,  ^e. — As  most  houses  in 
the  Heighbourhood  of  lai^e  towns  are  supplied  with  water  from  public  sources, 
by  means  of  small  pities  laid  from  a  main  pipe  in  the  street  to  the  cistern  or 
cisterns  in  the  house,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to,  in  conbiving 
the  arrangement  of  the  front  gardeti,  is  to  fix  on  the  place  where  the  service 
pipe,  as  it  is  called,  shall  be  laid  down.  The  object  should  be,  to  secure  the 
pipe  fh>m  ftost  throughout  the  whole  of  its  length,  and  to  admit  of  its  being 
laid  bare,  ^hen  necessary,  for  irepairs,  with  as  little  derangement  to  the  gar- 
den, and  especially  to  the  walks,  as  possible.  The  service  water-pipe  com- 
monly enters  the  front  garden  under  th^  Sill  of  the  street  entrance  or  gate, 
ftnd  ilk  conducted  along  one  side  of  the  walk,  or  throtigh  that  part  of  thb 
lawU)  0T  front  garden,  on  which  there  are  few  trees  or  shrubs^  to  the  cisterns 
in  the  hoUse  or  in  the  area.  The  depth  of  the  trench,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
the  pipe  is  laid,  ought  not  to  be  less  than  3  f^,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  frost; 
and  if,  in  any  part,  it  passes  through  ground  which  is  likely  to  be  occasionally 
trenched,  there  ought  to  be  a  line  of  bricks  or  tiles  placed  immediately  over  the 
pipe,  to  protect  it  from  the  mattock  or  spade.  Suburban  houses  are  frequently 
supplied  with  gas  from  the  mains;  which  arie  carried  along  the  streets  for  the 
t>ublic  lamps,  for  a  lamp  outside  the  front  door,  and  sometimes  foir  light  in  the 
house ;  and  probably  gas  will  ere  long  be  required)  even  in  fourth-rate  houses^ 
for  the  purposes  of  cookery.  The  service-pipes  for  conveying  gas  need  not  be 
laid  deeper  in  the  soil  than  I  ft.,  as  they  are  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost ; 
but,  like  the  water-pipes,  they  ought  to  be  protected,  by  bricks  or  tiles,  from 
the  risk  of  the  spade,  ifrhen  the  gravel  of  the  walks  is  turned  or. flower-beds 
are  dug ;  and,  like  them,  they  should  be  laid  down  in  such  a  direction  as  thai, 
when  repairs  are  wantbd,  they  may  occasion  as  little  derangement  of  the  stir- 
face  of  the  ground  as  pdssible.  In  general,  the  gas-pipe  should  not  be  laid 
directly  over  the  ^ater-pipe ;  because,  in  that  case^  the  latter  could  not  be  laid 
bare  and  examined  without  disturbing  the  fornler.    If,  however*  the  water- 
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pipe  ifl  laid  so  deep  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  or  of  being  diatiirbcd 
by  the  spade,  it  is  not  likely  to  require  repair  for  many  years,  or  eren  a  life- 
time ;  except  at  its  junction  with  the  main  pipe  in  Uie  street,  and  with  the 
cistern  in  the  house  or  in  the  area;  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  gas-pipe  may  be 
laid  over  it  That  part  of  the  water-pipe  which  rises  out  of  the  ground  to 
supply  the  cistern,  if  not  carefully  protected  by  a  thick  casing  of  charcoal, 
ashes,  or  sand,  enclosed  in  brickwork,  will  be  liable  to  be  frozen  and  to  burst 
every  winter ;  more  especially  where  the  cistern  is  placed  in  the  area.  The 
connection^  indeed,  of  the  service  water-pipe  with  the  cisterns  of  a  houae  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  points  which  the  builder  has  to  manage.  It  ia  very 
commonly  got  over  by  directing  the  servants  of  the  occupier,  when  the  win- 
ter approaches,  to  wrap  straw  round  the  pipes  where  they  join  the  cistern ;  or, 
perhaps,  a  cock  is  so  placed  as  to  enable  the  servants  to  empty  the  service- 
pipe,  or  that  portion  of  it  next  the  cistern,  every  time  that  the  cistern  is  filled ; 
but,  as  these  precautionary  measures  are  commonly  delayed  till  after  a  severe 
frost  has  occurred,  the  pipes  are  generally  burst  once  or  twice  every  winter, 
and  the  plumber  requires  to  be  called  in  accordingly.  The  greatest  care, 
therefore,  is  requisite  to  have  the  service  water-pipe  rendered  perfectly  secure 
from  frost,  from  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  main  in  the  street,  to  the 
orifice  of  the  cock  which  delivers  the  water  to  the  cistern ;  and  builders  and 
occupiers  should  insist  on  their  plumbers  making  sure  of  this  result. 

77.  Out'bmldmgs,  pump  or  weU,  ^c. — In  gardens  to  suburban  houses,  a 
dust  hole  is  essential ;  and  a  privy  is  sometimes  required  either  as  a  substitute 
for,  or  in  addition  to,  a  water-closet  in  the  house.  Both  these  ought  to  be 
placed  close  to  the  house  behind,  and  near  the  back  door,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  as  conveniently  reached  as  possible.  At  the  bottoms  of  gardens,  even 
of  the  smallest  size,  it  will  generally  be  found  useful  to  have  a  shed  for 
lumber,  clothes-posts,  old  wood  for  fiiel,  &c. ;  and  a  pit,  3  ft.  square  and  2  ft. 
deep,  lined  with  brick  or  stone,  for  such  rubbish  as  will  rot  into  manure. 
There  should  also,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  be  a  pump  or  well,  because, 
even  if  it  does  not  supply  water  fit  for  the  kitchen,  it  will  at  least  be  useful 
for  watering  the  garden,  and  in  case  of  fire.  If  the  occupier  is  much  attached 
to  gardening,  and  intends  to  cultivate  culinary  vegetables,^  a  manure  tank,  for 
liquid  manure  (which  might  serve  in  some  cases  as  a  cesspool  for  the  privy), 
would  be  found  useful ;  and  if  it  were  properly  constructed  of  brick  laid  in 
cement,  with  a  closely-fitted  covering  stone,  it  would  be  attended  with  no 
offensive  smell.  When  the  family  washing  is  performed  at  home,  the  soap- 
suds should  always  be  emptied  into  this  tank,  as,  after  they  have  fermented 
for  some  time,  they  make  excellent  manure.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the 
shed,  well,  &c.,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  garden ;  or,  if  they  should  be  placed 
in  any  other  part,  to  have  them  hidden  from  the  windows  of  the  house,  and 
from  those  of  the  adjoining  houses,  by  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  In  some 
cases  there  maybe  one  or  more  bowers,  or  covered  seats;  and  these,  and  also 
architectural  ornaments  and  green-houses,  or  other  plant-houses,  if  they 
are  required,  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before  determining  on 
the  position  of  the  drains,  and  the  direction  of  the  walks. 

78.  Dramage^  wdlkt,  and  texture  of  the  $oU,  ^c, — ^The  ground,  where  not 
naturally  dry,  ought  to  be  perfectly  under-  drained,  by  drains  down  the  mid- 
dle of  both  the  front  and  back  gardens,  communicating  with  the  public  sewer, 
or  with  some  other  main  drain ;  or,  if  the  back  garden  be  large,  and  the  soil 
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yery  vet,  there  may  be  a  dndn  along  one  side  of  each  of  the  nde  walks :  to 
these  drains  there  ought  to  be  ccmimnnications,  with  gratings  at  regular  dis* 
tances,  if  the  walks  are  above  100  ft.  in  length;  hut,  if  they  are  shorter,  one 
gratingi  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  garden,  will  he  sufficient     If  the  garden 
be  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  broad,  the  soil  a  very  strong  clay,  and  the  surface  fla^  there 
ought  not  only  to  be  drains  to  the  walks,  but  drains  to  the  part  of  the  garden 
kept  under  kitchen  crops  or  flowers,  and  also  to  those  parts  which  are  kept 
under  grass.    Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  comfort  afforded  by  a  garden 
on  a  strong  clayey  soil,  than  thorough  drainage  ;  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  walk  out  in  it  after  a  shower  of  rain,  though  this  is  generally  one  of 
the  most  delightftd  times  in  which  a  garden  can  be  viewed  by  a  person  fond 
of  gardening.    In  very  small  gardens,  where  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to 
have  under-drains,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  direct  the  water  by  the  surface- 
drainage  to  one  point,  where  it  may  sink  into  the  soil.    The  proper  execution 
of  the  surface-drainage  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  enjoyment  of  every 
description  of  garden,  whether  large  or  small ;  more  especiidly  of  all  such  as 
are  on  loamy  or  clayey  soils.    For  this  reason,  even,  in  some  cases,  before 
determining  on  the  under-drainage  of  the  back  garden,  the  surface-drainage 
ought  to  be  attended  to  by  smoothing  down  all  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
and  by  forming  it  so  as  to  give  it  an  inclination,  or  slope,  to  some  one  part 
in  the  garden,  generally  that  which  is  the  most  distant  from  the  house.  To  this 
point  all  the  rain  water  that  falls  on  the  walks  should  run,  and  find  an  exit 
either  by  a  porous  subsoU,  or  by  a  grating  communicating  with  an  under-drain. 
In  back  gardens  of  great  length,  it  may  happen  that  the  middle  is  the  lowest 
part  of  the  surface ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  surface  water  ought  to  be 
directed  thither  from  both  extremities ;  but  in  suburban  gardens  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  surfiice  may  not  be  made  to  slope  from  the  house  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  hack  garden,  even  though  it  should  be  200  ft.  in  length. 
In  regard  to  front  gardens,  if  the  walk  and  the  lawn  have  an  inclination  from 
the  house  to  the  street,  that  will  generally  be  found  sufficient.    The  surface- 
drainage,  and  also  the  under  drainage,  being  determined  on  in  the  mind  of 
the  artist,  we  shall  suppose  that  he  has  had  the  surface  of  the  ground,  both 
before  and  behind  the  house,  sloped  accordingly.    The  next  point  is  to  deter- 
mine the  number  and  direction  of  the  walks ;  because  it  is  alongside  of  them 
that  the  under-drains  are  commonly  formed  with  the  greatest  advantage.  In  all 
smsU  gardens,  the  object  is  to  get  as  long  a  walk  as  possible ;  and  the  longest 
line  within  any  given  space  must  necessarily  be  that  which  goes  round  it. 
The  direction  and  position  of  the  walks  is  therefore  easily  settled.    The  next 
point  is  to  determine  where  the  drains  are  to  be  placed,  and  to  have  them  dug 
and  filled  in,  the  manner  of  doing  which  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
garden  operations.    The  walks  may  be  then  hollowed  out,  in  the  manner 
which  will  also  be  hereafter  described ;  and  the  ground  which  is  to  be  planted 
or  covered  with  turf  may  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft. ;  and,  in 
performing  this  operation,  if  the  soil  requires  to  he  rendered  lighter,  or  more 
porous,  which  is  id  ways  the  case  with  a  strong  clay,  it  ought  to  be  mixed  with 
lime  rubbish,  gravel,  or  sand,  or  with  all  of  these,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  it  readily  pervious  to  water.     It  is  more  especially  necessary  to  do 
this  in  those  parts  of  the  garden  which  are  most  in  shade ;  particularly  on 
the  north  side  of  the  house,  when  it  fronts  the  south.    The  ground  being 
ttenched,  and  the  walks  hollowed  out,  the  whole  should  remain  some  weeks  ^ 
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and»  if  copv^iiient,  one  yfhoU  win^f)  to  teltle,  beton  ike  final  naoodiisLg  of 
the  smface,  the  gravelling  or  pi^ving  pf  the  walki,  the  edging  of  them,  and 
the  planting  of  Uie  trees  and  shniha.  When  lo  much  time  cannot  be  allowed 
for  the  ground  to  settle,  it  is  better  not  to  trench  it  under  where  the  walks  and 
their  edgings  are  to  be  placed)  but  merely  to  dig  it;  because,  when  trenched 
gpund  does  not  settle  evenly,  which  it  very  seldom  does,  the  mataiala  of 
ifhicb  the  walk  ia  formed,  and  its  edgings  require,  after  a  few  monUk%  to  be 
tal^en  up  and  relaid. 

79.  Arrar^gpnentt  for  posU  ^  iuppori  cioUef-ftfi^«.r-One  cqifisiderable 
advantage  of  a  suburban  residence  to  most  families,  and  particularly  to  such 
as  have  children,  is,  that  they  are  enabled  by  it  to  wash  at  home,  and  have 
their  clothes  dried  in  the  open  ail?.  In  the  country,  plothes  are  generally 
dried  on  hedges  qr  bushes ;  but  in  suburban  gardens  Uiey  are  commonly  hong 
01^  lines  which  are  stretched  from  post  to  post  along  one  aide,  or  round  the 
eptire  garden.  Ip  gardens  to  hoMses  of  tbe  smaUeat  size,  these  posts  are 
commonly  fi^^ed  in  the  ground,  and  the  lines  fastened  to  them  on  washing 
days,  and  taken  down  when  not  wanted ;  but,  in  all  tbe  better  description  of 
gardens,  socl^ets,  wbich  have  been  previously  fitted  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
post^,  are  fixed  iu  tbe  ground ;  and  into  these  the  posts  are  inserted  on  washing 
4v^i  ^^  the  lines  «tt^hed  to  them.  When  the  clothes  are  dried,  and  the 
lines  are  also  dry,  and  have  been  taken  ofi*  and  laid  in  a  dry  p«rt  of  the  wash- 
house  or  back  kitchen,  the  posts  are  taken  up  out  of  tbe  sockets,  and  put 
somewhe^  under  cover.  If  there  ia  no  shed,  they  may  be  laid  on  bcacketa 
projecting  from  the  boundary  wall,  with  a  coping  board  close  over  them  to 
throw  off  the  rain. 

fig.  22.  shows  the  socket  fo^  the  clothes^post : 
it  i^  made  of  four  pieces  of  board,  forming  a 
rectangular  tube,  rather  narrower  at  the  lower 
end ;  and  ^  ia  a  cap,  or  cover,  also  pf  wood, 
with  Q,  ring  in  the  top  for  liiUog  it  off,  which  is 
put  on  when  the  poata  arc  not  in  use,  to  prevent 
the  socket  from  being  filled  up  with  dirt  and 
atones;  the  length  of  the  tube  forming  the 
socket  is  gener^ly  about  18  in.,  and  the  width 
inside  about  4  in.  at  top,  and  3  in.  at  bottom. 
Fig.  23.  representa  a  clothes-post:  it  has  a 
shoulder  at  the  lower  end  (at  tc),  to  prevent  it 
from  being  wedged  too  firmly  into  the  socket ; 
a^d  twQ  pins  (v)  passed  through  the  top,  in  opposite 
directions,  for  the  purpose  of  faatening  the  lines.  In  some 
gardens  the  linea  are  fastened  to  trees,  or  stretched  across 
the  garden  from  hooka  in  ^e  aide  walls ;  but  the  most  con- 
venient position  is  along  the  sides  of  the  walks,  over  the 
margin  of  the  turf,  so  that  a  person  may  stand  upon  the 
walk  while  hanging  up  and  takixvg  down  the  clothes. 

80.  A  green-hcmse^  arasagery,  or  cons^t^atqrif^  ought,  if  possible,  to  he 
attached  tp  every  suburban  residence.  The  custom  of  rearing  pUuts  in  pota, 
and  keeping  them  in  the  windows  of  dwelling-houses,  is  of  great  antiquity, 
though  it  ia  only  in  modern  times,  and  chiefly  since  the  days  of  liouis  XIV., 
that  a  h^^se  for  plants  has  become  a  conspicuQUS  feature  in  the  elevation  of 
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a  maiwipn.  The  most  ftixuAnt  4e8cnptipii  of  pUm^hoiue  is  what  ii  wUed  an 
orangery ;  in  vbich  fcinnerly  oraage-treei,  planted  in  large  boxes  or  tubs, 
were  l^pt  dunog  tbe  winter^  and  set  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  season. 
Siich  houses  almost  always  fjpcnted  the  south :  the  back  wall  was  of  masonry, 
the  roof  covered  with  slates,  tiles,  or  lead,  and  ^e  front  contained  a  range  of 
^V[ge  glass  windows.  Beneath  the  floor  there  was  sometimes  a  flue  for 
heating  \  and  at  other  times  this  purpose  was  eflected  by  means  of  German 
stoves.  As  the  object  of  the  orangery  was  merely  to  keep  the  trees  from  the 
frost,  and  Ibey  were  not  expected  to  grow  while  in  the  house,  this  description 
of  building  suited  them  peHecily ;  and  it  might  still  be  very  properly  added 
to  a  manaion>  provided  no  other  plants  were  placed  in  it  than  orange-trees, 
and  a  few  other  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  and  succulent  plants,  such  as 
myrtle^  oliveo,  oactusee,  agaves,  aloes,  &c.  Such  houses,  however,  are  totally 
unfit  fer  pUmts  which  gpow  or  flower  in  the  winter  season ;  such  as  camellias, 
heaths,  acacias,  and  all  those  Cape  and  Australian  ^es  and  shrubs  which,  by 
their  fipwers  and  newly-produced  foliage,  constitute  the  great  chann  of  British 
conservatories  during  the  winter  months.  To  render  an  orangery  fit  for 
keeping  such  plants,  it  is  necessary  that  the  roof  should  be  entirely  of  glazed 
frames,  to  admit  perpendicular  light,  without  which  no  plant  in  a  growing 
state  can  thrive;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  according  to  the  common  usage  of 
gardeners,  the  building  is  no  longer  palled  an  orangery,  but  a  conservatory; 
a  word  which  appei^  to  have  been  first  applied  to  plant-houses  by  Evelyn,  in 
Ids  Cal^ndarmm.  A  conservatory,  properly  speaking,  is,  however,  a  house  in 
which  beds  of  earth  igrp  formed  in  the  floor,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  are 
planted  in  them,  instead  of  being  kept  in  tubs  and  boxes.  This,  indeed,  is 
almost  the  only  kind  of  plant-house  now  attached  to  first-rate  mansions.  The 
term  green-hpuse  is  Dow  generally  confined  to  houses  having  glass  roofs, 
wliich  are  kept  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  orangery  or  conservatory,  but 
where  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  which  are  usually  small)  and  elevated 
upon  stages,  sp  as  to  bring  them  at  once  near  the  light  and  near  the  eye  of 
the  specti^tor.  The  characteristic  of  a  conservatory  is,  that  it  grows  a  few 
plants  to  1^  large  size,  and  so  as  tp  produce  scenery  of  a  magnificent  exotic 
aspect;  while  th|^  of  a  g^een-hpuse  is,  that  it  produces  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  plants  of  small  size,  which  may  be  cousidpTed  as  merely  living 
botanical  specimens  of  exotics.  The  green-house  is,  consequently,  much 
better  adapted  for  the  smallest  description  of  suburban  residences  than  the 
conservatory ;  and  a  modification  of  the  green-house,  which  may  be  called  a 
plant  cabinet,  or  cabinet  green-house,  in  which  a  few  choice  plants  are  kept, 
and  alw^s  tfiken  away  and  renewed  as  they  begin  to  fade,  is,  perhaps,  stUl 
more  appropriate.  What  are  called  plant-stoves,  tropical  plant-houses,  or 
hot-houses,  in  ftie  proper  sense  of  the  word,  are  unfit  for  being  attached  to 
dwelling-houses,  from  the  great  heat  and  moisture  required  to  render  their 
atmosphere  fit  for  the  plants  of  hot  climates.  We  shall  give  some  designs  for 
green- hqusps  and  conservatories,  with  details  for  their  construction,  fiiliog 
with  phipts,  fmd  general  management*  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

81.  The  e^fOjfmetnU  ^jfwM  \^  a  ffrfeu-homei  bpwever  small,  to  the  female 
part  of  the  fimuly  are  very  ppniidprahle ;  and,  where  ther«  are  children,  these 
anjoym^nts  may  be  mmgied  with  useful  initruction,  by  teaching  them  in  it  the 
namee  and  nature  of  plants,  and  their  culture  ^d  manf^ement  at  seasons,  or 
during  weather,  when  it  cannot  be  done  out  of  doors.    A  green-house  also 
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affords  exercue,  in  shifting,  potting,  tying  up,  pruning,  &c.,  in  cold  and  wet 
veather,  and  at  periods  of  the  year  vhen  nothing  can  he  done  in  the  open 
garden.  At  the  same  time  that  we  recommend  a  green-house,  it  is  proper  to 
state  that,  where  the  mistress  of  the  house  has  not  a  taste  for  plants,  and  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  working  among  them  herself;  and  where  this  taste  does  not 
exist  in  any  part  of  the  &mily,  and  no  gardener  is  kept,  a  green-house  is  in 
danger  of  hecoming  a  nuisance  rather  than  an  ornamental  appendage.  Id 
such  a  case,  where  it  is  determined  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  green-house,  for 
the  sake  of  fashion,  or  the  reputation  of  heing  fond  of  plants,  or  some  similar 
motive,  the  hest  mode  is  to  engage  with  the  nearest  nurseryman  or  florist  to 
keep  the  green-house  furnished  with  plants,  at  so  much  per  annum  or  per 
month.  By  this  means  it  will  always  look  well;  but  as  none  of  the  beantj 
which  it  presents  will  be  the  result  of  the  care  and  attention  of  any  part  of  the 
family,  of  course  the  enjoyment  derived  from  it  cannot  be  anyUiing  like  so 
great  as  where  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

82.  In  the  smallest  suburban  houses  the  common  substitute  for  a  green^hause 
is  the  window-sill;  and  the  greatest  extent  to  which  this  kind  of  gardening 
can  be  carried  is  by  having  the  sill  made  to  project  2  ft.  or  3  ft  from  the  wall 
of  the  house,  and  enclosing  it  with  an  outside  bow  window.  Into  the  space 
between  the  two  windows  the  warm  air  of  the  room  may  be  admitted  at 
pleasure ;  and  if  the  panes  of  both  windows  are  large,  and  kept  at  all  times 
perfectly  clean,  the  view  into  this  plant-cabinet  from  the  interior  of  the  room 
will  be  agreeable,  and  create  an  allusion  to  the  green-house  of  the  villa,  or  the 
conservatory  of  the  mansion.  For  houses  that  have  a  garret,  a  sort  of  green- 
house may  be  established  there,  by  forming  glass  windows  in  the  roof.  An 
enthusiast  amateur  might  indeed  have  the  roof  of  his  house  entirely  of  glass, 
and  train  vines  or  creepers  under  it,  which  might  be  planted  in  the  ground, 
and  their  stems  brought  up  against  the  outside  wall,  and  covered  with  a  wooden 
case.  In  such  roofs,  the  panes  of  glass  should  not  he  more  than  2}  in.  or  3  in. 
wide,  or  plate  glass  should  be  used,  in  order  to  prevent  breakage  from  hail. 
The  most  fitting  suburban  residences  for  having  green-houses  are  such  as  are 
either  quite  detached,  or  in  pairs ;  which  last-mentioned  houses,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  are  called  double  detached  houses*  One  of  the  most 
ordinary  modes  of  connecting  a  green-house  with  a  small  house  is  by  placing 
it  against  the  gable  end ;  it  being  understood  that  this  gable  end  fronts  the 
south,  the  south-east,  or  the  south-west :  though,  even  if  it  fronts  the  direct 
west  or  direct  east,  such  a  green-house  will  answer  for  many  kinds  of  green- 
house plants,  and  for  all  kinds  whatever,  with  an  extra  allowance  of  fire  heat 
during  winter.  For  double  cottages  or  houses,  where  the  gable  ends  front 
the  south-east  and  north-west,  a  green-house  may  be  placed  against  each ;  hut 
where  the  one  gable  fronts  the  south  and  the  other  the  north,  then  ihe^  one 
green-house  should  he  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  and  the  other  on  the 
west  side.  In  single  houses,  the  green-house  may  be  placed  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  and  may  be  of  many  forms,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  ground  plan,  and  the  style  of  elevation  of  the  house.  In 
whatever  manner  a  green-house,  or  plant-house  of  any  description,  is  attached 
to  a  house,  means  ought  always  to  be  provided  for  warming,  ventilating,  and 
watering  the  plant-house,  altogether  independently  of  the  dwelling-house ;  for 
few  things  are  more  disagreeable  and  unwholesome  to  human  beings,  as  well 
as  injurious  to  furniture,  and  the  walls  of  the  room,  than  the  close  damp 
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efflaTia  from  ihe  earth,  water,  and  plants  of  a  oonaerratory.  For  this  reason, 
the  plants  grown  in  conierratories  immediately  attached  to  drawing  rooms 
should  be  such  as  are  natives  of  very  dry  climates  (for  example,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Australia,  &c.)f  and,  consequently,  require  very  little  water ; 
and  the  gardener  should  contrive  to  give  his  waterings  either  late  in  the  even- 
ing, or  very  early  in  the  morning ;  and  previouslytto  the  hour  the  family  are 
likely  to  visit  it  the  house  should  be  well  ventilated. 

83.  Leading  rule$  for  laying  out  and  planting  Jhwer-bedt  in  the  gardent  of 
euburban  reeidencee^-^Jhe  following  rules  will  be  found  useful  in  laying  out 
and  planting  all  flower-gardens,  but  more  especially  those  of  suburban  resi- 
dences, where  a  regular  gardener  is  not  kept. 

1.  Where  the  space  is  small,  and  sarroimded  by  trees  and  high  walls,  so  as  not  to  be 
open  and  airy,  it  is  not  desirable  to  form  beds  or  borders  round  the  margin  of  the  plot,  but 
rather  to  hare  only  one  bed  in  the  centre,  and  the  rest  in  grass. 

9.  Where  the  space  is  open  and  airy,  either  large  or  small  beds  may  be  formed ;  and  it 
will  generally  be  desirable  to  snrroimd  the  whole  plot  with  a  narrow  bofder.  If  the  groond- 
floor  of  the  hove  is  a  ft.  or  8ft  above  the  level  of  the  plot,  then  a  figure,  or  collection  of 
beda,  may  be  laid  ont,  which  shall  be  looked  down  upon  from  the  window  as  a  whole ;  and, 
conseqaently,  to  aid  this  purpose,  the  beds  ought  to  be  planted  with  low-growing  plants, 
and,  in  general,  to  have  the  snrflice  corered  by  them;  each  bed,  in  this  case,  being  of  only 
one  kind  of  plant. 

8.  Where  the  rooms  on  the  groond-floor  are  on  a  level  with  the  snrfkoe  of  the  front 
garden,  or  nearly  so,  large  plants  may  be  employed  in  the  beds,  provided  the  beds  also  arc 
large ;  because,  as  in  this  case  the  beds  cannot  be  looked  down  upon,  and,  consequently, 
their  plan  can  never  be  taken  in  at  one  glance,  they  never  can  be  seen  as  a  whole  from 
above.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  use  large  plants,  which,  by  growing  of  such  a  height  as 
to  form  a  whole,  or  group,  when  looked  at  laterally,  will  prevent  the  idea  of  a  whole  formed 
by  the  Shapes  and  linee  of  the  beds,  when  seen  from  above,  having  been  intended  by  the 
idanter. 

4.  In  general,  no  figure  or  assemblage  of  beds  of  any  degree  of  intricacy,  and  where  the 
beauty  is  dependent  on  the  'shapes  of  the  beds  and  their  connection  together,  should  be 
ibrmed  where  it  cannot  be  looked  down  on  so  as  to  be  seen  all  at  once.  In  general,  also, 
parterres,  or  assemblages  of  figures  of  this  kind,  should  only  be  planted  with  very  low 
plants,  which  will  not  obstruct  any  part  of  the  outline  of  the  figures ;  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  an  occasional  tall  plant,  such  as  a  standard  rose,  to  produce  effect  by  contrast 
It  may  be  further  observed,  that  when  plants  are  to  remain  permanently,  such  should  be 
choMB  as  continue  hi  flower  ft>r  a  long  period  (say  two  or  three  months),  in  preference  to 
such  as  complete  their  time  of  flowering  in  a  short  period,  say  two  or  three  weeks.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  flower-beds  are  fbmished  with  plants  in  pots  plunged  in  the  soil,  with  a 
view  to  changing  them,  and  replacing  them  by  others  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering. 
plants  which  remain  a  short  time  in  flower  should  be  chosen ;  because  these  have,  in  general, 
a  greater  number  of  blooms  expanded  at  the  same  time,  and,  consequently,  while  they  last 
they  have  a  more  brilliant  effect.  This  is  portleularly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  bulbous 
flowers,  and  in  certain  annuals,  such  as  candytuft,  ten-week  stock,  fcO. 

5.  Where  a  symmetrical  figure  is  employed,  beds  which  answer  to  each  other  in  form 
and  position  ought  to  be  filled  with  plants,  either  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  the  same  general 
appearance,  and  which  flower  at  the  same  time :  for  example,  a  bed  of  mixed  hyacinths 
can  only  be  properly  opposed  to  another  bed  of  mixed  hyacinths ;  but  the  mixtures  need 
not  be  the  same  in  both  beds.  A  bed  o^  the  small  dwarf  blue  lobelia,  may  be  opposed  tO 
a  bed  of  the  blue  anagallis,  and  so  on. 

6.  Where  it  is  desirable  not  to  have  more  than  one  plant  of  a  spedes,  in  a  symmetrical 
flghre  ooAsistbig  of  various  beds,  the  principle  of  symmetry  may  be  preserved  in  planting 
by  placing  each  colour  by  itself.  Thus,  a  bed  of  white  flowers,  consisting  of  ten  plants  Of 
ai  many  different  species,  may  be  opposed  to  another  bed  of  ten  other  diflbrent  spedes,  alsO 
with  white  flowers. 

7.  The  dug  soriaee  of  beds  fiarmed  <m  s  grass  plot  ought  dther  to  be  deddedly  under  the 
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4m4Kp8  gf  $lie  griMi,  (ir  fleoidt41r  •Iwie  lta  Icrel.  |n  order  to  inicxmm  the  csprtiilcm  of  «t. 

i|a^  Ut  t«lM  fti^J  fixpn  tl^tt  0Qp^09•p^Cf  ideapf  wer^ 
of  a  p,if^cQltr  s^pe.  9^(1  piantini;  it  wi^i  t^owen. 

8.  In  the  p«M  of  flower-beds  on  turf  or  lawn,  wbere  a  ngalu  gardener  la  not  y^ept,  tlie 
outlines  qf  the  beda  ou^ht  to  be  formed  by  concealed  brickwork,  masonry,  tilea,  or  alatea , 
otherwise,  erery  time  the  |;rase  is  mown,  and  the  edges  <tf  the  bed  trimmed  with  the  apadc; 
and,  cspeeiaUy,  trery  time  the  beds  are  dug,  their  ontUnea  will  be  liable  to  be  pat  cot  of 
shape.  Where  common  bricks  and  plain  tiles  can  be  proeund,  the  simplest  lopde  of  fjdqg 
the  mttii^es  of  the  l^  or  bqrden  is  \^  Ibqn^  an  DP^wgnofu^  outline,  if  ^  triwiwakm 
VMjf  be  i^sed.  ^  tUas  ^  bricks  laid  on  their  brpad  M^  |t  an  angl^  qf  i5,%  ^  |4t<nni  in  |bc 
section.  Jig.  24. ;  \a  which 
a  is  the  brick,  b  the  sur- 
face ot  the  grass,  and  c 
t^e  wvfftk^  of  ^  dqg 
^ed,  defide^ly  u^der  the 
level  pf  the  grass  plo^ 
Hgreeahly  to  ^ule  7.  On 
th§  other  hand,  when  t^e 
surface  of  the  dug  bed  is 
to  pe  above  the  level  of  \h^  turf,  agreeably  to  the  same  rule,  the  brick  yhoiUd  be  placed  as 
at  d  in^.  26.;  the  turf  kept  to  the  level  show^  at  e,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  to  tlie  lerfti 
shown  at  /.  \^cn  plain  tiles  are  to  bp  used  instead  of  bricks  they  may  either  be  lei  into 
the  ground  perpendicularly,  and  their  upper  edge  kept  to  the  level  of  whichefer  surfitee  is 
to  be  the  highest  (viz.  (hat  of  th^  grass  plot,  or  the  bed) ;  or  they  may  be  laid  slopan^  in 
tiic  9ame  manner  as  the  bricks,  which  will  form  a  very  delicf^f^  outline,  well  adapted  Hor 
beds  in  small  Aront  gardens.  Hy  using  seof^circular  tile^i,  and  iusertii^  them  perpepdlcqUriy 
in  the  soil,  very  ^^|i  ciwilinear  outUxies  may  be  formed ;  but  such  tiles  cannot  be  pseil  ip 
a  slQ{ung  direc^on,  like  bricks  or  27 

plain  tUes.    Fig,  26.  shqws  the 
tiles  let  in  perpendicularly,  form- 
ing a  bed  2  in.  tiigher  than  the 
surrounding  turf .  i^.27.^l0ws 
the  til^  let  in  in  th^  same  man- 
ner, and  the  bed  made  2  in. 
lower  than  tlie  surrounding  turf. 
Fig.  28.  shows  the  tiles  Uid  |n,  in  a  sloping  manner,  so  as  tq  form  i(  bed  the  thif^e^f  9i 
the  tile  only  und^  the 
leyel  of  the  turf;  ^^d 
Jig.  29.  shpinrv  the  t^les  so 
f^ranged  m  to  fqnq  % 
ped  only  the  thi^l^n?^ 
of  the  tile  higb^  tUau 
the    surrounding    turf. 
Fig.  9p.  ia  a  surface  plan, 
sho^i;  ^e  nnmner  of 
forming  the  outlines  of  \>e^  ^tl^  semiqircular  tiles. 

%  Where  it  is  desired  to  express  high  art,  every  bed  or  bolder  qught  to  pQ  sunoonded ; 
or,  if  the  border  be  against  a  waU»  bordered  on  one 
Bjde,  with  either  a  raised  or  a  depressed  firamework 
oif  turf,  qr  of  stone,  or  bricks,  or  pebbles,  flints,  &c. 
\fh«ru  the  liieds  are  ra^M.  tbe  pUwt9  grown  in 
them  should  be  such  as  do  not  require  excess  of 
moisture^  and  w^ich  thrive  best  in  a  free  aur }  such, 
for  exaf^ple,  m  (liuks.   Where  the  beds  are  lowered, 
ax^  exc^ent  qpportunitjf  i4  aflbrded  of  growing 
plants  wi^ch  roquir^  mqre  than  Qrdinar]r  U^oisture.  specially  wtt^  they  are  ^  ^o^rer 
such  as  ranunculuses,  polyanthuses,  heart's  eases,  &c. 
10.  Ilorders  of  bripk  or  stfi^fs,  w  qt^er  arddtectural  ni^teiii^,  ougl^t,  in  general,  to  be 
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mnoirar  tban  bordcn  of  tmf,  leit  the  Ibree  of  odntrtst  should  be  too  great  for  the  general 
effect. 

11.  When  bottleis  of  box  or  other  plants  are  employed  to  fivm  maiginB  to  flower-beda 
on  tnrf;  they  ought  to  be  of  sereral  times  the  breadth  whioh  they  are  when  employed  to 
separate  walks  ftom  graTel,  in  order  to  giTe  them  a  distincttye  character,  and  to  prodace 
Boffldcntlbneof  elbetto  JnstUythfliriise.  Nothing  looks  worse  than  a  narrow  edging  of 
box.  sorroonding  a  bed  on  tiorf ;  the  narrow  edge  of  box,  appearing,  in  that  sitnatlon,  to  be 
quite  saperflnons ;  and,  its  colour  not  contrasting  with  that  of  the  grass,  it  has  a  de^d  doll 


13.  Where  beds  are  sunoonded  by  grarel  walks,  and  edged  with  box,  the  latter  ought 
always  to  be  of  such  a  breadth  as  to  fopi  a  strongly  mfffked  line  i  and,  though  t^0  sides  of 
the  edging  mi^y  be  dipped  so  as  to  give  them  a  slope,  and  prevent  thei^  getting  leaked 
ckMe  to  the  sorlhoe  of  the  ground,  yet  the  top  should  always  be  cut  quito  Hat  and  level. 

It.  VoOiing  looks  WQSCse  in  a  Howe^garden  than  to  hare  the  box  edgings  narrow  and 
li%b }  vfot^t  having  t^e  e^gas  qf  twf  margins  so  par?d  by  the  ipade  as  to  show  the  xmw 
nfit^edparth. 

84.  K^epk^  tJU  plants  <2a/mp<.— WherQ  there  ia  itbwt4MiQ«  of  room,  it  ii 
most  conveniexit  for  p^lt^re,  tq  keep  pesei^nia]!,  bien^ials,  amiH^rfs,  and  bu^b^ 
in  beds  or  cqippiirtioent^  by  theqift^lves ;  but,  ^betber  the  apace  for  flowers 
be  limited,  or  of  considerable  extent,  ir^^n  ^^  pbject  is  to  bare  an  equal 
display  of  flowers  in  spring  and  au^i^,  all  (bese  diflerent  binds  of  plants  must 
freqaeqt)j  be  i^ixed  together,  to  makeup  ^be  colours  required ;  for  example, 
^  iq  Februaryi  Marcb^  and  April,  vf  ry  tittle  could  be  efieot^d  iu  a  bed  or  border 
of  mi^ed  flowers,  ^ithput  the  aid  of  pr^cuses,  scillas,  and  hyacinths :  and, 
late  in  autiunn,  (herp  would  he  no  gxpat  display  without  dcthlias,  Inpines, 
China  aste^  naarigolds,  ftc,  ^tl  which  are  either  Inberous-rooted  plants,  or 
annuals.  l}V])f(^yer  Idn^s  of  flowers  may  be  admitted  into  a  4ower-bed  or 
bprder,  one  principlq  of  pla|iting  must  ^eyer  bp  last  sight  of;  tbfttiS|  dis- 
tinctness, or  the  kepping  of  evpry  pf^rttcular  plant  perfectly  isolated)  audi 
though  near  to,  yet  iieyer  allowing  it  to  touchy  the  acyoinutg  plants.  Tbis  is 
merely  the  prinpiple  of  the  gardenesque  appUed  to  flowers;  and  it  is  so 
decidedly  preferable,  in  point  of  ponvenience  |9f  PulUVPi  to  planting  so  close 
tpgether  as  that  the  plants  will  ypq^  join  together  and  povpr  the  surfiice  of  the 
soil,  that  we  should  never  for  a  n^gifient  think  of  recommending  vbat  may 
be  called  the  pipturesque  in  flower-planting,  either  for  a  floweiwgpsd^p  p^  for 
flowers  in  bordprs.  We  except,  bowpvpr,  creeppvs  i^d  low  plants,  ^nd 
perb^  plants  generally,  whpre  the  object  is  tp  produce  one  dense  inass  of 
any  particular  colour;  because  this  oljept  cannot  be  efiectpd  without  allowing 
the  plants  to  cover  the  Tjrhole  bed.  On  the  spme  principles  of  distinctness 
and  suitableness  for  culture,  no  sl^fui  that  are  npt  either  of  very  low  grpwtbi 
snch  as  dwarf  roses,  or  that  have  not  very  small  heads,  supported  on  stems 
four  feet  or  more  in  height,  shpul^  ever  bp  admitted  into  flower-beds  or 
borders.  Dwarf  roses,  for  all  prac^pal  purposes,  may,  in  efipct,  be  considered 
as  herbaceous  plants ;  since  they  flpwpr  best  when  kept  )ow  by  pruning,  a^d 
when  ta^en  up  and  replantpd  in  ifrpsb  soil,  evpry  yepr. 
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SECTION    11. 

DESIGNS   FOR  LAYING   OUT    AND    PLANTING    THE    GARDENS   OF   SUBORBAK 
RESIDENCES   FROM   ONE    PERCH   TO   TWO   ACRES   IN   EXTENT. 

85.  The  garden*  rf  kotues  m  a  connected  street,  or  row,  which  are  the 
smallest  in  this  class,  generally  consist  of  two  parts,  divided  from  emch 
other  hy  the  house,  through  which  the  hack  garden  is  entered.  Both  an 
necessarily  of  the  same  width  as  the  house,  hut  the  front  garden  is  generally 
square ;  while  the  hack  garden  varies  in  length,  according  to  circumsCaaees. 
The  side  walls  or  fences  are  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  they  are  g^eneially 
kept  low,  that  they  may  neither  throw  too  much  shade  on  the  garden,  nor 
impede  the  free  circulation  of  the  air.  At  the  end  of  the  back-garden,  far- 
thest from  the  house,  there  is  frequently  a  door  opening  into  some  back  road 
or  lane ;  and  if  there  is  a  stable,  it  is  placed  here. 

86.  The  gardem  of  sulnirban  villas,  which,  though  they  form  a  hn^en  street 
or  row,  are  partially  or  wholly  detached,  and  stand  either  singly  orinpahra,  also 
consist  of  a  front  and  a  back  garden,  but  the  latter  is  not  entered  thxxyngh 
the  house,  there  being  a  strip  of  ground  connecting  the  two  on  one  aide  of 
those  houses  which  stand  in  pairs,  and  on  both  sides  of  those  which  are 
detached.  The  back  garden  is,  however,  still  of  the  same  oblong,  regular 
form,  enclosed  by  low  straight  parallel  walls,  and  terminating  in  a  atraight 
wall  opposite  the  house,  and  opening  into  some  back  road  or  lane. 

87.  It  is  obvious  that  gardens  thus  shaped  can  afford  little  opportunity  for 
taste  being  displayed  in  laying  them  out,  and  that  their  chief  interest  must 
depend  upon  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  that  they  contain.  It  ia  also 
evident  that  unless  gardens  of  this  kind  are  kept  in  the  very  highest  state  of 
cultivation,  they  will  have  a  very  unpleasing  effect ;  as  their  whole  space  is 
continually  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  and  as  they  have  no  scenic  beauty 
to  direct  the  attention  from  their  untidiness  and  neglected  appearance. 

88.  The  planting  of  the  front  garden  of  a  suburban  residence  cannot  be 
much  varied.  No  large  trees  can  be  admitted,  as  they  would  throw  too  nia<*h 
shade  upon  the  windows,  and  there  is  no  space  for  variety  or  intricacy  in  the 
walks*  In  most  cases,  all  that  is  required  is  a  few  beds  for  flowers,  which 
should  be  kept  with  the  greatest  neatness,  or  a  few  flowering  shrubs,  inter- 
mixed with  evergreens.  The  situation  and  size  of  the  garden  mtist,  of  course, 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  deciding  which  of  these  plans  is  the  most  suit- 
able :  if  the  garden  is  small  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  will  be  best  to  plant  it 
with  showy  flowers ;  but  if  the  garden  is  in  the  shade  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  it  will  be  best  to  plant  it  with  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs^ 
such  as  the  arbutus  and  laurestinus.  Even  a  plantation  of  hollies  only,  pro- 
vided a  few  variegated  ones  be  introduced,  has  a  very  good  effect 

89.  The  laying  out  and  planting  of  the  back  garden  admits  of  much  greater 
variety  than  the  front ;  particularly  when  it  is  the  garden  of  a  suburban  villa, 
either  wholly  or  entirely  detached  from  the  surrounding  houses.  It  is  true,  that 
the  shape  of  the  ground,  and  the  formality  of  the  boundaries,  must  give  \ 
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what  of  a  peculiar  character  to  all  gardens  of  this  kind,  hut  Btill  they  allow 
■ome  latitude  to  taste.  The  style  in  which  they  are  laid  out,  must,  however, 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  kind  of  garden  the  proprietor  may  he  in 
want  of;  hut  there  are  three  principal  points  to  he  kept  in  yiew,  to  which 
all  the  various  kinds  of  suhurhan  garden  we  shall  describe  may  he  referred, 
viz. : — 

1.  £conomy  in  the  first  laying  out  and  after-management. 

2.  Profit  as  regards  the  produce. 

3.  Ornament  and  enjoyment. 

90.  Economy f  when  it  is  to  he  combined  with  neatness,  and  an  agreeable 
appearance,  is,  perhaps,  most  easily  attained,  by  covering  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground  with  grass ;  and  a  small  garden  of  this  kind  might 
he  easily  kept  in  order  by  the  proprietor  himself,  or  an  ordinary  man-servant, 
or  labourer,  by  the  aid  of  a  mowing  machine.  There  would  thus  be  scarcely 
any  expense  in  the  after-management,  and,  as  a  surface  of  grass  when  kept 
regularly  mown  and  swept,  is  always  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  has  a  neat 
appearance,  tlie  garden  could  be  kept  in  excellent  order  at  the  least  possible 
expense.  The  laying  out  would  also  cost  as  little  as  possible,  as  there  would 
be  no  expense  but  levelling  the  ground,  making  the  walks,  covering  the 
centre  bed  with  turf,  or  sowing  it  with  grass-seeds,  and  planting  a  few  trees 
and  shrubs. 

91.  Profit  from  the  garden  of  a  small  street  house  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected ;  and,  indeed,  even  where  there  is  a  large  garden  to  a  suburban  villa, 
almost  the  only  saving  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  In  the  article  of  fruit;  as  the 
vegetables  grown  in  it  generally  cost  more  than  they  could  be  bought  for  from 
a  greengrocer.  There  is,  however,  a  great  pleasure  in  having  vegetables 
from  one's  own  garden ;  and,  indeed,  some  vegetables  are  so  much  better 
when  quite  fresh,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble  of  growing  them. 
Peas,  young  cabbages,  and  various  kinds  of  greens,  become  tough  and  insipid 
when  they  have  been  gathered  for  several  days ;  and  it  is  a  great  convenience 
for  a  cook  to  have  parsley,  mint,  and  other  pot-herbs,  always  ready  whenever 
she  may  want  them.  A  garden  of  this  kind,  however,  as  it  must  have  a  large 
proportion  of  dug  ground  in  it,  requires  a  great  deal  of  care  to  keep  it  in  even 
tolerable  order,  and  it  looks  very  untidy  if  it  is  neglected. 

92.  Ornamental  gardemng  is,  however,  the  most  expensive  of  all  modes  of 
keeping  a  garden ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  even  a  small 
ornamental  garden  in  the  highest  state  of  order  and  neatness  without  a  regu- 
lar gardener,  a  reserve  garden,  and  a  green-house,  or  pits  and  frames.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  the  best  way  is  to  contract  with  a  nurseryman  to 
Veep  the  garden  in  order,  and  frdl  of  flowers,  at  a  given  price  per  year ;  hut 
as  tbis  takes  away  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor  and  his  family 
ui  the  garden  (as  we  all  like  things  of  our  own  creation,  better  than  what  is 
done  for  us),  a  more  agreeable  plan  is  to  have  a  gardener  once  a  week  to 
Veep  the  place  in  order;  and  to  fill  the  beds  with  green-house  plants 
purchased  from  the  people  who  hawk  them  about  in  the  streets.  If  the 
Boil  and  situation  are  tolerably  good,  these  plants  will  grow  luxuriantly^  and 
produce  abundance  of  flowers  from  May  till  September  or  October,  when  the 
pUmts  will  be  killed  by  the  firost. 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  examples  of  the  best  manner  of  laying  out  and 
planting  suburban  gardens,  economically,  profitably,  and  ornamentally. 
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1 1.  Subkrban  Gardehi  M  fMtdl  wtrmmuf  is  the  pHnitlpHl  oljitH  §n  triHr. 
Debion  I.   Ln^hiff  out  and  ptai/itvn§  the  ^e&dehi  of  H  tttr^t  AtHW?  of  tike 

snknllest  »iz}f: 
0d.  l^a^hjg  oid  the  ground, — J^.  31.  shoWfl  a  pldt  bf  ground,  lii  irhicli  ^e 


house)  which  is  30  ft.  by  20  ft ,  haft  A  fh)nt  gatden  of  nettfly  the  sanlK  sitft, 
and  a  back  garden  about  90  ft  in  length  by  30  ft.  in  breadth.  The  kitbben 
bf  the  hoiiie  is  half  sunk  under  ground,  and  the  ground  floor  is  ascended  tn, 
fVom  both  gardens;  by  five  t\ep9i  There  may  be  a  privy  and  a  dusthole  in  a 
sunk  area  (d)  at  the  back  of  the  house,  on  a  lerel  with  the  kitichen ;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  there  is  a  board  projecting  from  the  wall  Or  fbnce« 
which  will  be  covered  with  ivy,  ahd  under  whieh,  on  t^o  brilcketa,  may  be 
laid  (by  pushing  them  in  endwise)  the  elbthes-postSj  when  hoi  ih  use.  Thi^ 
ground  having  been  properly  levelledi  ahd  drained  if  necessary^  the  central 
bed  is  marked  out,  and  places  fbr  the  clothes-poSts  ($  79)  are  sunk  at  the  ibtir 
corhers.  There  is  no  manuHe-tank  or  well,  beciiuse  no  part  of  the  ground  is 
to  be  diig ;  but  there  may  be  a  small  pit  sunk  in  the  ground^  with  ft  odtet 
fitted  to  it,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  at  e^  under  the  clothes-post  bracket, 
for  any  decayed  leaves  or  twigs,  which  may  be  required  to  be  removed  in  th^ 
intervals  between  the  stated  times  that  a  man  comes  to  mow  the  grass.  From 
the  entrance  gate  or  door  (a),  a  walk  4  ft.  broad  is  formed  to  the  front  door 
of  the  house  (b) :  along  one  side  of  this  Walk^  undfer  the  grass,  the  water 
service-pipe  is  laid ;  and  bn  the  other  side  the  gaa-pipe^  if  any;  The  landing 
to  the  back  door  is  at  (e),  under  whibh  are  a  safe  or  small  larder,  and  also  the 
water^istbm.  A  small  cistern  over  the  privy,  at  the  other  end  of  the  iltea, 
])rotected  by  a  double  roof^  with  the  interstice  stufl^d  with  hay,  would  render 
this  an  excellent  watei>closet.  A  walk  3  ft.  '^ide  ik  conducted  round  the 
garden,  the  space  between  it  and  the  wall  forming  a  border  18  in.  in  width, 
except  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  2  ft,  wide,  in  ordbr  to  liiake  room  for  the 
refuse  pit  at  e,  over  which  is  the  clotheS-post  bracket.  The  plot  of  ground  in 
front,  and  also  the  whole  Of  that  behind,  ^ith  the  exception  of  the  walks, 
ihay  be  sown  with  grass  seeds,  or  laid  down  with  tutf,  and  the  walks  laid 
with  flagstones,  or  slates,  or  paved  with  bricks  on  edgCj  instead  of  being 
gravelled,  in  order  to  save  trouble  in  keeping  them  ih  ordeh 

94.  Planting  the  front  garden, — The  boundary  fences  of  the  front  garden  may 
be  planted  with  gold  and  silver-leaved  ivy,  intermixed  with  a  plant  ot  two  of 
the  coihmon  ivy;  and  the  botmdaiy  fencbs  of  the  back  garden  faiay  be  wholly 
planted  with  either  the  common  or  the  giant  ivy^  or  with  a  tfaixture  of  both. 
In  the  eentf'e  of  the  lawn,  in  the  fh>iit  garden,  may  be  planted  a  laurestihus, 
an  arbutus,  a  phillyi-ea,  ah  aiicuba,  fi  double-blossomed  fhrxe^  Ckitoneiater 
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Uttt  tMy  A  iBOdlittifln  or  variegated  box)  an  erergreen  irbddod^ndron,  oi  Boirie 
ethe?  conij^aet  growing  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  which  may  be  selected  from 
the  iescriptive  catalogue  of  hardy  evergreen  shrubfl  whibh  we  shall  give  in  a 
ftitttre  page;  or  a  d&cidnous  floweritig  shrub  may  be  substituted  for  an  ever- 
green tr(9e,  if  there  should  be  chiefly  evergreens  in  the  adjoining  gardens; 
Amoilg  the  beautiful  deciduous  shrubs  of  moderate  growth  which  require 
little  or  no  pruning  add  management,  may  be  mentioned -the  Cyddnia 
jap6itiea  (either  the  pale  or  the  deep  red-flowered  variety,  or  a  plant  of  each 
put  into  one  hole))  the  Persian  lilac,  and  the  Rlhet  sangulneum.  Of  all 
these  plants  the  two  most  suitable  are  the  laurestinus  and  th^  Cyddnia 
Jap6nica^  because  neither  require  any  pruning,  and  both  flower  in  the  winter 
season.  As  these  plants  however,  from  their  beaiity,  cheapness,  and  easy 
culture,  may  possibly  be  common  in  the  adjoining  gardens^  if  expense  shoilld 
not  be  an  object,  one  of  the  evergreen  berberries  or  inahoniaS)  such  as  Bir- 
ItHt  dealb&ta  or  Mahbnta  ^quifblium,  or  G&rrya  eUiptica  (a  valuable  winter 
shrub),  ihi^  be  selected  as  the  evergreen ;  or^  if  a  deciduous  shrub  be  pre. 
fbrredi  Jpirsk  nrisfblia,  or  S,  b^Ua,  or  some  other  species  of  that  genus)  or  a 
yellow  azalea,  may  be  substituted.  These  comparatively  rare  evergreen  and 
deciduous  shrubs  are  as  hardy  as  the  others;  and,  like  them^  require  ho 
pruning  whatever,  further  than  cutting  off  dead  wood  or  dead  flowers;  But  if 
all  the  adjoining  front  gardens  are  planted  with  the  more  rare  and  beahtiful 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  occupier  should  have  the  laudable  desire  of 
increasing  the  general  variety  in  the  street,  he  may  step  f^om  the  garden 
into  the  fields,  and  place  in  the  centre  of  his  grass  plot,  for  ah  evergreen,  the 
edUunon  spurge  laurelj  or  the  dduble-blossomed  furze ;  and  for  a  deciduous 
shmb  (if  he  should  prefer  one),  the  spindle  tree^  or  any  dwarf  British  willow, 
may  be  made  choice  of.  Should  even  these  bd  already  introduced,  he  may 
hare  recourse  to  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  take  one  of  the  dwarf  Varieties  of 
the  common  sprucei  such  as  Jhiet  ezc^lsa  Clanbrasiltdna,  or  a  dwarf  pine, 
such  as  Plnus  sylvSstris  pumilio^  or  P.  s.  MUghni, 

95.  In  the  back  garden^  We  would  merely  introduce  a  few  standard  low 
flowering  trees,  or  fruit  trees,  placing  them  along  the  centre  of  the  lAwn,  that 
they  may  not  interfere  with  the  walks,  along  the  lawn  side  of  which  clothes- 
lines will  probably  occasionally  be  plaeed  ih  the  manher  before  mentioned. 
(§  79.)  The  tree  nearest  the  house  shduld  be  a  dduble-blossomed  hawthorn, 
because  it  comes  sooner  into  leaf  than  any  other  Idw  tree^  and  the  flowers 
bfeing  doiible,  are  not  Succeeded  by  fruit,  so  that  the  tree  is  in  n6  year  so 
exhausted  but  that  it  can  flower  abundantly  the  year  fblldwing ;  whereas  a 
•ihgle-bloBsomed  thorn^  or  tree  of  any  kind  in  which  the  flowers  are  succeeded 
bjr  a  large  crop  of  fruit,  seldonl  blbssonls  well  two  years  in  succession.  Such 
trees,  therefore^  should  never  be  chosen  for  points  of  view  where  it  is  wished 
to  have  a  fine  show  of  blossoms  every  year ;  but  rather  trees  which,  like  the 
above-mentioned  variety  of  thorn,  bear  double  blossoms.  The  next  tree  may 
feither  be  a  P^rus  specf&biiis,  dr  transparent  or  Siberian  crab,  or  some  descrip- 
tion of  apple  which  has  showy  blossoms  and  bears  abundantly^  such  as  the 
Hawthornden.  The  thhrd  tree  may  be  a  perfumed  cherry,  standard  all-saints' 
cherry,  double-blossomed  cherry,  an  almond,  br  a  Cotonedster  frigida,  C. 
aff\nis,  or  some  similar  tree,  which  hiay  be  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
har^  trees  and  shrUbs  given  hereafters  The  next  tree  Inay  be  a  mulberry, 
which  thrives  and  bears  abundantly  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  and  which 
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should  always  be  planted  on  grass ;  because,  as  the  firuit  drops  the  moment  it 
is  ripe,  it  can  be  picked  up  clean  for  use,  which  it  cannot  if  it  falls  on  dug 
ground  or  gravel.  The  two  succeeding  trees  may  be  a  laburnum  and  a  scarlet 
thorn;  or,  if  the  occupier  prefers  fruit  trees,  they  may  be  two  pears,  say  a 
glout  morceau,  and  a  Marie  Louise,  or  abeurr6  de  Capiaumont;  or  they  may 
be  two  plums,  or  cherries :  or,  if  he  prefers  evergreen  trees,  they  may  be  two 
variegated  hollies.  We  recommend  the  variegated  holly,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  of  evergreens,  and  is  in  no  danger  of  growing  out  of  bounds^ 
so  as  to  require  pruning.  Next  to  it,  for  the  climate  of  London,  the  cedar  of 
Goa  may  be  planted ;  but,  as  the  cedar  of  Goa  is  somewhat  tender,  perhaps 
a  preferable  plant  for  a  smoky  situation  would  be  the  Quircas  ilex,  of  which 
the  wiUow-leaved  and  beech-leaved  varieties  may  be  selected ;  or,  for  colder 
climates,  the  common  red  cedar.  We  have  here  shown  only  one  line  of  trees 
down  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  because  they  will  there  have  abundance  of 
room :  they  will  not  require  pruning  for  many  years,  and  their  leaves  will 
drop  on  the  grass,  and  not  litter  the  walks.  When  low-growing  trees  are 
planted  near  the  walks,  their  branches  hang  over  them;  and  every  year 
those  which  inconvenience  persons  passing  along  the  walks  require  to  be  cut 
off,  or  tied  up,  and  this  would  occasion  expense  in  keeping,  which  it  is  one  of 
the  desiderata  in  this  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible.  For  this  reason  no  tree  or  shrub  is  directed  to  be  planted  agamai 
the  house,  because  that  would  be  to  incur  the  expense  of  training  and 
pruning.  The  trees  should  be  procured  of  6ft.  or  8  ft.  in  height,  so  that  tbetr 
tops  may  be,  when  planted,  out  of  the  reach  of  injury  from  children  ;  and 
the  grass  may  either  be  sown,  or  turf  may  be  procured  and  laid  down.  The 
latter  produces  the  more  immediate  effect,  though  it  is  by  much  the  more 
expensive,  and,  in  the  end,  the  turf  is  inferior,  from  its  usually  containing  a 
mixture  of  unsuitable  grasses  and  broad-leaved  plants.  The  grass  seeds  will 
produce  a  close  verdant  surface  in  about  three  months,  and,  in  a  year,  a 
much  finer  lawn  than  turf  brought  from  common  pasture,  or  meadow,  or  an 
old  grass  field.  The  flagstones  or  slates  should  be  laid  on  brick  piers,  buUt 
on  a  solid  foundation ;  so  that  their  surface  may  be  at  all  times  level  and 
even  at  the  joints,  for  walking  on.  The  surface  of  paved  walks,  like  that  of 
all  others,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  should  be  rather  higher  than  the  adjoin- 
ing surfaces :  otherwise,  in  heavy  rains,  they  become  receptacles  for  water, 
which,  being  often  muddy,  dbfigures  the  stones,  the  pavement,  or  the  gravel: 
but  on  this  subject  we  shall  enter  more  at  length,  when  treating  of  walks,  in 
a  future  page.  If  the  shrub  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  front  garden  be  one 
of  the  more  rare  kinds,  the  natural  loam,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  the 
soil  in  both  gardens,  may  require  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  sand,  peat  earth, 
or  vegetable  mould,  to  lighten  and  enrich  it  The  kinds  of  grass-seeds  proper 
for  sowing  the  lawn,  and  the  mode  of  procedure,  &c.,  will  be  given  in  a 
future  page. 

96.  The  expense  of  carrying  uUo  execution  this  manner  of  laying  out  and 
planting  a  suburban  garden  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  price  of  flagstone  or 
paving  slate.  In  London,  this,  taking  a  quantity  of  the  material  together, 
would  he  from  4d,  to  6d.  a  foot ;  so  that  every  foot  in  length,  of  a  walk  3  ft. 
broad,  would  cost  from  U,  to  is,  6^.,  independently  of  the  expense  of  building 
the  piers  by  which  the  flagstones  are  to  be  supported.  The  whole  expense  of 
making  these  walks  will  be  about  three  times  that  of  walks  laid  with  gravel : 
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but  the  saving  of  expense  in  after-keeping  wiQ  be  so  very  great,  that  no  one 
who  can  afford  the  first  cost  will  ever  consider  that  as  a  reason  for  not  haying 
them.  If  preferred,  the  walks  may,  however,  be  of  gravel  or  asphalte; 
directions  for  making  which  will  be  given  hereinafter.  The  trees  will  cost 
2f .  6tL  each,  and  the  grass  seeds  for  both  gardens  2t.  6d,  The  whole  expense 
of  laying  out  and  planting,  including  the  paving,  may  be  between  202. 
and  30/. 

97.  The  expmue  of  keeping  a  garden  so  laid  otU  and  planted^  even  if  it 
were  200  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide,  would  not  cost,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  20t.  a  year ;  and  yet  it  would  at  all  times  look  neat.  The  ivy  would 
grow  up  against  the  walls,  and  cling  to  them,  without  any  expense  of  nailing 
or  pruning,  except  when  it  infringed  too  much  on  the  lawn  in  the  front 
garden,  or  on  the  walk  in  the  back  garden,  which  it  would  not  do  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  but  it  might  require  to  be  trimmed  a  little  at  the  roots  once  a 
year.  In  consequence  of  there  being  no  box  or  other  planted  edgings,  there 
would  be  no  expense  of  keeping  them  in  order,  and  occasionally  renewing 
them ;  and  the  margin  of  the  lawn  would  only  require  to  be  prevented  from 
spreading  over  the  flagstones,  by  clipping  the  grass  with  a  pair  of  shears 
every  time  the  surface  was  mown.  Neither  the  trees,  nor  the  shrubs  in  the 
front  garden,  would  need  any  pruning  whatever  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
except  the  cutting  out  of  such  dead  wood  as  might  appear  among  the 
branches.  We  do  not  say  that  the  fruit-trees  would  not  be  improved  by 
pruning,  but  merely  that,  as  far  as  neatness  of  appearance  is  concerned,  it 
would  be  quite  unnecessary.  The  walks  would  be  cleaned  by  every  shower 
of  rain,  and  would  not  even  require  sweeping,  except  when  the  edges  of  the 
grass  were  clipped.  The  sole  expense  would  thus  be  that  of  mowing  the 
lawns  and  clipping  their  edges,  which  might  be  done  six  or  eight  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  at  2t.  or  2s.  6rf.  a  time ;  or  the  occupier,  or  his  servant, 
might  cut  the  grass  with  Budding's  mowing-machine,  and  the  edges  with  a 
pair  of  small  hedge  shears. 

98.  In  planiing  a  garden  of  this  kind  in  a  situation  exposed  to  the  smoke, 
care  should  be  taken  to  use  only  those  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  will 
thrive  in  close  situations,  as  there  are  some  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees  which 
experience  proves  will  thrive  even  in  the  midst  of  smoke.  Thus,  for  the  plot 
in  front,  we  should  recommend  Aitcuba  jap6nica  as  an  evergreen,  because 
this  remarkable  plant,  though  a  native  of  Japan,  endures  the  smoke  of 
London  better  than  any  indigenous  evergreen  shrub  whatever ;  and,  as  a 
deciduous  shrub,  the  common  purple  lilac,  which  is  both  ha^dy  and  beautiful, 
and  comes  early  into  leaf.  The  trees  in  the  back  garden  might  be  the 
double-blossomed  and  scarlet  thorns,  both  of  which  will  grow  and  look  well 
for  at  least  eight  or  ten  years ;  the  laburnum,  the  almond,  the  mulberry 
(which  thrives  admirably  in  the  most  smoky  places),  and  the  weeping  or 
alltamts'  cherry  (which  is  one  of  the  few  flowering  trees  that  prosper  in  the 
gardens  of  Lambeth  Palace,  though  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  numerous 
houses  and  manufactories).  Ivy,  whether  common,  giant,  or  variegated,  will 
thrive  in  the  very  heart  of  London.  Grass  will  not  live,  and  look  well,  in 
smoky  situations,  for  any  length  of  time ;  but,  if  the  P6a  Annua  he  used,  it 
will  ripen  its  seeds  and  sow  itself  every  year;  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that 
daring  winter  it  is  greener  than  any  other  grass  that  will  grow  in  a  town. 
Should  it  fail  in  any  part,  and  leave  bare  patches,  seeds  may  be  procured 
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from  tbe  seed-shops,  and,  being  sown  at  any  season,  will  oome  up  in  a 
few  days. 

Design  II. — To  lay  out  and  plant  the  garden  of  a  street  kouee  of  larger 
eize,  hut  ttill  in  the  thnpleet  numner. 

99.  To  lay  out  and  plant  a  larger  garden  of  the  same  kind,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  tbe  same  objects,  all  the  difference  would  be,  that,  instead  of 
one  shrub  in  the  front  garden,  there  should  be  several ;  and,  instead  of  one 
row  of  trees  in  the  back  garden,  there  should  be  two,  or  perhaps  three  ;  or, 
what  would  be  much  better,  that  the  trees  should  be  planted  in  quincunx,  mm 
shown  in  fig,  32.,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  breadth  to  the  centre  of  the 
lawn,  and  to  make  the  garden  seem  much  larger  than  it  really  is.  The  walks 
would  still  be  laid  with  flagstones,  or  some  description  of  pavement ;  the 
walls  would  be  planted  with  ivy  ;  and  the  house  would  still  be  left  without  a 
vine,  a  fig,  or  a  rose,  trained  against  it.     Fig,  32.  is  the  plan  of  a  suhurban 


street  residence,  the  house  and  front  and  back  gardens  of  which  occupy  a 
space  60  ft.  in  width,  by  200  ft.  in  length.  Here  the  entrance  walk  (a)  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  front  garden,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  grass 
plot,  with  a  large  shrub  in  the  centre,  and  smaller  ones  at  each  angle.  There 
is  a  servants'  entrance  at  one  side  at  b,  and  a  sunk  area,  both  before  and 
behind ;  that  in  front  being  narrow,  and  serving  merely  to  keep  the  walls 
dry,  while  that  behind  is  broad,  and  contains  a  larder,  bottle-rack,  and  similstr 
conveniences  required  for  a  house  of  the  second  rate.  The  back  garden  is 
planted  with  four  rows  of  low  trees,  two  near  each  walk,  in  quincunx,  leaving 
a  broad  space  in  the  middle,  about  100  ft.  in  length,  well  adapted  for  a  party 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  on  in  the  summer  season,  for  a  dance,  or  for 
placing  a  tent  dn,  for  sitting  under,  at  the  farther  end.  A  garden  of  this 
kind  might  be  laid  out  and  planted  for  30/.  or  40/. ;  and  kept  perfectly  neat 
for  30«.  or  40*.  a  year. 

Design  III.  To  lay  out  and  plant  the  gardens  of  a  suburban  fnUa,  laiih 
regard  to  economy,  but  with  some  attention  to  ornament, 

100.  The  situation  of  the  house  in  fig,  33.  appears  almast  inconvenieotly 
near  the  street  or  road ;  but  the  house  is  so  placed,  in  order  to  allow  an 
appearance  of  ample  space,  and  breadth  of  lawn,  to  be  given  to  the  grounds. 
In  fig.  33.,  a  is  the  entrance ;  b,  the  drawing-room,  having  a  view  the  whole 
length  of  the  lawn ;  c  is  the  dining-room,  having  a  very  confined  view,  and, 
in  short,  looking  across  some  bushes,  to  a  screen  of  evergreens  (say  hollies  or 
evergreen  oaks) ;  d  is  the  breakfast-room,  or  common  sitting-room  of  the 
family,  looking  on  a  flower-garden,  to  which  there  is  a  descent  from  a  balcony 
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by  three  stqis.    The  oiher  small  rooia  may  be  used  as  a  business,  waiting,  or 
gentleman's  room ;   and  the  situation  of  the  staircase   is  indicated.     The 
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central  hall  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  house,  and  may,  in  summer,  be  used 
occasionally  as  a  music-room,  or  as  a  play-place,  or  danciog-room,  for  chil- 
dren. All  the  offices  are  on  the  basement  story,  and  the  first  and  second 
floors  are  bed-rooms.  If  circumstances  are  favourable,  a  small  piece  of 
water,  supplied  from  a  dripping  rock,  at  e,  would  have  a  good  effect ;  and 
there  might  be  rock-work,  or  a  statue ;  there  might  also  be  a  statue  on  a 
pedestal,  surrounded  with  tazza  vases  of  flowers,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower- 
garden  ;  or,  if  water  were  abundaut,  a  fountain  might  be  substituted  for  the 
statue.  The  rest  of  the  garden,  with  the  exception  of  the  surrounding  border 
between  the  walk  and  the  boundary  wall,  is  entirely  of  turf,  varied  by  choice 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  including  some  fruit-trees  and  fruit  shrubs. 

101.  Laying  out, — We  shall  suppose  the  piece  of  ground  to  be  about  250  fl. 
in  length,  and  100  ft.  in  breadth,  and  that  the  ground  has  been  properly 
levelled ;  the  next  point  is  to  provide  efficient  drainage,  as  the  part  of  the 
garden  which  is  to  be  covered  with  grass  will  be  of  comparatively  little  use, 
unless  it  be  thoroughly  drained,  so  as  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  widking  upon 
nearly  all  the  year.  The  levelling  and  draining  having  been  completed,  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  mark  out  the  situation  of  the  walks ;  and  these,  as 
the  main  object  is  to  have  a  broad  expanse  of  lawn,  are  kept  as  near  the 
boundary  line  as  practicable.  They  may  be  made  of  gravel,  or  any  other 
similar  material,  or  laid  with  flagstones  or  asphalte,  in  the  way  that  will  be 
described  under  the  head  of  Garden  Operations.  The  flower  garden  may  then 
be  staked  out,  and  turf  laid  over  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  back  garden 
from  ^  to  e,  a  dug  border  being  left  at  A,  i,  and  k,  if  thought  advisable ;  there 
might  be  also  dug  beds  at  g  and/;  and  the  border  between  the  walls  and  the 
walks  should  be  dug  ground.  The  trees  at  /,  m,  n,  o,  and  v,  should,  however, 
be  all  planted  on  the  grass. 

102.  The  planting  of  a  garden  of  this  kind  must  depend,  in  some  measure, 
on  the  taste  of  the  proprietor ;  but  as  economy  is  to  be  our  object,  the  follow- 
ing forty-three  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  recommended  for  planting  on 
the  grass,  as  being  at  once  both  cheap  and  ornamental,  either  in  their  general 
appearance  and  the  colour  of  their  leaves,  or  in  their  flowers  : 

p2 
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PfnB  baooiitfti  tlie  SIberlaii  crab. 
P^nu  ooronitfU,  the  gvUmd-Howend  enb. 
i*^ro8  ABtnduiiea,  the  tranf|Mrait  cnb. 
P^Tua  speetibilis,  the  ahowy-llowered  cnh. 
Qairetu  C^rrli,  the  Turkey  oak. 
Qaircaa  /lex,  the  oommoa  erergreen  oak. 
Shtu  Cdtiniu,  the  periwig  tree. 
RbAB  dlegKiis,  the  stag't-hocn  wnnKoh, 
Bibea  adrenm,  the  yellow-flowered  cvmnt. 
Bobinto  vito&ea  and  hispida,  the  glatinoiis 

and  rose-flowered  acadas. 
5iUix  omygdalina,  the  almond-leaTed  willow. 
Sophdra  Jap6nica,  the  Japan  K^ihora  and 

the  weephig  variety. 
'Spkrtimnj^aoeumf  the  Spanish  broom. 
£rpartiiim  mnltifldnim,  the  white  broom. 
StAat'h  AyperieUblia  and    oOicifblia.    the 

hypericiim-leaved  and  the  willow-leared 

spiraea,  and  other  kinds. 
Symphbria  racembsa,  the  mowbmy  tree. 
Thhja.  ocoldentiOJa,  the  arbor  vits. 
Fibdmum  (Xpains,  the  snowball  tree. 
ZT^lex  eorope^  plina»  the  dooble-blaeeGmed 

ftirze. 
Xyldstemn  Tat^ulcom,  the  tartarian  honey- 

snckle. 


^m^dalus  commhnia,  the  < 

Bftola  41ba,  the  common  biroh. 

G^rcis  SiliquiBtrom,  the  Jndas  tree. 

C6rniiB  sibdrica,  the  ooral-wooded  dog- 
wood. 

Oratcgoa  Oxyaodntha  var.,  the  doable  and 
scarlet-flowering  hawthorns,  and  other 
species  or  rarieties  of  Oatft^gns. 

Cydbnia  Jap6nica  (commonly  called  Pfna 
Japdnioa). 

CS^tisus  alplnos,  the  Scotch  laburnum. 

Ddphne  Mezirewn,  the  common  mexereon. 

Itigus  sylyitioa  purpiirea,  the  purple  beech. 

Halieia  tetriptera,  the  snow-drop  tree. 

iTibisons  syriaoos,  the  alth»a  frutex. 

ITippdphae  argdntea,  the  silTer-leayed  book- 
thorn. 

JBypdrioum  Kalmidmon,  Kalm*s  St.  John's 
wort. 

/lex  i^qnifblium,  the  common  holly. 

Zwbxts  ndbilis,  the  sweet  bay. 

Xigt&strum  Tulgiure,  the  common  privet. 

i%ilad^phus  coronioias,  the  common  gar- 
den syringa,  and  many  other  kinds. 

Phill/rea  angostiiblia,  the  narrow-leaved 
phillyrea. 

P;^rtt8  ancup^a,  the  mountain  ash. 

These  will  all  bear  the  London  smoke,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  sweet 
bay,  are  quite  hardy.  If  forty  sorts  in  mixture  were  ordered  from  a  nursery- 
man, they  would  cost  98.  per  dozen ;  but,  if  the  above  list  were  given  to  the 
same  nurseryman,  he  could  not  afford  them  for  less  than  Is.  each  on  an 
average,  though  the  sorts  named  are  in  all  the  nurseries. 

103.  To  vary  this  mode  of  planting j  in  some  places,  such  as  at  /  and  «,  there 
may  be  planted  groups  of  Mah^nia  Aquifdlium ;  and  at  o  may  be  a  group  con- 
sisting of  laurestious  and  arbutus,  and  also  Portugal  laurel,  if  the  situation  be 
not  too  near  the  smoke  of  London  for  the  latter  tree.  At  p  may  be  some  varie- 
gated hollies;  and  a  few  choice  ornamental  shrubs  may  be  introduced  in 
various  places  on  the  margin  of  the  clumps  next  the  grass.  At  ^  may  be  a 
Deodar  cedar,  which  will  grow  freely  near  London;  and  in  some  other 
situations,  as  a  single  tree,  may  be  introduced  an  Arauciiria  imbriciita,  or  a 
PauI6wnia  imperi^iis,  or  a  mulberry  may  be  planted.  Great  care  is,  however, 
required  in  planting  'single  trees,  that  they  may  not  destroy  the  effect  of 
breadth  intended  to  be  produced  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  and  that  they  may 
not  interfere  with  the  openings  left  among  the  clumps,  and  which  are  intended 
to  produce  the  effect  of  glades  and  vistas,  and  to  give  the  idea  of  the  place 
being  much  more  extensive  than  it  really  is. 

104.  To  form  an  evergreen  screen  to  hide  the  boundary  wall  from  the 
windows  of  the  dining-room,  at  «,  maybe  planted  one  of  the  beautiful  Chinese 
cypress  (Juniperus  sinensis) ;  and  beyond  this  may  be  a  shrubbery  of  choice 
dwarf  junipers,  and  other  similar  plants,  which  may  be  mixed  with  hollies, 
and  dwarf  evergreen  oaks,  or  any  other  plants  that  may  be  preferred,  so  as  to 
have  an  agreeable  effect,  and  yet  hide  the  boundary  from  the  windows  of 
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the  dining-rooin  c ;  the  only  care  necessary  being  to  mingle  a  few  variegated 
hollies  or  flowering  shrubs  with  the  other  trees,  to  prevent  the  plantation  from 
looking  too  dark.  If  desired,  the  plantation  may  be  made  to  slope  upwards 
from  the  house  to  the  walk,  next  which  the  highest  bushes  may  be  placed, 
and  which  would  be  thus  hidden  from  the  house.  Another  mode  of  managing 
thia  screen  would  be  to  carry  the  walk  next  the  house  instead  of  being  in  its 
present  position,  and  to  have  a  plantation  of  American  shrubs  carried  from 
it  to  the  boundary  wall ;  the  kalmias,  azaleas,  and  other  low-growing  plants 
being  in  front,  and  the  rhododendrons  behind.  There  may  also  be  a  planta- 
tion of  rhododendrons  and  other  American  plants  at  r,  and  laurestinus  and 
rhododendrons  may  form  the  shrubbery  between  the  house  and  the  road. 

105.  The  fiower  garden,  t,  maybe  planted  with  Califomian  annuals,  which 
will  be  in  flower  from  March  tiU  the  end  of  May,  whefi  they  may  be  removed 
and  their  place  supplied  by  green- house  plants,  which  will  continue  in  flower 
till  October  or  November.  The  Californian  annuals  should  be  sown  the  latter 
end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November,  as  soon  as  the  green-house 
plants  are  removed  and  the  ground  has  been  cleared  and  raked.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  annuals  which  may  be  sown  to  stand  the  winter,  in  order 
that  they  may  flower  in  early  spring  : 

1.  Kemdphila  Insignis ;  bine.  6.  Eaohachdltsda  Califdmiea  i  yellow. 

S.  Bschacbdltzla  crboea  {  orange.  6.  Lup^nus  nknns ;  blue. 

S.  Leptoe^lioii  densifl6nu ;  purple.  7.  Nemdpbila  atomkria ;  white. 

4.  CUrkJapolch^aflba;  white.  8.  Er^sbnum  PerowakUmum ;  orange. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  these  should  be  cleared  away  entirely,  and  the 
ground  forked  over  and  raked,  after  which  the  beds  may  be  filled  with  green- 
house plants  as  follows : 

1.  Galoeolailas;  yellow.  ft.  Verbenas;  white. 

9.  Verbenas  s  scarlet.  e.  Fhlox  Dmmmdndii ;  crimson. 

8.  Lobelias;  blue.  7.  AnagiUis  Mon^lll;  blue. 

4.  Calceolarias;  yellow.  8.  Pelargbnium  Tom  Thumb ;  scarlet. 

The  best  yellow  calceolarias  are  C.  K^yii,  and  C.  viscoslssima,  which  may 
be  obtained  at  8d.  or  9d.  each,  or  at  6s.  9d.  or  7s.  a  dozen.  If  preferred, 
Ciiphea  platyc^ntra,  which  may  be  had  for  4s.  a  dozen,  may  be  substituted 
for  calceolarias  in  the  bed  marked  4 ;  and  Heliotr^pium  Voltaire&num  for  the 
anagallis,  as  the  heliotrope  is  a  most  splendid  plant,  and  its  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  large  trusses,  are  of  a  brilliant  dark  purple.  For  border  flowers 
this  heliotrope,  Calceolaria  amplexica^lis,  Zauschniria  Califomica,  or  Z. 
coccfnea,  and  Di61ytra  spect&bilis  may  be  planted,  but  the  last  two  are  more 
expensive  than  the  others. 

106.  Planting  the  walls. — The  side  walls  near  the  house  should  be  com- 
pletely covered,  in  order  to  disguise  the  boundary  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
would  recommend  ornamental  climbers  and  creepers,  or  planting  the  whole 
with  ivy.  If  climbers  are  chosen,  the  sorts  which  may  be  procured  at  1*.  or 
1'.  6«f.  a  plant  are  : 

Ampeldpsis  qulnquefblia  and  cordlita,  the  T6coma  (Bignbnia)  radlcans,  the  common 

flTe-leayed  and  heart-leared    Virginian  trumpet  flower. 

creeper.  Clematis  montima,  florida,  aziirea.  Vidrna. 

-^tiigene   aasti)aea»  the  Austrian  virgin's  and  Vitioflla,  dlifereat  kinds  of  virgin's 

bower.  bower. 
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Wl«atffariiidiali.tlMCIiliiMewitta!a.  niiKtla,  the  doabfo-flowerad  nd  mMcBved 

JaBmbmiii  oflkciiiUe,  eanmioa  JmiiilBe,  of  farambltt ;  or  R.  notkiuiiu  and  &  tptrtiin 

wbioh  there  nuty  be  Mrend  planti»  ts  bOia,  the  Anuriwrn  nuipbeny. 

thej  will  grow  freely,  and  will  bear  the  Aiwa  B^mluiee,  white  and  yellow ;    Boor- 

amoke  av&iUi,  Grevillei,  indica  mlOor,  nmltiflbra 

Lonicera    flkra,  Jap6iiioap  flexntea,  grkta,  repdnda,  Riiga,  and  NolseCte :  wfaleh  may 

impl^xa,  pab^aoens,   and  sempenrbeiu ;  be  obtained  at  It.  each:  but  of  whidi 

an  different  Unds  of  honeymdde.  only  Bovna^tii  and  Bt«a  Witt  bear  tbe 

Lfdum  Mirbamm  end  rnth^nSeam*  the  Doke  imoke  weU,  tbo«|^  Oieraki  wiU  bear  It 

of  Arsyll's  tea-tree.  Ibr  some  yean. 

iUibus  frutiobius  flbre  plbio,  and  fbUiB  lad- 

107.  j1»  the  roieg  would  require  same  preparation  of  the  soil,  unless  it  were 
naturally  dry  and  good,  they  might  be  planted  at  the  fkrther  end  of  the 
garden,  in  the  border  which  is  2  ft.  wide,  and  in  the  narrow  border  which  is 
formed  between  the  walk  and  the  sunk  area,  both  these  borders  being  pre- 
viously prepared  with  rich  soil ;  or,  if  the  atmosphere  should  be  too  smoky  for 
roses,  this  last  border  may  be  planted  with  common  and  variegated  ivy,  which 
would  cluster  over  the  area  wall,  and  have  a  lively  verdant  appearance  at 
every  period  of  the  year.  Common  ivy  may  be  obtained  at  3s.  per  dozen,  or 
4d,  a  single  plant ;  and  the  variegated  ivy  is  Is.  6^.  a  plant. 

108.  Another  mode  of  planting  this  garden  would  be,  to  have  only 
standard  roses,  and  fruit  shrubs,  such  as  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries, 
vacciniums,  &c.,  of  which  there  cannot  be  more  than  two  or  three  plants  of 
each  kind,  standing  in  small  circles,  kept  dug  and  manured,  in  order  that 
they  may  produce  their  flowers  and  fruit  of  good  size;  and  a  few  mal- 
berry,  quince,  medlar,  apple,  pear,  and  plum-trees,  standing  on  the  grass. 
Against  the  wall  may  be  planted  one  or  two  peaches,  nectarines,  and 
apricots ;  and  against  the  house,  a  fig-tree  and  a  vine.  The  remainder  of  the 
walls  and  of  the  house  may  be  varied  by  roses  and  flowering  creepers ;  except 
the  more  shady  parts  of  the  surrounding  wall,  which  may  be  covered  with  the 
common,  the  giant,  and  the  variegated  ivy.  The  surrounding  border  between 
the  walk  and  the  boundary  wall  may  be  wholly  devoted  to  bulbs,  in  spring 
and  the  beginning  of  summer ;  with  a  row  of  Russian  violets  inside  the  box, 
for  producing  fragrance  in  winter ;  and  patches  of  mignonette  at  regular 
distances,  to  scent  the  air  during  summer.  Among  the  groups  of  trees,  and 
close  by  their  roots,  common  cowslips,  snow-drops,  wild  violets,  and  wood 
anemones  may  be  planted,  to  come  up  among  the  grass ;  and,  being  only 
planted  in  a  few  places,  and  these  near  the  roots  of  the  trees,  they  may  be 
easily  avoided  by  the  mower.  In  such  a  garden  as  this,  a  very  great  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs  might  be  grown ;  and  the  flower-garden  is  sufficiently 
large  to  produce  a  very  good  display  of  the  finer  kinds  of  flowers. 

109.  ^/ftt;j?o/-*ffr6*  might  be  planted  in  the  space  marked  m,  or  in  any 
other  secluded  place  where  they  would  be  conveniently  situated  with  regard 
to  the  kitchen,  and  yet  not  be  in  sight  of  the  windows  of  the  house. 

110.  Management, — Notwithstanding  the  extent  and  beauty  of  this  place, 
there  would  not  be  much  expense  in  the  management,  as  there  is  very  little 
dug  ground ;  and  if  the  walls  were  covered  with  ivy,  or  climbing  plants,  they 
would  want  very  little  pruning  and  training.  With  regard  to  the  grass,  it 
should  be  mown  once  a  fortnight  during  the  growing  season,  and  once  a 
month  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years ;  but  if  it 
were  kept  from  growing  by  being  frequently  mown,  the  roots  would  soon 
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become  so  weakened,  that  in  three  or  four  years  they  would  not  require 
mowing  above  five  or  six  times  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  anything  is  gained  in  the  end,  in  the  way  of  economy, 
by  8a£fering  the  grass  of  lawns  to  grow  long  before  mowing,  in  order  to  save 
tbe  expense  of  once  or  twice  mowing  during  the  season  ;  for,  in  proportion  as 
the  ^ass  is  allowed  to  grow  long,  in  the  same  proportion  are  the  roots 
itrengthened,  and  enabled  to  send  up  still  longer  leaves  and  stems ;  whereas, 
if  a  lawn  were  kept  short  by  frequent  mowing  for  two  or  three  years  in  suo- 
eeasion,  the  plants  of  grass  would  at  last  become  so  weak  that  not  one  half 
the  mowing  usually  required  for  slovenly-kept  lawns  would  be  necessary,  and 
the  tarf  would  be  much  finer  and  neater  in  appearance.  The  trees,  being 
planted  with  a  view  to  picturesque  effect,  wotdd  require  very  little  atten- 
tion of  any  kind  for  a  number  of  years,  more  especially  if  the  soil  were  dry 
and  not  too  rich.  Even  the  flower-garden  would  be  managed  with  very 
little  cost. 

1 2.  Suburban  gardens,  in  whick  profit  u  the  principal  object  in  view. 
Design  IV.     To  lay  out  and  plant  the  garden  of  a  etreet-houscy  where  the 
principal  object  is  the  culture  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 

111.  General  arrangements, — The  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  subur- 
ban garden,  entered  through  the  house,  where  the  object  is  to  save  expense 
.  to  the  occupier,  by  raising  vegetables  to  be  consumed  in  his  family,  differs 
considerably  from  those  recommended  where  the  object  is  economy  in  the 
first  cost,  or  economy  in  the  after-management.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
premise,  that,  by  profit,  we  do  not  here  allude  to  the  sale  of  articles,  but 
simply  to  the  production  of  such  fruit  and  vegetables  as  shall  be  most  usefril 
in  the  household  economy  of  the  occupier.  We  shall  suppose  the  extent  of 
the  back  garden  of  ^.  34.  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  fig,  31. ;  because  the 

34 


same  directions  are  alike  applicable  to  both,  or  to  any  other  garden  similarly 
circumstanced.  We  shall  also  suppose  that  the  drainage,  levelling,  service 
pipes,  &c.,  and  also  the  walks,  are  completed,  and  the  frtint  garden  sloped, 
as  advised  in  |  78.;  and  the  ground  trenched,  improved  if  necessary,  and 
thoroughly  manured.  In  addition,  there  ought  to  be  a  manure  tank  formed, 
and  so  connected  with  the  privy  and  the  sink  of  the  back  kitchen,  as  to 
receive  the  drainage  from  them.  To  this  there  ought  either  tp  be  a  fixed 
pump,  or  a  moveable  cover,  to  admit  of  readily  dipping  a  bucket  into  the  tank 
If  a  pump  be  employed,  it  ought  to  be  one  of  large  bore,  so  as  to  bring  up 
mud  as  well  as  water.  In  using  this  liquid  manure,  great  care  must  be  taken 
never  to  put  it  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  either  to  follow  it  by  watering 
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witb  clear  water,  to  as  to  prtTent  the  surfaoe  of  the  toil  from  betng  dkfigvred ; 
or,  what  is  preferable,  to  ute  it  chiefly  during  or  immediately  before  rain. 
At  the  eupply  of  liquid  manure  will  be  regular  throughout  the  year,  it  ought 
to  be  regidarly  uaed ;  and  at  thoae  seaionB  when  it  may  not  be  proper  to 
water  annual  herbaceous  regetables  with  it,  on  account  of  disfiguring  or 
dirtying  their  leaves,  it  may  be  applied  to  perennials,  such  aa  tart  rhobaib 
and  sea-kale,  and  to  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  and  fruit  shrubs.  The  liquid 
manure  firom  a  house,  where  the  family  consists  of  five  or  six  persons,  and 
where  they  waah  at  home,  if  used  as  it  is  produced,  so  as  to  allow  none  of  it 
to  run  off  by  tbe  drain,  will  be  quite  sufficient  ibr  a  garden  200  ft  in  loigth 
and  M  ft.  in  breadth.  Liquid  manure,  however,  though  powerftil  in  a  recent 
state,  is  always  more  efficacious  after  being  a  week  or  two  fermented ;  but  for 
this  purpose  two  tanks  are  necessary,  as  will  be  hereafter  described,  when 
treating  of  the  arrangements  suitable  for  large  gardens.  All  the  laying  cot 
being  completed,  we  next  proceed  to  the  planting. 

112.  Th*  front  fforden  we  would  devote  chiefly  to  ornamental  flowers  or 
plants,  some  of  wUch  should  be,  at  the  same  time,  useful  in  cookery.  The 
general  surface  we  would  keep  in  turf,  forming  round  it  a  narrow  dug  border, 
and,  in  the  centre,  a  bed  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  square,  diamond,  or  any 
other  regular  figure.  In  these  borders,  and  in  the  central  bed,  we  would 
plant  no  trees  or  shrabs^  but  only  such  ornamental  herbaceous  plants  as  could 
be  rendered  useful  in  the  kitchen :  for  example,  in  the  centre  bed  we  would 
plant  a  Judas  tree,  the  flowers  of  which  make  excellent  fritters  when  fried  in 
batter ;  or  a  mulberry ;  and  in  the  alternate  beds  of  a  circular  shape  round 
it,  we  would  plant  an  eatable  gourd,  or  vegetable  marrow,  the  fruit  of  wbich 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  summer  vegetables,  either  boiled  or  fried,  and 
serves  either  to  mix  with  apples,  or  to  use  alone,  flavoured  with  lemon  and 
sugar,  for  fruit  pies.  The  best  kind  of  gourd  for  using,  when  young,  is  the 
vegetable  marrow.  In  the  other  beds  we  would  plant  a  mammoth  gourd,  or 
American  bntter-squash  piunpkiii,  the  fruit  of  which  should  be  allowed  to 
ripen,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  for  soups  and  pies,  and  also  as  a  veget- 
able, when  bofled,  in  the  winter  time.  The  fruit  of  both  these  species,  when 
•  the  plants  are  regularly  watered  every  warm  evening  with  diluted  liquid 
manure,  or  even  with  simple  water,  will  sometimes  attain  an  enormous  atae, 
weighing  from  100  lbs.  to  200  lbs. ;  and,  as  it  will  keep  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
winter,  even  though  cut,  it  is  a  most  valuable  resource  for  soups,  and  is  ao 
used  in  some  of  the  first  families  in  England.  When  cut,  a  circular  orifice, 
of  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  is  made  on  one  side,  and  the  piece  taken  out  is, 
after  cutting  off  part  of  the  flesh,  preserved  as  a  stopper  to  exclude  the  air. 
When  a  piece  is  wanted  for  soups  or  pies,  the  stopper  is  taken  out,  and  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  scooped  out  of  the  inside  with  a  knife  or  an  iron  spoon.  This 
may  be  practised  throughout  the  whole  winter,  and  the  fhiit  will  still  contiirae 
quite  fresh.  The  mammoth  gourd  is  much  used  in  soups  by  the  Frendi, 
even  of  the  humblest  class,  and  in  the  public  hospitals,  as  well  as  by  the 
Italians  and  the  Americans ;  and  though  in  England  it  is  as  yet  scmely 
known,  except  at  the  tobies  of  the  nobifity  and  gentr}*,  it  is  well  deserving  of 
general  cultivation.  It  gives  a  fine  flavour  and  creamy  richness  to  soup,  and 
is  very  nutritious.  Hie  flowers  of  all  the  gourds  and  pumpkins  are  delidoos 
fried  in  butter ;  and  tbe  points  of  the  young  shoots,  boiled,  are  equal  to 
spinach  in  tenderness  and  in  flavour. 
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113.  In  the  hcrdernext  the  houie,  in  order  to  be  trained  against  it,  if  facing 
the  aottth,  we  would  plant  a  vine  or  a  fig ;  and,  if  it  faced  the  east  or  the 
west,  a  Glout  Moroeau  pear,  which  is  a  never-fisdling  bearer,  of  excellent 
flaTonr,  and  a  good  keeper.  If  the  front  faced  the  north,  we  should  not 
recommend  any  tree  or  shrub  to  be  trained  against  the  house,  unless  it  were 
iyy,  which  keeps  the  house  warai,  excludes  rain,  and  always  looks  well.  As 
ornamental  flowers  in  this  border,  and  also  in  those  of  the  two  side  walls,  we 
would  plant  scarlet  mnners,  which  would  give  a  length  of  70  ft.  of  this  vege* 
table,  and  would  afford  an  ample  supply  for  a  family  of  six  or  seven  persons 
during  the  whole  summer.  For  the  runners  to  twine  on,  pieces  of  packthread 
should  be  nailed  to  the  walls,  and  to  the  house,  at  about  6  in.  apart,  and 
reaching  from  within  1  ft.  of  the  ground  to  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  above  it,  as  may 
be  suitable  to  the  height  of  the  side  walls.  The  lower  ends  of  the  strings  are 
Ihstened  to  a  horizontal  rod  supported  by  props  at  about  6  in.  from  the  w^l* 
The  kidney  beans,  being  sown  between  the  wall  and  the  rod,  will  attach 
themselves,  as  soon  as  they  come  up,  to  the  strings,  and  continue  to  twine 
round  these  till  they  have  reached  the  top,  flowering  and  fruiting  as  they 
advance.  As  tiie  nsils  in  the  side  wall  next  the  path  might  be  liable  to  catch 
the  dress  of  ladies  passing  near  them,  instead  of  nails,  a  rod  or  a  wire  might 
be  fixed  there  :  and,  indeed,  the  most  elegant  mode  of  training  kidney-beans 
against  a  wall  is,  to  have  an  iron  wire  of  the  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter* 
fixed  horizontally  on  studs  let  into  the  wall  both  at  top  and  at  bottom,  and 
painted  green,  and  to  stretoh  die  threads  on  these  wires  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Every  April,  when  the  kidney-beans  are  planted,  a  person  tekiog  a 
ball  of  twine,  and  beginning  at  one  end,  by  passing  it  over  and  under  the 
bars  at  6  in.  distance,  would  toon  complete  this  string  trellis,  the  lines  of  the 
strings  not  being  perpendicular,  but  in  a  diagonal  direction.  By  going  over 
the  space  a  second  time,  and  crossing  these  lines,  the  effect  would  be  im- 
proved, and  the  support  for  the  twining  stems  of  the  runners  increased.  If 
thought  necessary,  a  slight  wire  fence  might  be  placed  along  the  walk,  to  pro- 
tect the  grass  plot  from  dogs,  and,  on  this  also,  scarlet  mnners  might  be 
grown ;  or  an  arched  wire  trellis,  from  the  street  entrance  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  might  be  formed  over  the  walk,  and  gourds  and  scarlet  runners  might 
be  trained  on  it  In  the  border  on  the  fourth,  or  street  side  of  the  front  gar- 
den, we  would  sow  nasturtiums,  which  would  soon  grow  up  against  the  dwarf 
wall  and  the  railing,  and  also  spread  over  the  grass.  Their  flowers  would 
make  a  fine  appearance  all  summer,  and,  with  the  young  leaves  and  the 
tender  points  of  the  shoots,  might  be  used  in  salading ;  while  the  fruit,  if 
gathered  before  it  becomes  too  old,  is  well  known  to  make  an  excellent  sub* 
stitute  for  capers.  In  the  side  borders  containing  the  scarlet  runners  nothing 
else  should  be  planted,  unless  it  were  a  vine  for  the  purpose  of  training  ito 
shoots  along  the  tops  of  the  walls ;  because  these  borders  will  require  to  be 
dug  and  manured  every  year,  and  the  soil  renewed  every  three  or  four  years ; 
and  because  no  flowering  shrub  could  thrive  under  the  smothering  influence 
of  the  foliage  of  the  runners.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  border  con- 
teining  die  nasturthims.  The  only  culture  required  for  both  the  nasturtiums 
and  the  scarlet  runners,  in  the  summer  time,  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine 
of  watering,  weeding,  and  keeping  down  insects,  &c.,  would  be,  when  any  of 
the  plants  began  to  cease  bearing,  to  cut  them  down,  and  water  freely  at 
their  roots,  in  consequence  of  which  treatment  they  will  send  up  fresh  shoots, 
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and  bear  a  second  crop.  In  mild  winters,  the  roots  of  the  mnBers,  if  the  soil 
is  dry,  sometimes  survive,  and  spring  up  again  the  following  year ;  and«  in 
this  case,  fresh  seeds  are  unnecessary,  hot  the  ground  must  either  be  manured 
during  winter,  or  frequently  watered  with  liquid  manure  whibt  the  plants  are 
growing.  The  kidney-bean  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  culinary  veget- 
ables, being  always  ready  to  gather  during  the  whole  summer,  and  requiring 
very  little  cookery.  That  kind  known  as  the  scarlet  runner  is  by  far  the 
most  profitable  that  can  be  planted ;  not  only  from  its  producing  a  greater 
quantity  of  fruit  than  any  of  the  dwarf  varieties,  but  because  its  poda  are 
tender  to  the  latest  period  of  their  growth,  even  when  the  seeds  within  are 
ftill  grown ;  whereas  the  pods  of  the  dwarf  varieties  become  stringy,  hard,  and 
unfit  to  eat,  even  before  the  seeds  are  half-grown.  The  mature  seeds  of  all 
the  varieties,  taken  from  the  pods,  and  well  boiled  or  stewed,  form  a  farina- 
ceous and  most  nutritious  food ;  the  quantity  of  gluten  in  them  being  neaiiy 
as  great  as  it  is  in  the  best  wheat.  Before  Miller's  time,  the  scarlet  runner 
was  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  and  on  account  of  their 
being  produced  by  the  plants  during  the  whole  summer.  The  plants  were 
regularly  sown  every  spring  in  the  flower  border,  among  the  other  orna- 
mental annuals,  and  the  flowers  were  eagerly  sought  after  by  ladiea  to  put 
into  their  nosegays  and  garlands ;  but  Miller  having  brought  the  pods  into 
general  use  for  the  table,  the  scarlet  runner  has  disappeared  from  the  flower 
border,  and  has  now  almost  ceased  to  be  considered  as  an  ornamental  plant 
The  round  sabre  bean,  which  is  a  profuse  bearer,  and  the  seeds  of  which  are 
very  nutritious  when  eaten  in  a  ripe  state,  has  white  flowers,  and  is  very 
ornamental  when  trained  against  a  wall.  Another  kind  of  kidney-bean  has 
black  and  white  flowers,  and  is  still  more  ornamental  than  the  others. 

114.  The  bed  on  the  gran  plot  adjoining  the  walk  between  the  entrance- 
gate  and  the  front  door  may  be  planted  or  sown  with  such  plants  aa  are  at 
once  frtigrant  flowers  and  sweet  herbs ;  such  as  lemon  and  common  thyme, 
mint,  marjoram,  sage,  winter  savory,  fennel,  and  tarragon.  These  would 
never  require  any  manure,  and  need  not  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted 
oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years,  or  even  longer. 

115.  In  gardent  ofemaUer  eixe,  if  it  should  be  desired  to  confine  the  culture 
of  usefy  plants  to  the  back  garden,  the  front  garden  may  be  laid  down  in 
grass,  and  only  dwarf  fVuit-trees  planted  in  it.  The  centre  tree  may  be  a 
filbert  or  a  berberrry.  The  filbert  is  most  ornamental  during  winter,  with  its 
long  male  catkins  moved  by  every  wind  ;  but  the  berberry  has  the  advantage 
of  being  beautiful,  not  only  when  in  flower  in  spring,  but  also  in  autumn 
when  covered  with  its  bright  fruit,  which  is  useful  both  for  garnishing  and 
making  a  delicious  preserve.  In  this  case  gooseberry  or  currant  bushes  may 
be  planted  in  the  circles,  or  the  centre-tree  may  be  a  swan^egg  pear,  whidi 
is  very  graceful  in  its  habit  of  growth,  and  the  bushes  in  the  circles  may  be 
dwarf  apples  on  paradise  stocks,  and  the  kinds  may  be  the  Hawthomden,  if 
profit  be  the  object,  because  no  other  apple-tree  bears  so  abundantly  aa  a 
dwarf;  but,  for  ornament,  may  be  added,  the  Alexander,  a  very  laige  apple ; 
the  red  Siberian  crab,  nearly  as  small  as  a  cheny,  but  an  excellent  bearer, 
and  making  an  elegant  sweetmeat  when  preserved  in  apple  jelly;  and  the 
transparent  crab,  a  most  beautiful  apple  with  a  skin  like  transparent  wax, 
also  an  abundant  bearer,  and  good  fbr  preserving.  Other  fruit-trees  are 
either  not  ornamental,  such  as  the  pear  and  medlar;  or  of  too  short  duration, 
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such  as  the  cherry,  which  never  looks  well  after  the  month  of  July,  or  the 
plum,  which  ripens  its  fhiit  in  August  The  quince  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  fruit-trees,  and  might  he  used  for  the  centre  hed,  hut  unfortunately 
it  is  rather  an  uncertain  hearer. 

116.  Tke  ba<}k  garden. — If  the  hack  garden  lies  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west,  then  the  wall,  having  a  southern  exposure,  may  he  planted  widi 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots.  The  wall  facing  the  east  or  west  might  be 
planted  with  haking  plums  and  cherries,  and  the  wall  with  an  aspect  to  the 
north  with  moreUo  cherries  and  currants,  or  with  hakiog  apples  and  pears, 
including  some  of  the  earliest  sorts,  and  seme  of  the  latest.  If  the  back 
garden  lies  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  then  the  only  wall  having 
a  southern  exposure  wiU  be  one  of  the  end  walls,  and  on  this  grapes  or  peaches 
may  be  planted ;  while  the  two  side  walls  may  be  covered  with  pears,  apples, 
plums,  and  cherries,  with  a  gooseberry  or  a  currant  between  each,  to  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  fruit-trees  require  more  room.  We  recommend  only 
kitchen  fruits,  as  being  the  most  profitable  for  pies,  puddings,  &c.,  to  a 
family ;  but  some  table  fruits  may  be  introduced,  if  the  occupier  prefers  them* 
A  vine  may  be  trained  against  the  house. 

117.  Selection  offnUt^eee. — ^As  the  object  in  view  in  planting  this  garden 
is  rather  to  produce  the  fruits  most  useful  in  a  family,  than  to  grow  a  great 
variety  of  sorts,  the  first  point  is  to  consider  what  kinds  are  best  adapted  for 
the  kitchen.    Of  these  apples  are  the  most  wholesome  for  children,  and  are 
not  only  useftd  for  pies  and  puddings,  but  excellent  roasted,  or  boiled  down 
with  honey,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  sweetmeat,  resembling  that  called  by  the 
French  reein6,  to  eat  instead  of  butter  with  bread.     Pears,  when  of  the 
melting  kinds,  are  both  very  agreeable  and  very  wholesome  to  eat  raw ;  but 
they  are  seldom  used  in  England  for  any  purposes  of  cookery  except  stewing; 
and  this  dish,  when  made  palatable,  is  generally  too  rich  for  children.    Of 
stone  fruits,  damsons  are  the  most  wholesome,  and  most  easily  preserved ;  and 
moreUo  and  Kentish  are  the  best  cherries  for  cooking.     Gooseberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  red  currants,  with  a  few  black  ones,  are  also  extremely  useful  for 
all  purposes  of  cookery,  particularly  preserving.  One  of  the  most  useful  apples 
for  the  kitchen  is  the  Hawthornden,  which  comes  in  early,  bears  abundantly, 
and  falls  (softens)  well  in  boiling ;  hot  the  fruit  does  not  keep,  and,  in  some 
soils,  the  tree  dies  oflf  at  an  early  age.    The  Keswick  codlin  is  also  a  good  and 
early  kitchen  apple.    The  Ribston  pippin  is  an  excellent  fruit,  either  for  the 
kitchen  or  dessert ;  but  the  tree  is  not  quite  so  hardy  or  so  goo4l  a  bearer  as 
either  the  Bedfordshire  foundling  (a  very  large  apple),  or  the  king  of  the 
pippins.    The  Brabant  bellefleur  and  Wormsley  pippin  are  also  very  excellent 
apples.    The  best  keeping  apples  for  winter  use  are  the  northern  greening 
and  the  French  crab,  the  latter  of  which  will  keep  two  years.     For  pears,  the 
best  for  the  table  are  the  beurr6  de  Ranz,  the  glout  morceau,  and  Eyewood, 
all  excellent  bearers,  and  all  keep  well.     The  earliest  of  the  fine-flavoured 
pears  ia  the  jargonelle ;  but  it  will  not  keep  longer  than  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Marie  Louise  is  next  in  ripening  to  the  jargonelle,  but  it  also  will  not  keep 
long.    The  best  pear  for  keeping  is  the  Easter  beurr6.     The  best  chen-ies  for 
the  kitchen  are  the  Kentish  or  Flemish,  for  the  early  crops,  on  account  of 
their  juiciness,  and  the  smallness  of  their  stones ;  and,  in  the  autumn,  the 
morello,  for  making   cherry  brandy  and  preserving.    The  wild,  or  black 
cherry,  which  ripens  between  the  kinds  mentioned,  is  a  very  rich  fruit  for 
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pies  or  pnd^gs;  but  the  stones  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  pulp,  and  it 
continues  in  season  but  a  very  short  time.  Of  plums,  the  green  gage,  the 
early  and  late  Orleans,  and  the  Shropshire  or  prune  damson,  are  the  best 
The  wine  sour  and  mirabelle  are  abo  frequently  used  for  preserving ;  and 
Gisbome's  plum  is  an  extraordinary  bearer.  Of  grapes,  the  moat  productive, 
in  the  open  air,  are  the  esperione  and  the  while  muscadine ;  the  best  for 
wine-making  is  the  black  cluster.  Of  peaches,  the  best  bearers  are  the  grease 
mignonne,  the  Royal  George,  and  the  Bellegarde ;  the  last  a  moat  excellent 
sort.  The  best  nectarine  is  the  Elruge,  and  the  best  apricot  for  the  table  is 
the  Moorpark ;  though  the  Breda,  which  is  a  veiy  abundant  bearer,  is  most 
useful  in  the  kitchen,  as  it  not  only  makes  a  delicious  preserve  when  ripe,  but 
excellent  tarts  when  green.  The  best  bearing  &g  is  the  large  blue  or  purple 
fig,  which  ripens  well  in  the  open  air,  and  early ;  but  the  brown  Bnmawick  u 
also  much  recommended.  The  best  gooseberries  for  preserving  green,  and 
making  green  gooseberry  wine,  or  British  champagne,  are  the  rumbullion 
and  the  white  Dutch.  The  Warrington,  the  whitesmith,  and  the  early  rough 
red  are  great  bearers,  and  afford  excellent  fruit  for  the  table,  and  for  pre- 
serving when  ripe :  the  roaring  lion  is  the  best  bearer  of  the  large  aorta.  The 
common,  or  Dutch,  red  currant  is  the  only  one  used  for  pies  and  puddings, 
and  is  the  best  for  preserving.  The  black  currant  is  used  for  making  a  kind 
of  jam,  called  rob,  which  is  thought  good  for  sore  throats ;  the  black  Naples 
produces  the  finest  fruit  The  best  white  currant  is  the  white  Dutch.  The 
red  Antwerp  raspberry  is  the  best,  both  for  the  table  and  preserving ;  and 
the  white  Antwerp  has  the  finest  flavour  for  the  dessert  The  only  straw- 
berry that  is  suitable  for  preserving  is  Keen's  seedling,  and  it  is  also  the 
best  and  most  regular  bearer.  The  red  alpine  is  high-flavoured,  and  con- 
tinues in  bearing  many  months,  but  the  fruit  is  small.  The  scarlets  are  the 
kinds  mostly  used  for  flavouring  ices,  and  the  variety  called  the  Duke  of 
Kent's  scarlet  is  esteemed  the  best  The  old  pine  is  the  finest  flavoured  of 
all  the  strawberries,  but  it  is  a  very  uncertain  bearer. 

1 1 8.  Walki  and  horden. — On  the  supposition  that  the  walks  are  of  flag- 
stone, supported  on  brick  piers,  then  tlie  wall  borders  need  not  be  more  than 
18  in.  wide;  as  the  space  under  the  flagstones  (the  latter  not  touching  the 
soil)  will  be  almost  as  available  for  a  border  for  Uie  roots  of  the  wall  trees,  as 
if  it  were  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  while,  in  efiect,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
observed,  it  adds  all  the  space  occupied  by  the  walks  to  the  superficial  area 
of  the  garden.  If  the  walks  are  of  gravel,  then  the  width  of  the  borden 
between  them  and  the  wall  on  which  peaches  and  grapes  are  to  be  grown 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  5  ft. ;  and  those  for  the  other  hardier  fruits  not  less 
than  2  or  3  feet  In^^.  34.,  the  direction  of  the  side  walls  of  the  back  garden 
is  east  and  west :  and,  the  walks  being  supposed  to  be  of  gravel,  the  border 
to  the  wall  a,  having  a  south  aspect,  is  5  ft.  wide ;  that  to  the  end  wall  h^ 
having  a  west  aspect,  is  3  ft.  wide  ;  and  that  to  the  south  wall  c,  having  a 
north  aspect,  is  2  ft  wide ;  i^  is  the  rubbish-pit  The  interior  of  the  garden 
is  laid  out  in  beds  for  the  cultivation  of  kitchen  crops. 

119.  Planting  the  central  plot  of  the  back  garden, — The  object  being  to 
grow  culinary  vegetables  in  it,  on  no  account  would  we  recommend  standard 
fruit-trees  to  be  planted  there ;  because  the  shade  of  them  is  injurious  to  the 
flavour  of  the  vegetables  grown  beneath  them ;  and  because  the  trenching 
and  digging  of  the  ground  necessary  to  bring  the  vegetables  to  a  large  size. 
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and  succulent  texture,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  fruit-trees ;  by  preventing 
them  from  ever  being  able  to  send  up  their  roots  to  the  surfiice,  so  as  to 
enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  air.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  so  seldom  see  abundant  crops  on  fruit-trees  growing  as  standards 
among  culinary  vegetables,  and  so  frequently  find  the  trees  cankered.  The 
want  of  crop  arises  from  the  roots  getting  down  out  of  the  reach  of  the  air; 
and  thus  being  deprived  of  a  proper  supply  of  food,  as  they  derive  a  great 
portion  of  their  carbon  from  .the  air.  If  the  garden  be  sufficiently  large  to 
spare  room  for  fruit-trees  in  the  middle  bed,  then  the  best  mode  of  growing 
them  is  on  espaliers ;  because,  when  so  treated,  being  kept  low,  and  within 
definite  bounds,  they  produce  no  injurious  shade ;  and,  by  planting  them  in 
a  border  by  themselves,  and  only  stirring  the  soil  of  that  border  with '  a 
pronged  fork,  and  never  farther  than  2  or  3  inches  deep,  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  fibrous  roots  will  establish  themselves  closely  under  the  surface,  to 
derive  all  the  benefit  that  is  necessary  for  them  from  the  sun  and  air.  It  may 
be  useful  to  observe  here,  that,  though  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  fruit-trees 
to  have  a  space  around  them  undug,  to  the  same  extent  as  that  which  is 
covered  by  their  branches,  yet  that  they  will  produce  crops  of  fruit  with  less 
than  that  apace;  provided  what  space  there  is  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  either  kept  constantly  mulched  with  rotten  manure,  or  stirred  two  or 
three  times  during  the  summer  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches,  and  kept  quite 
loose  on  the  surface.  Experience  proves  this ;  and  hence,  it  would  appear 
that  a  few  roots,  favourably  circumstanced  in  regard  to  the  atmosphere,  are 
sufficient  to  take  in  as  much  air  as  will  supply  the  whole  plant,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  few  roots  in  contact  with  water  will  supply  the  whole  plant  with 
moisture. 

120.  7%e  kmd$  of  eulmaiy  vegetabUi  which  should  be  planted  in  a  small 
garden,  where  profit  is  the  object  in  view,  must  depend  on  its  extent.  If 
that  is  such  as  to  admit  of  growing  all  the  vegetables  likely  to  be  used  by 
the  family,  except  winter  potatoes,  then  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  space  that  shall  be  allotted  to  the  fixed  or  perennial  crops : 
and  that  which  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  movable  or  annual  crops :  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  space  enough  for  growing  all  the  vegetables 
required  by  the  family,  then  the  point  is  to  determine  which  sorts  ought  to 
he  cultivated  in  preference.  On  the  supposition  that  there  is  space  enough 
tn  growing  all  the  vegetables  required,  and  that  the  family  use  asparagus, 
sea-kale,  tart  rhubarb,  and  artichokes,  then  we  would  allot  a  sixth  part  for 
the  smaller  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  &c.,  leaving 
two-thirds  for  the  annual  crops.  Dividing^  these  two-thirds  into  25  parts,  we 
would  dispose  of  them  as  follows : 
TlM  cabbage  tribe,  tnfilndfag  SsToys.  Bmsaels  tprontB.  oaoUflowers,  broocoU,  boie- 

cole,fto.  .  .6 

I^gniniiioiis  plants*  indodlng  peas,  beaiu,  and  Udney-be^  .8 

Scots,  Induding  tnrnipfl,  carrots,  parsnepe,  beet,  and  early  potatoes  (bat  not  a  main 

crop  of  potatoes  for  winter  use)  .  .6 

Leniy  plants,  sach  as  common  spinach,  white  beet,  and  New  Zealand  spinach  1 

Bolboos  plants,  Including  onions,  leeks,  chives,  garlick,8halots,&o.  .     1| 

Salad  plants,  indndfag  lettooe,  endiTe,  chicory,  celery,  mostard  and  cress,  radish,  &c.    2 
Pot  and  sweet  herbs ;  thyme,  sage,  chamomile,  fto.         .  .      ^ 

The  goord  tribe  ,  .      ^ 
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The  foregoing  it  given  a§  an  approximation  to  the  usual  apace  occupied  b j 
these  cropa  in  gentlemen's  gardens ;  but,  as  most  families  have  some  parti- 
cular vegetable  for  which  they  have  a  preference^  the  space  for  that  kind 
may  be  enlarged,  and  that  allotted  to  some  other,  for  which  they  care  fitde, 
diminished.  In  case,  however,  the  reader  may  wish  to  have  positive  niks 
laid  down,  we  may  suggest  that  e  may  be  planted  with  peas  and  beans,  / 
with  carrots  and  turnips,  g  with  onions,  and  h  with  cabbages;  the  little 
circles  may  be  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  and  in  the  border  below  tbeie 
may  be  planted  strawberries,  or  spinach  or  other  leafy  plants,  or  salad  plants 
If  strawberries  are  planted  in  the  centre,  then  the  spinach  and  aalad  plsnti 
may  be  planted  in  the  borders  under  the  waUs. 

121.  The  tystem  of  the  tueeenkn  cf  crops  in  kitchen-gardens  (which  is  ss 
necessary  to  be  understood  as  the  extent  to  be  allowed  to  each  crop)  would 
take  too  much  space  to  be  discussed  here ;  but  it  may  be  usefid  to  state  thst, 
as  far  as  possible,  plants  of  the  same  natural  order,  and  especially  of  the 
same  genus,  should  never  follow  each  other  in  direct  succession ;  nor  should 
taprooted  plants  follow  each  other  in  succession,  even  though  of  different 
orders :  for  example,  peas  should  never  follow  beans,  or  kidney-beans,  or  the 
contrary;  and  carrots  should  never  follow  beet  NotwiUistanding  the 
soundness  of  these  principles,  they  require  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
another  principle,  no  less  important;  viz.,  that  of  expediency.  Thus,  it 
frequently  happens,  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  that  a  crc^  is  longer 
than  usual  before  it  is  ready  to  be  removed  from  the  ground  ;  or,  from  the 
dryness  and  warmth  of  the  summer,  that  a  crop  is  removed  sooner  than 
usual.  When  the  summer  crop  is  not  all  removed  at  the  proper  time,  Ae 
winter  crop  (such  as  spinach,  for  example,  after  a  crop  of  cabbages)  might  be 
endangered,  if  sowing  it  were  delayed  ;  and,  therefore,  some  ground  which  is 
empty,  though  according  to  the  plan  of  succession  laid  down  it  should  have 
been  cropped  with  something  else,  must  be  used  for  the  spinach.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  crop  is  ripe,  and  the  ground  cleared  before  the  expected 
time,  as  it  is  never  desirable  to  see  ground  without  a  growing  crop,  one  may 
be  made  to  follow,  for  the  sake  of  covering  the  surface,  that  did  not  enter 
into  the  regular  course  of  succession.  The  grand  secret  of  getting  the 
greatest  quantity  of  culinary  vegetables  from  any  given  surface  of  ground 
is,  to  have  one  crop  coming  forward  in  the  same  bed,  or  compartment,  to  be 
ready  to  succeed  that  which  is  about  to  be  removed :  and,  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  always  desirable  to  grow  the  crops  in  drills;  a  mode  which  la  also 
attended  with  several  other  advantages,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

122.  On  the  guppoMon  that  only  a  part  of  the  veyetablee  eomumed  by  ike 
famly  can  he  groum  m  the  hack  garden^  the  next  point  is  to  determine  those 
which  it  is  advisable  to  grow.  This  depends  on  various  considerations ;  such 
as  those  kinds  in  which  the  occupier  is  most  curious  in  his  taste;  those 
which  the  soil  and  aspect  are  best  calculated  for  producing ;  those  which  are 
dearest  in  the  given  locality,  &c. :  but  the  most  general  and  influential  con- 
sideration is,  the  keeping  or  non-keeping  properties  of  culinary  vegetaUes, 
after  being  gathered.  All  vegetables  exposed  for  sale  in  markets  or  shops 
must  necessarily  have  been  gathered  some  time,  and,  consequently,  deprived 
of  thoir  natural  succulency,  or  even  injured  by  fermentation ;  and  this  will  be 
the  case,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  vegetable,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  brought  to  market  by  the  grower,  and  kept  by  the  seller.     For 
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example,  lettuces,  peas,  and  spinach  are  brought  to  market  in  carfc-loads,  in 
large  baskets,  or  in  sacks ;  and,  if  the  distance  is  great,  or  the  time  between 
gathering  and  consumption  is  more  than  a  day,  or,  at  most,  two  days, 
fermentation  will  have  taken  place.  Cabbages  and  turnips  are  also  brought 
to  market  in  cart-loads ;  but  though,  when  in  a  young  state,  with  all  their 
leaves  about  them,  these  vegetables  ferment  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
dajrs,  yet,  when  they  are  full-grown  and  firm,  they  may,  when  deprived  of 
tiieir  outer  leaves,  be  kept  in  heaps  for  a  week  or  more  without  undergoing 
fermentation.  The  vegetables  which  are  most  injured  by  keeping  are  such 
as  are  eaten  raw;  and  hence  it  is  always  desirable,  if  possible,  for  every  man 
to  grow  lus  own  salading,  such  as  lettuce,  endive,  cress,  mustard,  radishes, 
young  onions,  &c.,  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  to  table  fresh,  and 
newly  gathered.  These  ought,  therefore,  to  be  grown,  if  possible,  in  even 
the  smallest  back  garden  of  a  suburban  residence.  The  excellence  of  celery 
also  depends  much  upon  its  being  eaten  crisp  and  fresh  from  the  ground ;  and, 
therefore,  if  room  can  be  found,  this  also  ought  to  be  grown  in  small  gardens. 
Next  to  salading,  it  has  been  found  from  experience  that  peas  are  most 
injured  by  being  kept  after  they  are  gathered,  and,  therefore,  they  are  the 
second  class  of  articles  which  should  be  grown  in  every  suburban  kitchen- 
garden  if  possible.  Tender  leaves,  such  as  those  of  spinach  and  spring 
cabbages,  are  next  liable  to  injury  from  the  same  causes ;  and,  therefore, 
they  ought  also  to  be  grown,  if  room  can  be  found.  A  small  bed  can 
scarcely  be  more  profitably  employed  than  under  winter  spinach,  which  (the 
Flanders  variety  being  chosen),  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  not  wet  below,  and  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  will  continue  growing  almost  all  the  winter,  and  afibrd 
occasional  gatherings  at  that  season,  and  an  abundant  supply  for  the  table 
from  April  till  August,  care  being  taken  to  pick  out  the  flower  stems  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  appear,  and  to  water  when  the  ground  is  dry. 

123.  Those  vegetableM  which  it  i»  conwenient  to  have  aiwaye  at  hand,  in  case 
of  an  emergency,  and  which  a  cook  may  gather  for  herself,  ought  also  to  be 
planted.  Thus,  parsley,  mint,  fennel,  thyme,  and  chives,  ought  to  be  in 
every  suburban  garden-plot,  however  small,  as  supplying  gamishings  and 
seasoning,  which  are  constantly  wanted ;  but  no  one  would  think  of  growing 
horseradish  in  a  fourth-rate  suburban  garden  where  a  gardener  was  not  kept ; 
because,  however  frequently  it  might  be  used,  it  requires  considerable  labour 
to  dig  it  up ;  and,  as  it  keeps  perfectly  well,  it  may  be  procured  from  the 
greengrocer's  at  any  time,  and  kept  till  wanted  in  a  cellar,  or  in  the  garden, 
covered  with  soiL  Where  there  is  room,  an  asparagus  bed,  if  properly 
formed  at  first  by  deep  trenching,  thorough  drainage,  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  manure,  is  a  very  convenient  luxury ;  since  the  heads  are  easUy  gathered 
when  wanted,  require  little  aid  from  cookery,  and  are  generally  considered  a 
delicacy.  Asparagus  beds,  to  those  who  prefer  the  shoots  green,  and,  con- 
sequently, do  not  cut  them  till  they  are  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground, 
do  not  require  to  be  earthed-up  every  winter,  and  of  course  are  less  expensive 
in  the  management  than  those  where  the  asparagus  is  eaten  blanched,  as  this 
effect  can  only  be  produced  by  heaping  up  earth  on  the  beds.  A  bed  of 
sea-kale,  though  it  will  sooner  afford  a  supply  for  the  table  than  a  bed  of 
asparagus,  yet  requires  more  attention  from  the  gardener,  and  fails  sooner, 
and,  therefore,  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  a  suburban  garden  where  the  saving 
of  labour  is  an  object.    Tart  rhubarb,  if  planted  in  a  soil  deeply  trenched, 
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and  well  manured,  occasions  less  trouble  than  any  other  perennial  vc^table ; 
and,  if  watered  in  dry  weather,  it  will  continue  producing  leaves  the  whole 
summer.  In  winter,  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  ought  to  he  well  soaked 
with  liquid  manure.  For  pies  and  puddings,  rhubarb  stalks  are  prefeired 
by  many  to  either  gooseberries  or  apples ;  and  they  are  so  easily  gathered, 
so  wholesome,  and  so  weU  adapted  for  children,  that  no  suburban  kitchen- 
garden  ought  to  be  without  its  rhubarb  bed. 

124.  Selection  of  culinary  vegetablee  beet  adapted  for  mnaU  mbmitam 
gardens, — Of  the  cabbages,  Knight's  early  dwarf,  introduced  in  the  year 
1835,  and  the  early  Battersea,  are  the  best  kinds  for  the  early  crops;  and  die 
latter  will  be  found  suitable  for  the  secondary  summer,  autumn,  and  even 
winter  supply.  In  most  cases  these  will  be  found  sufficient,  as  late  cabbages 
are  seldom  grown  in  suburban  gardens ;  but,  where  they  are  thought  desi- 
rable, the  late  sugar-loaf  may  be  chosen.  Red  cabbages  are  useful  for 
pickling  and  stewing  in  the  Flemish  manner.  The  kind  usually  cultivated  is 
the  Dutch  red ;  but  the  dwarf  red,  which  is  not  much  known,  is  more  delicate 
for  the  table.  The  dwarf  Savoy  is  a  very  useful  winter  vegetable,  as  its 
flavour  is  improved  by  frost,  if  not  too  severe,  and  it  will  supply  the  table 
with  greens  from  November  tiU  spring.  Brussels  sprouts  are  a  delicious 
vegetable,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  raised  from  seed  ripened  in  Flanders,  as 
the  plant  is  apt  to  degenerate  in  this  country.  Scotch  greens,  or  German 
kale,  are  very  useful  winter  vegetables,  as,  when  the  heart  is  removed,  the 
stalk  continues  for  some  months  to  send  out  side  shoots  or  sprouts.  The 
cauliflower  is  rather  a  difficult  vegetable  to  grow  well,  as  it  requires  an 
exceedingly  rich  soil,  and  careftil  culture.  To  have  it  early,  it  must  also  be 
protected  during  winter ;  and,  as  it  is  a  vegetable  that  is  brought  to  market 
in  very  great  perfection,  not  being  much  injured  by  keeping  a  few  days,  it 
is  better  to  purchase  it  when  wanted,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  grow  it, 
unless  there  is  abundance  of  room.  Purple  Cape  broccoli  is  not  liable  to  the 
same  objection,  as,  if  sown  in  May  or  June,  it  will  produce  a  good  crop  from 
August  till  December,  unless  destroyed  by  frost. 

Of  the  leguminous  vegetables,  the  best  kinds  of  peas  for  a  small  garden  are 
the  blue  Prussian,  the  dwarf  marrowfat,  and  the  white  Prussian,  or  poor 
man's  profit;  or  the  white  rouncival  and  Knight's  tsll  marrowfat,  where  tall- 
growing  varieties  are  wanted.  We  would  not  recommend  any  early  pea  to 
be  grown,  as  these  are  generally  very  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  others ;  but, 
where  one  is  thought  desirable,  the  early  Warwick  is  said  to  be  the  best.  For 
a  late  pea,  the  late  blue  dwarf  Spanish  has  been  strongly  recommended. 
For  beans,  where  it  is  thought  desirable  to  grow  them,  the  early  mazagan, 
and  long  pod  are  the  most  fruitful ;  but  the  broad  and  green  Windsors  are 
generally  preferred  for  the  table.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
scarlet  runner  is  the  most  profitable  kidney-bean.  For  potatoes,  the  ash- 
leaved  and  Rufibrd  kidneys  are  to  be  preferred  for  the  first  crop;  but  Shaw's 
early  and  the  champion,  though  they  are  both  very  prolific,  and  are  those 
generally  grown  for  the  London  market,  we  can  by  no  means  recommend, 
either  for  their  mealiness  or  their  flavour.  For  turnips,  the  early  white  Dutch 
and  the  yellow  Dutch  may  be  chosen ;  but  the  Teltow,  or  French,  is  well 
worth  ciidtivation,  on  account  of  its  sweetness,  and  the  richness  it  gives  to 
soups.  The  Teltow  is  the  smallest  of  all  turnips,  not  having  more  leaves  on 
it  than  a  radish ;  and,  when  used,  it  should  be  only  scraped,  and  not  pared, 
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as  ft  great  deal  of  the  flavour  is  in  the  rind.  For  carrots,  the  early  horn  is 
best  for  an  early,  and  the  Altringham,  or  Altrinchaniy  for  a  late,  crop.  For 
parsneps,  the  Guernsey  grows  to  a  large  sice,  and  the  Siam  is  particularly 
well  flftToured.  The  dwarf  red  beet  is  the  kind  beat  grown  in  gardens.  The 
Flanders  spinach  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  common  kind,  and  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  small  garden ;  but,  where  there  is  room,  the  white  beet  and 
the  New  Zeahmd  spinach  may  be  grown,  to  afford  variety  and  a  crop  in 
summer,  when  annual  spinach  runs  too  rapidly  to  seed.  For  onions,  the 
early  sOver-skinned  and  the  Deptford  may  be  recommended.  The  Portugal 
and  the  Spanish  are  mild,  and  grow  to  a  great  size,  but  do  not  keep  well. 
Of  leeks,  chives,  garlic,  and  shallots,  only  one  kind  is  in  general  cultivation. 
Of  the  plants  used  in  salading,  the  best  are  the  union  cabbage,  and  the  large 
Brighton  Cos  lettuce,  the  Batavian  endive,  the  variegated  chicory,  the  curled- 
leaved  and  broad-leaved  Normandy  cress,  and  the  scarlet  and  white  turnip 
radishes.  The  best  celery  is  the  Italian.  The  curled-leaved  parsley  is  the 
handsomest  for  garnishing,  and  answers  equally  well  with  the  common  for  all 
the  purposes  to  which  parsley  ia  usually  applied. 

125.  j^M  the  greater  part  of  culinary  vegetablee  are  raued  from  eeedf  sown 
partly  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  partly  for  transplanting,  something 
requires  to  be  said  here  on  that  subject.  In  our  catalogue  of  culinary  vege- 
tables, we  shsll  state  under  each  kind  the  quantity  of  ground  which  a  given 
quantity  of  seed  will  sow ;  and  also  the  smallest  quantities  of  such  seedf 
which  are  generally  ordered  from  the  seed-shops ;  and  we  shall  only  here 
state  that  the  larger  seeds,  such  as  peas,  beans,  and  a  few  others,  are  purchased 
by  the  pint,  and  almost  all  the  small  seeds  by  the  ounce.  There  are  very 
few  gardens  to  suburban  houses  in  which  half  a  pound  or  a  pound  of  any  seed 
is  required ;  and  of  many  articles,  such  as  potherbs,  parsley,  celery,  &c.,  half 
an  ounce,  or  threepenceworth,  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  small  garden.  In 
general,  it  is  always  safe  to  order  seeds  in  small  quantities,  because  the  chance 
is  greater  of  getting  them  fresh. 

126.  Management, — A  back  garden,  even  if  only  200  ft.  in  length,  and 
50  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a  front  garden  forming  a  square  of  50  ft.,  cropped  in  the 
manner  we  have  described,  would  occupy  one  person  from  April  to  September, 
during  a  fourth  part  of  his  time,  or  at  least  two  hours  a  day ;  and  besides 
this  time,  when  much  watering  was  required  to  be  done,  or  insects  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  collecting,  he  would^need  the  assistance  of  the  female  part  of  the 
family.  Where  there  is  a  steady  man-servant,  this  is  just  the  sort  of  garden 
that  he  could  take  care  of,  directions  being  given  to  him  by  his  employer 
as  to  the  quantity  of  particular  crops,  and  the  season  of  sowing  or  planting, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  was  not  a  reading  gardener.  If  he  were,  and 
took  an  interest  in  having  the  garden  in  good  order,  and  in  raising  large 
crops  we  would  recommend  him  to  be  as  little  interfered  with  as  possible ; 
for  every  man  likes  to  have  something  on  which  he  prides  himself,  and,  to 
keep  up  that  pride,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  as  much  as  possible  his 
own  work. 

127.  Expenee, — The  first  cost  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  garden  of  the 
kind  here  described,  will  be  about  30/. ;  and  the  annual  expense  afterwards, 
supposing  a  commercial  gardener  to  be  employed,  will  be,  on  an  average,  a 
day  and  a  half  per  week  throughout  the  year ;  an  arrangement  being  made 
that  this  time  shall  be  bestowed  on  the  garden,  according  as  it  is  wanted,  and 
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not  formally  at  stated  intenrals  of  once  a  week ;  becauae  in  some  weeks  two 
days  will  be  necessary,  while  in  others  half  a  day  will  suffice.  The  expense 
will  depend  on  the  rate  of  wages  paid  per  day,  which,  about  London,  being 
about  3#.  6d,  (the  gardener  finding  his  own  tools),  will  amount,  with  seeds, 
&c.,  to  about  15/.  a  year.  But  the  garden,  if  managed  by  a  hired  gardener, 
working  in  it  only  at  stated  intervals,  cannot  possibly  be  turned  to  so  much 
account  as  if  cultivated  by  the  occupier,  or  his  in-door  servant;  because, 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  there  are  operaliona  which 
require  to  be  attended  to  daily ;  such  as  the  removal  of  insects,  watering,  &c ; 
and  which,  if  deferred,  as  they  must  necessarily  be  if  a  hired  gardener  only 
be  employed,  will  endanger  the  crops,  and,  i^  all  events,  deteriorate  their 
value  both  in  quantity  and  quality.     We  would  not,  therefore,  recommend 
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any  one  to  caltivate  his  garden  with  a  view  to  profit,  unless  he  could  do  so 
with  his  own  hands,  or  with  those  of  a  seryant  whom  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
at  any  rate ;  because,  assuredly,  for  the  15/.  or  20/.  a  year  which  he  must  pay 
a  hired  gardener  he  might  parchase  as  much  fruit  and  vegetables  as  he  could 
grow  in  a  garden  of  the  extent  we  have  mentioned. 
Design  Y. — Two  iuburban  villas,  the  ffordent  of  which  are  laid  out  prin* 
cipaUy  with  a  view  to  the  culture  of  fruit  treee  and  vegetables, 

128.  General  arrangement. — In  fig<,  35.,  a  is  the  entrance  from  the  street ; 
6,  the  steps  to  the  front  door;  e,  the  hail  and  staircase ;  d,  a  library  or  busi- 
ness-room ;  0,  breakfast  parlour,  school-room,  or  bed-room ;  /,  dining-room ; 
and  y,  drawing-room.  This  house  is  supposed  to  be  only  two  stories  high ; 
the  upper  story  containing  two  best  bed' rooms,  a  servant's  bed-room,  a 
nursery  containing  a  bath,  and  a  water-closet ;  and  the  basement  floor  con- 
taining a  kitchen,  back  kitchen,  and  other  offices,  with  a  servants'  water- 
closet.  The  entrance  to  each  house  is  protected  by  a  porch,  which  is  extended 
as  far  as  the  boundary  wall  on  each  side ;  thus  formhig  a  low  horizontal  roof, 
which  will  contrast  efi^ctively  with  the  higher  roof  of  the  house.  Beneath 
each  porch  there  is  a  bench  for  sitting  on.  Both  houses  are  surrounded  by  a 
platform,  or  terrace  of  pavement,  3  ft.  broad,  and  9  in.  higher  than  the  sui- 
face  of  the  walk,  and  which  covers  a  vacuity  all  round  the  house  as  deep  as 
the  foundations ;  thereby  keeping  it  perfectly  dry.  This  platform  also  adds 
much  to  the  dignity  of  the  edifice,  and  forms  a  walk  which  is  at  all  times  firm, 

•  and  comparatively  dry  and  sheltered. 

129.  The  front  gardens  are  of  turf,  varied  by  flower-beds.  That  on  the 
right  has  a  rhomboidal  figure  in  tlie  centre,  planted  with  gooseberries,  with 
four  semicircular  beds  round  the  central  one,  planted  with  strawberries.  That 
on  the  lefc  has  a  raised  bed  in  the  centre,  with  a  border  of  turf,  and  four  small 
diamond-shaped  beds  to  harmonise  with  the  rhomboidal  bed  in  the  right-hand 
garden.  The  centre  bed  may  be  fillt-d  with  peat  earth,  and  planted  with 
Faccinium  madeir^nse,  or  some  other  species  of  Facclnium  which  bears  fruit 
freely ;  and  the  diamond-shaped  beds  may  be  planted  with  the  wood  straw- 
berry. The  fruit  of  the  common  bilberry  ( Tacciuium  Myrtillus)  arrives  at 
maturity  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  alpine,  or  wood,  strawberry ;  and  the 
two,  when  mixed  together,  and  eaten  with  sugar  and  cream,  are  delightfully 
refreshing,  as  every  one  who  has  travelled  in  Poland  or  Sweden  in  the  sum- 
mer season  must  have  experienced.  In  open,  airy  situations,  the  central  bed 
might  be  planted  with  i^iibus  4rcticus,  which  is  also  a  most  delicious  fruit, 
with  a  flavour  resembling  that  of  the  raspberry,  but  far  superior.  If  none  of 
these  fruits  will  thrive  in  the  situation,  or  if  peat  soil  to  grow  them  in  be 
thought  too  expensive,  then  the  twice-bearing-raspberry  may  be  planted, 
which  requires  no  particular  soil,  but  only  to  be  taken  up  and  have  the  soil 
renewed  every  four  or  five  years ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  all  travel- 
ling-rooted plants,  which  it  is  desired  should  continue  to  fruit  freely.  The 
row  of  trees  adjoining  the  street  fence  is  supposed  to  be  damsons,  which  come 
early  into  flower;  and  the  fruit,  being  small  and  thickly  set  among  spines,  is 
not  easily  stolen.  The  plants  on  each  side  of  the  party-railing  may  be  goose- 
berries, currants,  or  raspberries,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  occupier ;  or 
they  may  be  dwarf  apples.  The  row  of  detached  standard  trees  between  the 
entrance  gate  and  the  porch  (6;  may  be  pears,  trained  en  quenouille  ;  that  is, 
distafiT  fashion  (seefy,  36.) ;  or  enpyramide  (see  Jig.  37.) ;  by  either  of  which 
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modes  thej  will   occupy  little 

space,    and    look    well:     scmie 

kinds  also  bear  well  when  trained 

in  these  manners.    Fig-trees  or 

vines  may  be  trained  in  the  spiral 

manner  round  stakes.     Behind 

these  treeS)  against  the  wall,  we 

would  train  common  laureU,  lau- 

rustinus,  or  ivy ;  because,  though 

currants  or  gooseberries  would 

be  more  appropriate  there,  yet 

under  the  shade  of  the  pear-trees 

they  would  not  thrive ;  besides, 

if  they  would  thrive,  we  think 

they  ought  to  be  sacrificed,  in 

this  particular  spot,  to  the  ever- 
greens   mentioned*      We    may 

observe,  here,  that  the  beds  in 

which  the  strawberries  are  grown 

will  be  improved  in  effect  if  they 

are   either    surrounded  with  a 

marginal  line  of  brick  or  tiles, 
or  if  the  surface  is  covered  by  some  description  of  stones,  pebbles,  fiints, 
or  vitrified  bricks.     The  cause  of  this  improved  effect  is,  the  contrast  between 
rocky  or  stony  materials  and  the  turf.  * 
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130.  To  vary  the  plan  of  these  gardens,  figs.  38.  and  39.,  for  ornamental 
flowers,  might  be  substituted  for  the  front  gardens,  shown  in  fig,  35. ;  and 
provided  the  family  residing  in  the  house  were  fond  of  gardening,  and  wished 
for  occupation  in  the  open  air,  they  might  be  planted  as  follows :  for  training 
against  the  upper  part,  Passifldra  cseriilea  and  TScoma  (Bigndnta)  capreoUta 
(which,  as  fast  growers,  would  need  a  good  deal  of  training),  and  Hbsa  rikga, 
sangufnea,  Noisetti^fia,  and  other  China  roses,  might  be  planted,  which,  dur- 
ing siunmer,  would  not  only  require  training,  but  constant  attention  to  keep 
down  the  aphides,  and  to  remove  the  decayed  blossoms  and  their  stalks.  If 
the  aspect  were  east  or  west,  Ticoma  (Bigndnicr)  radlcans,  Lonicera  flexudsa 
and  gr^ta,  Wiflt^ria  sinensis,  camellias,  myrtles,  and  climbing  roses,  might 
be  employed.     The  wistaria,  the  tecoma,  and  the  evergreen  climbing  roses 
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Would  reach  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  the  others  would  cover  the  lower 
part  The  myrtles  and  the  camellias  would  require  to  be  matted  during  the 
severest  weather  in  winter,  and  the  other  plants  would  occasion  a  good  deal 
of  pmnlng  and  training  during  summer.  On  the  supposition  tiiat  the  occu- 
pier of  the  house  was  a  lady,  we  would  not  recommend  any  climber  to  be 
planted  against  the  house  that  would  grow  higher  than  4  ft.  or  5  ft. ;  but  such 
as  myrtles,  camellias,  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  &c.,  as  these  would  not  need 
the  use  of  a  ladder  to  train  them.  The  side  and  front  walb  of  the  front  garden 
may  be  covered  with  China  roses,  different  varieties  of  honeysuckles,  and 
/asminum  officinale.  Against  one  of  the  side  walls,  if  diere  he  room,  a 
double-flowering  pomegranate  may  be  planted  in  the  centre ;  and  against  the 
others  Magndlia  consplcua  or  purpurea.  In  the  beds  in  the  interior  of  this 
garden,  we  would  plant  nothing  but  flowers ;  or  we  might  devote  the  centre 
bed  a  in/^.  39.  to  moss  roses,  or  to  some  other  kind  or  kinds  of  rose  belong- 
ing to  sections  different  from  those  which  include  the  China  roses.  In  the 
centre  of  this  rose-bed  there  might  be  a  standard  rose.  At  the  end  of  this 
work  we  shall  give  selections  of  roses,  as  well  as  of  herbaceous  perennial,  bien- 
nial, and  annual  flowers. 

131. — In  ckoonng  the  flowerM  for  the  beds^  the  best  and  easiest  way  is  to 
choose  greenhouse  plants,  which  will  produce  a  brilliant  effect  from  May  to 
September,  though  they  will  require  to  be  renewed  every  year,  and  which,  in 
London,  at  least,  may  be  procured  at  a  very  moderate  cost  from  the  hawkers 
in  the  streets.  But  where  permanent  flowers  are  preferred,  the  objects  to  be 
kept  in  view  ought  to  be  to  have  an  equal  number  of  kinds  of  flowers  in 
bloom,  if  possible,  every  month  in  the  year,  and  to  have  an  equal  number  of 
the  different  colours  displayed  at  the  same  time.  This  is  a  sort  of  beau  idSal, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  carried  into  practice  in  the  winter  months ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  useful  as  a  guide  as  to  what  ought  to  be  selected.  Other 
guides  are,  that  such  plants  only  should  be  planted  as  will  grow  in  the  same 
soil,  and  with  the  same  aspect ;  that  plants  placed  adjoining  each  other  should 
not  be  very  different  in  size  and  habit  of  growth  when  full-grown,  lest  the 
one  should  choke  the  other,  and  lest  the  assemblage  should  appear  inhar- 
monious ;  nor  very  different  in  their  natural  vigour  of  growth,  lest  the  roots 
of  the  one  should  occupy  a  much  greater  portion  of  soil  than  the  others.  To 
plant  pseoniaa,  everlasting  peas,  asters,  Pap^ver  orientcLle,  and  such  like 
plants  in  juxtaposition  with  daisies,  hepaticas,  and  pinks,  would  be  attended 
with  the  suffocation  of  the  latter  diminutive  kinds ;  but  the  very  tallest  and 
the  very  lowest  plants  may  be  included  in  the  same  bed,  provided  it  is  very 
Uurge,  and  there  be  a  gentle  gradation  observed  between  the  one  and  the 
other.  If  the  bed  is  to  be  seen  from  every  side,  then  the  tallest  growing 
kinds  can  be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  lowest  in  the  circumference,  and 
the  intermediate  sizes  between  them,  so  as  to  rise  in  gradation  from  the 
lowest  at  the  margin  to  the  highest  in  the  middle,  if  the  bed  is  a  border, 
parallel  to  a  walk,  and  to  be  seen  only  on  one  side,  then  the  lowest  plants 
should  form  a  row  next  the  walk,  and  the  others  should  be  placed  behind 
them  in  quincunx,  according  to  their  sizes,  the  tallest  being  placed  behind, 
and  forming  the  last  row.  The  distance  at  which  one  plant  should  be  kept 
from  another  depends  more  on  the  habit  of  the  plant  with  respect  to  lateral 
extension,  than  on  the  height  to  which  it  grows ;  thus  a  paeony,  which  seldom 
grows  above   18  in.  high,  but  which  spreads  its  large  leaves  over  a  much 
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greater  snrfiice  than  is  occupied  by  itt  roots,  will  require  more  room  then  a 
tall-growing  phlox,  which  will  reach  the  height  of  4  fL,  and  not  cover  abare 
a  square  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  border.  Creeping  plants  ako  require  move 
room  than  such  as  grow  compact  and  bushy,  or  narrow  and  erect.  The  mle 
which  we  have  just  given,  of  not  associating  plants  in  the  same  bed  that  have 
different  habits,  directs  that  creepers,  and  climbers  or  twiners,  should  alwaya 
be  planted  by  themselves,  or  at  least,  not  introduced  indiscriminately  among 
other  plants.  At  the  same  time,  a  plant  with  one  of  these  bahtta,  introduced 
occasionally  into  a  miscellaneous  border,  has  a  good  effect  by  contraat. 
Where  creepers  alone  are  employed,  if  each  plant  be  of  a  different  kind,  thej 
ought  to  be  kept  as  distinct  from  each  other,  as  bushy  or  tall  phmta  ought  to 
be ;  but  where  a  bed  is  entirely  filled  with  creepers  of  the  same  kiad,  then 
they  may  be  allowed  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed;  beeauae  the 
object  of  the  planter  in  this  case  must  necessarily  be  to  prodoce  a  mass  of  one 
kind  of  form  and  colour.  In  general,  small  plants  ought  to  be  chosen  for 
small  beds,  and  dwarf-growing  plants  for  beds  of  irregular  figure ;  but  of 
course  this  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances. 

132.  The  back  garden  has  fruit-trees  against  all  the  walls,  and  some  atand- 
ards  and  dwarfs  in  the  central  beds.  The  spaces  h  A,  in  both  gardens,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  devoted  to  annual  crops,  such  as  peas,  spinach,  salading,  &c.  The 
beds  marked  t,  in  both  gardens,  may  be  planted  with  asparagus,  8ea*kale»  and 
tart  rhubarb.  The  potherbs  are  supposed  to  be  grown  in  the  borders  next 
the  walls.  The  three  fruit-trees  at  k  are  Hawthomden  apples  (standards), 
for  immediate  effect  in  bearing,  and  to  be  cut  out  in  a  few  years  after  the 
three  rows  of  dwarf-trees,  shown  in  each  garden,  have  come  into  full  bearing. 
If  the  front  gardens  supply  a  sulficient  number  of  gooseberries  and  curranlSi 
these  dwarf-trees  may  be  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums ;  but  gooaeberries 
and  currants  may  be  substituted  for  these,  if  those  grown  in  the  front  garden 
are  not  considered  sufficient.  In  order  to  insure  good  crops,  the  ground 
among  the  dwarf  fruit-trees  should  not  be  cropped  with  vegetables,  but  only 
occasionally  manured  on  the  surface,  and  forked  over  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches.  The  trees  against  the  walls,  on  the  supposition  that  the  direction  of 
the  gardens  is  east  and  west,  may  be  peaches  and  nectarines  on  the  south 
aspect,  plums  and  cherries  on  that  facing  the  north,  and  apricots  on  the  end 
wall ;  but,  if  the  garden  should  lie  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  the 
])eaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots  may  be  planted  against  the  side- walls,  and 
figs  and  vines  against  the  end-wall  that  faces  the  south ;  or  morello  or  pther 
cherries  or  plums,  if  it  faces  the  north.  The  edgings  to  the  walks  of  the 
back  garden  we  have  supposed  to  be  box ;  but  strawberries  might  be  substi- 
tuted, more  especially  if  the  walks  were  formed  of  flagstone. 

133.  Another  mode  of  planting  the  hack  gardens  of  fig,  35. — For  this  mode 
of  planting  we  shall  suppose  the  gardens  to  be  laid  out  like  that  in  ^f^.  34.  in 
page  71,  as  in  no  kitchen-garden  whatever,  whether  large  or  small,  would 
we  introduce  standard  fruit  trees  among  the  kitchen  crops ;  because,  as  we 
have  already  stated  (f  119.),  the  digging  and  trenching  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  the  latter,  prevent  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  spreading  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  and  being  forced  to  seek  their  nourishment  in  the 
subsoil,  they  run  to  wood  from  excessive  moisture,  become  cankered,  and  do 
not  produce  either  abundant  crops  or  well-flavoured  fruit.  In  a  small  garden 
(yf  the  kind  wc  are  treating  of,  standard  trees  would  shade  die  ground  so 
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niiicb,  that,  independently  of  other  consequenceB,  they  wonld  render  it  atto- 
gether  nnfit  for  the  culture  of  culinary  vegetables.  We  therefore  propose  to 
have  no  standards,  hut  only  trees  trained  against  the  walls,  or  boundary 
fences,  and  on  the  trelli»-work.  On  the  latter,  we  propose  to  train  goose- 
berries, cnrrants,  and  raspberries,  and  one  or  two  spples  and  pears ;  and  on 
the  walls,  peaches,  nectsrinee,  grapes,  figs,  apricots,  cherries,  and  plums. 

134.  The  vfolU, — We  shall  suppose  that  one  of  the  side  walls  faces  the 
aomh,  and  is  100  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  high.  On  this  may  be  placed  ten  trees,  to 
esch  of  which  there  will  be  70  superficial  feet  of  walling ;  and  a  vine  may  be 
placed  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle,  from  each  of  which  a  single  shoot 
may  be  trained  close  under  the  coping  of  the  wall,  so  as  never  to  interfere 
with  the  other  fruit-trees.  The  peaches,  in  order  to  prolong  the  season  of 
that  fruit,  may  be  the  red  nutmeg,  which  ripens  in  July,  and  is  hardy,  but 
bears  small  fruit ;  or  the  early  Anne,  which  ripens  in  August,  and  bears  very 
good  fruit,  but  is  rather  tender ;  the  grosse  mignonne,  and  the  bellegarde, 
both  ripening  in  September ;  and  the  late  admirable,  ripening  in  October. 
The  nectarines  may  be  the  Elruge  and  the  violet  h4tive,  both  ripening  in 
August;  the  Pitmaston  orange  (September);  and  the  late  yellow,  which, 
though  not  common  in  this  country,  is  of  good  flavour,  and  a  very  good 
bearer,  ripening  in  October.  The  best  dark  ^g  is  the  brown  Turkey ;  and 
the  hardiest  and  most  abundant  bearer  amongst  the  light-coloured  figs,  is  the 
small  green ;  or  the  Brunswick,  or  the  large  bhie  or  purple  fig,  both  which 
produce  very  excellent  ihnt,  and  are  very  hardy  and  very  prolific,  may  be 
substitnted.  The  grapes  may  be  the  royal  muscadine,  the  black  sweetwater, 
and  the  esperione,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  bearers  in  the  open  air.  In 
&vourable  situations,  the  red  Frontignan  will  also  ripen  against  a  wall  with 
a  south  aspect  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  it  has  a  very  excellent  flavour, 
even  when  grown  out  of  doors.  The  wall  having  an  east  or  west  aspect,  may 
be  planted  with  the  large  early  apricot,  which  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
ittly,  the  Moorpark  (beginning  of  August),  and  the  Turkey,  which  ripens 
about  the  end  of  August,  or  later.  For  the  wall  with  a  northern  exposure, 
we  would  recommend  the  May  duke  and  morello  cherries,  the  one  the 
earUest,  the  other  the  latest  sort ;  the  bigarreau  couleur  de  chair,  and  the 
black  Tartarian,  a  large  cherry  of  the  very  richest  flavour,  and  which  will 
hang  on  the  tree,  if  covered  with  a  net,  till  September.  The  best  and  most 
naefol  plums  are,  the  green  gage,  Washington,  Coe's  golden  drop,  Orleans, 
and  the  white  magnum  bonum,  or  the  diamond  plum,  the  latter  being  a  very 
large  and  handsome  fruit. 

135.  The  treUU  (which  may  be  arranged  as  in  fig.  34.  in  p.  71.)  will  be 
above  200  ft.  in  length ;  and,  as  we  suppose  it  to  be  only  a  single  trellis,  that 
is,  one  Which  is  calculated  for  having  the  trees  trained  on  only  one  side,  it 
may  be  planted  on  the  north  side  of  the  garden,  where  it  is  most  exposed  to 
the  sun,  with  pears ;  at  the  two  ends  with  apples ;  and  on  the  south  side  with 
gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries.  Eight  pears  will  be  sufficient ;  and 
these  may  be  the  jargonelle,  Marie  Louise,  Eye  wood,  heurr^  Diel,  glout 
morceau,  Chaumon telle,  heurr^  de  Ranz,  and  Easter  beurr^ ;  all  excellent 
pears,  quite  hardy,  and  good  bearers.  The  first  ripens  in  August  and  the 
last  may  be  gathered  in  November,  and  will  keep  in  sand  or  in  fern,  packed 
in  jars  set  in  a  cool  cellar,  till  May  or  June,  or  indeed  till  penrs  come  again. 
The  other  sorts  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  ripening.    Tlie  apples  may 
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be  of  four  different  kindi,  vis.  the  golden  and  Ribtton  pippina,  and  the  Haw- 
thomden  and  Keswick  codliD.  The  latter  two  are  moat  abundant  bearen, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  only  good  to  eat,  but  falls  well  in  boiling.  Aa  the  trees 
of  these  varietieB  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  they  should  be  careftilly 
attended  to  during  spring  and  early  summer,  to  pinch  out  a  laige  proportioa 
of  the  young  shoots  before  they  hare  matured  their  leaves,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  plants  from  becoming  too  luxuriant. 

136.  The  gooM€berrie$,  and  other  small  fruits,  may  be  planted  quite  thick, 
and  only  two  shoots  trained  in  a  vertical  direction  from  each  plant.  They  may 
be  placed  2  ft.  apart,  which  will  require  forty-five  plants.  The  sorta  we 
would  recommend  are  : — Red:  the  red  champagne,  an  early  and  excellent 
fruit ;  the  early  rough  red ;  the  ironmonger,  an  excellent  firnit  for  tarts  and 
bottling  when  green,  and  for  the  table  when  ripe ;  and  Aston 's  Warrington, 
an  abundant  bearer,  which  retains  its  fruit  till  October  if  protected :  to  these 
may  be  added,  for  those  who  like  large  fruit,  the  huntsman  and  the  roaring 
lion;  the  former  having  won  141  prises  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  its 
being  exhibited,  and  the  latter  above  800.  White :  Whitesmith,  eariy,  pro- 
lific, and  excellent;  crystal,  much  esteemed  for  bottling;  Taylor's  bright 
Venus ;  and  the  white  Dutch,  which  is  preferred  to  every  other  kind  finr 
making  British  champagne.  Yellow :  Rockwood,  a  large  early  gooseberry, 
which  gained  777  prizes  in  five  years;  and  rumbullion,  reckoned  the  best  in 
the  markets  for  preserving.  Oreen :  Massey's  heart  of  oak,  early  and  a  great 
bearer ;  greenwood ;  and  the  Pitmaston  green  gage,  remarkably  rich  and 
sweet.  In  all  fourteen  sorts,  and  the  quantity  planted  of  each  may  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  taste  of  the  occupier.  The  currants  may  be  the  red  Dutch, 
Knight's  early  red,  and  Wilmot's  large  red ;  the  white  Dutch ;  the  chan»- 
pagne,  which  is  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  which,  though  it  ripens  very  early,  will 
hang  on  the  trees  without  protection  till  October,  and  with  a  covering  (such 
as  will  be  hereafter  described)  till  December ;  and  the  black  Naples,  whieli 
is  remarkably  fine  and  large.  The  raspberries  may  be  the  early  prolific,  the 
red  and  yellow  Antwerp,  and  the  double-bearing  or  late  cane. 

137  The  walke  in  the  back  garden  we  propose  to  be  edged  with  strawberries; 
and,  if  space  could  be  spared,  the  alleys  inside  the  espalier  trellis  might  be 
edged  on  both  sides  with  strawberries  also.  These  edgings  would  in  all  be 
about  800  ft.  in  length,  and  they  might  be  planted  with  the  following  kinds, 
the  large  sorts  being  placed  next  the  broad  outer  walk,  and  the  small  sorts  on 
each  side  the  alleys.  The  strawberries  for  the  margin  of  the  outer  walks  may 
be  the  old  scarlet  and  Grove  End  scarlet,  which  are  the  earliest ;  Keen's 
seedling,  which  is  a  great  bearer,  and,  taking  it  altogether,  the  best  straw- 
berry in  cultivation ;  the  roseberry,  which  is  a  very  great  bearer ;  the  old 
pine,  which  is  the  best-flavoured  of  all  strawberries,  though  a  shy  bearer; 
end  Wilmot's  superb,  which,  though  it  has  not  much  flavour,  is  remarkable 
for  its  size.  For  the  margins  of  the  alleys  we  would  recommend,  as  having 
small  leaves  and  bearing  the  fruit  on  high  erect  stalks,  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  injured  by  the  feet  of  persons  walking  along  the  alley,  the  prolific  or 
conical  hautbois,  the  large  flat  hautbois,  the  red  and  white  alpine,  and  the 
red  and  white  wood.  The  last  four  kinds,  if  regularly  supplied  with  water, 
will  continue  in  bearing  all  the  summer. 

138.  Culinary  crops, — The  space  left  for  these,  in  a  back  garden  of  the  size 
shown  in  fge,  34.  and  35.,  and  laid  out  iu  the  manner  we  have  described, 
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with  flagstone  walks,  will  be  but  bdiaU  ;  being  merely  a  bed  about  12  ft.  wide 
by  75  ft.  long.  To  maie  the  most  of  this  plot,  it  must  be  divided  into  smaller  . 
beds,  say  fifteen,  eaoh  4  ft.  wide,  with  1  ft.  alleys  between,  as  shown  in 
the  figure ;  and  that,  at  the  lower  end,  as  nearest  the  entrance  through  the 
trellis,  may  oontain  the  perennial  potherbs,  such  as  chiyes,  garlic,  sage,  mar- 
joram, winter  sATory,  tbyme,  fennel,  tarragon,  bumet,  and  mint,  the  last 
three  being  the  most  useful  (tarragon  for  vinegar,  and  for  flavouring  salads 
and  steaks ;  bumet,  at  all  seasons,  for  salads ;  and  mint  for  boiling  with  peas, 
and  for  sauce  to  lamb,  &e.)  Annual  and  biennial  herbs,  as  parsley,  chervil, 
and  pot  marjoram,  may  occupy  an  adjoining  bed,  double  space  being  required 
for  them ;  because,  while  one  crop  is  in  use,  another  must  be  sown  to  succeed 
it  For  a  very  small  family,  not  particular  in  their  cookery,  one  bed,  12  ft. 
in  length  and  4  ft.  in  breadth,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  these 
herbs,  perennial,  annual,  and  bienniid.  The  remaining  part  of  the  plot 
allotted  to  kitchen  crops  may  be  occupied  by  those  vegetables  which  it  is 
always  convenient  to  have  at  hand ;  and  by  such  as  never  can  be  so  well 
procured  at  market,  or  from  the  greengrocer,  as  direct  from  the  garden. 
Among  these  lettuce  may  be  included,  as  always  convenient  for  making 
a  salad,  and  we  would  therefore  devote  the  beds  2  and  3  to  a  succession  of 
this  vegetable ;  bed  4  is  for  small  and  other  salading,  such  as  mustard  and 
cress,  radishes,  lamb's  lettuce,  American  cress,  &c, ;  in  beds  5  and  6  we 
would  sow  winter  spinach,  which,  if  the  Flanders  kind  be  chosen,  will  afibrd 
a  dish  now  and  then  throughout  the  winter,  and  in  spring  twice  or  thrice  a 
week,  from  April  to  August;  beds  7  and  8  may  be  planted  with  scarlet 
runners,  two  rows  lengthwise  in  a  bed,  and  these  will  afford  a  small  dish  of 
kidneybeans  every  other  day,  from  June  ttU  they  are  destroyed  by  frost ;  and 
beds  9  to  15  may  be  devoted  to  peas,  that  being  a  vegetable  never  to  be 
obtained  good,  except  direct  from  the  garden ;  because,  in  a  few  hours  after 
peas  are  gathered  and  put  in  baskets  or  sacks,  they  begin  to  heat  and  ferment, 
and  when  dressed  they  will  be  found  to  have  become  tough 
and  vapid.    The  most  suitable  sorts  of  peas  for  a  very  40 

imall  garden  are  the  blue  Prussian,  Knight's  marrow,  and 
the  dwarf  marrow ;  because  these  have  the  seeds,  or  peas, 
large.  The  frame  and  the  Charlton  are  early  varieties,  but 
both  the  seeds  and  the  pods  are  small,  and  the  peas  are 
neither  so  succulent  nor  so  sweet  when  cooked  as  the  kinds 
before  mentioned.  Whatever  kind  of  pea  is  sown  ought  to 
be  staked  as  soon  as  the  tendrils  appear;  because,  in  this 
way,  the  plants  occupy  less  room*  The  kind  of  staking  or 
rapports  proper  for  peas  in  a  small  garden  is,  a  line  of  rods 
en  each  side  of  each  line  of  peas,  and  at  about  3  in.  distant 
from  them,  with  pieces  of  string  stretched  horizontally  from 
tod  to  rod,  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  space  between  the  line  of 
rods  6  in.  wide,  in  which  the  peas  wiU  grow  up,  and  support 
themselves  by  clasping  the  strings  and  rods.  The  rods  may 
be  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  apwttj  and  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height; 
the  first  string  may  be  18  in.  from  the  ground,  and  the 
others  9  in.  apart.  ITie  rods,  if  Kyanised  before  being  used, 
will  last  several  years ;  or  light  iron  rods,  formed  by  bending  ■ 
qoarter-inch  iron  rods  in  the  form  of  a  hair  pin,  as  shown  in         J  | 
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fig,  40.,  and  which  will  not  <M«t  above  2«.  a  doten,  may  be  used.  Tbere  an 
wire  burdleB  sold  for  the  tame  purpoie,  and  alio  iron  stakes ,  bi«t  both  are 
mudi  More  ezpenerre,  though  not  more  effieient,  than  the  light  iron  rod  ve 
have  mentioned. 

139.  Wali  harden, — ^We  have  now  planted  and  cropped  the  whole  of  tiw 
back  garden,  unleie  we  exeept  the  wall  borden,  in  which  there  is  the  row  af 
itrawberriee  that  formt  the  edging  to  the  walk  on  that  side ;  and  the  narrov 
■pace  between  the  atrawberry  edgings  to  the  other  aide  of  the  main  watts, 
and  the  eapaHer  trellieea,  in  wht^  we  would  not  plant  or  aow  anything. 

140.  Fiftt  expeme. — ^The  laying  out,  including  the  tn>l]ia,  manure,  &e.,  mtf 
be  set  down  at  from  30/.  to  40/. ;  the  fruit-trees,  two  years  trained,  will  coit, 
at  an  average,  2$.  6d.  each,  say  5/. ;  the  gooseberries,  curraiita,  &c.,  4d.  each, 
say  30t  ;  the  strawberrio*,  4«.  per  100,  32<.;  the  potherbisnd  seeds  oftlie 
culinary  vegetables,  about  15*. ;  the  flowering  plants  for  the  back  garden, 
about  <2/. ;  end  the  shrubs,  plants,  and  bulbs,  for  the  front  garden,  5^  In  all, 
the  lint  cost  will  be  from  46/.  to  56/. ;  the  difference  depending  princely 
on  the  cost  of  the  labour  and  materials  expended  iu  forming  the  walks,  and 
in  trenching  atnd  manuring  the  ground.  This  estimate  is  only  to  be  eoa- 
sidered  as  a  rough  approsimation  to  what  would  be  the  actual  cost;  beeause 
so  much  depends  upon  ihe  nature  of  the  soil  aitd  subsoil,  and  the  drains^ 
and  new  soil  required,  the  price  of  flagstones,  of  manure,  Ike,  ind^Mndendy 
of  the  price  of  labour,  that  it  is  impo9sible  to  make  an  accurate  eadmsie, 
unless  a  specific  caoe  were  given.  On  turning  to  our  priced  lists,  the  cost  d 
trees,  plants,  and  seedts  in  London,  mny  be  ascertained  with  somethmg  iike 
certainty ;  but  the  exact  price  of  every  other  particular  must  depend  on  tha 
quantity  and  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  aa  well  as  on  local  circumstances. 

141.  The  made  of  management  of  a  garden  thus  laid  out  and  plasted 
requires  to  be  next  noticed.  We  shall  suppose  the  occupier  to  be  desnrooiof 
managing  it  himself,  and  to  be  able  to  devote  to  it  his  spring,  summer,  asd 
autumn  evenings.  We  may  premiae  that,  in  such  a  limited  space  aa  we  haw 
been  treating  of,  and  so  closely  planted,  if  the  greatest  and  most  usnremittisg 
attention  be  not  paid  to  its  management,  it  will  soon  become  a  mass  of  caa- 
fusion ;  and,  while  some  trees  are  in  full  vigoiur  and  overgrowing  the  odieii, 
some  will  be  choked  by  shade,  so  as  to  produce  no  fruit  worth  eating ;  and 
others  will  be  eaten  up  by  insects.  The  great  object  that  must  be  constantlj 
kept  in  view,  in  the  cultivation  of  such  a  garden,  is,  to  keep  every  tree  and 
plant  witbin  the  limits  assigned  to  it.  This  must  not  be  done  by  merely  cnt- 
ting  off  superfluous  branches  in  the  usual  manner,  but  by  preventing  the* 
from  being  prodoced,  by  lowering  the  strength  of  the  tree.  This  is  to  ^ 
done  by  disbudding,  and  by  pinching  off  the  young  shoots  at  the  extremitiM 
of  the  branches,  and  wherever  else  they  would  require  to  be  cot  off,  if  allowed 
to  grow  to  maturity.  Another  important  point  to  attend  to  in  the  maDag^ 
ment  of  the  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  is,  to  preserve  their  foliage,  ^ 
all  times,  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  and  to  keep  it  fully  exposed  to  the  ton 
and  air.  For  this  purpose,  the  strictest  watch  must  be  kept  for  the  appear- 
ance of  insects ;  and  means  taken  to  destroy  them,  if  possible,  in  the  eg; 
state,  or,  at  all  events,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.  Dinring  the  whole  800- 
nier,  every  tree  and  bush  on  the  premises  will  require  to  be  syringed  with 
water  in  the  evening  of  every  day  that  it  does  not  rain ;  and,  when  insecU 
appear,  initead  of  common  water,  lime  water,  soapctuds,  or  tobacco  water 
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muet  be  used.  The  strawberries  will  ve^eiie  watering  every  eyening,  from 
the  time  they  come  into  blossom  till  the  fruit  is  set ;  and  the  alpine  and  wood 
kinds,  as  they  bear  fruit  the  greater  part  of  summer,  will  require  additional 
watering  in  propert]<m.  The  flowers  in  the  wall  borders,  and  the  ground 
between  the  wall  and  the  walk,  and  also  the  ground  under  the  flagstones,  will 
wquire  frequent  watering;  and,  indeed,  the  wall  border  and  the  espalier 
border  ought  to  be  mulched  with  half-rotten  dung,  to  keep  the  ground  con- 
stantly cool  and  moist  Neither  should  ever  be  dug,  bnt  merely  be  pointed 
on  the  surface  with  a  three-pronged  fork ;  esioept  in  so  far  as  may  be  necea- 
saiy  for  renewing  the  atrawberry  edgings.  The  runners  from  these  straw- 
berry edgings  must  be  constantly  taken  ofl",  as  soon  as  they  extend  6  in.  from 
the  plant  over  the  walk ;  or  12  or  14  inches  over  the  border,  except  when 
young  plants  are  required  to  substitute  for  the  old  ones.  The  crops  of  culi- 
nary vegetables  in  the  centre  beds  will  require  constant  watering  every  even- 
ing during  the  whale  summer,  except  when  it  has  rained ;  more  espedally  to 
sender  the  peas  productive  and  succulent,  and  the  lettuces  and  other  salading, 
cfisp  and  tender.  A.s  soon  as  one  crop  of  any  article  is  ready  to  be  removed, 
another  ahould  be  sown  or  planted  to  succeed  it,  the  ground  being  previously 
well  dug,  and  manured  if  aecenary.  A  constant  look  out  must  be  kept  for 
insects  on  the  culinary  vegetables,  herbs,  and  flowers,  as  well  as  on  the  fruit- 
trees  ;  and,  throughout  the  whole  garden,  snails,  slugs,  and  worms  must  be 
destroyed  as  soon  aa  they  are  perceived.  The  plants  in  the  circular  bed  in 
the  front  garden  should  be  taken  up  late  in  the  autumn  of  every  year,  and  the 
ground  trenched ;  a  fourth  part  of  the  soil  removed,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
tresh  soil  added,  with  a  portion  of  thoroughly-rotted  manure,  if  necessary ; 
after  which  the  plants  and  bulbs  should  be  replanted,  and  new  ones  substi- 
tnted  for  such  as  may  have  become  shabby,  or  are  dead,  or  for  the  sake  of 
change.  This  mode  of  re-invigorating  the  soil,  if  not  performed  every  year, 
ahoold  be  performed  every  second  or  third  year,  otherwise  the  stronger  plants 
will  overran  the  weaker  ones ;  and  the  bulbs,  especially  the  hyacinths,  which 
ought  to  constitute  the  principal  beauty  of  the  bed  in  spring,  wiU  degenerate, 
and  ceaae  to  be  ornamental.  The  roses  against  the  wall  in  the  front  garden 
will  require  to  be  constantly  watched,  lest  the  aphides  should  make  their 
appearance;  and,  the  moment  any  are  seen,  watered  with  weak  tobacco 
water,  being  washed  immediately  afterwards  with  pure  water,  to  prevent  the 
tobacco  water  from  disfiguring  the  plants.  A  receipt  for  the  preparation  of 
this  tobacco  water,  and  more  particular  directions  for  using  it,  will  be  given 
hereafter.  The  roses  will  require  to  be  taken  up,  the  soil  renewed,  and  all 
the  old  wood  and  roots  cut  out,  every  three  or  four  years ;  that  is,  if  it  is 
wished  that  they  should  flower  freely,  and  display  themselves  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Both  the  flowers  and  rose-trees  in  the  front  garden  will  require 
constant  watering;  and  the  vine  against  the  back  front,  and  the  wistaria, 
honeysuckle,  and  jasmine,  gainst  tlie  street  front,  will  require  to  be  watered 
over  the  leaves  with  the  syringe,  as  well  as  at  the  root ;  and  to  be  suAuner- 
tr«ined  and  pruned.  Many  other  minor  operations  might  be  enumerated ; 
but  the  above  are  enough  to  show  that,  where  the  most  is  intended  to  be 
laade  of  even  the  smallest-sized  fourth-rate  suburban  garden,  if  planted  in 
this  manner,  there  is  work  enough  for  one  person,  every  evening,  say  from 
six  till  it  grows  dark,  throughout  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months ; 
besides  work  that  must  be  done  previously  to  six  o'clock,  in  the  months  when 
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it  it  dark  at  that  hour ;  nicb  as  d^ging  and  cropping  the  culinary  part  af  the 
garden,  ftc. 

142.  Exptmt  of  manaffememi, — If  the  operations  of  culture  and  keepiiig 
are  performed  by  the  occupier  himself  the  annual  amount  of  mooey  required 
to  be  laid  out  will  be  very  trifling.  The  first  year,  a  good  garden  syriagcb 
some  watering-pots,  a  pruning-knife,  a  hammer,  nails  and  list,  a  qiade,  xske, 
hoe,  trowel,  and  three-pronged  fork,  a  garden  line,  baskets,  and  ladder  fv 
the  yine,  &c.,  against  the  house,  amounting  in  all  to  about  10/.  or  I2L9  will 
require  to  be  purchased ;  but  the  second  and  succeeding  years  there  will  only 
be  wanted  a  few  garden  seeds,  manure,  tobacco,  or  other  artidea  for  destroy- 
ing  insects ;  nails,  list,  matting  (for  tying  the  espalierii  and  for  protecting 
any  of  the  tender  ornamental  plants  during  winter,  and  the  bloesoma  of  the 
tender  fruits  in  spring),  and  some  occasional  repairs  and  renewals ;  the  eoit 
of  the  whole  of  which  cannot  exceed  1/.  or  21.  To  employ  a  gardener  to  do 
all  the  work  requisite  in  such  a  garden,  during  the  summer  months,  would 
cost  at  least  3s.  or  3«,  6d.  per  day ;  and  thus,  supposing  him  to  work,  atsa 
average,  three  days  a  week,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  November, 
the  co«t  will  amount  to  about  lOL  at  3«.  a  day,  and  12/.  at  3s.  ed.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  year,  viz.  from  the  Ist  of  November  to  the  1st  of  March, 
(about  seventeen  or  eighteen  weeks,)  need  not  cost,  on  an  average,  mon 
than  3«.  6d,  a  week.  The  whole  expense,  including  seeds,  &c.,  would  thus 
be  about  20/.  a  year.  Where  a  man>servant  was  kept  who  was  fond  of  gar* 
den  ing,  he  might,  with  occasional  instructions  during  the  first  year  from  a 
professional  gardener,  perform  all  the  work  requisite. 

143.  The  produce  of  such  a  suburban  garden  would,  if  a  hired  gardener 
were  employed,  probably  not  be  worth  more  than  the  expense,  if  ao  much : 
but  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  things  in  all  their  difiTerent  stages  of 
growth,  and  of  being  able  to  procure  fresh  saladlng  and  herbs  nearly  all  the 
year ;  and,  at  the  proper  seasons,  spinach,  kidney -beans,  and  peaa,  when 
wanted,  quite  fresh  out  of  the  garden ;  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
outlay  required  to  any  person  who  can  afford  it.  To  those  who  cannot,  or 
who  do  not  wish  to  incur  the  necessary  expense,  we  shall  suggest  a  cheaper 
mode  of  planting  and  management. 

A  more  economical  mode  of  laying  oui  and  planting  a  back  garden  of  the 
size  of  one  of  those  in^.  35.  In  this  case,  we  would  advise  the  trellia  and 
strawberry  edgings  to  be  omitted,  and  the  cross  beds  to  be  extended  to  the 
margins  of  the  paved  walks.  One  of  these  beds  may  be  planted  with  goose- 
berries, another  with  currants,  and  a  third  with  raspberries ;  and  the  other 
beds  with  kitchen  crops  and  herbs,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  indicated 
above,  except  that  there  will  be  only  three  beds  for  peas,  instead  of  six. 
Against  the  house,  there  need  not  be  any  vine  or  other  plant  trained ;  and 
the  circular  bed  in  front  may  be  planted  solely  with  bulbs  and  annuals.  This 
will  lessen  the  first  cost  of  the  garden  one-fifth  or  one-sixth,  and  the  labour 
and  expense  of  keeping  it  one-half. 

$  3. — Suburban  gardenSf  where  the  principal  object  it  ornamental  diaplag, 
DfisioN  VI. — 7b  lag  out  a  email  suburban  garden,  where  the  mam  object  it 
a  dieplay  qf  ornamental  treet  and  shrubt  and  border  Jhwers. 

144.  General  arrangement, — We  shall  suppose  the  extent  and  form  of  the 
ground  to  be  the  same  as  in  fig.  34.,  p.  71.,  and  that  the  walks  are  flagged, 
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and    the  ground  thoroughly  drained  and  prepared.    The  walls  we  would 
plant  with  flowering  shruhi,  instead  of  fruit-trees ;  and  the  trellis  we  would 
plant  solely  with  roses.    The  centre  of  the  garden  we  would  lay  out  in  heds, 
iti  which  ^e  finer  kinds  of  border  flowers  might  be  cultivated ;  or,  we  would 
form  a  border  on  both  sides  of  the  rose  trellis,  and  lay  down  the  centre  of  the 
garden  in  grass.     In  selecting  such  flowers  as  might  be  grown  in  the  beds 
which  -we  have  supposed  laid  out  within  the  space  enclosed  by  the  rose  trellis, 
Tariaus  objects  may  be  kept  in  view,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  occupier. 
He   may  have  a  favourite  colour,  or  a  favourite  height;  he  may  prefer 
climbing  plants,  or  trailers,  or  bushy  plants,  or  bulbs ;  or  evergreen-leaved 
herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the  pink,  &c.,  to  look  well  in  winter.     He  may 
choose   to  make  the  greatest  display  in  a  particular  month ;  or  to  cultivate 
plants  which  will  continue  in  flower  for  two  or  three  months  at  a  time ;  or  to 
grow  only  perennials  or  annuals,  and  so  on.    One  of  the  most  general  objects 
of  gardeners,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  to  have  an  equal  number  of  plants  in 
flower  during  every  month  of  the  floral  year,  which  consists  of  nine  months, 
rejecting  the  three  winter  months.     Of  those  in  flower  in  each  month,  the 
next  object  is  to  have  an  equal  nimiber  of  each  of  the  most  prevalent  colours ; 
and  more  particularly  of  red,  scarlet,  orange,  purple,  blue,  violet,  yellow,  and 
white.     Where  this  is  the  object  in  a  small  garden,  like  that  which  we  pro- 
pose to  plant,  we  would  recommend  a  bed  for  each  month ;  or,  if  the  plants 
are  to  be  arranged  in  borders,  a  row  for  the  same  period ;  or,  rather,  an 
imaginary  row,  so  that  there  might  be  an  equal  quantity  of  plants  in  flower 
at  the  same  time  in  every  part  of  the  border.     Both  in  borders  and  in  beds, 
it  is  desirable  to  place  the  lowest  plants  next  the  walk,  and  the  tallest  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  it,  so  as  to  produce  a  sloping  surface  of  vegetation,  in 
which  mode  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  effectual  display  is  made ;  the 
green  foliage  of  the  plants  not  yet  come  into  flower,  or  that  of  the  plants 
which  are  gone  out  of  flower,  contrasting  advantageously  with  those  in  full 
bloom.     The  front  garden  may  be  surrounded  by  a  border,  and  have  a  small 
circular,  square,  or  diamond-shaped  bed  in  the  centre ;  or  it  may  be  laid  out 
in  many  different  ways,  some  of  which  are  shown  in^^.  41.,  care  being  taken 

41 


to  employ  artist-like  shapes  for  the  beds,  and  never  to  have  less  than  1  ft,  or, 
what  is  still  better,  2  ft.,  of  turf  between  one  bed  and  another ;  and  between 
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the  beds  next  tin  walk  and  the  wall.  The  wall  of  the  (roilt  gardea  facing  the 
soath  may  be  plaated  with  the  more  showy  evergreen  and  decidnoas  ahrubs, 
the  planter  heing  guided  in  his  choice  of  kinds  by  the  desire  of  diBp1a.yiBg 
diffnrent  sorts  from  those  prevalent  in  the  adjoining  gardens,  in  order  to 
increase  the  general  variety  of  the  street.  As  there  will  be  230  (t,  «f  walking 
in  the  baok  garden,  and  30  ft  of  walking  in  the  front  garden,  if  4  ft.  be 
allowed  for  each  plant,  60  different  sorts  may  be  introduced,  which  wiS 
include  all  the  finer  climbers,  twiners,  and  shoWy  flowering  shruba  in  cultiva- 
tion in  British  gardens,  exclusive  of  the  rhododendron  and  heath  families, 
which,  in  general,  are  unsuitable  for  training  against  walls.  Frona  this 
general  rule  we  except  the  stronger-growing  rhododendrons,  the  tree  hybrids 
of  which  may  be  placed  against  the  wall  with  a  south  aspect;  and  /2.  p6o- 
ticum  and  R,  catawbi^nse,  with  their  varieties,  against  the  wall  with  a  north- 
em  exposure.  Some  of  the  more  hardy  azaleas  might  also  be  planted  against 
this  wall.  The  roae  tr^s  being  above  160  ft.  in  length,  80  sorta,  allowing 
2  ft.  to  each  plant,  might  be  displayed  on  it;  in  which  might  be  included  aU 
the  very  best  kinds ;  and  in  addition  there  might  be  standards  placed  along 
the  trellis  at  regular  distances,  which,  at  10  ft.  apart,  would  give  16  aocts 
more.  The  15  beds  contain  50  square  feet  each;  and,  allowing  2  square  feet 
to  a  plant,  this  would  give  350  herbaceous  or  flowering  plants ;  so  that  the 
collection  in  the  back  garden  would  stand  thus :— 60  select  climbing,  and 
other  deciduous  and  evergreen  flowering,  shrubs ;  96  kinds  of  choice  roaes ; 
and  350  kinds  of  choice  flowers.  Besides  tliese,  there  might  be  a  herder  of 
candytuft,  or  ten-week  stock,  slightly  mixed  with  mignonette,  on  each  side  of 
the  main  walk.  The  choice  of  the  shrubs  and  plants  we  shall  leave  the  reader 
to  make  for  himself  from  our  desoiiptive  lists ;  recommending  him  to  intro- 
duce the  evergreen  shrubs  here  and  there  among  the  deciduou*  otie%  so  as  to 
make  the  evergreen  kinds  prevail  on  the  border  with  a  noith  aspee^  and  to 
place  the  tenderer  kinds  on  the  wall  which  faces  the  south.  Fragrance  and 
the  beauty  of  foliage  should  be  kept  in  view,  no  less  than  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers. 

145.  Mode  of  fnanagement^—Thvi  garden  may  be  managed  with  greater 
ease  and  certainty  of  success  than  one  where  fruit-trees  are  grown  against 
the  walls ;  because  the  care  and  labour  requisite  to  bring  a  plant  into  flower 
is  only  a  part  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  bring  its  firuit  to  maturity.  Prun- 
ing, watering,  and  destroying  insects,  particularly  the  green  fly  and  thrips, 
from  the  roses,  will  be  the  principal  operations  during  the  summer  months ; 
and,  in  autumn  and  spring,  the  greater  number  of  the  herbaceous  plants  will 
require  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted.  At  these  seasons,  also,  pruning  and 
training  will  be  required  both  for  the  roses  and  shrubs  against  the  wall 
During  winter,  there  will  be  scarcely  anything  to  do,  unless  to  mat-up  any  of 
the  more  tender  kinds  that  may  have  been  introduced;  and,  hence,  this 
description  of  gardening  is  particularly  adapted  for  being  carried  on  by  a 
lady,  with  her  own  hands.  Instead  of  mats  for  covering  any  of  the  more 
tender  trees  against  the  wall,  pieces  of  foolscap  paper,  or  even  old  newspapers, 
dipped  in,  or  painted  over  with,  hot  oil,  will  be  equally  effective ;  the  object 
being  to  reflect  back  the  rays  of  heat  radiated  from  the  wall.  The  papers 
may  be  fastened  on  with  small  nails ;  or  they  may  he  tied  to  nails  already  in 
the  wall,  or  to  the  shoots  of  the  trees. 

146.  Estimate  of  expense, — ^This  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  rarity  and  value 
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of  the  shrubs  and  plants  cbosen,  which  may  vary  from  an  average  of  1«.  to  3«. 
each.  Takbg  them  at  the  first  sum,  and  estimating  the  total  number  at 
about  506,  the  amou^it  ¥rill  be  25/.  6t. ;  but  the  same  number  of  plants  might 
be  chosen  from  the  nurser3rmen's  priced  lists,  of  such  prices  as  would  bring 
the  amount  above  100/.,  or  under  10/.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  there 
would  only  be  the  more  common  kinds;  and  both  the  roses  and  the  herba- 
ceous plants  would  be  purchased  at  so  much  per  score,  or  per  hundred.  On 
the  whole,  the  expense  of  laying  out  and  stocking  a  garden  of  this  sort  would 
be  much  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  planted  with  fruit-trees ;  but  it  has  a  great 
advantage  over  a  fruit-gatden,  in  admitting  of  being  kept  both  with  less 
labour  and  less  skill.  Supposing  a  commercial  gardener  employed  to  look 
after  it,  he  might  be  required  for  two  hours  a  day  during  June,  July,  and 
August ;  two  hours,  for  three  days  in  the  week,  during  May  and  September ; 
and  two  hours  per  week  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

147.  Reproduce  would  consist  entirely  of  flowers,  and  the  enjoyment  in 
looking  after  them.  The  roses  would  demand  a  lady's  attention  during  the 
whole  summer.  Every  day  some  roses  will  have  faded,  and  will  require  to 
be  cut  off;  and  every  evening,  except  when  it  rains,  the  syringe,  or  the  bar- 
row-engine, should  be  brought  into  use.  To  keep  down  the  insects  will  also 
require  constant  vigilance. 

Dbsigm  VII*  To  lay  out  and  plant  a  suhurhan  garden,  where  the  obiect  is 
chiefly  to  make  a  picturesque  display  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  with  a 
few  flowers, 

148.  General  arrangement, — For  this  example,  we  shall  take  a  garden 
which  was  laid  out  and  planted  from  a  design  of  ours.  The  situation  is  a 
piece  of  flat  ground,  on  the  border  of  a  common,  within  two  miles  of  St. 
Pauls,  London :  it  contains,  altogether,  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre ;  and  the 
soil  is  a  strong  loam.  The  house  forms  part  of  a  row ;  and,  from  a  stable, 
chaise-house,  and  poultry-house  being  placed  alongside  of  the  dwelling,  the 
frontage,  and,  consequently,  the  width  of  the  back  garden,  is  upwards' of 
60  ft.  There  being  no  common  sewer,  or  general  system  of  drainage,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  most  defective  part  of  this  residence  is  the  dampness  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  wet  weather.  The  drains  of  the  walks,  however, 
are  conducted  to  a  well  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  garden ;  whence  the 
water,  after  heavy  rains,  may  be  pumped  up  to  a  gutter,  which  is  conducted 
along  the  surface  of  the  common.  The  situation,  though  flat,  is  not  without 
some  distant  prospect,  that  is  intended  to  be  seen  from  the  floor  of  the  living* 
room  (which  is  about  5  ft  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  garden),  broken  and 
varied  by  the  trees  which  are  to  be  planted.  The  shrubs  will  be,  for  the  most 
part,  below  the  eye ;  and  the  finer  flowers  are  intended  to  be  chiefly  confined 
to  the  front  garden  ;  in  which,  in  order  to  form  a  greater  contrast  with  the 
back  garden,  it  is  only  intended  to  have  climbers  against  the  house  and  the 
side  walls.  The  portion  of  the  front  garden  before  the  coach-house  and 
stable  is  separated  from  that  before  the  house  by  a  wall ;  thus  giving  a  yard 
for  the  poultry,  and  room  for  cleaning  the  horse,  chaise,  &c.  The  only  trees 
in  the  front  garden  are  a  row  of  thorns  of  six  different  kinds,  placed  close  by 
this  partition  wall,  in  order  to  hide  the  view  of  the  poultry  and  chaise-yard 
from  the  parlour  window. 

149.  n^  house  J  the  boundary  fences,  the  walks,  and  the  outdoor  buUdings, 
were  designed  and  carried  into  execution  before  our  advice  was  asked,  and 
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were  to  be  cootidered  as  unalterable.  Some  asparagus  beds,  se»-kale  beds, 
and  gooseberry  bushes  were  planted,  and  were  also  not  to  be  disturbed.  All 
that  was  left  for  us  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  arrange  the  beds  on  the  plot  of 
lawn,  or  turf,  which  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  area  of  the  back  garden; 
and  to  indicate  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  planted  in  these  beds  and 
in  their  side  borders.  This  we  did  on  a  working  plan,  of  which  fig,  42. 
occupying  pp.  96.  and  97.  is  a  copy,  accompanied  by  the  following  ezplana^ 
tory  references;  to  which  we  shall  subjoin  a  list  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
planted,  with  their  prices : 
a  The  door  of  the  house,  which  opens  on  a  landing  covered  by  a  trelliscd 

porch ;  from  which  a  flight  of  seyen  steps  descends  to  the  garden  walk. 
6,  Privy.  e.  Summer-house. 

d^  Pit  for  cucumbers,  heated  by  dung  from  the  steble;  thrown  ihtb  a  raul^ 

through  a  door  at  one  end. 
e,  Raised  cover  to  a  welL  /,  Pump.  ^,  Door  to  the  stable. 

A,  Situation  of  the  dining-room  window,  being  the  only  window  of  4  sitting- 
room  which  looks  into  the  garden ;  and  with  reference  to  the  view  from 

which  window  all  the  trees  are  planted, 
t,  Border  of  shrubs  and  flowers ;  the  fence  on  this  side  being  wooden  pales, 

about  5  ft*,  high ;  the  aspect  south  by  east. 
hy  Border  for  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  chives,  parsley,  and  other  annual  and  peren- 
nial kitehen  herbs:  the  fence  here  is  a  brick  wall,  5  ft.  high. 
/,  Asparagus  beds, 
m,  Two  rows  of  gooseberries,  with  strawberries  between.    The  margin  of  the 

walks  is,  on  one  side,  a  continuation  of  the  lawn,  1  ft.  broad ;  and,  on  the 

other,  box. 
ft  to  o.  Part  of  the  wall,  on  which  currants  may  be  trained. 
^,  Border  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  with  some  trees,  facing  the  north ;  the  wall 

brick,  and  about  5  ft  high,  covered  with  fruit-trees  of  different  kinds;  but 

wbich,  from  the  aspect,  are  of  little  use  as  such.     Beyond  the  fences,  on 

the  right  and  left,  are  similar  gardens ;  and  at  the  extreme  end  there  is  an 

open  common  in  grass. 
9,  Dark  circles,  indicating  the  fruit-trees  which  are  already  planted,  and  are 

not  to  be  removed, 
r.  Open  circles,  indicating  the  situation  of  trees  to  be  planted. 
«,  Marks  thus  *,  ihdicating  the  situation  of  evergreen  shrubs  to  be  planted. 

The  dots,  thus  * ,  Indicate  situations  for  herbaceous  plante,  annual  or 

perennial. 
/,  Marks  thus  x ,  indicating  the  situation  of  deciduous  shrubs  to  be  planted, 
tt  to  V,  Twelve  posts  in  the  fence  of  pales,  against  each  of  which  a  China  h>se 

is  to  be  planted,  and  trained  on  each  side ;  and  also  allowed  to  overtop  the 

wall,  so  as  to  break  its  formal  outline. 
fT,  Situation  where  a  vase  on  a  proper  pedestol,  a  stotue,  or  other  al'chttec- 

tural  object,  might  be  placed ;  taking  care  to  connect  it  architecturally 

with  the  walk, 
a;,  Situation  where  a  small  circular  basin  and  fountain  might  be  introduced, 
y,  Situations  where  chairs  may  be  placed. 

The  different  tools  required  for  the  garden,  including  the  wheelbarrow  and 
roller,  are  kept  in  a  division  of  the  stable ;  the  flower-pote,  &c.,  under  the 
summer-house;  and  the  mould  and  compost  heaps  near  the  east-end  of 
the  pit. 
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150.  In  ike  dupasUion  of  the  trees,  the  object  is,  to  preserve  an  irregular- 
sided  vista  along  the  centre  of  the  lawn ;  to  break  the  formality  of  the  straight 
lines  of  the  walks  and  fences  on  each  side  of  it ;  to  conceal  the  termination  of 
the  lawn,  and  hide  the  asparagus-beds ;  and  to  vary  and  partially  conceal 
the  scenery  of  the  heighbouring  side  gaHens  and  of  the  country  beyond. 
The  principle  of  guidance  in  the  selection  and  disposition  of  the  shrubs  is, 
partly  to  cooperate  with  the  above  object;  but  principally  to  produce  an 
agreeable  variety  of  flowers  and  foliage  throughout  the  whole  space,  and 
during  every  month  in  the  year.  For  this  purpose,  certain  evergreens  (such 
as  the  laumstinus),  and  certain  flowering  shrubs  (such  as  the  China  rose),  are 
distributed  throughout ;  the  same  variety  of  the  species  not  being  repeated, 
but  diff*erettt  varieties.  There  aVe  also  shrubs  for  flowering  at  every  season 
of  the  year :  such  as  the  chimonanthus  and  C^ddnia  jap6nica  for  autumn 
and  winter ;  the  mezereon  for  early  spring ;  the  common  azalea  and  rhodo- 
dendron for  the  beginning  of  summer;  the  clethra  for  August;  and  the 
arbutos  and  wych  hazel  for  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  The  whole  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  are  of  kinds  which  do  not  require  peat  earth,  and  may  be 
purchased  at  moderate  prices. 

151.  The  trees  are  almost  all  of  the  low-growing  and  flowering  kinds; 
under  20ft.  in  height;  and  purchasable,* on  an  average,  for  cash,  at  U.  6d. 
each.  Their  names  are  as  follow.  The  prices  were  kindly  put  to  them  by 
a  respectable  London  nurseryman : 


1.  PynB  Bpectibilis,  the  Chinese  crab-tree,       IS. 
U. 

3.  Qu^reiu  /lex,  the  evergreen  oak,  U.  6d,      19. 

8.  Jlii^a  ocoidentklis,  the  American  arbor 

yit«,  9d.  20. 

i.  Xaibus  ndUlis,  the  sweet  bay,  U,  6d. 

6.  Janipenis  vlrginikna,  the  red  cedar,  U,        ai. 

6.  cytisoB  Xabumnm,  the  common  labur- 
num, If.  22. 

f  ■  Perils  ancoidtfia,  the  moimtain  ash,  U. 

8.  Tkria  rhbra,  the  red- flowered  Buckeye,       28. 

or  American  horaeehestnut,  If.  $d» 

9.  Pjrrug  pinnatifida,  the  cut-leaved  white       24. 

beam-tree,  U.  QcU 

10.  CHtc^gns  odoratiseima,  the  sweetest^       25. 

scented  (large  red-fruited)  hawthorn, 

9d.  26. 

11.  CnUt^guB  Arbnia,  the  aronia  (yellow-       27. 

fruited)  hawthorn,  9d.  28. 

19.  Cnix'gaB  Cnia-g^  the  oockapor  haw- 
thorn, 9d.  29. 

13.  (>ataB^gnfltanacetifblia,thetanay.leaved 

(yellow-fruited)  hawthorn,  9d.  do. 

14.  C^tc'guB    cordata,   the    heart-leared 

hawthorn,  9d.  81. 

lb.  BtfterU  aristata,  the  hriBUe-leaved  ber- 

berry,  2a.  ad.  82. 

le.  Cntm'gva  Cnis-galli  var.  talicifbUa,  the 

wiUow-leaved    oockspur   hawthorn,       33. 

Od. 
17.  Oats^gtts  eocdnea,  the  scarlet- fruited      81. 

hawthoni,9d. 

h2 


CratR^gus  Azar^ku,  the  asarole  haw- 
thorn, 9d. 
Orattt^gus  n^gra,  the  black-fruited  haw* 

thorn,  9d. 
CratK^gua  Ozyadbitha  var.  flkva,  the 

yellow-fruited  common  hawthotn.  If. 
Glyxnnocladna  canad^nsiSk  the  Kentucky 

coffee-tree,  la. 
Piptknthufl  neiMJ6iais,  the  Nepa  plp- 

tanthuB,  2«.  6d. 
Kahreut^ria  panleulkta,  the  panided- 

flowering  koelreuteria,  It.  6d. 
Llriod6idron  TuUpifera,  the  tulip*tree, 

6d. 
Gleditacfaia    triacinthoa,    the    three- 

thorned  honey  locust,  6d. 
AUantua  glandulbsa,  the  aUanto,  Bd. 
C6nda  ;SUiquAatrum,  the  Judas-tree,  Sd. 
Oerasua  virglnikna,  the  Virginian  bird- 

cherry^  If. 
C^us  aliAnos,  the  Scotch  laburnum. 

If. 
Bobiutti  visobsa,  the  glutinous  locust- 
tree,  or  iUse  acacia  If. 
Oats^gus  Oxyao^tha  var.  ooceinea, 

the  scarlet-flowered  hawthorn,  9d. 
Gratn^gus  Qzyactotha  fibre  plteo,  the 

double-flowered  hawthorn,  9d. 
Magnolia  couBpicua,    the    Chinese  or 

Ynlan  magnolia,  Za.  6d. 
CftiBUB  Xabumum  Indsom,  the  cut- 

leared  laburnum,  It.  ad. 
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70. 


71 


72 


U. 


74 


76. 


S$.  BoWiUahMd«ft]ieroMMMia.U.  ie.  ^Iiiq^gdaliif 

86.  JPtelea     trifoltitta,     the     Ouree-leaTed 

ihrabbjtnfbU.  M. 
S7.  (XnMn  MakiU^  the  perftaned  eheny. 

U. 
88.  JflMl^ficiUer   Botrykpivnit   the   loowy 

mespOiu,  U. 
30.  OsruuB  PiuluB,  the  hird-cheny,  6<L 

40.  Cinms  semperfl^yrau,  the  All  Saints' 

cheny.  l«.  M. 

41.  BdtaU  ilha  pdndnla,  the  weepisg  Uroh, 

42.  P^nis  Ameriduia,the  American  moun- 

tain aah,  U. 

43.  Odrasus  n^gra,  the  black-barked  cherry, 

If. 

44.  Ootoneiater  frfglda,  the  IHgid  ootone- 

aater,  If. 

45.  P^ros  boUwylleriiuia»   the   BoUnyUer 

pear,  2$.  fid. 

46.  Sophdra  Japunica,  the  Japan  sophora,  6<f. 

47.  iXoep^rofl    vixgini^ina,   the    Virginian 

lotus-tree.  6<f . 

48.  (Xarum  lositinica,  the  FWtngal  laurel, 

6<f. 

49.  AVytfndo  AaxinifMlmn,  the  ash-leaved 

box  elder,  U. 
80.  J^oer  rjibrum,  the  red  mi4>le,  Is. 

61.  Taxbdinm    distioham,   the   deddaoos 

cypress.  It. 

62.  J^scnlns    oAmea,    the    pink-llowered 

horsechestnot,  Is.  Sd. 

58.  /lex   i4qidf6Uimi   rar.,  the    common 

hoUy,   with    smooth-edged    leaves* 

Is.  6<l. 
64.  SaIisbiu1afldtanUfiaU,the  maiden-hair 

tree,  2s.  6d. 
66.  Oleditachto  hdrrida.  the  horrld-spined 

honey  locust,  2s.  6d. 

66.  AristotMto  JASo^ul,    the    Maoqui-tree, 

2s.  6d. 

67.  Mmus    dom^stlea    myroUUana,    the 

myrobalan  plom,  2s. 

68.  Halbsia  tetriptera,  the  snowdrop  tree, 

is. 

59.  QOalpa  fyrts^fffblia*  the  cataJpa,  6d. 

60.  ^onymns  latifbilas,  the  broad-lcayod 

spindle  tree.  Is.  6(L 

61.  /lex  opiu»,  the  opaque-leaved  holly, 

is.  64. 

62.  Viigilia  liitea,  the  yellow-wooded  vir- 

gUia,2s.6d. 

63.  NtgSindo  yVszbiifblfaim   crfapdm,    the 

curled-leaved  box  elder,  Is. 

64.  Hagnblfo  aenmlnkta,  the  potaited  leaved 

magnolia,  2s.  6d. 

65.  Liquidumbar    Btyracillua,   the   maple- 

leaved  Uquidambar,  Is. 


Is. 


a  lAst  of  EvoiKrccii 


The  Ibllowing  is 

Shrubs: 
.  Oiprcssus  semperv)rens,  the  eveigiiMiu 

cypress,  64. 

68.  ii'rbuttts  r^edo.  the  common  and  sear- 
let  arbutus.  Is..  8  plants. 

69.  PhOl^rea    angnstifbUa,    the 
leaved  phUlyrea.  Is.  6d. 

JOtiUnnus  Jlatteus,  the  < 

temus,  Is.  6<L 
/lex  Jqnifblinm  var.,  variegated  bol- 

Ues,  Is.,  28  plants. 
O^rasus  Lanroodrasus  var.,  variegated 

laurel,  6d. 
JIhododdndron  pdntieam    and   eataw- 

U^nse,   hardy   rhododendrons,  Ctf, 

6  plants. 
Escallbnfo  rdbra,  the  red   escaUnsiia. 

Is.  6d. 
Oata'gus  Pyraointha,  the  Pyracantha, 

or  evergreen  hawthorn,  9d, 

76.  A4iadn  Japdnica,  the  common  aacoba, 

77.  Juniperus  su^dea,  the  Swedish  Juniper, 
is. 

78.  Aixus  sempervbrens  var.,  variegated 
box  of  diflbrent  sorts,  6d. 

CSstos  sp.,  the  rock  rose  of  diftreat 
sorts,  is ,  2  plants. 

Fibdmum  T^nus,  the  laurustinus  of  dif- 
ferent sorts,  6<f .,  8  plants. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Deddaoas 
Shrubs: 

81.  i)iphne  Mez^ream^  the  common  mese- 
reon,  white,  red,  and  autumn-llower- 
ing,  is.  6d,3  plants. 

82.  Chimon4nthus  IHigrans,  -  the  fragrant 
chimonanthus,  2s.  64.,  2  plants. 

83.  flamam^s  vh^nica,  the  wych  haael, 
is. 

84.  Calycanthus  fldrida,  the  Carolbia  all- 
spice, is. 

85.  avringa  vulgiute  ^ba,  the  white  lilac. 
6(1. 

86.  StfTii^ffa  vulgkris  purpurea,  the  parple 
lilac  6cL 

87.  SffTinga  pcfrsica,  the  Persian  lilac,  6dL 

88.  Fibdmum  (Xpnlus  rbsea.  the  Gneldtt- 
rose,  or  snowball-tree,  9d, 

$0.  G^sns  Albus,  the  white  broom,  94. 
90.  St&noL  bdlla,  beautifbl  spinea,  9d. 
81.  Cbliitea   crudnta,  the   bloody  bladder 
senna,  6d. 


79. 


80. 
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Sd,  Shrabi  for  oorerlng  the  privy,  summer* 

9a.  AiUea  ptSnttea,  the  eommoo  yellow  house,  a  part  of  the  boandsiy*wall  and 

•sales*  Is.  porch,  and  part  of  the  walls  of  the 

94.  ^ymphbrift  raoemiM*  the  saowberry,  house : 

id.  101.  CaprifMlum    flezn^isiim,   the  Japan 

9A.  iSjpArtiiimidnceiim,the  Spanish  broom,  honeysuoklc,  1«.  6d.,  4  plants. 

Zd.  102.  Common  twining  honeysuckles  of  sorts, 

9B,  Cydlnla  or  P^ras  Japdniea,  the  Japan  ad.,  6  plants. 

qninoe,  If.  64.  lOS.  Clematis  and  Jtragene  of  sorts,  6d, 

97.  ClHfara   olnifhUa,  the    alder-Ieaved  e  plants. 

dethra,  ed,  104.  zydum  hdrbamm,  the  Duke  of  An 

98.  iTIbiseiis   «yx)aoiis   var,,  the    althiea  gyll's  tea-tree,  Bd, 

frotex,  ed.  lOf .  Jasminum  olBchiale,  the  oommon  ja»- 

99.  JStef  sanguineum,   the   red-flowered  mhie,  ed. 

currant,  9d.  106.  Ampeldpeis  Aederiusea,  the  flTe-leared 

100.  JOba  aAreom,  the  yellow-flowered  cor-  ivy,  ed. 

rant,  M.  107.  ittsa  mnltiflbra.   and   Qievflle^    the 

many-flowered  rose,  and  Oreville^ 

All  the  crosses  marked  in  the  plan,  whieh  rose.  Is.  ed,,  S  plants. 

are  not  numbered,  are  for  diflbrent  108.  Wistkri^    sinensis   (Glycine    sinensis 

sorts  of  roses ;  and  the  nnmber  of  these  B.  /?.),  the  Chinese  wistaria.  It.  ed. 

may  be  faicreased  at  pleasure,  diminish-  109.  Giant  ivy,  and  Ayrshire  rose,  Sd.,  4 

ing  the  nnmber  of  herbaeeous  plants  In  plants, 
proportion,  aoeording  to  the  taste  of 
the  own«ri  ed..  Sd  plants. 

According  to  the  above  enrnneratioDy  there  need  not  be  a  dozen  duplicates 
ia  the  garden ;  for,  though  there  are  some  of  tbe  species  repeated  (such  as 
the  laurustinus,  the  Cyd6nia  jap6nica,  the  Chinese  rose,  &c.)y  different 
▼arieties  of  each  species  may  be  chosen.  The  herbaceous  plants  may  be 
selected  on  the  same  principle ;  so  that,  in  this  small  garden  of  not  quite  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  nearly  800  different  kinds  of  ornamental  plants  may  be 
exhibited. 

152.  The  herbaceous  plants,  both  for  the  front  and  back  gardens,  we  left  to 
be  chosen  by  the  lady  of  the  house ;  and  the  reader  may  make  choice  of 
them  from  tiic  lists  given  at  the  end  of  this  work.  It  is  proper  to  observe, 
however,  that,  as  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  back  garden  advance  in  growth| 
the  room  for  flowering  plants  will  be  diminished.  After  three  or  four  years, 
there  will  not  be  much  space  within  the  beds  fit  for  bringing  fibrous-rooted 
herbaceous  plants  to  perfection  ;  because,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  plants  should  have  unobstructed  light  and  free  air  on  every  side.  As  the 
trees  and  shrubs  advance,  therefore,  they  must  either  be  thinned  out  to  make 
room  for  the  fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  plants,  or  a  smaller  number  of  these 
must  be  grown.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  roses  planted  in  the 
beds ;  because,  to  flower  well,  and  look  well,  they  require  as  much  light  and 
air  as  the  others ;  and,  like  them,  as  has  been  before  observed,  they  require 
to  be  taken  up  every  second  or  third  year,  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  parted, 
pruned,  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil.  Supposing  the  trees  and  shrubs,  exclu- 
sive of  the  roses,  not  to  be  thinned  out,  or  reduced  by  pruning,  then,  in  five 
or  six  years,  both  roses  and  fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  plants  would  be  choked. 
The  best  mode  of  proceeding  in  that  case  would  be,  to  cease  to  dig  the  beds, 
and  reduce  or  rake  them  to  the  same  level  as  the  turf,  and  to  sow  any  spots 
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Qpt  cove^4  w^th  the  l^:9^c)l^  qf  the  shrubs  with  gnu.  ^Iiis  w<kiI4  ^<^ 
remarkably  we]!,  ]>qth  in  t^  picturesque  and  in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  for 
another  five  or  six  yeaxi]  when  it  would  become  abadutely  neceaeary  to  niet 
up  some  of  Ac  larger  trees,  and  to  prune  in,  or  cut  over  near  tiie  ground, 
some  of  the  larger  shrubs.  This  process  of  keeping  the  beds  and  groups  in 
shape,  by  pruning  and  cuttii^g  down,  might  be  carried  on  for  an  indefinite 
period,  as  may  easily  be  believed  by  observing  the  great  duration  of  hedges 
which  are  continually  cut,  and  of  coppice-wood.  In  order  that  the  garden 
may  always  look  well,  an  equal  amount  of  pruning,  thinning,  and  cutting 
over,  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  peribrmed  every  year;  and  regard 
should  be  had,  in  doing  this,  always  to  preserve  the  same  proportion  between 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  between  plants  both  of  kinds  which  are  evergreens  and 
those  which  are  deciduous ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  thought  that  an  improve- 
ment might  be  made  by  altering  theae  proportions. 

153.  Bulbs, — Hithertq,  we  have  supposed  only  fibrous-rooted  herbaceous 
plants  to  be  planted  in  the  beds ;  but,  if  bulbs  are  mixed  with  these,  the  bolbe 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  after  the  fibrous-rooted  flowers  have  been  remored : 
because  they  will  thrive  with  much  less  light  and  air  than  the  fibrous-rooted 
plants ;  and  because  they  spring  up  and  grow  with  great  rapidity ;  flower 
early  in  the  season,  before  the  leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees  have  expanded 
BO  as  to  shade  them ;  and,  when  they  have  done  flowering,  they  fade  speedily, 
and  their  foliage,  when  removed,  leaves  no  trace  of  the  plants  behind,  and, 
consequently,  causes  no  unsightliness  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  through- 
out the  summer.  Besides,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  bulbs,  such  as  the 
scillas,  some  kinds  of  hyacinths,  the  snowdrop,  and  t]ie  narcissuses,  which 
thrive  better  under  a  slight  degree  of  shade  than  when  fully  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  Bulbs,  therefore,  may  be  planted  among  groups  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  in  close  shady  places  in  suburban  gardens,  where  fibrous-rooted 
flowering  plants  are  inadmissible. 

154.  In  the  borders  under  the  side  fences,  in  this  design,  flowers  of  all  Idnds 
may  be  cultivated,  during  the  entire  existence  of  the  garden ;  because,  being 
unmixed  with  shrubs,  except  those  which  are  trained  against  the  fences,  they 
would  be  freely  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  and  might  be  taken  up  and 
replanted,  and  the  soil  renewed  at  pleasure. 

155.  Culinary  crops. — With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  garden  which  i^ 
cropped  with  asparagus,  searkale,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  and  other  fruit 
shrubs,  very  little  need  be  said.  The  asparagus  and  sea-kale  will  require  to 
be  liberally  supplied  with  manure;  the  strawberries  taken  up  and  replanted 
euery  two  or  three  years ;  and  the  gooseberries  carefully  pnined  annually,  so 
as  to  keep  the  bushes  open  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air ;  and  when  they 
cease  to  bear  abundantly,  they  should  be  taken  up,  the  soil  renewed,  or  refreshed 
with  new  soil,  and  young  plants  planted.  The  renewal  should  take  place  by 
degrees,  say  one  row  at  a  time ;  so  that  the  garden  may  never  be  without 
full-grown  bushes,  and,  consequently,  every  year  have  its  crop  of  fruit.  The 
herbs  should  be  taken  up  and  replanted  every  second  or  third  year.  The  roses 
and  other  plants  trained  against  the  fences  and  the  house,  will  require  to  be 
regularly  pruned,  trained,  and  kept  clear  of  insects,  and,  as  they  become 
unsightly,  renewed.  The  box  edgings,  also,  will  require  to  he  annually  cut 
In  June,  and  renewed  every  seven  or  ten  years. 
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The  praparatkm  of  the  ground,  indudinff  the  draining  and  the  Honnatlon  of  the\  ^    5!  ^ 

valto  in  this  garden ;  wiU  cort  about .)  ^    9  d 

Til©  tree9  roqnifwl  amoui^t  \o  67  i  whieli,  at  the  abore  pfioes,  arer«ge  ;«.  24.\  «  ,-  , 

each  (cash),  and  come  to |       • 

Shmbfl  sa\d  rosea,  108 436 

dimbing  Shrubs,  26, 0  IS  3 

Herbaoeons  plants,  annuals,  and  biennials,  546;  and,  supposing  the  greater^  a    0  q 

HWiibfr  of  them  to  b«  annuals,  Ihey  may  b^  pwphased  for     .                     .J         -  • 

In  aU    ,    .    .  £25    fi  10 

The  plants  irere  proenred  at  the  pikes  stated  in  the  list,  of  Mr.  Donald,  nurseryman, 
W<ddng,  8uxe|r. 

15f .  Maaagement, — A  garden  laid  out  in  this  manner  may  be  mimDged 
with  great  eufe,  and  at  yery  hiile,  expense.  Puring  the  spring  months  such 
training  and  pruning  as  are  required  may  he  e0ecte4 ;  and,  during  s^i^m^^ » 
the  chief  operations  will  be  mowing  the  grass,  tr^niqg  t))e  (terbaceous  plants 
and  roses,  and  keeping  the  latter  free  from  insects,  by  frequently  syriqg^ 
them  with  clear  water,  and  daily  hand-picking  the  aphides,  caterpillars,  snails, 
Arc.  The  culinary  department  of  the  garden  will  require  nothing  more,  in 
the  summer  season,  than  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  and,  in  the  winter,  a 
dressing  of  manure.  All  this  may  be  done  by  the  man-servant  necessarily 
kept  for  the  horse,  with  the  direction  and  assistance  of  the  occupier  himself, 
and  the  female  part  of  his  family ;  with  the  exception  of  mowing  the  grass, 
whic)i,  during  the  summer  months,  will  require  one  day's  work  of  a  jobbing 
gardener  every  fortnight ;  and  during  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  once 
every  three  weeks.  This  is  supposing  that  the  fallen  leaves  in  autumn  are  swept 
up  every  two  or  three  days  by  the  man-servant,  or  some  one  of  the  family ; 
in  performing  which  operation,  in  this  garden,  as  in  every  other,  a  soft  birch 
broom  must  be  used,  so  as  not  to  raise  and  sweep  away  the  gravel  from  the 
walks.  The  mown  grass,  the  prunings,  the  weeds,  and  the  leaves,  and  such 
like  refuse,  may  be  thrown  under  the  pit  among  the  horse  dung,  so  a«  to 
increi^e  the  quantity  of  fermentable  matter,  and  thus  to  keep  up  a  constant 
heat  in  the  pit.  The  walks  should  be  rolled  at  least  every  time  the  grass  is 
mown ;  and,  every  three  or  four  years,  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  gravel 
which  has  become  black  should  be  removed,  and  the  remainder  stirred  up, 
fresh  gravel  added,  and  the  whole  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  till  it  has  become 
aa  hard  as  a  surface  of  pavement.  The  articles  grown  in  the  pit  may  be 
cucumbers  and  melons,  the  management  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter ; 
or  it  may  |>e  used  for  raising  and  protecting  pelargoniums  (geraniums),  or 
such  other  green-house  or  pot  plants  as  the  lady  of  the  house' may  prefer. 
Gourds  may  be  raised  in  the  pit,  and  planted  between  the  asparagus  beds,  so 
aa  to  yield  a  supply,  during  the  whole  summer,  of  a  very  delicious  vegetable. 
If  there  is  any  room  against  the  side  wall  that  faces  the  south,  tomatoes, 
previously  brought  forward  in  the  pit,  may  be  planted  against  it,  and  trained 
so  as  to  ripen  their  fruits,  which  are  excellent,  either  plain  boiled,  or  made 
into  sauce.  A  row  or  two  of  scarlet  runners  may  also  be  planted  between 
the  beds.  The  total  expense  of  managing  such  a  garden  need  not  exceed 
rom  3/.  to  5/.  a  year. 

158.  Remarks, — Such  a  garden  is  well  calculated  for  a  person  of  taste,  who 
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gets  his  chief  lupply  of  culinary  vegetables  from  a  market-gardener  or  a 
greengrocer.  It  will  look  well  with  very  little  care  and  keeping ;  more  espe- 
cially if  a  due  attention  be  paid  to  give  sufficient  room  to  the  arbntos,  the 
laurustinus,  the  autumn-flowering  mezereon,  and  other  winter-flowermg 
shrubs ;  and  the  Cydi>nia  jap6nica,  the  common  mezereon,  and  the  Idbet 
sangiiiueum,  double-blossomed  furze,  and  other  spring- flowering  shrubs.  Hie 
dying  ofi*of  the  foliage  of  so  many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  autumn,  and 
their  expanding  foliage  in  spring,  will  produce  a  great  variety  of  tints ;  exhi- 
biting every  morning  something  new,  refreshing,  and  delightful  to  the  loTer 
of  picturesque  beauty,  even  if  he  should  be  no  botanist.  In  this  garden,  as 
actually  existing,  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  named  with  zinc  labels,  aiis- 
pended  from  their  branches  with  metallic  wire.  The  zinc  is  in  pieces  about 
1  in.  broad  and  3  in.  long ;  not  painted,  but  written  with  a  prepared  ink ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  scientific  and  English  names,  the  native  country  of  the 
plant  is  added.  Such  labels,  the  wire  included,  cost  little  more  than  one 
farthing  each ;  and  they  may  be  easily  procured  from  any  of  the  London 
seedsmen ;  they  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  garden,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  give  young  persons  a  taste  for  plants. 
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Design  YIIL — A  double  suburban  villa,  with  an  ornamental  garden,  and 
the  entrance  porches  at  apposite  sides, 

159.  General  arrangement, — Fig.  43.  shows  a  common,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  effectuali  mode  of  arranging  and  placing  the  entrances  of  two  small 
suburban  villas,  so  as  to  make  them  have  the  appearance  of  a  single  house. 
In  this  case,  a  square  building,  containing  two  houses,  is  entered  by  porches 
at  opposite  sides ;  and  there  are  back  entrances  to  each  house,  communicating 
with  the  area,  and  the  garden  behind  each.  The  space  in  front  of  the  houses 
is  divided  by  a  wire  fence  in  the  centre ;  so  that  a  stranger  entering  from  the 
street,  and  proceeding  towards  either  house,  sees  across  the  whole  width  of 
the  front  garden ;  and  both  the  houses  and  gardens  appear  to  him  to  be  one, 
and  to  be  occupied  by  the  same  family.  We  have  shown  in  this  figure  how 
shrubs  and  low  trees  may  be  distributed  so  as  to  aid  this  illusion.  Each  house 
contains  an  entrance -porch  and  staircase  (a),  dining-room  (6),  and  drawing- 
room  (c),  with  a  recess,  which,  in  Elizabethan  houses,  is  called  a  bay  (^d), 
communicating  with  a  small  closet.  Between  the  two  houses  there  is  a  pedestal 
and  vase,  as  indicated  at  e;  and  on  the  lawns  (f,  g,h,  i,  andj)  there  are  no 
flower-beds,  but  only  flowering  shrubs  and  low  trees :  k  and  /  are  verandas ; 
m,  the  sunk  area,  communicating  with  the  walk  by  steps,  and  leading  to  the 
door  of  the  back  kitchen  ;  and  n  shows  the  descent,  by  a  few  steps,  from  the 
veranda  to  the  garden.  The  style  of  these  houses,  designed  for  us  by  £.  B. 
Lamb,  Esq.,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Elizabethan ;  and  Jig,  44.  is  a  perspective 
view,  showing  the  front  of  both  houses  next  the  road,  and  the  entrance  front 
of  one  of  them. 
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160.  The  object  in  laying  out  and  planting  these  gardens  we  shall  suppose  to 
be  a  display  of  choice  low  trees  and  shrubs,  but  planted  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  require  much  expense  in  keeping  the  garden  in  order.  Flowering 
plants  we  shall  imagine  to  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  except  some  in  pots 
(which  may  be  grown  in  a  reserve  ground,  or  supplied  for  a  fixed  yearly  sum 
by  a  commercial  gardener),  for  placing  in  the  balconies  over  the  bays,  and 
under  the  verandas.  The  adjoining  gardens  we  shall  suppose  to  be  planted 
much  in  the  same  manner ;  or,  indeed,  in  any  manner,  provided  a  few  trees, 


eithe^  iruit-I>e«ring  or  ornamental,  are  tprinUed  through  them.  Such  gar- 
dens  will  not  be  offensive  to  look  at,  especially  through  a  foregiro^d  rf  lov 
trees;  and,  hence,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  prqcee^  on  the  suppoeitioii  tfasi 
much  requires  to  be  planted  out,  that  is  hidden  or  partially  conc^ided  by  trees. 
The  ground  beine  drained  and  levelled,  and  properly  trenched  find  otaQiirs^ 
the  walks  nuiy  be  blocked  out  i  l^ut  the  gravel  or  ^e  paveinent  should  not 
be  )aid  for  a  year ;  unless,  indeed,  the  walks  are  formed  of  pavement  laid  on 
stone  piers. 

161.  Planting. — ^We  would  first  pla^t  common  ivy  against  the  e^teiiar 
boundary  wall,  but  not  against  the  wall  which  separates  tbe  two  l^ack  gardeos. 
This  ivy,  if  of  the  common  kind,  will  require  no  farther  attention  whaterec; 
but,  if  giapt  ivy  be  planted,  it  will  require  nailing,  especifdly  when  it  re«ebes 
the  coping  of  the  wall,  as  its  c)aspers  do  not  adhere  nearly  so  well  to  brick- 
work as  the  common  ivy.  Against  the  wall  which  separates  the  two  gardens 
we  would  plant  evergreen  and  deciduous  magnolias,  Ceandthus  ^lireua,  Pho- 
tinia  serrulkta,  Stranvsesia  glaiica,  £riob6trya  jap6nica,  MahduMi  fascicuJani^ 
and  M.  ^quifdlium,  &c. ;  /asminum  revolutum ;  Cyddqia  jap6nica  (not  be- 
cause it  requires  a  wall,  but  because,  if  the  blossom  buds  are  picked  o^  be&Et 
expanding  during  summer,  the  plant  will  continue  in  bloom  all  the  winter) ; 
Chimoninthus  fr^rans;  the  Banksian,  Macartney,  and  other  evetgreea 
roses ;  and  various  climbers  and  twiners,  such  as  the  fragrant  Chinese  and 
Japan  honeysqckles,  perpetual-flowering  roses,  wistaria,  t^coma,  passiflon, 
&c.  If  the  direction  of  the  wall  be  north  and  south,  then  these  kinds  may  be 
placed  on  both  sides  of  it ;  but,  if  it  should  be  east  and  west,  then  the  moie 
tender  plants  should  be  placed  only  on  the  south  side.  It  may  be  observed 
here,  that  many  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  considered  somewhat  tender, 
thrive  better  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  than  on  the  south  side,  provided  they 
are  planted  in  dry  soil,  not  too  rich.  The  reason  is,  they  are  not  so  soon 
excited  by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  spnqg,  f^pd  consequently  not  so  liable  to 
have  their  buds  and  young  »]\^\s  ^iVJHf^  \^y  ^prifig  frosts.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  wi^nt  of  ^ut\  (p  fjpea  tl^eij^  fruit  in  autumn,  they  are  more 
liable  to  be  injured  by  thfi  (TQ9^  pf  tuat  seaspn ;  but  this  evil  may  be  gready 
lessened  by  keeping  tl^q  |qi)  m\x:^  ^nd  ^XY^  which  will  prevent  the  plants  from 
making  long  s^cpulent  shoots,  which  can  pnly  be  ripened  by  the  iyll  influence 
of  the  SHU.  4U  \^^  |)){^^^  aboy^  DM)>^^»  ^^^^  (^^  ^f  f^|f(^op  ^^  ceanothus 
a^4  finoiiPtfy^,  vfil]  siipcee^  perfectly  jft  a  qorthprfl  expflrfure,  if  the  boiler 
be  properly  n^pparpd  wU^  sand  and  lime  fuhbish,  and  the  suhpoil  rendered 
thoroughly  dry.  }Qip)e4iately  withiti  the  exterior  boundary  w«)M  of  both 
gardens,  we  WQuld  plan^  a  |:ow  of  low-growing  eyergr^^n  trees,  at  r^;ular 
distances,  ai^png  wnich  we  would  include  all  the  variega^4  boUies  (unless 
these  were  abundant  in  tjie  adjoining  gardens),  the  bqX)  the  arbpr  vitae,  the 
common  cypress,  the  red  pedar,  an<^,  in  some  places,  the  evergreen  and 
Lucombe  oaks,  and  the  cork-tree.  These  trees,  after  they  have  grown  2  or 
3  feet  higher  than  the  wall,  will  form,  from  the  windows  of  both  houses,  a 
foreground  to  the  exterior  scenery ;  and,  therefore,  in  planting  them,  the  tall 
and  broad-headed  kinds,  such  as  the  evergreen  and  Lucombe  paks,  ought 
only  to  be  planted  where  there  is  something  to  conceal ;  and  the  tall  narrow- 
growing  kinds,  such  as  the  common  cypress,  the  arbor  vitse,  &c.,  where  the 
exterior  objects  are  required  to  be  only  slightly  disguised.  Where  the  objects 
beyond  the  boundary  are  such  as  may  be  looked  on  at  all  seasons  with 
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IPJ&emre,  9ueh  m  tneu,  sbrubsy  or  tprf,  tliea  freetj  of  low  ^d  slpw  growth 
may  b^  ^ployed  instead  of  the  larger  onea,  9ucb  as  the  arbutus,  the  myrtle- 
Ifa^ed  box,  &c.  Within  this  outer  boundary  of  trees,  the  grpund  may  be 
t|)riokled  with  evergreen  and  deciduoi^a  Iqw  trees  and  8|uru])8,  in  the  manner 
indicated  ^l  the  plan ;  none  of  these  shrubs  being  planted  in  li^rge  masses, 
so  as  to  require  Itffgp  breadths  of  dug  soil ;  jiut  in  small  groups  and  nothing 
done  to  the  soil  round  them,  except  preventing  the  grass  fron^  growing  on  a 
space  about  1  ft.  in  diameter  round  the  stem  of  each  tree  ox  shrub.  This 
wjl]  prevent  the-  grass  from  injuring  the  plants  while  young ;  and,  ^^^t  is  of 
great  practice)  importance,  prevent  the  risk  pf  injury  to  the  tree  or  shrub, 
ftom  the  scythe  of  the  mower.  In  a  few  yea^,  when  the  shrubs  have 
acquired  strength,  the  grass  may  be  allowed  to  spread  as  uear  to  their  stems 
as  the  closeness  ^nd  shade  produced  by  their  branches  will  admit.  It  will  be 
observed,  that,  though  we  recommend  keeping  a  naked  space  round  each 
plant  fpr  several  years,  till  it  ha^  acquired  sufficient  strength,  we  by  no  means 
recommend  digging  this  space,  except  in  the  case  of  standard  roses,  for  the 
more  tender  kinds  of  which  digging  Js  necessary  for  the  sake  of  applying 
manure. 

162.  Lading  daum  m  gran, — ^After  all  the  trees  ai^d  shrubs  are  planted, 
&e  whole  garden  may  be  laid  down  in  grass ;  the  surface  having  been  pre- 
viously consolidated  and  raked  quite  smooth.     If  the  trees  and  shrubs  have 
been  planted  properly  each  plant  will  stand  on  a  small  hillock,  which,  for 
the  lowest-growing  shrubs,  should  not  be  less  than  6  in.  h^g^)  <^nd  2  ft.  broad 
at  the  base ;  and,  fqr  the  larger  shrubs  and  trees,  ^ot  less  than  1  ft.  high,  and 
4  ft.  wide  at  the  base.    On  these  hillocks  no  grass  seeds  should  bp  aowi^;  and 
this,  besides  being  better  for  the  trees,  by  preventing  their  ropts  from  being 
exhausted  by  the  grass,  will  save  much  trouble  in  their  after  management,  by 
rendering  all  clipping  unnecessary.    When  trees  and  shrubs  are  thickly 
scattered  over  a  lawp,  only  the  glades  of  grass  can  be  luqwn  with  the  scythe, 
while  that  in  the  crowded  parts  is  obliged  to  be  clipped,  either  by  a  person 
using  hedge*shears  and  kneeling  while  he  performs  the  operation,  or  by 
using  grass-shears  apd  standing.   Either  of  these  operations  is  very  hard  and 
disagreeable  work ;  and  they  are  rendered  quite  unnecessary  by  the  hillock 
manner  of  planting,  a^d  by  no(  sowing  the  hillocks  with  grass.    This  hillock 
manner  of  planting  will  not,  probably,  be  approved  of  by  many  practical 
gardeners,  and  especially  jobbing  gardeners,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
finish  their  planting  by  rendering  the  surface  round  the  plants  quite  level. 
Our  readers,  however,  may  rely  on  its  being  by  far  the  best  mode  for  the 
plants;  since  both  nature  and  experience  teach  us  that  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  vegetation  than  having  the  coUar,  or  base,  of  the  stem,  which 
ought  to  be  above  ground,  placed  under  it,  and  covered  with  soil  to  the  depth  of 
2  or  3  inches.    Independently  altogether  of  the  use  of  these  hillocks  (which, 
in  form,  ought  to  be  broi^d  and  flattened,  and  have  concave  sides  uniting  im- 
perceptibly with  the  level  surface  all  round),  their  effect  in  giving  height  and 
consequence  to  the  plants  on  them,  and  the  variety  which  is  produced  in  the 
play  of  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  turf,  ought  to  be  an  additional  repommen- 
datiou.   ^lie  expense  of  this  mode  of  planting  can  be  no  greater  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  mode,  except  that,  in  some  cases,  stakes  may  be  required  to  tie  the 
plant  to,  for  two  or  three  years ;  which,  jn  the  ordinary  mode  of  sinking  the 
Bt^m  in  the  soil,  may  be  dispensed  with.     We  shall  not  obtrude  on  the  reader 
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a  ]bt  of  the  trees  and  thrubt  for  this  garden,  as  from  those  we  have  aliea^ 
given  he  must  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  make  a  selection  for  hioiaelf. 

163.  Expense  and  management — Supposing  the  length  of  the  back  gardCa 
to  be  150  ft.,  the  soil  moderately  good,  and  the  subsoil  such  as  not  to  reqine 
much  drainage,  the  expense  of  laying  out,  and  blocking  out  the  walks,  as^ 
be  20/.  or  25/.  The  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  required,  exclusire  of  dis 
ivy,  may  be  250,  at  the  average  price  of  2a.  each.  The  ivy,  the  grass  seeds,  sad 
other  expenses,  may  amount  to  5/.;  so  that  the  total  expense  of  laying  adi 
and  planting  each  garden,  exclusive  of  purchasing  and  Inyiag  in  the  grsfii 
in  the  walks,  may  amount  to  between  55/.  and  60/.  If  trees  and  shrubs  men 
purchased  which  averaged  1$,  each,  the  sum  would  be  reduced  to  from  40L  to 
50/.;  or,  if  the  average  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  6d,  each^  then  the  UHA 
would  be  reduced  to  from  35/.  to  40/.  The  expense  of  management,  ezdnsita 
of  taking  care  of  the  plants  in  pots,' would  be  very  trifling.  If  the  walks  voa 
paved,  nothing  more  would  be  required  than  mowing  the  lawn,  clipping  At 
edges  of  the  grass  along  the  walks,  sweeping  up  leaves,  and  cutting  sff 
decayed  flowers  or  dead  twigs,  all  which  need  not  cost  more  than  SL  a  yev; 
and  for  a  similar  sum  a  commercial  gardener  would  keep  the  TeraiiSa 
stocked  throughout  the  year  with  boxes  of  mignonette,  and  supply  a  sod- 
cession  of  plants  in  flower,  during  the  summer  months,  for  the  balcony. 

164.  Remarks, — ^These  gardens  are  well  adapted  for  persons  who  take  as 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  operations  of  gardening  going  forward,  and  who  m 
rather  annoyed  than  otherwise  at  meeting  a  gardener  in  walking  round  tiieir 
grounds.  Some,  also,  object  to  having  a  gardener,  or  any  Strang  maa^ 
coming  about  the  house  ;  and  in  this  case  there  would  be  as  little  of  that  as 
there  could  possibly  be  in  any  garden  where  a  handsome  display  was  to  he 
made.  The  mowing,  and  all  the  operations  required  for  these  gardens,  miglit 
be  performed  in  the  mornings,  between  six  and  eight  o'clock. 

Design  IX.— '2*0  layout  a  double  suburban  viUa,  with  an  omameniai  ^aria^ 
the  entrance-porches  being  close  together, 

165.  General  arrangement, — In  small  houses  like  those  before  us,  this  ii  a 
considerable  advantage,  in  saving  the  time  of  servants  in  opening  the  street- 
entrance,  and  one  which  will  be  particularly  felt,  if  the  occupier  of  the  house 
should  be  a  professional  man ;  such  as  a  medical  practitioner,  a  solicitor,  or 
the  holder  of  any  parish  or  public  office,  &c.  The  present  design  is  also 
well  adapted  for  a  person  wishing  the  one  house  to  be  occupied  as  his  oflioe, 
and  as  the  residence  of  his  principal  clerk,  and  the  other  to  be  retained  as  his 
own  residence.  By  such  an  arrangement,  he  would  have  all  the  advantages 
of  a  large  house ;  while  he  would  only  pay  the  Government  and  parochial 
taxes  for  two  small  ones.  Thus,  there  need  not  be  more  than  nine  windows 
in  each  house ;  which,  for  the  two  houses,  would  cost  two  guineas  per  annum ; 
while,  for  eighteen  windows  in  one  house,  he  would  pay  nearly  5/.  per  annum: 
In  Jig,  45.  (which  is  to  a  scale  of  20  ft.  to  an  inch),  a  a  are  the  front 
entrances ;  ^  5,  the  entrances  to  the  double  porch ;  c,  the  entrance  to  one  of 
the  houses ;  d,  the  hall  and  staircase ;  e,  living-parlour ;  /,  drawing-room ; 
g,  front  lawn,  with  small  circular  beds  for  growing  dahlias ;  h,  side  lawns, 
with  circular  flower-beds ;  i,  lawns  in  the  back  garden,  with  flower-beds ;  t, 
walk  which  separates  the  lawn  of  the  back  garden  from  the  part  devoted  to 
culinary  vegetables;  /,  recess  for  the  garden  roller,  or  for  a  seat  The  apart- 
ments corresponding  to  e  and  /in  the  adjoining  house  may  be  a  surgeiy  and 
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consulting-room,  if  occupied  by  a  medical  practitioner ;  or  a  clerk's  office 
and  a  master's  office,  if  occupied  by  a  solicitor.  In  this  case,  both  houses 
Mag,  as  it  were,  occupied  by  one  family,  the  wire  fence  separating  the  two 
entrance  walks,  and  the  group  of  evergreens  in  fVont  of  the  centre  of  the 
porch,  are  unnecessary ;  and  they  have  been,  accordingly,  omitted  by  Mr, 
Lamb,  in  the  elevation  to  this  plan  {fig,  46.)- 

166.  Planting  the  garden, — The  front  and  side  boundary  walls,  and  the 
party  fence  which  divides  the  two  back  gardens,  are  supposed  to  be  planted 
with  ivy ;  and  the  margins  within  the  side  and  front  boundary  walls  with 
lauTUBtinus  as  an  imdershrub,  and  with  different  species  of  Cratas'gus  as  trees ; 
as  far  as  the  culinary  part  of  the  back  garden,  or  as  far  as  the  reserve  ground, 
according  as  the  taste  of  the  occupier  may  be  for  verdant  walls  during  winter 
and  summer,  or  for  fruit  trees.  The  reason  for  this  mode  of  planting  will  be 
hereafter  given.  • 

167.  In  the  front  garden,  g  in  fig,  45.  shows  small  circular  beds  (which 
ittay  be  from  1  ft.  to  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter)  on  turf,  at  regular  distances,  for 
coutwning  a  few  select  dahlias,  neatly  trained  to  stakes.  Instead  of  dahlias, 
any  other  tall-growing  plant  with  showy  flowers  might  be  substituted ;  and 
the  best  of  these  would  be  chrysanthemums,  provided  the  situation  were 
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have  had  no  love  for  gardening  or  plants,  lo  captivated  by  this  operatiAn,  as 
to  practise  it  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  it  produces ;  and  such  peraoDs 
have  ultimately  become  enthusiastic  florists.  When  successional  culture, 
whether  by  pots  or  the  use  of  the  transplanting  instrument,  is  pursued*  the 
beauty  and  gaiety  which  may  be  displayed  in  even  a  very  small  garden  it 
astonishing ;  and  not  less  so  the  amusement  and  exercise  that  are  by  this  means 
created  for  the  occupier.  The  exercise,  indeed,  may  be  increased  or  dimini- 
shed, according  as  the  plants  chosen  are  those  which  remain  a  long  time,  or 
only  a  short  time,  in  flower.  Some  plants  of  great  beauty,  such  as  the  scarlet 
verbena,  contiuue  blooming  three  or  four  months ;  but  others,  also  of  very 
great  beauty,  such  as  the  cyclamens,  produce  all  tbeir  flowers  in  the  course  of 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  choice  of  flowers  for  regular  flower  gardesi 
is  almost  endless,  but  selections  may  easily  be  made  from  the  lists  in  the  last 
book  of  this  work. 

170.  PlatUing  with  fibrouB-rooted  perennials  of  the  lowest  growth* — The 
whole  of  the  plot  is  dug ;  and  the  borders  surroimding  it,  and  the  beds,  nx^ 
edged  with  thrift,  or  sea  pink  (Armaria  vulgaris),  and  the  walks  gravelled. 
If  paved,  the  flagstones  should  be  laid  hollow,  and  supported  on  piers,  in 
order  that  the  space  beneath  may  serve  as  a  drain  for  absorbing  the  water 
which  falls  on  the  beds,  and  also  on  the  walks.  The  surface  of  the  soQ  of  the 
beds  we  may  suppose  to  be  2  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  walk,  and  quite  flat. 

171.  Planting  with  fibrovU-rooted  perennials  and  bulbs  altematebf.  —  The 
advantage  of  introducing  bulbs  in  flower-gardens  is,  that  their  flowers  make 
a  greater  show  than  those  of  flbrous-rooted  plants  generally  do  in  spring ;  aod 
as,  in  small  suburban  residences,  it  seems  more  desirable  that  the  gardens 
should  look  well  in  spring  than  in  summer  (because  at  the  latter  season  many 
families  go  out  of  town  for  a  few  months),  the  use  of  hvlhs  appears  very 
desirable.  The  manner  of  introducing  them  may  either  be  in  beds  by  them* 
selves,  to  be  succeeded  by  fibrous-rooted  plants  when  they  go  out  of  flower  ; 
or  intermixed  with  fibrous-rooted  perennials,  by  using  only  half  the  number 
of  the  latter,  and  those  of  larger  growth;  and  by  placing  ^the  bulbs  and  the 
perennials  alternately.  As  the  bulbs  come  all  into  flower  in  March,  April,  or 
May,  they  will  have  faded  before  the  perennials  have  come  to  iheir  full 
growth ;  and  hence,  notwithstanding  the  increased  size  of  the  perennials,  the 
bed  will  not  appear  crowded. 

The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  planting  is,  that  a  much  greater  show  will 
be  made  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May ;  because,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  flowers  of  bidbous-rooted  plants  are  much  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  foliage  than  those  of  fibrous-rooted  plants.  The  flowers  also  are  much 
more  conspicuous ;  because,  in  general,  they  expand  before  the  leaves  have 
attained  their  full  size.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  culture  of  bulbs  in 
mixture  with  perennials  is  inconvenient ;  except  when  florists'  bulbs  only  are 
employed,  that  come  into  flower  and  fade  all  about  the  same  time,  and  the 
bulbs  of  which  may  be  taken  up  annually  in  June  or  July,  and  replanted  in 
November  or  December.  This  admits  of  taking  up  the  perennials  every  year, 
or  every  other  year,  stirring,  refreshing,  or  renewing  the  soil,  and  pruning  or 
otherwise  reducing  the  plants,  and  then  replanting  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  what  may  be  called  botanical  bulbs  were  introduced,  as  these  are  best 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil  for  several  years,  the  perennials  cannot  be  so 
conveniently  taken  up,  reduced,  and  replanted,  when  they  get  too  large« 
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3.  Plahi  all  the  beds  with  evergreen  petehnials ;  each  plant  tb  be  kept 
perfectly  distinct  ThosiB  fdr  the  centre  bed  may  be  iSHxifhiga  crasftifOlia^ 
which  is  as  taluabib  among  evergreeh  herbaceous  plants  as  the  holly  is  ambiig 
evergreen  shrubs.  The  other  beds  may  be  filled  with  different  species  Of 
evergreen  saxifrages ;  or,  what  would  look  better  in  winfer,  with  camaiiohs 
abd  picotees  in  two  opposite  beds,  and  pitaks  and  sweetirilliams  in  tiie  four 
others,  disposed  syihmletHcally ;  that  is,  the  tWo  beds  of  sWeetwilliams  being 
phieed  opposite  each  other,  and  the  pinks  in  the  other  two  bieds ;  or  the  cehttc 
bed  might  be  filled  with  wallfiow^rs,  and  the  others  ^ith  dilRh-ent  kinds  of 
stocks. 

4.  The  beds  might  be  planted  with  low  iBvet-green  linder-shiilbs,  which 
wottid  look  well  at  every  season  of  the  year.  For  example,  the  cfentt*  bed 
might  be  filled  with  rosemary ;  and  the  surrounding  beds  with  lavendier, 
sage,  hyssop,  winter  savory,  and  thyme.  These  plants  would  serve,  at  the 
same  time,  as  sweet  hei-bs.  Or  the  centre  bed  might  be  filled  with  Cistus 
cr^tlcus,  or  any  low-growing  cistus,  and  the  surrounding  beds  trith  helian- 
dlemums  of  different  colours :  or  the  centre  bed  might  be  filled  with  f  b6ris 
aempervlrens,  and  the  surrounding  beds  with  alyssiihi,  arabis,  aiibHetia, 
vesicari'a,  eardamine,  and  barbiirea. 

5.  The  cehtre  bed  may  be  occupied  by  a  cone  df  climbing  roses ;  the  cone 
to  Which  the  plants  are  trained  being  fbrtneH  by  a  circle  3  it.  ih  diameter, 
composed  of  eight  rods  6f  Kyanised  wood,  or  cast  it'on,  placed  about  a  fbot 
apart  at  the  bottom,  and  brought  to  a  point  at  top,  about  10  or  12  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  there  tied  together  by  wire.  One  kind  of  rose  may  hie 
planted  at  the  foot  of  each  rod,  and  trained  to  it ;  aiid  some  of  the  kinds 
ought  to  be  evergreens,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cone  appearing  bare  ih  winter. 
The  roses  may  be  selected  from  the  lists  which  will  be  given  hereafter ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  we  may  suggest  that  some  of  the  most  fVee-fioweiihg  sorts 
are  the  Boursault  rose,  the  rose  de  Lille,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians ;  thd 
last  being  a  beautifhl  white.  I26sa  rtiga  is  also  a  fi*ee-flowering  and  thost 
beautiftil  rose.  There  ai-e  several  varieties  of  evergreen  roses,  one  of  the 
finest  of  which  is  the  triomphe  de  Bollwyller,  which  has  large  and  fragrant 
flowers.  The  surrounding  beds  may  be  planted  with  dwarf  China  roses ;  6t 
vith  the  rose  des  quatre  saisons ;  or  entirely  with  Lee*s  crimson  perpetual, 
ODe  of  the  moat  beautiful  roses  grown. 

*  6.  The  surrounding  beds  may  be  pknted  with  Fdchsta  globdra,  which, 
ihough  it  dies  down  to  the  ground  every  winter,  comies  tip  again  the  following 
spring,  and  flowers  most  luxuriantly  all  summer ;  and  the  centre  bed  with 
^tichsia  micToph^lla,  which  is  a  hardy  evergreen,  and  doeft  not  die  dowii 
during  winter ;  or  with  F.  discolor,  which,  thotigh  it  is  not  an  evergreen,  is 
quite  hardy. 

169.  Where  there  ft  a  reserve  garden  it  Would  be  easy  to  keep  the  beds  111 
M  beauty  during  the  whole  summer,  by  taking  \x^  fevery  plant  as  it  goes  out 
of  flower,  with  a  ball  Of  earth  attached  (for  which  there  is  an  appropriate  tool, 
wiled  a  transplanter),  carrying  it  to  the  reserve  ground,  and  bringing  back  a 
plant  in  flower,  iHth  a  ball  of  earth  attached,  to  supply  its  place.  If  the 
planb  are  grown  ih  large  pots,  the  labour  of  taking  up  and  replanting  will  be 
considerably  lessened,  and  the  success  rendered  certain,  though  there  is  some- 
Aing  extremely  interesting  in  removing  plants  in  ftiU  flower  by  the  trans- 
planting mtichiiie,  and  Watching  the  result.    We  have  khown  persons,  who 


in  fig.  47.,  or  in  beds  bordered  with  box,  and  intersected  by  narrow  paths  of 
gravel,  as  shown  in  fig.  48.  Fig.  47.  might  be  planted  with  Fuchsia  globdsa, 
the  different  kinds  of  mimuhis,  frogmore  pelargonium,  dwarf  ro^es,  helio- 
tropes, particularly  the  beautiful  new  Heliotrdpium  Yoltaire&num,  petunias  of 
various  shades,  cupheas,  verbenas.  Genista  bracteol&ta,  and  C^tisus  raoemdsus. 

Design  X. — To  lay  out  and  plant  a  tmall  iuburban  garden^  where  the  obfect 
u  to  have  a  green-housej  or  to  force  fruits  and  fiowen. 

175.  General  arrangement. — Wherever  plant-houses,  pits,  or  frames^  are 
introduced  into  suburban  gardens,  unless  these  are  to  be  kept  in  order,  and 
supplied  with  plants,  &c.,  by  a  commercial  gardener  residing  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  (by  far  the  cheapest  mode),  it  will  be  found  necefsary, 
to  have  a  small  portion  of  the  garden  separated  from  the  rest  as  a  reseipre 
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ground.  In  this  space  the  proper  soife  and  manures  may  be  kept,  a  dung- 
bed  for  bringing -forward  plants,  or  a  pit  for  tbe  same  purpose,  and  for  forcing 
cucumbers,  growing  melons,  &c.  It  is  also  necessary,  wherever  plants  are 
grown  under  glasa  or  kept  in  pots,  that  this  reserve  ground  should  have  a 
back  door,  or  communication  with  a  pnblic  road,  otherwise  than  through  the 
bouse,  for  the  supply  of  dung  for  hot-beds,  soils,  fuel,  and  other  articles 
required.  The  possession  of  a  cucumber  or  melon  frame  adds  greatly  to  ^e 
interest  of  every  suburban  garden ;  and  there  need  scarcely  be  one,  however 
■mall,  without  it ;  for,  on  a  small  scale,  where  there  is  only  one  bed,  if  there 
is  DO  back  door^  tbe  dung  mjy  be  carried  through  ihe  house  in  baskets.  On 
a  larger  scale,  dung^  ejlcept  as  mamire,  may  bs  dispensed  Wtlh  >  and  tbe 
heating  of  cucumber-franes  asid  pits  eiFcxsted  by  flues,  or,  what  is  gMratly 
preferable,  by  pipes  of  hot  water.  Wherever  tbcre  is  a  green*bduse,  it  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  cmmected  witb  one  of  ihd  Hvii^Hrooms  of  tbe  bouso;  a»d 
it  might  firequeittly  bo  so  arranged,  tbat  in  a  vsiuk  or  cdlar  undemsiflh  this 
green-houso,  rhubarb^  sea-kalo^  chkory,  and  other  vegelabies  that  aso  oaiten 
in  a  blouehod  stale,  might  be  forced ;  os  mnAroosts  grown  thsmg'bottt  tiie 
year.  When  this  is  attempted,  bowovor,  thoxO  ought  to  bo  no  eommunication 
botweon  tho  collar  and  the*  greeii<4nmse;  nor  any  openings  in  ihe  foraier  ihat 
will  admit  the  air  ttom  it  iQt»  the  linring^ooms ;  such  air  being  always  oter- 
cbaiged  with  raoistnre,  and  bamng  generally  an  earthy  disagrooable  smell. 
Some  possossots  of  st^tbon  gardens  bs;ve  a  tasle  for  forcing  different  kinds 
of  fruit,  more  especially  grapes  and  peacfaos ;  and  soase  Oren  might'  wish  to 
grow  pino-apples.  All  this  may  be  effected  in.  a»  sid>arban  gatden  aimosi  as 
well  as  forther  in  the  eouOifry ;  beosuss  tbe  operator  has  a  greater  command 
of  the  Mr  enckMOd  by  tho  glaSi  case,  than  ho  has  of  tie  eaEtttrior  imoky 
atmoepboro;  and,  hdworet  paradoxical  it  may  seom,  it  would  bo  easier  to- 
grow  a  good  crop  of  ptoe-apploo  under  glass  m  a  back  garden  in  Cbeapskle, 
tban  it  would-  be  lo  produce  H  good  crop  of  grastf  in  tho  open  airiw  the  same 
garden^  or  to  keep  there  »  smooth  dosoly-covered  fusil  The  priiteiptti  oon- 
sidsrakioni  with  respect  to  foseing-bousoo  in  ssdall  tubarknn  gardens  isi  the 
diAeidty  of  placing  them  so  tha<  tibsy  dudi  obtain  tbs  Ml  inflveuce  of  tho* 
sisaiv  fi^in  ^  fivot'  appearance  in  tho  morning  tiH  sunsst  Bven  in  largo 
suburban  gardens  in  laige  towiis,  it  is  next  to  irapossiblQ  to  aceomplish  this, 
from  the  proximity  of  houses  that  oilhev  prevent  the*  morning  sun  fix>m 
sb^lig  on  the  giass  so  soon  a»  it  othorwiee  would  do;,  or,  whs*  is  still  mon 
injnrums,  tbai  intercept  its  rays  behreen  two  and  foar  o'cfeek  in  the  after-' 
noon,  duving  which  period,  in  towns,  diey  have  gottevally,  from  the  compara- 
tive clearness  of  the  atmosphere  the  greatest  power,  Tree%  also,  in  adjoin- 
ing  gardens,  wee  often  very  injurious  f  and  thetfe  is  yet  anodior  drawback, 
which  i«  the  road  dust,  and  small  particles  of  soot,  which,  in  dry  windy  wea- 
ther, are  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  settKag  on  the  glass  roof,  lessen  tbe 
quantity  of  light  that  penetrates  il  All  these  circumstances  ought  to  be 
taken  dufy  into  consideration^  before  tlie  occupier  of  a  suburban  garden  ven- 
tures to  erect  ibreing-houses  for  ripening  fruits. 

176.  The  grem-house. — Whatever  may  be  tho  aspect  of  the  house,  a  green- 
house may  be  projected  from  it,  unless  it  be  due  north ;  and  even  in  that  case 
there  are  many  exceptions.  We  shall  take  the  same  extent  of  ground  that 
hao  already  come  under  consideration,'  and'  shall  suppose  B'  green-house  pro- 
jected from  tile  living-room,  as  shown  at  c,  in  fyk  49. ;  in  which  a  is  the 
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entmnce-hall,  and  b  the  principal  liring-room.  UDdemeatli'  the  green-hooae 
there  is  a  vault,  in  which  is  placed  the  fomace ;  and  from  a  boiler  over  it  hot 
water  pipes  are  conducted  up  into  the  green-house,  where  they  are  concealed 
behind  the  sbelTes,  or  stage,  on  which  the  pots  stand.  In  the  vaidt,  rariotts 
articles  which  require  little  or  no  light  may  be  foreed,  as  already  mentioned. 
The  communication  between  the  green-honse  (c)  and  the  living-room  (h)  is 
by  a  glass  door,  the  view  through  which,  from  the  room,  is  along  the  front  of 
the  stage,  and,-  consequently,  brings  into  perspective  all  the  finest  plants* 
Plans  of  green-houses  will  be  given  hereafter. 

177.  PitSy  framegf- and  the  rutrve  ground. — ^At  the  lower  end  of  llie 
garden,  a  space  is  shown,  walled  off,  in  which  pines  and  melons  may  be 
grown  in  pits,  either  heated  by  dung  or  by  hot  water ;  and  here,  also,  cucom- 
bers,  and  roses  and  other  flowers,  and  rhubarb  and  other  culinary  articles, 
may  be  forced  at  pleasure.  One  fire-place  and  boiler,  centrally  plaeed,  will, 
with  ease,  heat  all  these  pits  and  frames,  even  if  they  were  -of  three  or  Ibor 
times  the  extent  we  have  supposed  them  to  be.  Plana  for  such  pits  will  be 
given  hereafter*  In  the  ground  plan,^.  49.,  the  boiler  is  supposed  to  be 
placed  beneath  the  green-house  (e) ;  and  pipes  conducted  from  it,  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line,  will  pass  through  and  heat  the  vinery  (d),  the  general 
forcing- house,  or  stove  (e),  the  small  pit  (A),  the  propagating  box  (^)y  and 
the  pine  pit  (/).  There  is  a  frface  for  compost  at  i,  and  a  potting^shed  at  JK 
The  long  bed  (/)  in  front  of  the  houses  is  supposed  to  be  in  turf,  or  devoted 
to  exotic  flowers  and  shrubs  kept  in  the  forcing-house  and  vinery  in  the  win* 
ter  season,  and  turned  out  during  summer.  The  enclosure  cotitaining  die 
pits  will  also  serve  for  a  reserve  ground  for  bringing  forward  articlet  proper 
for  decorating  the  green-house,  and  for  containing  soils,  composts,  pote,  and 
various  articles.  The  potting-shed  is  used  for  shifting  and  potting  in,  and  lor 
other  operations  required  to  be  performed  with  house  plants;  and  also  for 
containing  the  pots,  tools,  &c.  Without  an  appendage  of  this  kind,  no  green- 
house can  ever  be  made  to  look  well  for  any  length  of  time  together;  for 
some  of  the  plants  require  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  have  left  off  flower- 
ing on  account  of  their  unsightliness ;  others  become  too  large  and  strag- 
gling; some  get  diseased,  and  others  die  altogether;  so  that  a  reserve 
ground,  with  a  pit  or  frame  in  it,  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  an  hospital,  to 
renovate  plants  that  are  sickly  or  unsightly ;  as  a  receptacle  for  such  as  are 
in  a  dormant  state ;  and  as  a  nursery  to  raise  young  ones,  in  order  to  keep  np 
a  fresh  supply  of  plants  in  full  vigour. 

178.  Forcing-kottses. — If  these  are  required,  we  should  continue  them,  as 
indicated  in  Jig.  49.,  from  the  end  of  the  green-house  towards  the  reserve 
ground,  as  shown  at  d  and  e ;  and,  if  this  were  done,  the  same  fire  which 
heated  the  green-house,  might,  as  already  mentioned,  heat  the  forcing-houses 
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also.  This  is  easily  done  by  having  a  separate  set  of  pipes  for  the  green- 
house, the  circulation  of  the  water  in  which  can  be  stopped  whenever  heat  k 
not  wanted  there.  The  fire-place  being  in  a  vault  beneath  the  green- house, 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  ever  communicating  more  heat  through  the 
greeo-honse  floor  than  what  would  be  salutary  for  the  plants.  Indeed,  by 
.forcing  culinary  productions  or  growing  mushrooms  in  the  vault,  and  having 
the  green-house  over  it,  scarcely  a  particle  of  heat  generated  by  the  fuel 
would  be  lost.  The  forcing-houses,  in  a  suburban  garden  of  this  kind,  can- 
not, in  general,  be  made  higher  tnan  the  party-wall  of  the  garden ;  because  this 
would  be  to  produce  a  greater  shade  on  the  adjoining  garden  than  would  be 
submitted  to  by  its  occupier ;  whose  permission  would  be  necessary  even  to 
raise  the  green-house,  so  that  its  floor  might  be  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
aitting-room* 

179.  A  tmall  suburban  garden,  like  that  shown  in  Jig.4t9.,  with  the  wall 
having  a  south  aspect  covered  with  glass,  with  two  smdl  forcing-houses,  and 
a  reserve  garden  with  pits  and  frames  at  the  end,  would  require  a  first-rate 
gardener,  or  a  seaious  and  skilful  amateur,  to  manage  it  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage; and,  in  our  opinion,  unless  it  is  done,  it  is  better  to  dispense  with 
glass  in  a  garden  altogether. 


MoHOffemeiU, — If  the  occupier  intends  to  manage  this  garden  himaelf,  he 
must  ba  at  hooM  every  day  throughout  the  year ;  with  the  exception,  perhapi, 
of  a  month  or  two  daring  summer,  when  his  forced  trees,  having  yielded 
their  crops,  are  in  a  dormant  state ;  and  when  he  may  commit  the  care  of  hia 
reserve  department,  and  of  his  green-house,  to  a  commercial  gardener  in  the 
neighbourhood.  If  he  employs  a  gardener,  it  must  be  one  who  thoroughly 
understands  his  profession,  and  who  Is  so  decidedly  steady  and  regular  in  hia 
habits,  that  the  utmost  confideoee  may  be  placed  in  him.  The  neglect,  lor 
one  night,  during  severe  frost,  of  the  fire  whioh  heats  the  hoi-water  apparatus* 
or  the  making  of  too  large  a  fire  in  a  n^ild  night,  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
a  whole  crop  of  either  peaches  or  grapes.  For  this  reason,  not  only  a  re- 
markably steady  man  must  be  employed  as  gardener,  hut  one  who  Uvea  either 
in  the  house,  or  near'at  hand;  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  attend  the  fires, 
when  necessary,  at  any  hour  of  the  night.  Even  during  the  day,  there  ia 
great  danger  of  overheating  forcing-houses,  either  by  sun  heat  alone,  or  by 
the  joint  effect  of  sun  heat  and  fire  heat ;  so  that  in  th^  day  time  the  occupier 
<ir  his  gardener  will  require  to  be  as  vigilant  as  during  the  night. 

Dbsion  XI. — To  lay  out  a  double  imurban  villa,  with  green^kotuei  aitaeJM, 

180.  General  arramgement. — In  order  to  prevent  both  the  entrances  a  a  in 
^g,  50.  from  being  seen  at  once,  it  requires  a  considerable  projection  between 

them,  as  shown  at  &  6 ;  or,  instead  of  that  projection,  a  mass  of  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs.  Tlie  projection  may  either  be  some  additional  conveniences 
to  each  house ;  or  it  may  be  a  span-roofed  greenhousoi  with  glass  in  front 
and  on  the  sides,  and  separated  by  a  wall  to  be  covered  with  evergreens,  such 
as  camellias,  myrtles,  or  orange*,  aa  in  the  plan  befbre  us,  at  e  c.  Qr,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  one  of  the  ooaupanta  not  paying  the  lanve  attention  to  his 
green^house  as  the  other,  then,  to  insure  a  good  effect  from  the  exterior,  and 
the  proper  cultivation  of  the  plants  the  green-house  may  be  exclusiv^  in 
the  possession  of  the  occupier  of  one  of  the  houses^  though  equally  locJied 
into  from  the  windows  of  both  of  them. 

181.  The  principal  obfect  of  the  possessors  of  these  houses,  with  reference 
^1  their  gardens,  is  supposed  to  be,  as  the  green-bouse  would  seein  to  iiidioafts, 
ornamental  display ;  for  whioh  reason,  the  ground  is  principally  laid  down  in 
grass,  and  sprinkled  with  ornamental  shrubs  and  lowtreea;  tl^  latter,  aa 
before  observed,  being  indicated  by  a  darker  shade  than  the  shrubs.  On  tibe 
Buppoaition  that  ihe  ground  belonguig  to  the  atit^oining  housea  is  planted  with 
a  view  to  the  same  object,  then  the  oecupien  of  the  houses  shown  in  fy,  5a 
should  study  to  introduce  species  and  varietiaa  different  from  those  in  die 
a4|oia]iig  gardens,  but,  at  the  sasoe  time,  a  sulfioient  number  of  the  same  kinds 
to  preserve  harmony  in  the  general  view  of  the  whole,  to  a  person  paasiBg 
along  the  street.  If  we  suppose,  fbr  a  moment,  that,  in  one  garden,  smaH 
wleot  trees^  suoh  aa  thomsi  oraba,  cypresses,  &c.,  were  pknted,  and  in  the 
a^ioining  garden  large  rapiid-growiBg  forest  trees,  9uoh  as  poplars,  limes, 
elms,  &c.,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  contrast  in  appearance  between  tiie  two 
gardens  would  destroy  all  unity  of  effect  in  the  general  view  of  the  stieet; 
while  the  shade  produced  by  the  large  trees  of  one  garden,  on  the  low  and 
more  choice  kinds  in  the  other,  would  so  materially  injure  their  growth  aa  te 
prevent  them  from  flowering,  or  being  at  all  ornamental.  "  What,  then,  is  t9 
bo  done,"  it  may  be  osked,  **  wlten  a  neighbour  on  the  south  side  of  our 
garden  chooses  to  plant  a  row  of  poplars,  so  as  to  throw  our  garden  completely 
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into  the  ftbade  f**  AD  that  can  he  iiVB%  Is,  MiW  to  platnt  large  coane  trees 
like  oar  neighbour,  or  rather  etOl  liirger  and  more  rapidly-growing  ones ;  or 
Co  enltivale  Oidy  ftoeh  trees  and  shmbs  as  prosper  best  m  the  shade.  Of  these^ 
one  of  the  most  tahiable  is  the  holly,  of  irhich  there  are  tweiity  or  thirty 
varieties,  trith  Tery  distinctly  variegated  leaves ;  all  of  which  attain  in  time 
the  sise  of  trees^  and,  by  the  gaiety  of  their  foliage,  make  a  splendid  appear- 
ance at  every  season  of  the  year.  There  are  also  other  varieties  of  holly 
whieh  are  cilrious;  sneh  as  the  hedgehog,  the  myrtle-leaved,  and  the  recurved- 
leaved  holly.  Som^  foreign  species  of^  holly,  which  attahi  the  size  of  low 
trees,  might  also  be  Introduced ;  such  as  Tlez  opUca  and  /.  madeir^nsis,  both 
of  which  thrive  better  In  the  shade  than  In  the  sun.  The  yew,  of  which  there 
are  two  vefy  dlstiDet  sorts,  the  common  and  the  Irish,  will  afford  two  other 
trees  which,  like  the  holly,  will  thrive  better  in  the  shade  than  in  the  iim ; 
ind  to  these  may  be  added  the  box,  than  which,  when  planted  singly  in  deep 
free  aoO  somewhat  calcareous,  and  allowed  to  take  its  own  natural  shape, 
there  is  not  a  mote  picturesque  and  beautilhl  low  evergreen  tree  in  the  British 
teboretum.  The  tree  box  is  picturesque,  from  its  irregular  outline,  and  the 
varied  forms  of  the  mas^s  of  its  foliage ;  and  it  Is  beautiful  from  the  smooth 
glossy  green  of  the  latter,  and  the  graceful  tendency  of  its  lower  branches, 
which  redine  on  the  ground.  This  tree,  when  grown  in  full  sunshine,  sssumes 
a  yellow  hue,  compared  with  the  rich  deep  green  which  it  has  in  the  shade ; 
ind  the  slime  may  be  said,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  of  the  yew  and  the  com- 
nion  green  holly.  Besides  the  common  tree  box,  the  broad-leaved  and  the 
myftle-leared  varieties,  and  the  variegated  box,  all  of  which  attain  the  size  of 
low  trees,  there  Is  the  Minorca  box,  which  forms  a  Very  handsome  tree ;  and, 
in  addition  to  these  trees,  and  others  which  will  be  found  in  our  list  of  those 
tbat  love  the  shade,  there  is  the  common  laurel,  which  may  be  trained  so  as 
to  lUsume  the  character  of  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or  a  hedge,  at  pleasure ;  and  In 
each  capacity  there  ure  a  denseness  and  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  gaiety 
m  its  foliage,  which  render  this  plant  welcome  almost  everywhere.  Few  are 
better  adapted  tat  making  evergreen  seteens,.  either  between  a  front  garden 
and  the  street,  or  between  two  adjoining  front  gardens.  The  privet,  in  like 
manner,  may  be  trahied  so  as  to  form  a  handsome  small  tree,  an  ornamental 
bitth,  or  an  evergreen  hedge.  The  common  arbutus,  of  which  there  are  two 
very  distinct  varieties,  also  forms  a  very  handsome  low  tree.  For  shrubs  that 
del^ht  in  the  riiade,  H  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  whole  families  of 
riiododendrons,  azaleas,  mezereons,  and  some  of  the  evergreen  daphnes.  In 
the  most  shady  part  of  the  garden,  against  the  walls,  where  nothing  else  will 
grow,  the  gold  and  silver  ivy  will  produce  a  most  brilliant  effbct;  but,  as  both 
are  weaker  and  nkOTe  slowly  growing  pltota  than  the  common  and  the  giant 
ivy,  care  nmst  be  taken  that  they  are  not  overpowered  by  thes^  kinds.  With 
respect  to  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  mezereons,  &e.,  the  di£[^rent  species  of 
these  genera,  with  their  varieties,  are  of  themselves  enough  to  fill  a  shady 
garden  with  a  display  of  evergreens  in  winter,  and  splendid  flowers  in  summer. 
We  shall  not  enumerate  any  other  plants  adapted  for  shaded  gardens,  those 
d)ove-mentioned  being  enough  to  show  that  the  possessor  of  a  garden  shaded 
by  the  trees  of  his  neighbours,  though  unable  to  grow  sdme  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  trees,  has  stiH  ample  resources  left  for  ornamenting  his  grounds.  Among 
herbaceous  flowers,  there  Is  stiH  more  ample  choice :  for  example,  in  annusls 
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tlone,  wbich  will  grow  hi  tht  thadtf  better  than  in  thd  ftee  ifuT,  ire  1iav«  onl^ 
to  point  to  tlie  lists  of  d^ifomian  plants  given  in  this  work.   (See  Imiem.) 

182.  PlanAmg  tlufrmU  garden, — ^To  return  to  our  plan  {Jig.  50),  eftch  booae 
consists  of  a  vestibule  (iQ,  ball  and  staircase  (e),  dining^^oom  (/),  and  drawn 
ing^room  (^),  communicating  with  the  conservatory  (c).  In  the  garden  at  A, 
are  shown  flower-beds  on  each  side  of  the  entrance- walk;  and  these^  ta 
harmoniiie  with  the  green  houses  may  be  sjrmmetrically  planted,  the  twa 
centrsl  circles  with  fuchsias;  the  two  beds  i  i  with  variegated  pelargoniania 
(geraniums) ;  and  the  remaining  four  beds  with  scadet  pelargoniuma.  These 
will  continue  in  bloom  during  the  whole  summer ;  and,  in  order  that  the  beds 
may  not  every  year  present  the  same  appearance,  heliotropes,  rose-seeiite4 
pelargoniums,  oelsias,  and  calceolarias  may  be  employed  in  snccesttoa  ;  or, 
instead  of  these  kinds  planted  in  the  free  gruUnd,  the  green-house  planta  msy^ 
be  plunged  in  the  beds  in  their  pots ;  being  symmetrically  arranged  with 
regard  to  size  and  foliage,  so  as  still  to  maintain  the  rule  laid  down  in  p.  57; 
viz.  that  symmetry  of  form  in  the  beds  requires  symmetry  in  the  form,  colour, 
or  arrangement,  of  the  plants*  Jt  would,  for  example,  be  contrary  to  synk* 
metry  of  arrangement,  to  plant  two  of  these  beds  with  green-house  plants, 
and  two  with  the  common  hardy  kinds;  though,  by  choosing  plants  of  the 
same  size,  symmetry  of  form  might  be  produced.  If  it  were  desired  still 
further  to  vary  these  beds,  they  might  be  planted,  for  a  year  or  two,  with 
roses ;  a  standard  rose  being  placed  in  the  central  bed,  surrounded  by  migno- 
nette, and  dwarf  roses  planted  in  the  other  beds ;  or  the  centre  bed  might  be 
occupied  by  climbing  roses  trained  over  a  cone  formed  by  a  framework  of 
rods ;  or  there  might  be  sn  arch  of  iron  rods  thrown  from  one  central  bed  to 
the  other,  across  the  walk,  and  covered  with  climbing  roses,  or  with  a  coboea, 
or  some  other  ornamental  climber.  The  beds  may  be  edged  with  wire-work, 
to  which  mignonette  may  be  trained;  or  with  ivy,  trained  to  an  iron  rod 
raised  6  in.  above  the  surface  ;  or  they  may  be  bordered  with  any  very  low- 
growing  evergreen  shrub,  such  as  the  evergreen  iberis,  thyme,  &c. ;  or  they 
may  be  edged  with  tiles  or  slates,  or  with  cast-iron  or  woodea  edgings,  in 
short,  these  beds  may  be  planted  and  edged  in  a  different  manner  every  year, 
during  the  whole  period  of  a  lease ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  summer  planting, 
they  may  be  filled  every  autumn  with  bulbs,  so  as  to  produce  a  brilliant  show 
in  early  spring. 

183.  In  Uui  hack  garden^  the  borders  may  be  planted  with  a  miztare  o£ 
China  roseq^  or  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  selected  so  as  to  present  a 
bloom  from  April  to  August;  with  some  clethras  and  Ceanothus  azdireus,  to 
continue  to  bloom  till  November ;  or  they  may  be  planted  with  a  mixture  of 
herbaceous  plants  and  bulbs,  so  selected  as  to  present  some  species  in  flower 
during  every  floral  month  in  the  year.  Against  the  basement  wall  of  the 
green-house,  in  this  design,  chrysanthemums  may  be  planted,  and  carefully 
trained;  in  which  situation  they  will  flower  beautifully:  and  against  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  Cyd6nia  jap6nica  may  be  planted,  which,  in  that 
situation,  would  flower  throughout  the  winter ;  while,  in  such  other  parts  as 
did  not  interfere  with  the  windows,  Lonicem  jap6nica,  /asminum  officinide, 
climbing  roses,  and  other  oniamental  flowering  creepers,  might  be  planted,, 
for  their  show  and  their  fragrance.  In  the  green-house,  there  ought  to  be 
vines  or  creepers  trained  on  the  piers  between  the  windows,  and  under  the 
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raflen ;  and,  in  summer,  when  tbe  plants  in  potoar^  taken' oift  of  Che  green* 
hoiuey  these  creepers  might  to  be  rembred  from  the  piers  aftd  rafters,  ind 
train^  over  the  windows  and  sashes,  so  as'  to  prodnee  a  sufficient  degree  of 
shade  to  admit  of  the  interior  being  used  as  a  sitcing^roOm.  for  the  ladies  in 
the  niOTtting,  or  as  a  banqueting-room  for  taking  the  dessert  in  after  dinner, 
or  as  a  room  for  taking  tea  in  in  the  evening.  The  green-honse  may  be 
heated  in  various  ways,  and,  among  others,  by  a  ire-place  or  stove  at  the.end, 
aa  shown  in  the  plan  at  / ;  but,  if  only  the  more  hardy  green-house  plants  are 
grown,  such  as  camellias  against  the  wall,  and  heaths  and  Australian  pWts 
in  pots,  no  other  headng  need  be  required  than  what  may  be  given  eveiy 
night  after  the  fiimily  go  to  bed,  by  leaving  open  the  glass  door  communicat- 
ing with  the  living-room,  a  fire  being  supposed  to  ba've  been  kept  in  that 
room  during  the  day.  The  warm  air  fromi  the  living-room  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  green-house  at  least  above  the  freezing  point ;  and  some 
degrees  higher  even  in  the  most  severe  weather,  provided  the  sashes  and 
windows  of  the  green-house  fit  tightly.  It  would  be  easy  to  heat  this  green* 
hcnise  in  a  most  effectual  manner,  from  the  kitchen  fire,  or  the  parlour  fire^ 
by  pipes  of  hot  water ;  but  the  tendency  of  contrivances  of  this  kind^  sAev 
two  or  three  years'  use,  to  go  out  of  order,  renders  us  reluctant  to  recommend 
them  if  they  can  be  avoided.  Underneath  the  green-house,  on  the  basement 
floor  of  the  house,  there  may  be  a  coal  or  beer  cellar. 

The  part  of  the  back  garden  which  is  not  seen  may  be  either  wholly  devoted 
to  ornamental  trees  and  flowers,  on  a  lawn  connected  with  that  shtfwn  in  the 
figure;  or  separated  from  it  by  a  border  of  evergreens,  and  cropped  with 
culinary  vegetables.  In  either  case,  a  portion  of  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  must  be  fenced  off  as  a  reserve  garden,  in  which  there  must  be  a  pit 
or  a  hot-bed,  to  keep  up  tbe  supply  of  young  plants  for  the  green-house,  and 
for  the  beds  at  A ;  unless  the  cheaper  mode  is  adopted,  6f  having  this  done  by 
contract  with  a  commercial  gardener. 

Expfme  tntd  Mmutgemefa. — ^The  gardens  to  these  two  houses  might  be  laid 
out  and  planted  for  from  80/.  to  60/.  each,  according  to  the  kind  of  trees 
selected,  exclusive  of  the  reserve  gardens,  the  green-houses,  and  the  gravel" 
log  or  paving  of  the  walks.  From  their  being  flower-beds,  if  the  occupiers 
of  the  houses  or  their  servants  were  not  attached  to  gardening,  the  assistance 
of  a  man  for  each  garden  might  be  required,  on  an  average,  one  day  in  a 
week  throughout  the  year;  which,  with  the  requisite  seeds,  plants,  &c., might 
bring  the  yearly  expense  of  management  to  about  10/.  This  is  supposing 
that  the  watering,  abd  other  attendance  required  by  the  plants  in  the  conser« 
vatory,  were  chiefly  done  by  some  part  of  the  £smily. 

Refnarhs, — ^These  gardens  are  particularly  well  calculated  for  amateurs  wfaoi 
are  fond  of  performing  4he  operations  of  gardening  themselves;  because 
there  is  no  heavy,  dirty,  or  disagreeable  work  required  in  them,  and  because 
the  green-houses  would  afford  recreation  during  winter. 

184.  PUmtmg  a  front  garden  toot  to  producB  iymmelrieal  nutuu  of  eoUmr, 
— ^An  agreeable  variety  might  be  produced  in  this  design,  by  substituting  ^^r.* 
51.  for  f  t  in  fig.  50.  This  garden  b  supposed  to  face  the  south;  and  tb  be. 
30  ft  broad,  and  45  ft.  long.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  border  (a),  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  lawn,  or  grass-plot,  by  a  line,  which  is- slightly  waved,  in  order 
to  harmonise  it  with  the  curvilinear  forms  of  the  beds;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
not  so  much  so  as  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  straight  wall  alid  the  straight 
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wftllc  TlkeM  beds  we  AaU  luppoM 
to  be  planted  in  maiMi  of  one  khtd 
in  a  bed ;  the  object  being  to  make  a 
great  di^layof  odour  from  the  win- 
dows of  tbe  hmiae,  and  from  the  walk 
from  the  itMet  entrance  to  the  front 
door,  and  yet  to  preeerre  in  the 
oolom  ^t  eymmetrf  ihown  in  the 
forme  and  ditpociHon  of  the  bedii 
Tbo  border  (a)  wt  would  plant  with 
rbododendronty  and  other  low  over* 
groene,  to  form  a  dark  baekgronnd  to 
die  flowers  on  tho  lawn ;  intermixing 
the  thododendront  with  launistinueeBy 
autumn  and  iprfaig  flowering  meae- 
reone,  and  Cyddnia  }iqp6nica,  for  late 
and  early  floweif}  and  planting  the 
waD  with  ivy.  Tbe  border  next  the 
etreet  may  have  three  trariegsted 
holMee  planted  in  it,  to  break  the  view 
of  the  street  from  the  house ;  or  on^  hoUy,  one  soarl^flowered  arbutas, 
and  one  vadegated  ttoe  box  may  be  chosen  for  this  porpoSe.  The  border 
beneath  tho  parioiur  window  may  hate  myrtles,  eamelliai,  maanmdyss, 
passion-^owersi  soUyas,  ftc,  planted  against  Oie  hoase,  and  some  dwarf  bal^ 
hardy  flowering  sfarobs,  snob  as  eecallonias^  Ceandtbus  at^rens,  fkHwiai, 
Cfotmm  nocttoram,  a  dwarf  fan  padm,  ftc,  planted  in  the  bordw*,  oo  as  to 
create  a  necessity  for  whiter  protection*  We  shall  show  dMrerent  modes  ef 
planting  the  beds)  previonsly  noticing  how  statuary  emaments  taxLj  be 
introduced  in  them.. 

186^  introdmeUm  of  itatumy  tirmmeitti  Imfrmtt  ^mrdtm^^The  centre  bed 
(b)  may  bave  a  sun-dial  in  tho  middle,  i^ing  i^rom  the  base,  stttronnded  by 
rockwork  (the  manner  of  forming  wlueh  wfll  bo  given  hereafter),  pianted 
with  select  creeping  plants  f  and  then  may  be  a  vase  for  plants  on  a  pedestal 
in  each  of  the  beds  e  and  d;  ihm  psdortal  being  snrronnded  by  elhnbera,  to 
be  traiaed  to  ll,  but  not  higher  ihan  the  base  of  the  vase.  Throughout  tbe 
floral  months,  these  vases  migbt  bo  fiUod  with  pots  of  plants  in  flow^^,  aoad 
throBgliout  the  winter  with  evergreens.  The  beds  •  s  nay  then  be  filled 
wiith  ved^floweting  low  plants^  allowing  an  equal  number  for  every  flond 
month;  //,  with  white^flowering  plants f  ff  g,  with  bhie'flowering  pkmts; 
and  A  A,  with  yellow-fiowering  piants.  The  small  beds  may  have  crocuses 
round  their  margins  and  in  the  centre  mignonette.  As  this  plant  is  never 
ftagiaiit  except  in  poor  soil,  these  beda  diould  conrast  ahnost  entirely  of  Ibne 
rubbish,  except  round  the  maigins  where  die  crocuses  were  planted.  Anaxm^ 
the  sfartibe  we  would  plant  bulbs  of  as  many  low-growing  kinds  as  room 
could  be  found  for,,  but  no  fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  plants  whatever.  Bulbo 
among  evergreens  make  a  very  fine  appearance  in  spring;  and,  a^  their 
foliage  dies  off  altogether  in  summer,  tiiey  have  not  that  littery,  diaorderly 
appearance  which  herbaceous  perennials  in  shrubberies  usually  baTo  when 
they  have  done  flowering. 

186%  Flawtmg  wUh  Mb$y  to  be  guceuded  by  t^owy  annvaU, — Instead  of 
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tUsamuigemeiit,  the  ibree  central  bedi  miglit  be  planted  with  three  different 
kinde  of  ibowy  perennially  or  with  three  diffetent  kinds  of  bolbiy  or  with 
three  different  kinds  of  annualg.  The  bulbs  for  the  centre  bed  might  be 
croenaefl,  as  coming  fint  into  flower;  and  for  the  two  others  hyadnths;  for 
Ae  beds  e  e  and  //  tulips ;  slid  for  g  g  and  h  A,  polyanthus  narciMos ;  the 
smaller  beds  may  be  solely  devoted  to  crocuses*  This  mode  of  planting 
would  produce  a  fine  display  £rom  March  till  the  middia  of  May ;  when  the 
bulbs  shovdd  be  taken  up,  and  the  beds,  haTiag  been  dug,  should  be  imme- 
dktely  planted  with  annuals,  previously  brought  forward  to  nearly  a  flower- 
iBg  state  in  pots.  In  plantiiig  these  annualsj  not  more  than  one  kind  should 
be  introduced  in  each  bed ;  And  the  kinds  in  beds  opposite  should  be  as  like  in 
eolouTy  hetghty  and  general  appearance  as  possible.  Thus^  if  one  of  the  beds, 
e,  were  planted  with  the  ten*week  stock,  the  other  ought  to  be  planted  with 
purple  candytuft,  or  any  similar  flower  that  came  into  bloom  at  the  same  time ; 
and,  if  oae  of  the  beds,  A,  were  planted  with  CUorkta  pulch611a,  the  ether 
should  be  planted  with  Lobel's  catchfly,  &c  On  the  whole,  however,  a  more 
striking  eflect  is  produced  by  planting  opposite  beds  of  ezactiy  the  same  kinds ; 
sad  those  for^.  51.  may  be  the  following,  it  being  understood  that  the  plants 
are  to  be  so  close  together  as  to  cover  each  bed  entiidy ;  and  thot^  whatever 
any  gap  iqypears  in  a  bed,  the  adjoining  plants  aie  to  be  pegged  down  to 
cover  it.  Fw  ^,  Zup^us'mut&bilis,  which  would  produce  its  fine  blue,  white, 
and  yellow  flowers,  all  the  summer ;  for  e  and  d,  German  stocks  in  mixture, 
purple,  red,  and  i^hite ;  for  e  e,  German  krkspurs  in  mixture,  purple,  red, 
and  white ;  ^tff,  new  scarlet  candytuft  scarlet ;  Cnr  ^f ,  Callidpais  biodor, 
yellow  and  brown  ;  fur  A  h,  Collinsta  bieolor,  blue  and  white ;  for  i  t,  Clirk^ 
pulch^Ua^  lilac ;  iorki,  £schloh61taMi  caUf(6rnifia,  yellow  and  orange ;  ibr  /, 
ifik^e  grandifldr%  derk  crimson ;  Ibr  e^  ZinniA  tiegans  coccinea,  scailet. 
All  these  annuals  are  new,  and  Mnvnently  bsMttiful ;  and  seeds  of  them  may 
be  procured  in  most  of  the  principal  seed  shops. 

197.  PloHimgwAMU,  to  Utim^aededjk^hoy^'Aardgi^ 
ioiue  pUmU. — The  third  mode  is  adapted  for  gardens  where  there  is  not  only 
a  reserve  ground,  but  pits  or  hot-beds  in  which  to  preserve  some  of  the  plants 
which  we  shall  recommend  during  winter,  and  to  bring  forward  others  in 
spring.  During  winter,  the  beds  are  supposed  to  be  filled  with  bulbs  in  the 
manner  before-mentioned;  or,  what  would  produce  a  truly  brilliant  effect, 
wholly  with  hyacinths,  and  the  margins  of  the  beds  with  a  line  of  crocuses. 
The  bed  h  might  be  planted  with  mixed  hyacinths,  one  of  a  sort ;  the  beds  c 
snd  dj  with  white  hyacinths ;  k  h  and  s  «,  with  red;  and  ffand g g,  with 
blue.  The  smaller  beds  might  be  filled  entirely  with  crocuses.  In  the  course 
of  the  month  of  May,  the  bulbs  should  be  removed,  and  the  ground  dug  and 
planted  as  follows :— d,  with  variegated  pelargoniums  (geraniums) ;  c,  with 
Bath  scarlet  pelargoniums ;  d,  with  Frogmore  scarlet  pelargoniums ;  e  e,  with 
rerbina  chamaedrifMia  (MeUndres)^  scarlet ;  /  /,  with  Lob^lta  Ititea,  yellow ; 
^^,  with Pe^dftianyctaginifldrs,  white;  h  h,  with  Peiitma  phoenlcea,  dark 
purple;  t  t,  with  Lobelia  gracilis,  blue;  k  k,  with  Nieremb^rgia  gr&cilis, 
white;  /,  with  Nem6phila  aurita,  blue;  and  ei,  with  •9endcio  ^legans  fl.  pi. 
Hiber,  red.  All  these  plants  are  easily  procured ;  and  they  may  be  preserved 
in  pita  or  frames,  with  a  very  slight  assistance,  during  cold  and  damp  weather, 
iirom  fire  or  dung  heat.  All  of  them,  ought  to  be  planted  so  dose  together, 
as  to  cover  the  beds  by  the  mid<Me  of  July ;  and  any  shoots  that  rise  above 
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6  iu,  from  the  bed  ihould  be  cut  off  or  pegged  down,  and  any  nftked  i 
that  may  occur  on  iU  surface  should  be  covered  by  pegging  doim  ab 
the  adjoining  planU* 

188.  Plantmg  a  front  gardem  ii>Uh  Fhrvits^  Jfowrrjt. — Ft^,  52,  ia 
garden  of  the  same  ftixe  as  fy,  51.  in  p.  122.^  laid  out  with  a  xte^ 
culture  of  ftorisU'  iowers.  The  side 
walls  should  be  planted  with  ivy ; 
and  in  front,  next  the  street  vail  and 
raiHngf  the  ivy  may  be  trained  to 
wires,  one  wire  being  introduced 
between  each  raih  The  plants  trained 
against  the  house  should  be  select 
climbing  roees.  The  borders  tt  and  b 
shoiild  be  devoted  entirely  to  dahlias 
in  summer,  and  bulbs  m  winter  and 
spring ;  the  bed  e,  to  chrysantbeinuins ; 
df  to  pinks  and  catiiations ;  e  and  /, 
to  tulips;  and  ^  and  A,  to  hyacinths  ; 
the  other  bulbs,  such  as  ranunculuses, 
aneinones,  &c.,  belnj^  grown  in  the 
dahlia  borders  before  the  latter  are 
planted  ]  or,  if  the  symmetrical  effect 
.is  dispensed  with,  tulips,  hyacinths, 

rammculusea,  and  anemones,  may  be  £^| 
grown  in  the  beds  e/j  A.  These 
.beds,  after  the  bulbs  are  removed,  may  be  planted  with  showy  aiiTiiuk,  ecf 
other  plants  brought  forward  in  the  restrr^'e  ground-  As  the  foU&ge  of  A: 
carnations  and  pinks,  which  occupy  the  centre  bed,  is  evergreen,  it  wiD  b&i 
well  tliroughout  the  year. 

189.  A  made  o/  pls^nimg  a  front  ^rden  ullk  onmeniai  grten-hoM*e  p^mh, 
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18  to  have  a  raiwd  bed  of  brickwork,  as  shown  in  fff,  53, ;  and  of  whidi  flf. 
M.  is  a  S4^ction.  In  this  section,  p  is  the  ^surface  of  ibt^  lawn;  q,  a  rd^ed 
bank  of  turf,  to  serve  ai  a  preparation  for  a  ha^e  to  the  brickwork ;  r,  a  ebctr 
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of  bricks  laid  flat,  and  half  sunk  in  the  turf;  «,  a  circle  of  bricks  laid  all  to 
we  slope,  and  touching  with  their  lower  edges  the  circle  of  flat  bricks ;  and 
Ijfthe  surface  of  the  bed.  The  perspective  view  of  this  bed  is  shown  in  fig» 
fib*  Such  a  bed  ought  to  be  planted  in  the  centre  with  the  most  choice 
llPBimer-flowering  green-house  plants ;  and  round  the  margin,  with  migno- 
Wtte,  Ferb^na  chamsedrifblia 
fs),    or    some   other 

It  or   brilliant-coloured 

ir  which  will  hang  down 

the  bricks.  A  large  fuchsia 

the  centre,  surrounded  by 

iegated  pelargoniiims,  with 

>rder  of  mignonette  inter* 

ced  with  blue  anagallis,  wiU 

^▼e  a^ood  effect;  as  will  a 

orugm^msta  suav^olens 
0hdikra  arbdrea)  in  the  centre, 
11^  the  surface  of  the  bed 
^tfireljr  covered  with  the  Fer- 
Una  ehamaedrifdlia,  which 
lionld  hang  down  with  its 
bcilliant  scarlet  flowers  over 
llie  brick  frame.  The  brug- 
niansia  (fig,  55.),  when  well- 
grown,  is  a  particularly  suitable 
plant  for  this  purpose.  It  may 
be  kept  in  the  frame  in  the  re- 
serve ground  during  the  winter ; 
and,  if  turned  out  into  rich  soil, 
and  kept  well  supplied  with 
water  during  summer,  it  will 
produce  a  profusion  of  its  fine 
trumpet-shaped,  pure  white, 
fragnmiflowerl,  from  June  till 
the  beginning  of  October; 
when  the  plant  ought  to  be 
taken  up,  repotted,  and  re* 
turned  to  the  pit,  to  prevent  it  from  being  injured  by  frost. 

Design  XII.     To  lay  out,  and  plant  the  groundi  of  a  double  suburban 

villa  m  the  Italian  Hgle,  with  the  entrances  from  a  common  terrace, 

190.  General  arrangement, — ^This  house,  of  which  fig,  56w  is  the  plan,  and 
fig,  57.  a  perspective  view  of  the  elevation,  may  either  be  occupied  by  a  pro- 
feaaional  man,  as  in  the  preceding  design,  or  by  two  private  families.  In  the 
first  case,  the  main  entrance  would  be  from  the  terrace  (d) ;  but,  in  the 
second,  though  this  would  be  the  ostensible  entrance,  the  real  entrances 
would  be  at  the  sides,  through  the  green-houses,  or  plant  lobbies  (k). 

191.  The  ground  plan  (fig,  56.)  shows  the  main  walk  (a)  from  the  entrance- 
gate  to  the  terrace  (d) ;  two  servants',  or  side,  entrances,  in  the  event  of  the 
house  being  occupied  by  two  different  families  (b) ;  stairs  down  to  the  sunk  area 
and  the  kitchen  floor  (c) ;  terrace  common  to  both  houses  (d) ;  open  porch, 
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also  common  to  both  (<?) ;  vestibule,  leading  to  tbe  st&ircase  (/)  *  wm 
to  tbe  green -boiwe  (g) ;  dining-room  (A)  ;  drawing-room  (i)  ?  green^ 
plant  lobby  (k) ;  library  (I);  bdconiev  to  tbe  dining-room  and  drawing-t^pv 
windows,  witb  steps  descending  to  tbe  lawn  in  the  back  garden  (in)  ;  flower 
heda  on  tbe  lawn  In  the  back  garden  («) ;  lawn  in  tbe  front  garden,  with  two 
arabesque  beds  for  flowers  (o), 

192,  Laying  out  und  plantmg. — ^The  object,  in  laying  out  and  planting 
these  two  garden s,  we  iball  suppose  to  be  picturesque  effect^  bo  as  to  banoo- 
nise  witb  tbe  broken  outline  and  numeroui  parts  whicb  compo«»  the  devo- 
tion of  t!je  bouse*  The  disposition  of  bolb  trees  and  shrubs  is  conse^uatuly 
irregulafi  and  by  no  means  gardcnesqne.  The  kinds  we  ihall  suppose  to  be 
partly  evergreen,  and  partly  deciduous ;  and  the  prevailing  species  to  W  such 
ai  are  common  in  the  gardens  or  general  ic entry  of  Italy* 

Ecerffreen  Treet. — Piaui  Laricio,  P,  Pinfister,  P.  Anea,  and  P.  halep^tm  j 
Qui  reus  riex  aiii,  gramiiiitia ;  and  CupreHaus  semper  virens,  and  Junipewm 
pbcrniceo. 

DtciduomTreei, — Among  these  may  be  mentioiiedj  tbe  Lomhardjr  poplar 
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fvhicli,  however,  muat  be  very  flparirsgly  introduced) ;  the  Turkey  oak,  and 
the  Neapolitan  and  other  acer»,  various  speeiea  of  tlioms,  the  catalpa,  tuUp 
tree,  Judaa  tree,  laburnum,  ahiiond  PyruA  spectabilifi,  d'c. 

Emtfftten  Shrvbt. — Tbeie  include  the  holty,  box,  sweet  bay,  common  uid 
Portugal  Ifturelftj  arbutui,  phillyreo,  rhododendron,  daphne,  yucco,  and  mauy 
others, 

DeMuom  Shrmh*. — These  ore  very  numerousj  and  include  the  Paliurua 
acule^tua,  varioua  ^speeie»  of  /Ihamnui  and  Rhnu^  azaleas,  lilacs,  ciisiuiii^ 
■linonda^  Coronilta  Emeru%  coin  tea,  and  many  othera, 

193.  J$  ckaracteristk  of  Italian  sf^enery^  the  vine  ought  to  be  planted,  and 
"•Bowed  to  elimb  up  the  trees,  not  for  the  take  of  its  fruit,  but  fer  effeet;  and 

one  of  the  beat  kinds  for  this  purpose  is  the  claret  grape,  on  account  of  the; 
eolouF  of  its  leaves  in  autumn.  The  pomegranate,  the  phiUyrea,  and  the  flex 
are  highly  charaeteriatic  of  Italian  gardens ;  the  pine  and  the  Ardndo  D6nax,. 
of  Italian  acenery ;  and  t|^  orange  tree,  and  the  agave,  or  its  substitute,  th» 
yueca,  both,  in  tuba  and  vasesi  of  Itidian  villas.  The  most  eharaetexiatlQ 
•hnihs  of  the  flowering  kind  belonging  to  Italy  are^  the  cistua  Mid  the  ey tisus. 
We  do  not  here  mention  the  myrtle,  the  olive,  or  any  other  trees  or  shruba 
which  wiU  not  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  Britain,  becauae  they  could  not  her 
introduced  with  effect,  in  British  imitationa  of  Italian  scenery.  The  R^ms^am 
hyp^h^um,  and  the  shrubby  species  of  asparagus,^  are  also  found  more  fre* 
^uenUy  in  Italy  than  in  any  oU&er  part  of  Europe,  unless  we  except  Greece* 
It  fSortanately  happena  for  the  imitator  of  an  Itali^  villa  ii^  the  suburbs  of  a 
great  city,  that  the  Ptnus  Laricio,  the  most  common  pine  in  the  open  scenerj' 
of  Italy ;  the  pini^ter,  the  next  conunon ;  and  the  stone  pine,  wkjch  is  ftost 
genendly  found  near  Italian  houaes,  and  in  their  gardena,  w^  sJlgrow  remark^ 
ably  well  in  the  smoke  o(  London ;  aa  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  treea 
of  these  ^edea  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Lodidigea,  and  comparing 
tl>eir  appearance  with  that  of  the  American  pines,  and  even  the  Scotch  pine,, 
growing  beside  them. 

194.  Theflowef'ikedM, — ^The  two  ardbetque  beds  in  tbe  front  garden  may 
be  pUnted  with  camatjona  and  pinki^  ^bich  are  peculiarly  the  flowers  of 
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Italy ;  or  with  wallflowen  and  stocks,  wbich  are  also  very  much  firized  then; 
or  with  evergreen  saxifragas,  which  are  common  on  the  Italian  alpa.  Or 
these  beds  might  be  wholly  planted  with  the  indigenous  bulba  of  Italy,  wbid 
include  some  sorts  of  tulips,  narcissi,  crocuses,  scilla,  &c.,  interspersed  wiik 
Neapolitan  violets  at  regular  distances.  The  beds  n  will  have  the  best  cfiect 
relatively  to  the  other  beds,  and  to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  if  planted  with  China 
roses,  which  were  first  improved  by  cross  impregnation  in  the  Royal  Gardens  st 
Monza.  At  the  roots  of  the  deciduous  shrubs,  in  the  groups  on  the  lawn,  may 
be  planted  some  of  the  hardier  bulbs  of  Italy,  along  with  primroses,  violcti, 
&c.,  to  come  up  through  the  grass ;  and,  more  especiaUy,  the  colchicura  and 
the  Cyclamen  europaeum,  which  are  highly  characteristic  of  Italian  sceneiy  ia 
autumn,  as  the  crocus,  the  i9cSIla  itdlica,  and  the  poet  s  narcissus  are  in  spriiig. 

195.  7%f  Italian  terrace  and  the  greetinhouse, — For  ornamenting  these  in 
summer,  we  would  cultivate,  in  a  green-house  or  orangery  in  the  reserve 
garden,  some  orange  trees,  oleanders,  pomegranates,  olives,  myrtles,  and 
jasmines,  in  large  pots  or  boxes,  to  place  on  the  terrace  and  in  the  giecs- 
house  about  the  middle  of  May.  For  training  against  the  walls  of  the  terrace  in 
the  autumn,  we  would  recommend  a  collection  of  chrysanthemuma  to  be  kept 
ill  pots  in  the  reserve  ground  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  Augval,  whea 
they  may  be  brought  out,  and  the  more  delicate  and  late-flowering  kinds 
placed  against  the  walls  of  the  house  within  the  terrace,  and  the  odier  kiads 
placed  against  the  walls  all  round  the  house ;  some  of  the  most  select  being 
arranged  in  the  plant  lobby.  The  kinds  may  either  be  chosen  frooA  the  eld 
Chinese  varieties,  of  which  there  are  above  thirty  in  cultivation  in  the  nur- 
series, or  firom  the  new  British  varieties,  which  have  been  raised  from  seed 
in  Jersey  and  other  places. 

196.  The  hack  garden  may  either  be  wholly  or  in  part  under  tnrf,  and 
varied  by  trees  and  shrubs  planted  for  picturesque  effect,  as  in  the  front 
garden ;  or,  it  may  be  in  part  laid  out  in  beds  for  culinary  vegetables,  as  in 
fig.  34.,  p.  71.  The  walls  should,  we  think,  either  be  covered  with  ivy,  cr 
with  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  and  especially  the  flowering  and 
odoriferous  kinds.  Among  these,  and  also  among  the  trees  and  abnibs 
planted  in  the  front  garden,  may  be  some  dwarf  and  standard  firuit  trees,  of 
the  more  hardy  free-bearing  kinds;  such  as  the  Uawthomden  apple,  die 
glout  morcean  pear,  the  Orleans  and  magnum  bonum  plums,  the  moiello 
cherry,  the  green  gage  and  Warrington  gooseberries,  Wilmot's  red  currant, 
the  champagne  or  striped  currant,  the  Dutch  white  currant,  the  Naplea  black 
currant,  and  the  cane  and  Antwerp  raspbenies.  Even  if  there  are  no  beds 
for  culinary  crops,  there  may  still  be  a  few  circular  beds,  distributed  in  open 
places,  for  a  few  strawberries  of  different  kinds ;  or  the  strawberries  maj  be 
grown  on  a  cone  of  earth  faced  on  every  side  with  bricks,  flints,  or  atones, 
the  strawberries  being  placed  in  the  joints  between  them.  By  such  an 
arrddgement,  the  strawberries  are  obtained  a  week  or  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
they  would  be  on  flat  beds,  particularly  on  the  south  side  of  the  cone.  The 
advantages  of  this  mode  of  growing  strawberries  are,  that  the  fruit  may  be 
gathered  without  stooping ;  it  is  certain  of  being  always  clean  ;  and,  if  water 
be  supplied  liberally  during  the  flowering  and  swelling  seasons,  it  will  attain 
a  large  sise.  The  alpine,  or  common  wood  strawberry,  treated  in  this  manner, 
and  supplied  with  water  (which  can  be  done  by  pouring  it  into  an  opening  made 
on  purpose  in  the  apex  of  the  cone),  will  cont  nue  in  bearing  all  the  summer. 
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197.  The  reserve  garden  should  contain  a  house  10  or  12  feet  high,  to 
preserte  the  myrtle,  olive,  and  orange  trees  from  frost  during  the  winter. 
This  house,  provided  that  no  plants  are  kept  in  it  hut  evergreens,  which,  like 
those  above-mentioned,  make  their  young  wood  during  the  summer,  need  not 
have  a  glass  roof,  but  only  a  glass  front ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  frost 
wDl  he  very  easily  excluded  by  a  very  little  fire  heat.  The  chrysanthemums 
and  other  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  pit  without  flues. 

198.  Remarks. — Should  it  be  wished  to  have  a  coach-house  and  stables, 
they  might  be  formed  near  the  kitchen  entrance  at  c,  the  stable  being  on  a 
level  vrith  the  sunk  area  and  the  coach-house  over  it.  The'  idea  of  having  the 
stable  under  the  coach-house  is  not  one  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the  general 
reader;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  detached  house  in  Porchester  Terrace,  where, 
from  the  declivity  of  the  surface  being  in  the  direction  of  the  road,  the  line 
of  frontage  is  several  feet  lower  at  one  end  than  it  is  at  the  other;  and  at  this 
lower  end  an  entrance  is  made  to  the  stable  and  coach-house,  which,  by  exca- 
vating the  ground  a  littie,  are  obtained  under  the  principal  floor  of  the  house. 
To  render  this  arrangement  more  clear  to  the  reader,  we  refer  to  the  longitu- 
dinal section  {fig.  58.),  in  which  the  line  n  n  shows  the  declivity  of  the  street ; 


^      ^ 


\  r 


o,  the  principal  entrance  which  is  at  one  end;  p,  the  entrance  to  the  stables 
and  the  garden,  which  is  at  the  opposite  end ;  q,  lines  showing  the  depth  to 
which  the  ground  Is  excavated  opposite  the  doors  of  the  stable  and  coach- 
house, and  to  which  there  is  a  gradual  slope  from  the  street  entrance ;  r, 
dotted  lines,  showing  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  coach-house  and  stables ; 
and  s,  the  level  of  the  principal  floor  of  the  house. 

Design  XIII.  To  Imf  out  and  plant  the  grounds  of  a  detached  house,  occu- 
pying about  an  acre  and  three  quarters, 

190.  The  general  form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  as  shown  infg,  59.  In 
this  plan  the  street  entrance  is  by  the  veranda  (a)  to  the  porch  ((},  which 
leads  to  the  staircase  (c),  dining-room  (rf),  library  («),  drawing-room  (/),  and 
green-house,  heated  from  the  back  of  the  drawing-room  and  library  fires  (g). 
The  kitchen-court  is  shown  at  h,  and  steps  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  lawn 
at  J.  At  kf  are  steps  down  to  the  kitchen  area,  for  servants ;  and  at  /,  a  flight 
of  steps  up  to  the  green-house,  for  the  gardener.  The  green-house  has  one 
glass  door  to  the  drawing-room,  and  another  to  the  library  ;  and,  where  the 
waste  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  frost,  recourse  is  supposed  to  be 
had  to  one  of  Joyce's  stoves,  or  some  other  apparatus  for  burning  charcoal. 
This  last  resource,  however,  will  seldom  be  necessary,  if,  every  night  during 
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the  most  terere  weather,  the  family,  immediately  before  qaitting  the  drawing- 
room  and  library,  throw  open  the  green-houae  doors;  which  will  tend  ta 
equalise  the  temperature  of  the  three  apartments.  As  the  furniture,  books,- 
walls,  &e.y  in  the  drawing-room  and  library,  must  necessarily  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  about  60^  it  wiU  be  several  hours  before  the  demand  for  heat 
by  the  green-house  will  reduce  these  rooms  20°,  which  would  give  a  temper- 
ature common  to  the  three  of  40'' ;  at  which,  or  even  at  35%  green  house 
plants  will  take  no  harm.  Two  detached  pavilions,  supported  on  four  latticed 
pillars,  form  a  break  in  the  walks  at  m  and  «,  and  serve  as  a  foreground  to. 
the  back  garden,  and  frice  versd ;  and  between  these  and  the  boundary  walla 
there  are  covered  seats  at  n  «:  o  o  are  flower-beds;  p  is  a  plantation  of  low 
trees  and  shrubs,  each  plant  standing  distinct,  in  the  gardenesque  manner, 
and,  in  the  plan,  the  trees  being  distinguished  from  the  shrubs  by  their 
darker  shade.  For  two  or  three  years  after  these  trees  and  shrubs  are 
planted,  the  ground  about  them  may  be  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  and 
occasionally  hoed  or  slightly  dug ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  plantation  ought 
to  be  included  in  a  definite  outline,  such  as  is  formed  by  the  edging  of  tha 
walk  on  one  side,  and  by  the  line  ^  r  on  the  other.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
plants  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  grow  on  a  grassy  surface,  the  out- 
line on  the  lawn  side  may  be  obliterated,  such  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  as  touch 
one  another  thinned  out,  and  the  surface  sown  down  with  the  finer  grass 
seeds ;  the  whole  uniting  and  harmonising  with  the  lawn,  as  indicated  at  p 
and  #.  We  may  observe  here,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  the  gardenesque 
manner,  wherever  the  ground  is  to  be  dug  among  trees  or  shrubs,  the  boun- 
dary should  be  definite ;  because  the  principle  is,  that  a  definite  outline  is 
most  convenient  for  culture,  and  for  the  dbplay  of  individual  beauty.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  picturesque  plantation,  where  the  surface  is  to  be  dug, 
the  outline  should  be  indefinite,  or  consist  of  a  ragged  line ;  because  indefi-  ' 
nitenesa  and  irregularity  are  properties  of  the  picturesque.  We  may  farther 
observe,  for  the  sake  of  referring  practice  to  principles,  that,  in  a  small  garden 
bounded  by  right  lines,  like  that  before  us,  it  will  seldom  be  desirable  to 
imitate  the  picturesque  manner  of  gardening,  and  scarcely  ever  to  form 
picturesque  outlines;  because,  as  the  outline  of  the  whole  ought  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  outline  of  the  parts,  and  as  that  outline,  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  suburban  gardens,  is  generally  a  square  or  a  parallelogram,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  r^ht-lined  figure,  a  picturesque  line  within  would  ill  harmonise 
with  the  other  lines;  and,  whatever  kind  of  outline  we  might  form  on  one 
side  of  the  mass,  or  group,  that  on  the  other  side  could  hardly  fail  to  be  geo- 
metrical or  gardenesque.  Thus,  for  example,  if,  instead  of  the  definite  line 
9  ^>  in  Jh'  ^^'f  <^  ragged  lu^e  had  been  substituted,  still,  though  that  side- 
would  have  had  a  picturesque  outline,  the  other  side  of  the  plantauun  next 
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the  walk  ihiut  ttill  have  been  itraight  and  definite,  as  in  the  plan;  and  thu 
the  boundary  on  one  aide  of  the  mass  would  have  been  at  direct  varianoe  with 
the  boundary  on  the  other  side.  Almost  the  only  case  in  which  a  picturesque 
boundary  can  be  given  to  a  group  in  a  small  square  or  parallelogram  garden^ 
like  the  present,  is  where  the  group  stands  completely  detached  on  the  lawn, 
as  in/^.  60.  at  a;  or  where  a  marginal  plantation  is  placed  against  the 
boundary  fence,  as  at  b.  These  outlines  represent  the  boundary  of  the  dog 
space  before  it  is  planted ;  but,  after  it  has  been  planted  a  few  years,  this 
outline  will  be  almost  entirely  obliterated  by  the  trees  and  shrubs  spreading 
over  it,  as  shown  in  Jig,  61. 

200.  There  ie  a  email  frmt- garden  at  ty  consisting  of  a  central  bed,  in  which 
strawberrieB,  gooseberrien,  currants,  raspberries,  &c,  are  cultivated  for  bebg 
eaten  as  gathered  by  the  family ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  border,  containing 
a  trellis,  on  which  some  gooseberry  and  currant  trees  are  traiued,  but  whidi 
is  chiefly  covered  with  the  finer  kinds  of  cherries,  plums,  and  summer  pears, 
for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  a  reserve  garden  at  x  x,  for  the  cultivation  ci 
sweet  herbs,  salading,  tart  rhubarb,  &c. ;  and  for  flowers  for  supplying  the 
beds  (o)  on  the  lawn  and  the  side  borders  (u).  There  is  a  small  forcing-stove 
(v)  for  bringing  forward  roses,  bulbs,  mignonette,  &c.,  for  the  green-house  (^), 
and  for  growing  early  salading;  and  a  flued  pit  (ta),  of  the  same  size,  in  which 
a  reserved  stock  of  green-house  plants  may  be  kept.  The  borders  (« ti),  it 
will  be  observed,  are  of  considerable  width  for  a  small  garden ;  and  it  is 
proposed  to  devote  them  entirely  to  flowers.  The  walls  may  either  be 
planted  with  fruit  trees,  or  with  the  higher  class  of  ornamental  low  trees  and 
shrubs,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  If  the  latter  plan  were  adopted, 
and  no  duplicates  introduced  into  the  plantation  qr  ep,  or  into  the  boundary 
plantation  from  m  by  a  to  m,  then  in  this  garden  there  might  be  included  all 
the  finer  low  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  British  arboretum.  The  display  of 
roses,  Japaii,  Chinese,  and  American  honeysuckles,  magnolias,  wistarias, 
passion  flowers,  pomegranates.  Clematis,  Cy d&nia  jap6nica,  Chimoniinthns, 
and  a  host  of  other  articles  of  the  same  kind,  which  either  have  been  or  will 
be  enumerated,  would  be  delightful  at  every  season  of  the  year ;  while  iu  the 
borders  might  be  passed  in  review  all  the  finer  herbaceous  plants,  annuals, 
perennials,  or  bulbous.  The  green -house  (g),  though  small,  yet  being  sup- 
plied by  the  small  forcing-stove  (v)  and  the  reserve-pit  {w),  would  make  a 
fine  display  throughout  the  year ;  and,  if  it  were  thought  desirable,  there 
might  be  a  vault  under  each  of  these  pits  for  growing  mushrooms,  and 
forcing  sea-kale,  tart  rhubarb,  or  chicory.  The  arabesque  beds  (o),  and  the 
small  circular  and  tiiangular  beds  which  accompany  them,  will  contain  a 
very  fine  display  of  half  hardy  annuals  during  summer,  and  masses  of  cro- 
cuses, snowdrops,  tulips,  and  other  bulbs,  in  spring.  In  short,  this  garden, 
of  an  acre  and  three  quarters,  under  the  management  of  a  master  fond  of 
gardening,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  single  labourer,  might  contain  almost 
every  thing  that  is  desirable  in  a  suburban  garden.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  house,  veranda,  walls,  and  walks,  is  shown  in  the  isometrical  view, 
fig.  62. 

201.  Expense  and  management, — Such  a  house  as  we  have  shown  need  not 
coit  more  than  750/. ;  and  250/.  more  will  lay  out  and  plant  the  garden, 
including  the  erection  of  the  two  pits.  As  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the 
surface  is  under  grass,  the  cost  of  yearly  management  will  be  much  less  than 
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if  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part,  were  under  the  spade.  The  grassy 
surfiice,  from  o  to  the  small  fruit-garden  (<),  occupies  three  quarters  of  an 
acre;  Uie  house,  walks,  and  other  buildings,  fully  one  quarter  of  an  acre; 
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leaving  three  quarters  for  flowen,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  This  space  might 
either  he  cultivated  hy  the  master,  with  the  assistance  of  a  labourer  and  a 
mowing-machine  ;  or  hy  a  head  gardener,  with  a  labourer,  or  the  occasional 
assistance  of  the  house  servant.  In  the  case  of  this  villa,  however,  as  in 
most  others,  very  little  can  be  said  with  certainty  as  to  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment, unless  the  style  in  which  the  garden  is  to  be  kept  be  given  as  one  of 
the  data  on  which  the  calculation  is  to  be  made.  High  keeping  may  always 
be  set  down  at  double  the  expense  of  ordinary  keeping. 

202.  Remarks, — ^This  residence,  it  is  thought,  would  suit  a  citizen  with  a 
large  family  of  children,  or  with  a  number  of  sisters,  or  grown-up  daughters  ; 
as  it  would  contain  a  fine  display  of  flowers,  and  also  abundant  space  for 
amusement  on  the  lawn,  on  which  a  tent  might  be  placed  during  summer.  If 
the  occupier  were  his  own  head-gardener,  he  would  find  something  to  do  every 
day  in  the  year.  Instead  of  ornamental  trees  on  the  lawn,  there  might  be 
fruit  trees.    The  walls  might  also  be  planted. 

Design  XIV.  To  lay  out  and  plant  the  garden  of  a  double  suburban  tnlla^ 
in  Porchester  Terrace,  Bayswater, 

208.  General  arrangement. — In  the  ground  plan,/^.  63.  the  entrances  to  the 
two  houses  are  on  opposite  sides,  on  the  same  principle  as  in^^.  43.  in  p.  104; 
but  here,  the  porches  not  being  so  conspicuous,  and  it  being  utterly  impos- 
sible to  see  any  considerable  part  of  both  at  the  same  moment,  from  any 
point  of  view,  the  illusion  is  more  complete.  As  this  figiure  represents  the 
ground  plan  of  a  double  house  and  garden,  one  of  which  we  designed,  built, 
and  laid  out  for  ourselves,  we  shall,  as  a  detailed  illustration  of  the  mode  of 
laying  out  and  planting  suburban  gardens  of  this  kind,  describe  it  at  some 
length.  The  object  was  to  build  two  small  houses,  which  should  appear  as 
one,  and  have  some  pretensions  to  architectural  design ;  being,  at  the  same 
time,  calculated  for  invalids,  and,  therefore,  furnished  with  verandas  extend- 
ing nearly  round  the  whole  building,  for  takhig  exercise  in  during  inclement 
weather.  The  houses  form  part  of  a  row  of  detached  dwellings  lying 
parallel  to  Porchester  Terrace,  Bayswater,  running  north  and  south.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  the  diagonal  of  the  square  ought  to 
have  been  parallel  to  the  road,  instead  of  one  of  its  sides ;  and  we  should 
have  placed  the  building  in  this  manner :  but,  on  stating  our  intentions  to  the 
surveyor  of  the  estate,  from  whom  we  took  the  ground  on  a  ninety-nine 
years'  lease,  he  objected  to  it,  as  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  it  would  be 
generally  followed  in  the  other  buildings  in  the  same  row,  and,  therefore, 
was,  ip  his  opinion,  likely  to  disfigure  the  terrace. 

204.  Drainage^  service-pipes^  ^c, — ^The  soil  being  a  loam  on  a  subsoil  of 
gravel,  no  under-draining  was  required,  except  the  drains  for  the  water- 
closets,  back-kitchen,  and  rain-water  pipes.  For  these  purposes,  each  house 
has  a  barrel-drain,  communicating  with  the  sewer  in  the  road,  llie  general 
surface,  and  all  the  walks  in  the  back  garden,  incline  from  one  point  at 
tf,  to  another  at  b,  where  there  is  a  drain  to  a  small  sewer  in  the  back 
lane.  From  the  point  a,  to  c  near  the  steps  up  to  the  front  door,  the  surf«ce 
of  the  walk  and  the  adjoining  ground  is  nearly  level,  but  slightly  inclining  to 
c ;  and  from  c  to  the  street  entrance  {d)  there  is  a  gradual  slope  of  above  a 
foot  There  is  also  a  very  gradual  slope  of  the  general  surface  of  the  gardeii 
(say  of  3  in.),  from  the  margin  of  the  walk  a  c  <l,  to  the  party  wail  wbidi 
fai-ms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  garden ;  and  between  c  and  d  there  b 
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also  a  gradual  slope  (say  of  6  in.)  towards  the  point  e.  In  consequence  of 
these  inclinations  of  the  ground  and  walks,  no  rain  ever  stands  on  the  sur> 
face,  however  abundantly  it  may  have  fallen.  The  service  water-pipes  of  both 
houses  are  laid  down  along  one  side  of  the  walks,  from  dio  a^  and  are  thence 
conducted  to  main  cisterns  for  the  supply  of  the  houses,  to  others  jointly  for 
the  houses  and  the  gardens,  and  to  other  cisterns  for  water-closets. 

205.  SoU,  waUcM^  S^c, — The  whole  of  the  ground,  except  the  part  on  which 
the  house  stands,  was  trenched  4  ft.  deep ;  the  surface  soil  of  what  was 
excavated  for  the  foundation  and  basement  story  of  the  house,  and  the 
half  on  the  surface  soil  of  the  road,  being  previously  distributed  over  the 
garden  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  the  ground  at  the  house  2  ft.  higher 
than  the  footpath  in  the  street  Rqund  the  house  the  ground  was  kept  nearly 
on  a  level  for  some  feet  distant;  after  which  it  was  made  to  decline 
equally  on  every  side,  till  at  the  front  entrance  it  was  higher  than  the  gravel 
of  the  public  path  by  the  depth  of  the  sill  of  the  gate ;  and  at  the  back 
entrance  it  was  on  a  level  with  the  path  of  the  public  lane.  Before  trenching, 
the  ground  was  also  limed,  and  thickly  coated  over  with  the  best  London 
stable  dung.  The  lime  was  introduced,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  adding  cal- 
careous matter  to  the  earth,  but  for  forming  a  comparatively  insoluble 
compound  with  the  dung,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  all  employed  by 
the  roots  of  the  trees  at  once.  By  a  part  of  it  being  rendered  comparatively 
insoluble,  there  will  be,  as  it  were,  a  reserve  of  nourishment  in  the  soil  for 
many  years  to  come;  because  it  is  well  known  that  time  and  the  soil 
gradually  dissolve  such  a  compound.  The  trenching  was  performed  in 
autumn,  and  in  the  following  spring  the  walks  were  hollowed  out,  the  edgings 
firmly  beaten,  and  planted  with  box,  and  the  walks  laid  with  grave),  and 
immediately  after  very  heavily  rolled. 

206.  The  hotuet. — The  general  appearance  of  this  double  house,  as  seen 
from  the  road,  is  shown  in  fig,  64.,  which  is  a  sketch  taken  by  K  B.  Lamb, 
Esq.,  in  September,  1837.  The  two  street  entrances,  or  gates,  are  shown  in 
the  front  wall,  each  having  two  small  niches  for  the  scrapers.  The  gates 
are  of  open  iron  rods,  hinged  to  stone,  without  the  intervention  of  wood,  which 
always  gives  a  temporary  appearance  when  joined  with  iron- work,  especially 
in  a  door  or  gateway  exposed  to  the  weather  on  all  sides.  Consistency,  with 
reference  to  durability  in  architecture,  is  as  much  a  fundamental  principle, 
as  consistency  in  point  of  effect ;  and  to  hang  an  open  iron  gate  to  a  wooden 
door-frame  is  a  gross  violation  of  this  principle ;   and  one  which,  when  it 
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occiin  on  the  very  threshold  of  a  residence,  gives  but  a  poor  eiample  of  the 
taste  which  may  be  expected  within.  Wooden  lintels  to  the  entrance  gates 
of  the  front  gardens  of  suburban  houses  are  offensive  on  the  same  principle, 
whetfier  the  gates  are  of  wood  or  iron.  An  error  of  a  different  kind,  very 
frequently  committed  in  street  gates  and  railings,  is  that  of  having  them  too 
much  ornamented  for  the  style  of  the  house.  The  gates  of  these  two  houses, 
and  the  railing  on  the  low  wall  between  them,  are  composed  simply  of 
straight  iron  rods,  pointed  at  top ;  and,  instead  of  being  painted  of  a  pea> 
greeuy  as  is  very  frequently  done,  they  were  coated  over  with  boiling  gas  tar, 
when  first  put  up,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  them  since.  This  preserves 
a  proper  gradation  from  the  front  railing  to  the  railing  between  the  pillars  of 
the  veranda,  which  is  of  a  more  ornamental  description^  and  is  painted  of  a 
stone  colour.  The  trees  in  those  parts  of  the  garden  which  adjoin  the  house 
are  so  arranged  as  to  make  each  side  present  quite  a  different  aspect 

207.  Tk0  ground-floor  of  each  house  consists  of  a  porch  and  veranda, 
terminating  at  one  end  in  a  water-closet  (flg,  63.  /),  and  at  the  other  in  a 
small  circular  conservatory  with  a  domical  roof  (^),  a  view  of  the  plants  in 
whieh  is  enjoyed  equally  from  both  verandas,  as  well  as  from  both  front 
rooms :  A  is  the  dining-room,  with  a  recess  for  the  sideboard ;  t  is  the  library, 
with  two  large,  and  three  small,  recesses  for  bookcases ;  it  is  a  grating  over  the 
sunk  area  into  which  the  back-kitchen  door  opens,  and  which  communicates, 
under  an  arch  opening  at  4  with  the  ascending  steps  (m).  The  apartment  (n), 
which  might  have  been  divided  so  as  to  form  a  light  closet  to  each  house,  is 
appropriated  to  the  house  on  the  south  side.  The  sunk  floor  consists  of  a 
front  and  back  kitchen ;  wine,  beer,  and  coal  cellars ;  pantry,  store-closet,  and 
two  other  closets ;  and  two  servants*  bed-rooms.  So  many  apartments  are 
obtained  by  making  use  of  the  space  under  the  veranda;  in  which  space,  also, 
the  main  water-cistern  is  placed,  with  a  sink  under  it,  and  also  a  fixed  safe. 
The  dust-hole,  water-cistern  for  the  garden,  lumbei^loset,  and  servants' 
water^loset,  for  each  house,  are  under  the  apartment  n. 

208.  Out- door  arranffementM,^^The  front  gardens  are  divided  by  a  light 
wire  fence,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  pedestal  o,  surmounted  by  a  handsome 
sculptured  vase  of  Coade*s  artifieisl  stone.  The  back  gardens  are  separated 
by  a  fined  wall,  which,  though  only  10  in.  thick,  yet,  being  built  with  bricks 
set  on  edge,  and  not  having  the  ends  of  the  bricks  quite  flush  with  the  wall 
on  the  north  side,  has  a  flue  left  in  it  4  in.  wide.  The  wall  on  the  north  side 
is  chiefly  covered  with  ivy ;  and,  consequently,  the  surface  of  its  brickwork  is 
entirely  concealed.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  back  gardens  is  a  double  shed  (p) ; 
and  on  the  south  side  of  the  party  wall  was  a  hot-hou^  (^),  and  a  green- 
house, or  glass  case  (r),  for  green-bouse  plants,  which  were  trained  to  upright 
wires,  against  the  flued  wall ;  one  species  to  each  wire.  Over  each  rafter  of 
the  hot-house  was  an  iron  rod,  placed  so  as  to  be  about  4  in.  from  the  glass, 
and  connected  with  light  horizontal  rods  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a 
canvas  covering  during  the  winter  nights,  or  in  very  hot  weather  in  summer, 
when  shading  is  required.  This  covering,  when  not  in  use,  was  rolled  up  by 
means  of  a  pulley,  on  a  rod  which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  so 
as  to  be  completely  concealed  from  the  sight,  and  secure  from  the  weather. 
There  were  similar  canvas  coverings  for  the  glass  case  (r) :  «  is  a  double 
wire  trellis  for  training  fruit  shrubs,  such  as  gooseberries,  on  both  sides ;  and 
in  the  south  garden  there  was  an  additional  trellis  (0)  placed  on  a  dwarf  wall, 


for  ornamental  shrubs.  These  trellises,  the  dwarf  wall,  and  other  arrange- 
ments,  will  be  better  understood  by  the  section  fig,  65.  ^  in  which  a  is  the 
green-house,  with  the  flued  party  wall  behind ;  h  b,  the  two  paved  walks 
in  the  sunk  area ;  c,  the  strip  of  grass  between  these  paved  walks ;  d,  the 
shelf  for  alpines  in  pots ;  eee,  the  double  trellises ;  //,  the  gravel  walks ; 
g  gg,  raised  beds  for  herbaceous  plants ;  h  k,  borders  for  the  arboretum  and 
frnticetum;  i  i,  miscellaneous  borders;  and  2,  the  southern  party  waU. 
Between  the  dwarf  wall  under  the  trellis  and  the  glass  case,  or  green-house, 
the  ground  was  lowered,  so  as  to  form  the  sunk  area  (b  e  6),  which  was  on  the 
same  level  as  the  floor  of  the  back  kitchen,  and  that  of  the  hot-house  {q  in 
fig.  63.)*  On  the  south  side  of  this  area  there  was  a  stone  shelf  (w)  for 
alpines  in  pots ;  on  the  north  side,  the  green-house,  or  glass  case  (r),  before 
mentioned;  and  the  space  between  had  a  paved  walk  on  each  side,  and  in  the 
centre  a  strip  of  grass,  as  already  shown  in  the  section^.  65.  In  the  middle 
of  this  small  grass-plot,  at  w,  was  a  socket  for  a  double  clothes-post ;  that  is, 
a  post  having  two  horizontal  arms  at  top,  each  of  which  supported  a  clothes- 
line, which  was  fastened  to  a  hook  in  the  rafter  of  the  hot-house  at  one  end, 
and  passed  over  a  pulley  fixed  to  the  basement  of  the  veranda  wall  at  the 
other.  When  the  clothes-post  was  not  wanted,  it  was  taken  down,  and  laid 
in  a  place  appropriated  for  it,  under  the  stone  shelf  if.  At  the  hot-house  end 
of  the  grass-plof^  the  alpine  shelf  terminated  in  a  shallow  cistern  for  marah 
plants,  and  a  deep  cistern  at  v  for  aquatics.  Near  the  cistern  v  was  a  aun- 
disl,  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  grass-plot  a  vase,  the  plinth  under  which 
formed  a  cover  to  a  liquid  manure  tank,  supplied  from  the  water-closets. 
The  double  uhedp  has  a  turret  with  a  clock,  in  the  centre  of  the  gable  facing 
the  houses  (as  shown  in  the  section,^.  65.),  and  a  semicircular  window  in 
the  centre  of  that  towards  the  lane,  which  lights  the  lofU  of  both  sheds ;  so  that, 
from  whichever  side  it  is  viewed,  this  double  shed  is  symmetrical,  and  appears 
as  completely  a  single  one,  as  the  double  dwelling  to  which  it  belongs  appears 
to  be  only  one  house.  The  shed  belonging  to  the  north  house  is  fitted  up  as  a 
wash-house  on  the  ground  floor,  and  it  has  a  loft  over.  The  shed  on  the  south 
side  has  three  floors :  the  middle  floor,  which  is  shown  in  the  plan,  is  one  step 
above  the  level  of  the  walks  of  the  garden,  and  the  ascent  to  it  from  the  hot- 
house was  by  four  steps.  In  it  there  are  a  potting  bench,  a  pump,  a  carpenter's 
bench,  and  a  wooden  safe  for  preserving  fruit,  bulbous  roots,  or  large  specimens 
of  plants  that  will  not  lie  flat  between  paper;  and,  against  the  walls,  a  small 
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glass  caae  for  a  garden  library,  for  the  use  of  the  gardener,  and  shelves  for 
seeds,  roots,  tallies,  &c.  Beneath  the  potting  bench  are  bins  for  different 
kinds  of  soils,  empty  pots,  &c.  There  is  a  wooden  staircase  to  the  floor 
above,  and  there  was  a  stone  staircase  to  the  floor  below.  The  floor  below 
contained  a  fireplace  for  heating  the  hotrhouse  and  green-house,  with  a  space 
for  fuel  or  Inmber,  and  the  remaining  space  was  used  for  growing  mushrooms, 
or  forcing  rhubarb,  chicory,  &c.  The  loft  floor  is  for  mats,  and  for  onions, 
bulbs,  and  similar  articles ;  with  an  opening  to  the  machinery  of  the  clock, 
for  winding  it  up ;  and  the  half  of  the  window,  before  mentioned,  opening  to 
the  back  lane.  The  smoke  from  the  fires  of  both  sheds  came  out  through  the 
vertical  openings  between  the  columns  of  the  turret,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
incongruous  appearance  of  a  chimney  top  over  a  clock ;  the  turret  being  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  a  vane  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind  to  both 
houses.  At  X  y,  in  the  south  garden,  were  two  pits  for  green-house  plants, 
4  ft.  deep,  with  hollow  walls  and  hollow  bottoms ;  and  with  an  iron  rod  over 
each  rafter,  and  about  4  in.  above  it,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  canvas 
covering  necessary  in  winter  a  few  inches  from  the  glass,  so  as  to  preserve  a 
non-conducting  vacuity  between  the  canvas  and  the  glass.  The  part  of  the 
walls  of  these  pits  that  was  above  ground  was  covered  with  ivy,  to  keep  them 
wann.  The  bed  s  is  planted  with  trees  and  a  few  flowers;  and  the  border  at 
I  was  a  trough  with  a  brick  bottom  and  sides,  for  marine  and  bog  plants.  At 
f^  ^  are  brick  pedestals,  9  in.  square,  and  1  ft.  high,  for  supporting  vases, 
or  pots  of  choice  plants  when  in  flower;  or  which  might  be  used  for  seats :  the 
pedestal  indicated  at  m,  in  the  south  garden,  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  in 
Portland  stone ;  and  that  at  a,  by  a  crouching  Venns  in  Austin's  composition. 
At  2  2,  in  the  front  garden,  are  brick  pedestals  supporting  vases,  but  which 
were  formerly  used  as  stands  for  bee-hives  covered  with  earthenware  covers, 
which  were  scored  to  imitate  a  straw  hive  ;  and  at  3,  in  the  back  garden,  was 
a  Polish  hive,  fixed  against  the  wall.  [The  hot-house,  green-house,  cold  pits, 
stone  shelf  for  alpines,  &c.,  in  the  back  garden,  were  removed  in  1844,  some 
months  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Loudon,  and  the  space  filled  up,  and  laid  with 
grass,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  keeping  it  up  in  its  original  state.] 

Fiff.  66.  is  an  isometrical  view  of  the  house  and  both  gardens,  in  which 
will  be  observed  most  of  the  objects  described,  except  the  treUises,  and 
the  trees  and  shrubs;  which  are  omitted,  to  leave  the  ground  plan  more 
distinct. 

209.  General  eyetem  of  planting  both  gardens. — The  object  being  to  make 
both  gardens,  ss  well  as  both  houses,  appear  as  one,  whether  when  seen  in 
fiimt  or  from  behind,  the  more  conspicuous  ornamental  and  fruit-bearing 
trees  and  shrubs  chosen  for  both  gardens  were  of  the  same  kind ;  any  tree 
placed  in  a  particular  position,  at  the  angle  of  the  house,  or  adjoining  the 
back  or  front  entrance,  &c.,  or  of  a  particular  kind  or  form  (such  as  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon),  in  one  garden,  having  a  corresponding  tree  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  other.^  For  this  reason,  also,  double  trellises  for  gooseberries,  &c.,  were 
formed  in  both  gardens  in  the  same  situations  {b  s  in  Jig,  63.  p.  135.) :  and 
even,  to  a  certain  extent,  similar  ornaments  were  introduced.  At  the  same 
time,  as  we  intended  to  occupy  tlie  house  and  garden  on  the  south  side  our- 
selves, we  introduced  a  great  many  subordinate  trees  and  shrubs  of  rare 
kinds  into  that  garden,  which  were  not  planted  in  the  other ;  and  pursued  a 
system  of  management  and  culture  which,  as  it  will  show  how  much  may  be 
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done  in  a  tmall  mlnirbaii  garden,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  under  a  distinct 
kead,  after  notidng  the  mode  of  planting  common  to  hoth  gardens. 

210.  /f»  the  front  gardefu  of  hoth  houBes,  close  hy  the  entrance  gate  to  each 
garden,  there  are  the  following  trees  and  shrubs : — a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  a 
walnut,  a  sweet  chestnut,  a  purple  beech,  a  P^rus  ^6rbus,  a  Pftm  spectd- 
bilts,  a  C^rasus  MahaUh,  a  scarlet  thorn,  a  laburnum,  purple  and  white  lilacs, 
a  sjrringa,  a  mountain  ash,  a  Z^cinm  birbarum,  a  Clematis  Vitilba,  the  com- 
mon and  giant  ivy,  and  the  Virginian  creeper.  These  eighteen  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs  are  in  two  groups,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  immediately 
widiin  it;  and  they  form  a  dense  mass  of  shade  over  the  walk,  and  project 
over  the  wall  into  the  road,  lliis  produces  a  dark  shade,  both  without  and 
within  the  entrance  gates,  which  acts  like  the  case  of  a  telescope  to  the  dis- 
tant glimpse  caught  of  the  steps  which  ascend  to  the  front  door  of  each  house. 
If  we  imagine  for  a  moment  that  there  were  no  trees  or  shrubs  immediately 
within  the  entrance  gates,  the  total  want  of  shade  and  foreground,  and,  con- 
secpiently,  of  what  artists  call  effect,  would  be  felt  in  an  instant  by  every  man 
of  taste.  Embracing  the  angles  of  the  verandas  near  c,  so  as  to  connect  both 
houses  with  the  scenery  as  far  as  the  boundary  walls,  are  two  groups,  the 
same  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  being  planted  in  each  group ;  viz.  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  RoMnia  viscdsa,  ^6rbus  h^brida,  C^rasus  jPAdus,  C.  nigra,  C  sem- 
perfldrens,  a  variegated  and  a  common  holly,  a  Portugal  laurel,  pinaster, 
Prbnua  myrobdlana,  Ameldnchier  Botry&pium,  a  deciduous  cypress,  iPhill jfrea 
aaguatifblia,  A^euha  jap6nica,  evergreen  and  variegated  hollies,  Symph6ria 
xacemi^sa,  Persian  lilac,  rose  acacia,  and  ffibiscus  syrlacus.  These  form 
picturesque  masses,  and  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  evergreens  to  look 
well  in  the  winter  season ;  while,  in  spring,  the  myrobalan  plum  comes  into 
flower  at  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  amelanchier,  and  then  the  bird-cherry;  next  comes  the  iS'drbus 
pinna^fida,  and  then  the  Robinta  viscdsa.  In  the  autumn,  the  purple  berries 
of  the  bird*  cherry,  the  red  berries  of  the  sorbus,  and  the  white  snow-berries 
have  a  fine  effect;  as  have  the  coral  berries  of  the  holly  throughout  the  winter 
tnd  spring.  There  are  two  other  main  groups,  the  one  to  the  north,  and  the 
other  to  the  south,  of  the  pedestal  and  vase  at  o,  in  the  separation  wire  fence. 
These,  in  each  garden,  consist  of  a  scarlet-flowered  arbutus,  rhododendron, 
asalea,  kalmia,  Cyddnia  {PfTW%)  jap6nica,  mezereon,  Af^spilus  arbutifdlia, 
and  Cytisus  purpiireus  and  sessilifdlius,  the  latter  two  being  grafted  standard 
high.  From  the  windows  of  the  front  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  this 
lengthened  group  makes  an  excellent  middle  distance  between  the  pillars  of 
the  veranda,  with  the  clustering  foliage  of  the  fig  and  the  grape  round  the 
windows  of  the  dining-rooms  of  the  two  houses  as  a  foreground,  and  the  trees 
and  shrubs  within  the  front  fence  as  a  distance.  In  winter,  the  fruit  of  the 
arbutus,  and  the  flowers  of  the  Cyd(>nia  japdoica,  make  a  fine  appearance ; 
and  the  latter  shrub,  which  is  indeed  a  truly  valuable  oill,  is  more  or  less  in 
flower  during  the  whole  year.  Immediately  within  the  front  fence,  which 
consists  of  a  dwarf  wall  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing,  is  a  row  of  variegated 
hollies,  of  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  plants ;  between  each  of  which,  when 
first  planted  m  1S23,  was  a  standard  rose :  but  all  these,  as  well  as  every  other 
holly,  have  been  since  removed,  in  consequence  of  the  vigorous  growth  of 
the  hollies.  Among  the  hollies  are  planted,  as  standards,  nine  thorns.  Those 
next  the  entrance  gates  are  the  scarlet,  that  in  the  centre  is  the  Crataegus 
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glanduldsa,  and  those  between  it  and  the  scarlet  thorn,  on  each  aide,  ate,  the 
double-blosaomed  common  thorn,  C.  tanacett/dlia,  and  C.  orientalia  (odon* 
tissima).  The  double-blossomed  common  thorn  comes  into  leaf  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  before  any  other  deciduous  tree  in  the  garden,  and  ia  profbsdj 
covered  with  its  rich  white  blossoms,  which  die  off  of  a  beautiful  pale  pink, 
every  year.  Had  it  been  a  single-blossomed  thorn  of  any  kind,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  fruit-bearing  tree,  in  all  probability  it  would  only  have  been  prolific 
in  flowers  every  other  year,  as  we  have  already  stated,  p.  63.  C.  glandoldsa 
comes  first  into  flower,  and  produces  every  other  year  a  profusion  of  scarlet 
berries ;  though,  if  the  blossoms  were  thinned  out,  there  would  be  a  crop  of 
fruit  every  year.  C.  tanacetifdlia  is  an  upright,  fastigiate-growing,  rather 
singular-looking  tree,  with  large  yellow  frtiit;  and  C,  orientalia  is  a  low 
spreading  tree,  with  somewhat  drooping  branches  and  coral-coloured  froit 
Had  the  variety  C.  orient&lis  sanguinea  {Arh,  Brit.,  p.  828.)  beei^in  British 
gsrdens  at  the  time  we  planted  this  tree,  we  should  have  preferred  it,  its  finit 
being  of  a  very  deep  port  wine  colour.  The  scarlet  thorns,  which,  in  both 
houses,  are  next  the  entrance  gates,  come  into  flower  at  the  same  time  as  the 
P^us  spect&bilis,  the  laburnum,  and  purple  and  white  lilacs;  and,  at  that 
season,  when  these  groups  are  looked  down  on  from  the  drawing-room  winr 
dows  of  both  houses,  they  appear  like  gigantic  nosegays.  As  scarlet  thorns 
seldom  set  their  fruit,  they  generally  flower  profusely  every  year.  Between 
the  entrance  gates  (d)  and  the  points  ^  ^tVa  both  gardens,  there  are,  dose  to 
the  boundary  wall,  common  hoUies,  planted  at  r^;ular  distances,  and  between 
them  pears  and  plums  alternately  as  standards.  The  phims  come  early  into 
blossom,  and  form  a  fine  contrast  with  the  dark  green  of  the  hoUies.  The 
pears  were  20  fL  high  when  planted,  and  bore  large  crops  of  fruit  for  sevetal 
years,  till,  with  the  plums,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  obliged  to  be  cut 
down,  on  account  of  their  smothering  the  hollies  and  other  plants.  Behind 
the  hollies,  and  immediately  against  the  wall,  conunon  laurels  were  planted, 
and  nailed  against  the  wall  so  as  to  cover  it;  but  plants  of  the  giant  ivy  and 
of  the  Virginian  creeper  being  planted  there  at  the  same  time,  they  have 
since  destroyed  the  laurels,  and  taken  entire  possession  of  the  wall,  forming  a 
rich  mantle  along  the  coping. 

211.  Between  the  Une  of  hoUiee  and  the  walk  there  are  various  trees  and 
shrubs,  besides  fruit-trees;  including  the  autumn-flowering  mezereon,  of 
which  there  is  a  large  plant  exactly  opposite  the  steps  which  ascend  to  the 
porch,  the  purple  laburnum,  the  weeping  variety  of  the  common  oak,  ^6rbus 
vestita,  Qu6rcus  paldstris  and  Q.  i^lex,  jPlex  op4ca  and  /.  bale&rica,  the 
hemlock  spruce,  the  common  yew,  the  variegated  common  laurel,  the  scor- 
pion senna,  white  and  yellow  broom,  B(lxvlb  baledrica,  i^p&rtium  virgiitum, 
iZiUbus  paucifldrus,  Xaurus  n6bilis,  C6mus  sibirica,  /unlperus  vii^ini^na, 
Cupr6ssus  sempervirens,  /'hUad^lphus  hirsiitus,  PfruB  nivlilis,  Bh^  61egans» 
and  a  great  man)%ihers.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk,  between  the 
points  e  and  d,  the  kinds,  being  in  a  great  measure  concealed  from  the  road, 
are  more  rare  on  the  south  side  of  the  building  than  on  the  north  side ;  and 
include  Salisbiiria  adiantifdlia,  a  male  plant,  with  the  female  grafted  on  it; 
iKosp^ros  Ldius,  a  very  handsome  tree,  of  which  there  s  ia  portrait  in  onr 
Arboretum  BrUannicum ;  Maclilra  aurantiaca,  Magndlia  purpikrea,  Ben- 
th^mia  fragifera,  Mahdnta  ripens,  Psednta.  MoMan,  Thia  viridis,  Illicium 
floridinum,  Camellia  jap6nica,  Xaiirus  n6bilis,  and  several  standard  roses. 
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212.  IntkeeurvUmear  trkmgUs  ^^  ^  of  each  garden  are,  a  cedar  of  Leba- 
non»  Siberian  crab,  C6rylus  Cdiirnay  a  quince,  a  berberry,  a  filbert,  lauruft- 
tmofly  iliododendronB,  C6niut  mds,  /unipenu  su^cica,  and  various  others. 
In  the  triangular  spot  in  the  south  garden,  between  8f,  m,  and  the  trellis  (0> 
are,  a  weeping  birch,  sweet  briar,  Halimod^ndron  arg^nteum,  grafted  stan- 
dard highy  the  common  single-blossomed  furze,  Cyddnia  jap6nica,  £u6nymu8 
etiropseua,4S'jrHfi^a  rothomag^nsis,  /Rhododendron  maximum,  fitiscus  aculeiitus, 
B,  hypoph^lum,  &c.  This  piece  of  ground  is  left  in  a  comparatively  wUd 
state,  to  contrast  more  forcibly  with  the  dressed  ground  beyond.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  here,  that  one  of  the  most  ornamental  shrubs  on  this  piece  of  lawn 
in  the  north  garden  is  the  common  Bdaa,  canina  of  the  hedges.  It  has  thrown 
out  shoots  15  ft  in  length,  which  bend  over  the  party  wall,  and  in  other  direc- 
tions, in  the  most  graceful  numner.  It  continues  flowering  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer ;  and  in  autumn  and  winter  the  branches  are  borne  down  by 
the  weigA  of  the  scarlet  hips.  The  laurustinus,  some  standard  Noisette 
rosea,  Cyddnia  jap6nica,  and  the  double-blossomed  fiirze,  on  this  lawn,  are 
also  very  ornamental. 

213.  Agaifutthe  veranda  on  the  side  of  both  houses  next  the  road,  there  is 
at  each  angle  a  giant  ivy ;  next,  Cratce^gus  jPyrac&ntha  and  Magndlia  grandi- 
fldra;  and,  round  the  dome,  Lonicera  flexudsa,  Ticfma  capreoUta,  Magndlia 
cordita,  i^dsa  BoursaiUtt,  Ayrshire  rose,  Wistkrta  sinensis,  and  Cyddnia  japd- 
nica;  and,  in  the  centre,  a  claret  grape,  on  account  of  its  purple  foliage  in 
sotnmn.  On  one  side  of  the  wire  fence,  near  the  dome,  is  a  double-blossomed 
furze,  and  on  the  other  a  BXbes  sanguineum ;  and,  in  front  of  the  kitchen 
window  (the  semicircular  sunk  area  before  which  is  shown  in  the  plan),  are 
Finca  mijor  and  minor,  and  Yucea  gloridsa.  Against  the  veranda  on  the 
south  side  of  the  house  are  planted  EscaUdnia  r^bra,  Lonicera  gr&ta ;  Mag- 
ndlia acuminata,  M.  conspicua,  and  M.  grandifldra ;  lldsa  mosch^ta,  Passi- 
fldra  csrillea.  Wistaria  sinensis  and  firut^scens ;  China  roses,  budded  on  iZdsa 
arv^Dsia,  Cyddnia  japdnica,  /asminum  officinale,  K^rrta  japdnica,  and  the 
double-flowered  pomegranate.  Against  the  veranda  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building  are  honeysuckles  of  different  kinds,  Virginian  creeper,  and  ivy ;  and 
against  the  east  side  are  honeysuckles,  ivy,  figs,  and  vines.  The  veranda  all 
round  the  building  is  roofed  with  glass,  and  under  it,  on  the  south-west  and 
east  sides,  are  trained  on  upright  iron  rods,  placed  8  in.  apart,  figs,  which 
grow  luxuriantly  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  fruit,  and  grapes;  the 
stems  of  all  these  being  conducted  through  the  area  under  the  paved  floor 
of  the  veranda,  to  the  ground  outside  of  it. 

214.  BoxeM  for  flowers, — Between  the  pillars,  immediately  within  the 
panels  of  open  iron- work,  are  placed  narrow  boxes,  the  exact  length  of  each 
opening,  which  are  filled  with  small  pots  of  plants  in  flower,  changed  through- 
out the  year  as  they  go  out  of  bloom.  In  autumn  and  winter,  these  are 
chiefly  Russian  violets,  protected  from  frost  by  having  ^  mat  thrown  over 
them ;  and,  in  spring,  forced  hyacinths,  which  make  a  brilliant  display.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  back  waU  of  the  veranda,  a  collection  of  chrysanthemums 
are  placed  when  in  flower,  and  their  stems  being  tied  to  the  rods  which  sup- 
port the  vines,  they  flower  beautifully  in  the  month  of  October  and  November, 
temaining  in  mild  seasons  till  Christmas.  We  mention  this  for  the  sake  of 
showing  that  a  veranda  of  this  kind  is  capable  of  affording  a  great  deal  of 
floricultund  enjoyment.    Under  the  veranda  on  the  north  side  of  the  building 
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no  planta  are  tndQed,  the  occupier  preferring  to  be  withoat  them.  Hie  coo- 
servatoty  (g)  is  planted  with  different  varietiefl  of  Cam^IUa,  and  the  piers 
with  Erioh6trya  jap6nica,  Lonf cera  flexudsa  and  jap6nica,  Wistiriii  sio^nsby 
Passifldra  eteriilea,  and  vines :  the  latter  are  the  royal  muscadine,  the  muscat 
of  Zante,  muscat  of  Alexandria,  Money's  West's  St.  Peter's,  and  the  black 
Hamburg.  These  vines  are  trained  round  the  inside  of  the  glass  dome,  and 
produce  a  good  crop  yearly.  The  door  shown  in  the  back  part  of  the  veranda 
has  the  panes  of  looking-glass;  and,  before  the  camellias  grew  Urge,  it 
reflected  them,  as  seen  from  the  front  garden,  and  from  the  road,  in  a  very 
striking  manner. 

215.  Grat9-fUtt  in  ike  front  garden. — We  have  now  completed  the  planting 
of  the  front  gardens ;  and  all  that  remains  is,  to  state  that  the  surface  of  the 
soil  among  these  plants,  composing  much  the  larger  half  of  both  gardens,  was 
next  sown  down  with  grass  seeds,  in  order  to  be  kept  in  turf;  the  chopping  of 
the  grass  among  the  stems  of  the  shrubs  being  done  by  hedge-shears.  As  a 
finish  to  the  turfed  part  of  the  gardens,  and  also  as  a  definitive  line  of  demsr- 
cation  between  it  and  the  dug  part,  the  dwarf  pedestals  and  vases  at  4-  ^  were 
introduced.  These  vases  also  harmonise  with  the  vases  which  form  tiie 
crowning  termination  to  the  pillars  of  the  veranda. 

216.  The  planting  common  to  the  hack  gardene  of  both  houses  will  not 
require  many  details.  In  each  of  the  two  small  angles  between  the  back 
entrance  and  the  shed,  a  walnut  tree  is  planted,  which,  having  been  20  ft. 
high  in  1823,  soon  overshadowed,  not  only  the  entrance,  but  even  the  roof  of 
the  shed.  There  are  also  common  ivy,  Virginian  creeper,  a  China  roae,  and 
X^cium  b&rbarum  planted  in  these  angles,  from  which  they  are  trained  over 
the  shed  and  the  boundary  wall,  mantling  over  and  greatly  enriching  both 
from  the  lane.  The  other  trees  immediately  within  the  eastern  boundary  waD 
are  pears,  a  golden-pippin  apple,  and  a  mulberry.  The  pears  are  the  Chan- 
montelle,  glout  morceau,  Duchesse  d'AngoulSme,  Marie- Louise,  and  beurr^ 
Spence.  On  the  west  side  of  the  north  shed  a  giant  ivy  and  a  vine  are 
trained ;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  south  shed  Lonicera  jap6nica  and 
Cyddnia  jap6nica.  The  fragrance  of  Lonfcera  jap6nica  (the  Lonicers 
flexudsa  of  most  nurseries)  is  so  great,  when  in  flower,  that,  when  coming 
home  from  London  late  in  the  evenings,  when  the  wind  has  been  in  the  west, 
we  have  felt  its  sweetness  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Hie 
wall  of  the  north  garden  which  faces  the  south  is  planted  with  peaches  and 
nectarines,  and  the  east  wall  with  apricots.  Down  the  centre  of  the  spaces 
enclosed  by  the  trellises  0  e,  a  row  of  standard  apple-trees  was  planted, 
chiefly  the  Hawthomden  and  other  early-bearing  sorts,  as  it  was  intended  to 
take  them  away  as  soon  as  they  produced  too  much  shade  on  the  ground 
below.  The  north  side  of  the  party  wall  of  the  south  garden  was  planted 
with  cherries  and  plums,  and  with  standard  pear-trees,  at  regular  distances, 
so  as  to  produce  shade  in  the  summer  time  on  the  walk,  and  to  admit  the 
sun's  rays  during  winter.  Ivy,  honeysuckle  of  different  sorts,  and  climbing 
roses,  were  subsequently  planted  against  this  wall ;  but  the  ivy  has  now  taken 
entire  possession  of  it,  and  forms  a  mantling  covering  to  the  coping  from  one  end 
of  it  to  another.  The  eastern  boundary  wall  of  the  south  garden  is  planted  with 
Chimon&nthus  fr&grans,  Magndlta  Soulangedna,  /asminum  revoliltum,  and 
/{dsa  Boursatilti,  and  oUier  roses.  In  the  centre  is  a  plant  of  ivy,  which  11 
trained  with  a  single  stem  as  high  as  the  coping,  on  the  top  of  which,  under  a 
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ehevnz-de-friie,  it  tpreadt  both  wayf^  and  formi  a  fine  maatlilig  eanopy. 
The  footpath  in  ihe  lane  being  formed  orer  an  old,  deep,  diy  ditch,  by  filling 
H  in  with  the  soil  of  an  old  grubbed  up  hedgerow,  it  occujrred  to  us,  when 
building  the  wall,  that  it  would  form  an  excellent  place  for  the  root  of  a  vine. 
We  accordingly  had  a  small  hole  left  in  the  wall,  about  a  foot  under  the  sur^ 
face,  and,  in  due  time,  thrust  through  it  a  strong  three*year»-old  cutting  of  the 
black  Hamburg,  4  ft.  in  length,  which  has  since  grown  with  extraordinary 
▼igour,  mounting  to  the  tops  of  the  peaMrees,  and  producing  abundance  of 
fruit,  which,  in  fine  seasons,  is  coloured  (though  not  ripened),  and  which 
giTcs  the  whole  the  character  of  Italian  scenery,  admirably  in  keeping  with  the 
veranda  round  the  house. 

217.  TAesdC^M^  to  <^waft«  of  both  back  gardens  are  of  box.  That  of  the 
front  gardens,  firom  dto  ^f  was  originally  of  turf ;  but  the  grate  not  growing 
weU,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  and  greatly  increased  siae  of  the 
shrubs,  we  found  it  advisable,  some  years  afterwards,  to  substitote  an  edgiof 
of  brick,  laid  fiatwise,  without  mortar,  alternately  header  and  stretcher;  and 
which,  joining  in  with  the  turf  on  each  side,  soon  became  covered  with 
weather  stains,  and  now  forms  altogether  an  admirable  edging  for  thie 
deecription  of  garden :  it  may  be  considered  a  kind  of  architectural  string- 
course  or  band,  which,  expanded  into  a  parallelogram  or  square  basement, 
as  at  a  or  ^,  forms  an  excellent  foundation  for  erecting  a  pedestal  for  a  statue 
or  a  vase.  It  also  harmonises  with  the  band  of  brick  laid  on  edge  mhieh 
forma  an  apparent  basement  round  the  veranda.  In  1849,  twenty-six  yean 
after  these  gardens  were  laid  out  and  planted,  that  on  the  south  side  still  pre- 
served much  of  its  original  character ;  though  nearly  a  third  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  originally  planted  had  died,  or  had  been  cut  down  for  want  of  space. 
In  the  noith  g«rden  only  a  few  trees  were  left,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground  was  covered  with  grass. 

S  4. — Culture  of  Suburban  Oardem. 

218.  PUmU  grown  m  svburban  aurdent  labour  under  many  serious  die- 
advantages  inseparable  from  their  situation,  and  the  evil  efiects  of  which  can 
only  be  guarded  against  by  extraordinary  care  in  their  cultivation.  The 
soil  in  which  they  grow  is  firequently  hard  and  cold,  from  bad  drainage  and 
constant  saturation  with  water :  they  are  deprived  of  a  proper  quantity  of  light 
and  air,  and  the  pores  of  their  leaves  are  chewed  up  by  constant  depositions 
from  the  smoky  atmosphere  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Thus  cireum* 
stanced,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  flowering  plants  in  a  healthy  state 
without  constant  care  and  attention ;  and  even  care  and  attention  will  be 
useless  unless  accompanied  by  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  plants,  and  of 
the  right  manner  of  supfdying  them.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  food  of  ^ants,  and  the  organs  through  which  it  is  absorbed^ 
in  order  to  know  how  to  supply  that  food  properly,  and  how  to  keep  the 
oigans  which  are  to  absorb  it  in  a  proper  condition. 

219.  Pkmtsiaie  the  greater  part  of  their  food,  which  must  be  either  in  a 
gaseous  or  liquid  state,  partly  through  the  spongioles  of  their  roots,  and  partly 
thfough.  the  pores  in  their  leaves ;  and  otasequently,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importaBee  not  only  to  keep  these  organs,  \hich  are  of  the  most  delicate  con-» 
strudaosit  in  a  condition  to  exercise  their  functions  properly ;  but  to  take  care 
thai  they  come  in  contact  with  the  food  required  by  them.    The  food  of 
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planti  consists  of  carbon,  (which  is  fonpd  partly  in  the  ground,  and  pardy  in 
the  air,)  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  which  are  absorbed  by  plants  partly 
from  the  air,  and  partly  from  the  water  with  which  they  are  supplied ;  and 
numerous  mineral  or  earihy  substances,  which  are  produced  from  the  ground, 
but  which  must  be  dissolved  in  water,  or  reduced  to  the  state  of  gas,  before 
they  can  be  absorbed  by  the  plant.  Although  it  is  clear  that  the  principal 
organs  through  which  plants  fake  their  food  are  the  roots  and  the  leaves, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  portion  of  it  is  abscrbed  by  the  green  part  of 
the  stem  and  branches.  The  leaves  are  also  useful  in  assimilating  or 
digesting  food ;  and  they  act  as  organs  of  respiration  and  perspiration,  by 
throwing  off  superfluous  air  and  water.  It  is  quite  evident  that  these  various 
functions  cannot  be  performed  properly  if  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  loaded 
with  soot,  or  dust,  or  any  other  substance  which  chokes  up  the  poiea ;  and 
consequently  S3rringiiig  the  leaves  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  of 
culture  in  a  suburban  garden.  The  roots  only  take  up  food  through  what 
are  called  their  spongioles,  from  their  resemblance  to  little  sponges.  These 
spongioles  consist  entirely  of  cellular  tissue  and  mucus ;  and,  as  they  are 
unprotected  by  any  epidermis  or  skin,  they  are  easily  rotted  if  exposed  to  too 
much  moisture ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  kept  too  dry  they  lose 
their  power  of  expanding  and  contracting  to  receive  moisture,  and  to  send  it 
up  through  the  other  vessels  of  the  plant. 

220.  Manures  should  be  used  with  caution  in  suburban  gardens,  as  the 
plants  are  seldom  in  a  state  to  digest  properly  those  which  are  of  a  very  strong 
nature.  Animal  manure  to  plants  is  like  animal  food  to  human  beings,  and 
requires  a  healthy  frame  to  assimilate  it.  Vegetable  mould,  formed  of  rotten 
leaves  mixed  with  sand ;  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  water,  will 
be  foimd  the  best  manures  for  delicate  plants  growing  in  a  confined  situation. 

221. — The  soil  in  suburban  gardens  is  very  often  in  a  very  bad  state  for 
growing  plants.  This  is  most  generally  the  effect  of  want  of  drainage;  and 
as  most  suburban  gardens  are  over  watered,  the  water  which  cannot  escape 
chills  the  soil,  and,  in  some  cases,  rots  th^  roots  of  the  plants.  It  is  true  that 
the  hitter  evil  is  only  seldom  felt;  but  the  coldness  of  the  soil  is  a  fact  of 
every  day  occurrence,  though  comparatively  few  persons  are  aware  of  its 
existence.  "  Drained  land,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "is.  in  summer  KT  or  20* 
wanner  than  water-logged  land."  The  reason  "consists in  the  well-known 
fiMJt  that  heat  cannot  be  transmitted  downwards  through  water."  Thus,  neither 
the  heat  of  the  sun  nor  the  warm  rain  can  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  planu  in 
ill-drained  land ;  even  boiling  water  poured  on  the  surface  would  have  no 
effect  in  wanning  soil  on  which  cold  stagnant  water  naturally  stands.  Air 
also  cannot  reach  the  roots  of  plants  grown  in  soil  of  this  nature;,  and,  as  Dr. 
Lindley  observes,  it  is  as  important  to  permit  the  access  of  air  to  the  roots  as 
to  the  leaves  :  "both  extremities  of  plants  feed  on  air,  the  roots  more  than  the 
leaves.  Place  a  plant  in  a  place  where  air  can  gain  no  access  to  its  leaves 
and  they  fall  off,  to  be  followed  by  the  decay  of  the  stem :  roots,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  will  gradually  shrink  and  die."— .(Gorrf.  Chran.,  1849, 
p.  36.) 

222.  Tksprmeipal  conditions,  therefore,  necessary  to  the  health  qf  pkaOs  m 
*^ban  gardens  are,  to  keep  the  soU  open  and  friable,  so  as  to  admit  freely 
ot  the  passage  of  mmute  particles  of  air  and  water  to  the  rooto  of  plants;  to 
syrmge  the  leaves  of  the  plants  as  frequently  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  them 
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clear  from  all  imparities ;  and  not  to  ovenrater  the  roots.  Where  rose  trees 
are  mwn,  it  is  a  great  point  to  keep  them  clear  of  aphides ;  and  the  hest  mode 
of  doing  this  is  to  make  a  little  brush  of  pieces  of  bast  mat,  tied  together, 
sod  fixed  on  a  bit  of  stick.  This  brush  is  much  softer,  and  less  likely  to 
mjure  the  delicate  texture  of  the  young  shoots,  than  a  brush  made  of  hair 
or  bristles. 

223.  //  Iff  neeeuary  that  the  food  of  pUaUa  should  be  m  a  state  of  mmute 
nbdhitUm  when  it  is  presented  to  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  ;  and  it  is  also 
necesaary  that  these  delicate  organs  should  not  be  plentifully  supplied  with 
food,  unless  the  leaves  are  kept  in  a  healthy  state,  so  as  to  digest  it  properly. 
Thus,  if  the  roots  are  supplied  with  abundance  of  water,  manure,  and  air,  and 
no  water  is  given  to  the  leaves,  which  are  suffered  to  remain  laden  with  soot 
or  dost,  the  spongioles,  acting  mechanically,  will  take  up  more  food  than  the 
plant  can  digest;  audits  vessels  becoming  choked  up,  ''the  usual  circula- 
tion of  the  fluids  will  be  impeded,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  plant 
should  droop,  that  its  flowers  should  not  expand,  or  that  its  fruit  should 
dirivel  or  drop  off  prematurely,  and  that  in  the  end  it  should  die ;  as  in  fact  it 
may  he  said  to  expire  of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  indigestion. "-^((yardtffitfi^ 
fir  Ladie*,  1st  edit,  p.  27.) 

224.  The  want  of  light  it  another  ^advantage  which  attends  suburban 
gardens.  Light  is  essential  to  plants  to  produce  the  chemical  changes  which 
ought  to  take  place  in  their  leaves ;  and  suburban  gardens,  from  their  small 
size,  and  the  height  of  the  surrounding  houses,  have  frequently  their  largest 
portion  in  the  shade  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Light  is  particularly 
necessary  to  the  production  of  flowers,  and  to  the  ripening  of  fruit ;  and  hence 
saburban  gardeners  find  it  very  difficult  to  grow  showy  flowers,  and  to  ripen 
fine  fruits. 

225.  Selection  of  plant*  for  a  iuburhan  garden. — It  is  generally  necessary, 
before  planting  a  suburban  garden,  to  decide  whether  it  will  be  better  to  plant 
trees  or  flowers;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  garden  shall  be  shady  or 
showy,  as  it  is  very  difiicult  to  manage  to  combine  the  two.  In  general,  a  shady 
laburban  garden  is  thought  most  agreeable,  as  green  leaves  and  shade  form 
a  delightful  contrast  to  the  hot  dusty  road;  and  an  appearance  of  gaiety  in 
flowers  can  be  obtained  by  placing  a  few  calceolarias,  verbenas,  petunias, 
ind  pelargoniums  (which  have  been  grown  in  pots,  and  brought  into  flower 
in  a  green-house),  here  and  there  as  taste  may  dictate.  These  plants  may  be 
procured  in  full  flower  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  in  London  and 
its  neighbourhood,  at  about  4«.  for  a  dozen  plants,  and,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  summer,  for  about  3*.  a  dozen.  The  same  kinds  of  plants,  without  pots, 
nay  be  had  at  a  still  cheaper  rate,  and  are  very  useful  for  bedding  out ;  that  is, 
for  planting  in  the  open  air. 

The  deciduous  treee,  not  having  ornamental  flowers,  that  will  thrive  in  a 
laburban  garden,  are : 

Hie  walniit.  The  wyeh  elm. 

Tbe  tdaek  walnnt.  The  weeping  elm. 

The  fig.  The  oriental  plane. 

The  weeping  ash.  Yarioos  kinds  of  poplars. 

The  tree  willow.  To  these  ma/  be  added,  Ailtotns  glanda- 
The  weeping  willow.  Ibea,  and  Boph^ira  Jap<Sttiea,  with  the 

The  elm.  weeping  variety  of  the  latter. 

l2 
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The 


T1l6llOnB  dicfltuiit. 
Ibe  TClitela,  OT  Mm 
TlMliliiiiiUB,aadtti 
nMburtten,  wad  Ml 


The 


«iii,feii 


»«rit9 


J7%«  hardy  elimbnig  shnibt  are : 
TbfB  W]fUri%«rO]^daeifaiteik;  tkeeom-  dematlt;  Peripiocacne^ea:  tfaeeamiion 


jnonjMBiine;tbeyiffi]iiaiierMper;  CL^ 
nialis  montiuia,  with  aome  othar  Undfl  of 


pMBkm-flower;  Hausp^rmiim  muddnse; 
AiiftolbcUa  rtpho. 


The  everyreem  taet  not  BiiiiieiOBSy  as  thef  will  not  bear  tbe  amoke  to  well 
aa  tieea  which  loae  their  Imtm  in  winter.  All  the  American  pines  and 
firf  become  atnnted  and  ahabby  in  a  town  garden.  The  Scotch  pine  doei  not 
attain  half  ita  nmal  siae,  and  its  foliage  looks  black  and  withered.  The  spruce 
fir  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  loae  their  lower  branches,  and  a  great  portion 
of  their  lesrea.    The  principal  eTergreens  that  will  bear  the  smoke  are  ^' 

godens.  The  pTnoantha,  or  ercfgrBca 
th0ni,is  an  easen«aft  plaoito  tnia  sgaina 
A  wall,  ftom  the  great  pieftHtei  oCiti 
white  UoeKMBS*  and  Its  red  UrTles,vhidi 
hang  on  all  the  winter. 
Ivy.  the  commoD,  the  fiast.  the  pabnate, 
the  golden-leaTed,  and  the  rflTer-learcd. 
are  all  TalaaUe. 


The  yew. 

The  red  cedar. 

Alat^mns. 

The  arbor  Titai 

Thebo^gand 

TbehoUy;  of  whidh  last  there  are  nvmeroiu 
Tarleties.  The  Deodar  cedar,  F^nosLaHdo, 
and  F^niu  exe^Ua,  will  alM  grow  in  town 


The  hut  deciduoui  shrubs  are : 


TheUlae. 

The  garden  sjringa. 

TheAltbK^althtez. 

The  red-blossomed  currant  (B\bee  sangni- 

neom). 
Tlie  Bomach  (Bh4s  Cdtlnns,  and  typfalna). 
Cjrdbnia,  or  P^ros  |ap6niea. 
Fh^la  ■uaDstiMsfaTB. 
The  BMBereoa,  ptnl^  daricpred,  and  white- 


Bosesofyarioos  Unds;  ofasenring  that  tke 
hybrid  China  and  Bonrbon  roeea  will  bear 
the  smoke  better  than  the  common  cab- 
bage, or  ProTence,  or  than  the  yellow 
roees.  The  elnster,  the  tea-eeented  of 
rarioQB  Unds  (paitioiilaily  BbM  r^^aad 
the  perpetoal  roees  (cepedaUy  Lee^  pcr- 
petwd,  or  the  Bom  du  Bol),  will  grow  si 
well  in  London  as  in  the  country.  Ofths 
moss-roMS,  the  oreeted-moM  is  the  best 
Snowy  mespilus  (AmeUnchier  canadensis). 

Ths  best  everyreen  shrubs  are : 
Thelaarel;  thepriTet;  the Povtogal lauvel;  bntast  the bioom;  the donble^ikMsoiBsd 

aad  suutetlaies  the  laurusttnus  \  the  a^•  Auae,  and  the  alatemas. 

Herbaceous  plants. 

The  following  list  comprises  most  of  the       SciUa  sibfrica,  and  other  Idnds. 
common  perennisls  which  will  bear  the      Hyadnths  of  rarioas  kinds. 

Ghitetmas  roM  (HdMboms  hikger). 
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Al^mn  sazitile  (yellow  flowers), 
▲'rabis   montina,  white,  and 

Unds. 
Attbrietia,  purple. 
Hepatlca,  pink,  blue,  and  white. 
Campanula  phmila,  white  and  Mne 
C.  garginica,  and  some  other  kbids, 


TALL  PLASTS. 

Aconitom  (monk's-hood  and  wolfS-baBe)  of 
some  other  various  kinds.    A.  aotnranila  k  a  new 

spedes,  which  flowers  in  antoma. 

Aquilegia  (columbine)  of  ▼ariona  kinds. 

Adhnis  Temklis  (yellow). 
4ne.  Agrost^mma  eoraiikria  (the  fmb  eampisn). 

AntirrMnnm    ml^ns    tricolor    (variegated 
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u» 


■iap-dn«on),  and  miOQi  oUmt  ktads  of 


AMiiteB  itaini  (bfawteglMi). 

▲frt«r  AiatfUiN,  aBdoOur  ktndi  omidliafllp 

niM  dai^  and  GUna  aster. 
Bapttriatinot^Kria. 
TnhNu  Unda  of  talL  eampamilaa. 
rahmlirtha  qerMea. 
GbNdii^  vartMlttto  aad  a  IneeaUrta. 
TWphiiriiwi  ftHaiidtidrmiiaiid  Bad^wtt  CUaa 

laiiopiin). 
Dttaflna  latifWoa^andwDMoOiflrUidt  «f 

pinks  and  flamatkua. 
DieUmnoa  Fnudnffla. 
FittilUttiA  ImperikllB  (orowii  luipolal). 


Lnpbiiis  nootfcatfniii. 

(Enotliin  spedbsa  aad  mmrookr^  (eTening 

ptinroaa). 
Ornithdcalum  ambellktum  (white  star  of 

Bethlehem), 
(yiobus  Tailegiitiis. 
FMOEDies  of  tarioos  Uadi. 
PaiikTWoiieiitUi^  end  P.  UatteHim  (««■- 

lettpoppleBX 


atrepurpkieos. 

Phlox,  Tariom  tall  kinds. 
P61embniiim  gricfle. 
POtentflla  atrnsangnfnea. 


I  (eom  llaff). 
i  (Fkensb  hoBeyanckle). 
deeap^taloa    Cperennlal  snn- 
flower). 
LOlnm  dbuUdam  (white  my). 
-" "  ■    anmfaitiom  (cnnge  lily). 

Miftagen^andieTerBlotketktaidi. 

I«|)lnaa  po^ypfa^^iil  (daik  purple*  Ulae.  HMi 
i^lte). 


aaoaitiibUwi    (fait  maid    of 

Fnmea). 

iicrii  fl.  pL  (baohelor's  buttons). 

Bsdbdckia  hirta. 

Spina^a  FUip^dnla. 

BtAtioe  latifblia. 

IMUios  cttMpn^  (globe  ilower). 

Yerdniea  moltttda. 

Hepe  are  clknbinf  ptrennlals,  veiy  useful  in 

town  gardens. 


BienmaU. 

CampAnsla  pgrraniid^Us. 
Sweet  WUlianv  Tarlous  kinds. 
CaiBterbary  bcUs  (CaaptouU  H^nm). 

Ammudi, — ^Moet  of  the  common  kinds  requirt  more  apace,  more  free  air, 
and  more  aanahine  than  are  to  be  found  generally  in  town  gardens*  The 
CaKfbmian  annitali^  however,  «nd  some  other  kinds,  may  he  sown  in  autunm 
to  flower  in  early  spring.  The  following  it  a  list  of  aanualBy  prineipally 
from  C«Ii£Dniia  and  South  America^  which  maj  be  treated  in  this  manner : 

G.  bioolor.  Klao  and  wUte.      * 

CoUinsia  btoolor,  Ulao  and  wUte. 

Lepcoalpiian,  sereral  speoles^  Una  and  white 
and  pink. 

Caiuapds  tinet^Kia.  and  varietifla. 

MiUope  trifida. 

Yiflckria  oouQita. 

Sweet  peas.  oonTolmhaes  of  diArent  kinds, 
and  the  eommon  natturtiom  (TrapcB^ohnn 
n2^>  are  hardy  annual  rthnbtng  plants^ 


Kerndpfafla  insignis,  blue. 

K.  atomikria,  white. 

K.  diaeoidklts,  blseldBh with  awUtenwgki. 

N.  maeulkta,  white  with  purple  spots. 

EsehschdHiU  Califdmiea^  yellow. 

£i  ccboea,  orange. 

E.  eompieta,  yellow. 

CUrida  pnleh^a,  lilao. 

C.  pk  Hbn  ilbo»  white. 

C.  Aegans,  red. 

eaui  trleobn^  lUac,  Uaekifllw  and  wUte. 

CUmbmf  kalf-kard^  tmnuah, 
lyopttVflampetegrinunKCSanaiy-birdflower).      Kaurin^yn  Banlaykne. 
Cobce'a  eeiadens  BhodoeiiMen  vettUle. 

UtglbotfiittmaBi  8Bi^Adaia»  and  tarleties. 

To  these  may  be  added,  Thonb^rgia  alita,  Ipomce^a  rdbro-cttHklea,  and 
seyeral  other  ahowy  plants,  which  require  a  hot-bed  to  raise  them,  btrt  which 
will  grow  and  ilower  freely  in  the  open  air  during  the  samrmer.  Eccremo- 
c&rpus  sciber  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  will  flower  the  first  year,  but  if 
protected  from  frost,  it  will  live  setcral  years. 
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f  5.  RenaoaHaH  of  SMburhan  Gardens. 
226.--Renovatmg  mburban  ^ar^Mt.— Whoever  does  not  build  or  take 
possession  of  a  new  house,  so  as  to  have  the  garden  to  lay  out  himself,  will, 
on  changing  his  residence,  probahly  find  that  the  garden  of  his  new  abode 
requires  renovating.  To  ascertain  how  far  this  is  necessaiy,  he  has  only  to 
test  every  part  of  his  garden  by  the  principles  and  rules  for  laying  out  and 
planting  which  we  have  ahready  laid  down ;  and  we  shall  therefore  confine 
our  remarks  here  to  directing  his  attention  to  those  points  in  which  an  old 
garden  wiU  generally  be  found  defective. 

227.  the  9oU  in  old  ndmrban  gardem  has  frequently  a  sodden,  black,  soft 
appearance,  and  the  fruit-trees  are  barren,  cankered,  and  covered  with  moss. 
This  is  the  combined  effect  of  bad  drainage,  over-watering,  and  over-manur- 
ing. Over-watering  is  a  common  fault  in  town  gardens ;  and  it  is  particu- 
larly injurious  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  the  soil  is  generally 
clayey  and  badly  drained,  and  where  the  soil  is  frequently  loaded  with  stable 
manure.  Most  persons  imagine  that  manure  and  water  are  all  that  are 
wanted  to  make  a  garden  fertile ;  and,  if  the  fruit-trees  do  not  bear,  and 
the  flowers  and  vegetables  do  not  thrive,  manure  and  water  are  considered  to 
form  an  universal  panacea.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  so  far  from  this  being  tbe 
case,  most  small  gardens  have  been  manured  and  watered  a  great  desJ  too 
much ;  and  in  many,  the  surface  soil,  instead  of  consisting  of  a  rich-  friable 
mould,  only  presents  a  soft  black  slimy  substance,  totally  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vegetation,  and  into  which  the  manure  is  changed,  from  being  satu- 
rated with  stagnant  water.  "  No  appearance  is  more  common  in  the  gardens 
of  street  houses  than  this,  from  these  gardens  being  originally  ill-drained,  and 
yet  continually  watered ;  and  from  their  possessors  loading  them  with  manure, 
in  the  hope  of  rendering  them  fertile/* — (Gard.  far  LadUi,  first  edit.  p.  26.) 
The  obvious  remedy  for  a  case  of  this  kind,  is  to  trench  the  ground  so  deeply 
as  to  bury  the  surface  soil,  and  to  supply  its  place  with  the  subsoil,  or  to 
mix  the  surface  soil  with  lime  or  sand ;  but  no  remedy  will  be  permanentiy 
efficacious  if  the  drainage  is  defective.  "  Why  is  land  improved  by  good 
drainage?  "  asks  Dr.  Lindley.  "  Many  believe  the  whole  advantage  consists 
in  removing  water:  but  water  is  not  in  itself  an  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
food  of  plants,  and  ito  absence  is  attended  with  fatal  results.  It  is  the  excess 
of  water  which  injures  plants,  just  as  an  excess  of  food  injures  animals ;  with 
this  difference,  that  animals  can  refuse  what  is  hurtfrd  to  them,  while  plants 
have  no  choice,  but  must  take  into  their  system  whatever  is  in  contact  with 
the  spongioles  of  their  roots.  The  latter  therefore  are  more  readily  gorged 
than  the  former.  But  undrained  land  is  not  merely  wet;  it  is  water-logged. 
All  the  interstices  between  the  particles  of  earth  being  filled  with  water,  air 
is  necessarily  absent,  except  that  small  quantity  which  is  dissolved  in  the 
water.  In  this  way  plants  are  deprived  of  the  most  essential  part  of  their 
food :  but  when  the  water  is  removed,  air  takes  its  place,  and  holds  in  aoapen- 
siou  as  much  water  as  the  roots  can  thrive  upon ;  for  it  is  not  water  in  a  fluid 
state  that  planto  prefer;  it  is  when  it  has  assumed  the  state  of  vapour  that 
they  feed  upon  it  best ;  so  that  the  removal  of  water  permits  air  and  air- 
borne vapour,  the  best  of  all  food  for  roote,  to  take  its  place.'*— (Garif. 
Chron,  for  1849,  p.  35.) 
228.  The  underground  drainage,  in  a  garden  which  has  been  in  cultivation 
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for  twenty  yean,  will  frequently  be  found  more  or  leas  choked  up;  the  indir 
eationa  of  which  are  dampness  and  moss  on  certain  parts  of  the  walks,  where 
the  sm&ce  is  lowest;  the  sodden,  hlack,  soft  appearance  in  the  soil,  already 
described;  and  mossiness  and  canker  in  the  fruit-trees.  When  the  drainage 
is  defective,  there  is  no  remedy  but  digging  out  the  drains,  or  forming  others 
in  their  stead,  in  the  same  or  in  preferable  directions,  and  with  fresh  mate- 
rials. The  surface  drainage,  also,  will  often  be  found  defective,  from  the 
ground,  when  the  garden  was  first  formed,  having  settled  unequally ;  and  this 
eril  having  been  aggravated  during  a  series  of  years.  In  cases  of  this  kind, 
the  hollow  places  formed  by  the  sinking  of  the  soil  will  hold  water  in  pools 
after  every  heavy  shower ;  where  the  walk  has  sunk,  the  gravel  will  have 
become  blackened  or  muddy  on  the  surface,  and  the  box  or  other  plant 
edging  will  look  pale  and  sickly.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  but  relevelling 
the  surface ;  which  implies  taking  up  the  gravel  of  the  walk  and  its  edgings, 
as  well  as  such  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  as  may  grow  in  the  hollow 
ipaces ;  and,  after  raising  the  whole  with  fresh  earth  and  gravel,  to  replace 
the  plaots.  The  sewerage,  or  drain,  from  the  house  to  the  public  drain  or 
sewer,  and  also  the  means  of  conveying  water  to  the  house,  whether  by  pipes 
from  a  public  company,  or  a  well  or  tank,  should  be  examined.  liie  well 
will  most  probably  require  cleaning,  and,  possibly,  its  sides  may  want  to  be 
taken. down  and  rebuilt    The  same  remark  will  apply  to  tanks. 

229.  Th£  boundary  walk,  or  ftnees,  of  the  garden,  of  whatever  kind  these 
may  be,  can  hardly  fail  to  require  some  repairs.     If  they  are  brick  walls,  on 
which  trees  have  been  trained  for  many  years,  the  bricks  will  be  frill  of  nail- 
holes,  and  their  joints  will  be  found  open  from  the  falling  out  of  the  mortar. 
The  common  mode  of  remedying  this  evil  is  to  repoint  the  wall ;  that  is,  to  fill 
up  the  interstices  between  the  bricks  with  fresh  mortar,  replacing  any  greatly 
damaged  bricka  with  new  ones :  but,  as  this  is  attended  with  considerable 
expense,  a  cheaper  and  more  efiectual  mode  is  to  brush  over  the  entire  wall 
with  a  mixture  of  Roman  cement  and  water,  as  thick  as  it  can  be  laid  on  with 
a  hnutu    The  wall  having  been  previously  brushed  over  with  water  to  clear 
it  from  any  loose  materials,  the  mixture  should  be  instantly  applied ;  and  it 
•honld  be  used  as  soon  as  made,  or  it  will  set  in  the  vessel  it  was  made  in.   If 
one  coating  of  this  liquid  cement  be  not  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  holes,  a  second 
may  be  given,  after  the  first  has  been  two  or  three  days  laid  on ;  or  even  a 
third,  if  necessary  to  render  the  surface  of  the  wall  tolerably  even.     An  old 
dilapidated  brick  wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  (harden,  was  treated  in 
this  manner  upwards  of  twelve  years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  almost  as 
good  as  new.    The  coping  of  walls  should  be  examined  and  rendered  water* 
t%ht;  otherwise,  the  water  will  be  liable  to  get  into  the  heart  of  the  wall,  and 
rot  it    For  the  repair  of  copings,  cement  is  admirably  adapted ;  and,  even  if 
the  coping  should  require  to  be  entirely  renewed,  plates  of  artificial  stone, 
formed  of  cement,  will,  in  many  situations,  be  found  cheaper  and  better  than 
any  other.     When  a  wall  is  in  a  bad  state,  and  it  is  not  considered  desirable 
to  hettow  much  expense  in  repairing  it,  the  cheapest  mode  that  we  know  of 
for  keeping  it  standing  for  a  great  many  years  is,  to  plant  ivy  at  iu  base,  and 
allow  it  to  run  up ;  in  which  case  the  ivy  will  not  only  protect  the  sides  of 
the  wan,  but  will  form  a  mantled  coping  to  its  top.     When  the  boundary 
fence  is  of  wood,  it  should  be  examined,  to  ascertain  whether  the  parts  are 
rotten  **  between  wind  and  water"  (that  is,  at  the  sur&ce  of  tne  Boil)^  which 
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If  very  frequently  the  eeee  wbOe  the  tipper  pert  of  the  teee  isfreih  and 
strong.  In  this  ease,  the  poets  should  either  be  entirdy  renewed,  or  the 
cheaper  mode  adopted  of  inserting  fresh  poets  dose  to  the  rotten  ones,  of  sach 
a  kngih  as  to  reach  two  or  three  feet  above  the  snr&ee.  By  nailing  these 
short  new  posts  to  the  soond  part  of  the  old  posts,  the  fence  may  be  kepi  up 
during  another  lease.  A  ftdl-giown  hedge,  wiUi  gaps  in  it,  is  one  of  the 
worst  fences  to  repair ;  because  young  hedge-plants  will  never  thiive  ameng 
old  ones.  Hie  only  mode,  in  this  case.  Is  to  intertwine  the  adjoining 
branches,  and  to  insert  stakes  for  retaining  these  in  tfaeb  position.  The 
hedge  will  often  be  found  too  broad  at  top ;  in  eonsMiuenee  of  which,  the 
light  and  air  are  too  much  excluded  from  the  bottom,  which  becomes  naked ; 
and  here  the  only  remedy  is  to  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  hedge,  so  as  to  rednee 
the  width  at  top ;  when,  after  two  or  three  years,  it  wiU  become  equally 
thick  from  the  ground  upwards. 

280.  The  walks,  whether  of  gravel  or  fMvement^  will  hardly  fiul  requiring  to 
be  taken  up  and  replaced  or  renewed ;  and,  as  the  underground  drains  are 
generally  along  the  sides  of  ihe  walks,  both  msy  be  renovated  at  the  same 
time.  The  edgings  to  the  walks,  if  of  box,  will  probably  be  overgrown ;  in 
which  case  they  will  require  to  be  taken  up  and  replaced  by  young  plants 
from  a  nursery,  unless  the  occupier  be  content  to  take  up  the  old  bos,  and 
plant  it  in  rows  in  the  interior  of  the  garden,  in  the  manner  called  by 
gardeners  laying  in,  leaving  only  an  inch  or  two  of  the  plant  above  the 
surface,  in  which  state  it  will  commonly  throw  out  fresh  roots  from  the  side 
shoots,  and,  in  a  year,  be  fit  to  plant  out  along  the  walks  as  edgings.  Some 
gardeners  plant  old  box  at  once  as  edgiogs,  where  it  is  finally  to  remain, 
burying  the  plants  to  within  3  in.  of  the  ends  of  the  shoots ;  but  as,  from  the 
length  of  the  old  overgrown  box,  it  becomes  necessary  in  this  case  to  bend 
the  plants  in  planting  them,  and,  consequently,  many  of  them  are  broken, 
and  thus  are  liable  to  die  during  the  summer,  it  is  better  to  make  certain  of 
plants  that  will  live,  by  rooting  the  box  first  in  nursery  lines^  as  recom* 
mended  above.  In  almost  every  case  of  renovation,  of  whatever  material 
the  edgings  to  the  walks  may  have  been  made,  whether  grass,  thrift,  straw- 
berries, brick,  tile,  slate,  or  stone,  they  will  require  to  be  taken  up  and 
replaced,  if  not  renewed. 

231.  2^  tufff  if  there  be  any,  if  it  does  not  require  the  surface  on  which 
it  grows  to  be  relevelled,  may  be  renewed  by  digging  it  down,  forming  and 
consolidatiDg  the  surface  by  raking  and  rolling,  and  afterwards  sowing  grass 
seeds ;  or,  it'  expense  be  not  an  object,  fresh  turf  may  be  procured  from  an 
old  pasture.  In  many  cases,  however,  aU  the  renovation  that  will  be  required 
for  turf  will  be  the  filling  up  of  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  with  fine  aoi!, 
rolling  the  whole  firmly,  and  sowing  grass  seeds  in  the  bare  places  after 
the  first  shower ;  then  slightly  raking  it,  and  again  rolling  it  after  it  becomes 
dry. 

232.  The  moet  important  eonsideraUon^  however,  with  reference  to  reno- 
vatiDg  suburban  gardens,  is  the  state  of  the  trees  and  riirubs.  In  almost 
all  suburban  gardens  of  twenty  years'  standing,  this  will  be  found  to  be  most 
wretched.  The  ornamental  shrubs  will  commonly  be  found  to  consist  only 
of  the  coarser-growing  kinds,  which  have  remained  and  become  vigorous, 
afler  having  choked  up  and  destroyed  the  weaker  and  more  delicate  kinds; 
and  the  ornamental  trees  will  be  found  too  large,  •  overshading  everything, 
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and  rendering  Hm  groond  damp  and  unprodoetiTay  and  iha  aftiMMphara 
vnliealtlij.  The  frmt  trees  w£U  generally  be  cankered^  and  prodoeing  litda 
or  no  fimit;  and  Hie  little  wbich  they  do  prodnoe  will  hare  a  had  flaTour. 
The  frnit  ehmhe,  meh  as  the  gooseberry,  the  cnrrant,  and  the  raqtbeny,  will 
be  found  overgrown,  and  crowded  together  for  want  of  penning  and  thinning. 
The  only  effectual  ren&edy  for  these  evib  is,  to  root  out  the  whole  of  the 
ligneous  plants,  and  to  introduce  young  healthy  plants  in  their  slead.  There 
need  be  tfie  less  regret  at  doing  tiiis,  becanse  Uie  kinds  of  frnit  trees  and 
ihnibsy  and  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  that  were  planted  in  suburban 
gardens  twenty  years  sgo,  were  Tery  inferior  to  tiiose  which  may  now  be 
purchased  in  the  nurseries,  lliere  is  another  reason  why  it  will  almost 
always  become  necessary  to  root  out  the  fruit  trees  in  an  old  garden ;  which 
11,  that  their  roots  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  loo  deeply  buried  in  the  soiL 
The  main  cause  of  this  is,  that  they  hare  been  planted  too  deep  at  forst ;  that 
is,  the  soil  having  been  trenched  perhaps  2  or  8  feet  deep,  previously  to 
planting,  the  trees  have  been  planted  just  aa  deep  as  they  would  have  been 
on  aolid  ground ;  in  consequence  of  wbich,  and  of  the  watering  and  treading 
down  the  soil  to  the  roots  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  collar  of  the  tree  is,  the 
very  first  year,  2  or  3  indies  below  the  surfoce;  and  erery  year  afterwards, 
from  the  additions  made  to  the  soil  by  manure,  and  from  its  swelling  up  in 
consequenee  of  the  pulverisation  it  receives  by  culture,  the  root  of  the  tree 
becomes  still  more  and  more  deeply  buried,  till,  at  the  end  of  20  years,  the 
esUsr  is  periiaps  6  or  8  inches  deeper  in  ihe  sml  than  it  ought  to  be.  This 
burying  of  the  collar  is  the  grand  cause  of  the  unfruitfolness  of  fruit  trees  in 
amall  gardens;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  in  all  gardens  whatever ; 
and  thii  deep  burying  of  the  roots  is  just  as  hurtful  to  a  gooseberry,  a  currant, 
or  a  raspbmy,  as  it  is  to  an  apple,  a  pear,  or  a  plum.  In  the  case  of  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  it  ia  eqnaUy  injurious,  by  preventing  them  from  flowering. 
I(  therefore,  old  trees  and  shrubs  of  any  kind  are  to  be  retsined  in  reno- 
^*^g  the  garden,  they  will  require  to  be  taken  up,  and  replanted  with  their 
cdlara  rather  above  the  surfoce  than  under  it^  so  as  to  allow  for  the  sinking  of 
the  ground,  and  to  canse  the  tree,  even  when  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
Mtded,  to  have  the  appearance  of  growing  out  of  a  amall  mound.  If  we 
examine  thriving  treea  in  a 
state  of  nature,  we  shall  always 
67        find  that  the  collar  (that  is,  the 

point  of  junction  between  the        68 
stem  and  the  root)  riaes  above 
the  general  aurfoce,  aa  ahown  ^ 

injfy.  67.    On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  examine  treea  that  have  been  planted  by  man  in 
deeply  trenched  soils,  we  shall  generally  find  that,  though  planted  at  first  as 
shown  in  fig.  68.,  they  will,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  have  sunk,  as 
shown  in  fig,  60. ;  or,  if  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  ground  about  them 
level  by   adding  fresh 
69  1 1  aoil  aa  it  ainka,  they  will 

appear,  aa  in  fig.  70., 
with  their  collars  com- 
pletely buried,  and  their 
trunks  rising  out  of  the 
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soil  like  a  post  driven  into 
it  by  art,  instead  of  spring- 
ing firom  a  woody  base 
formed  by  the  roots,  like 
trees  and  shmbs  in  an  in- 
digenous state,  as  shown 
in^.  71.  *  In  replanting, 
either  with  trees  already  in  the  garden,  and  taken  up  in  order  to  have  their 
roots  raised  higher,  or  with  young  trees,  they  ought  always  to  be  planted  on 
little  hills,  more  or  less  in  the  manner  shown  in 
fig,  72.;  so  as  ultimately  to  settle  down  into 
flattened  protuberances,  as  in^.  67.  It  may 
be  asked  how  the  ground  is  to  be  cropped  close 
to  the  roots  of  trees  so  treated ;  to  which  we 
answer,  that  we  have  already  shown  in  pp.  76., 
77.,  the  utter  impossibility  of  fruit  trees  planted 
in  dug  ground  bearing  well,  unless  an  undug  space  be  kept  all  around  them. 
There  is  not  a  single  point  in  the  whole  culture  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  is  of 
equal  importance  to  that  of  keeping  the  collar  of  the  trunk  above  the  surface  ; 
and  there  is  not  one  which  is  more  generally  either  neglected,  or  by  some 
means  or  other  counteracted,  not  only  in  small,  but  in  large  gardens. 

233.  Where  U  it  proposed  to  retfun  ike  omameKtal  tkrubi  or  trees  alre&d^ 
exiaiing  in  an  M  fuburban  garden^  they  will  very  generally  require  to  be 
taken  up  and  replanted,  no  less  than  the  fruit  trees,  unless  they  should  be  so 
large  as  to  be  of  a  timber-like  size ;  in  which  case,  as  in  a  very  small  suburban 
garden  they  will  be  disproportionate  to  every  thing  about  them,  they  ought 
to  be  rooted  up  entirely.  The  only  remedy  for  trees  which  have  been  too 
deeply  planted,  besides  taking  them  up  and  replanting  them,  is  removing  the 
earth  which  covers  their  roots,  as  deep  as  the  lower  part  of  the  collar;  but,  as 
this  would  very  much  disfigure  any  garden,  whether  large  or  small,  it  is  a 
remedy  which  we  cannot  recommend  any  one  to  resort  to.  In  the  case  of 
the  smaller  shrubs,  whether  fruit-bearing  or  ornamental,  such  as  gooseberries, 
currants,  roses,  &c.,  there  need  never  be  the  slightest  hesitation  in  rooting  up 
such  as  have  been  too  deeply  planted,  throwing  them  away,  and  replacing 
them  with  young  plants  from  the  nurseries. 

234.  It  maysometmei  happen,  where  the  eoU  it  poor  and  thaUow,  and  the 
subsoil  gravel,  rock,  or  chalk,  that  ftxiit  or  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs  may  be 
suffering  for  want  of  nourishment,  and  may,  from  this  cause,  exhibit  canker 
or  mossiness  on  their  branches.  In  this  case,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  supply 
nourishment,  which  should  be  done,  not  by  digging  dung  into  the  soil,  but 
by  top-dressing  it  with  thoi^oughly  rotten  horse  or  cow  dung,  or  with  a  com- 
position of  soil  and  some  other  animal  or  mixed  manure.  Where  such  trees 
stand  in  dug  ground,  the  manure  may  be  slightly  forked  in ;  but  where  they 
stand  on  turf,  spreading  it  on  the  surface  in  autumn,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  there  during  winter,  will  be  suflScient.  Renovating  fruit  trees  by 
top-dressing  the  surface  has  the  double  advantage  of  rendering  them  more 
productive  of  fruit,  and  of  making  that  fruit  of  higher  flavour.  Even  when 
trees  have  been  too  deeply  planted,  if  their  collars  are  laid  bare,  and  the 
surface  soil  removed  for  2  or  3  feet  all  round,  to  within  2  or  3  inches  of  the 
main  roots,  and  afterwai  ds  the  surface  top-dressed,  from  the  trunk  as  far  as 
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the  roots  an  wupjfoued  to  extend,  the  evQt  of  deeppUnting  will  be  mitigated, 
it  being  understood  that  the  surface  is  never  to  be  afterwards  dug.  The 
fibrous  roots  are,  by  this  treatment,  tempted  to  come  up  to  the  surface  in 
search  of  the  nourishment  afforded  by  the  manure ;  and,  whenever  the  greater 
number  of  the  roots  of  a  tree  are  near  the  surface,  from  the  greater  warmth 
in  summer,  and  the  influence  of  the  air,  it  is  certain  to  blossom  and  bear 
well,  and,  without  being  over-luxuriant,  to  be  in  a  thriving  state. 

235.  The  mUy  rmmmmg  mbfeet  eamueted  mith  the  rencfoaium  <ff  mbmrbam 
gmrdau^  it  that  ofmseeti  amd  other  eerstm. — Where  these  have  not  been  kept 
down  by  vigilant  attention,  the  soil,  owing  to  the  state  of  closeness  and 
dampness  in  which  small  gardens  usually  are  kept,  will  be  found  teeming 
with  snails,  slugs,  and  worms ;  and  the  shoots  of  the  trees  with  the  eggs  of 
moths  and  other  insects.  In  winter,  the  snails  and  slugs  will  be  found  col- 
lected, for  shelter  and  protection,  under  evergreens,  among  stones,  or  any 
similar  materials  that  afford  them  shdter,  and  in  the  crevices  of  walls,  &c. 
The  most  effectual  mode,  when  they  are  in  large  quantities,  is,  to  collect 
them  by  hand,  and  then  destroy  them ;  and,  when  they  are  less  numerous,  to 
water  every  part  of  the  garden  thoroughly  and  repeatedly  with  clear  lime 
water,  which,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  their  bodies,  effectually  destroys 
snails,  slugs,  and  worms.  The  eggs  of  insects  attached  to  the  trees  should 
be  rubbed  off  with  a  hard  brush,  and  then  collected  by  band;  and,  early  in 
spring,  the  progress  of  any  that  remam  should  be  watched,  and  tobacco-water, 
lime-water,  or  soapsuds  (which  operate  in  the  same  manner  as  lime-water, 
but  are  longer  retained  on  the  plant,  in  consequence  of  the  greasy  medium 
in  which  the  alkali  is  enveloped),  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  insects  are 
hatched. 

236.  In  general^  we  may  observe  that,  though  there  may  be  some  advantage 
in  taking  possession  of  a  large  garden,  which  has  been  planted  for  some  years, 
on  account  of  the  fruit-trees  being  in  a  bearing  state,  and  the  ornamental 
trees  being  of  a  sufficient  size  to  produce  considerable  effect,  there  is  none 
whatever  in  occupying  an  old  suburban  garden.  With  all  such,  the  best 
mode  will  generally  be  found  to  be,  to  root  up  all  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
renovate  the  garden  by  improving  the  soil,  &c.,  laying  out  afiresh,  and 
replanting  entirely. 

§  6. — The  Garden  Tods  rehired  in  a  Suburban  Garden. 

237.  A  garden  engine  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  a  suburban  garden,  as  it 
affords  the  greatest  facility  for  watering  the  leaves  of  plants,  with  the  least 
possible  trouble ;  and  where  this  cannot  be  obtained,  a  syringe  is  indispensa- 
ble. Two  or  three  watering-pots  will  also  be  required,  and  at  least  one 
should  have  a  very  fine  rose. 

238.  The  principal  impUmente  required  will  be  a  spade,  a  small  iron  rake, 
a  small  fork,  and  a  hoe ;  a  trowel,  and  a  secateur  or  pruning  shears.  A  pair 
of  steps,  a  large  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  hammer  for  driving  nails  into  the  wall 
in  training,  will  also  be  useful ;  and  a  small  mowing  machine  may  be  added, 
if  expense  be  not  an  object. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

COUHTRT     yiLLAt. 

239.  CowUrp  vUku^  •Ten  of  the  ■nullett  lise^  differ  ficeni  mlKvlMUt  TiSa^ 
in  not  being  regulated  in  the  situation  of  the  honee  by  any  itieet  or  road. 
Hitherto,  we  have  been  limited,  by  the  neceedty  of  keepiDg  the  front  of  the 
houee  in  a  line  with  the  fronti  of  other  houaee ;  and  by  the  right4ined  boun- 
dary of  the  garden,  aa  well  as  by  its  eomparatiTely  limited  extent;  bnt  new 
we  are  releaeed  from  these  trammels,  unless  we  except  some  casea  where 
a  plot  of  ground  of  a  few  acres  in  extent^  may  be  bordered  by  straight  Ibie^ 
which  is  no  great  disadvantage  in  this  eomparatiTely  large  space,  and  mors 
especially  where  the  ground  lias  an  irr^ular  surface^  We  shall,  therefore, 
in  these  designs,  be  enabled  to  introdace  greater  variety,  as  well  as  a  greater 
number  of  objects,  in  each  design.  If  to  irregularity  of  outline,  and  the 
extent  of  a  few  acres,  irregularity  of  snr&oe  be  added,  and  the  ohoice  left 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  house,  aU  the  leading  desiderata  necessaiy  to 
make  a  fine  place  are  present ;  and,  whether  such  a  place  be  produced  or  not, 
will,  all  other  circumstances  (such  as  climate,  soil,  water,  &c.)  being  ftvoor- 
able,  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  designer,  and  the  liberality  of  his  employer 
in  regard  to  the  sum  to  be  laid  out. 
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OBNERAL   OBSERVATIOVrS  OH   OOUHTKT  VILLAS. 

240.  The  mMt  impartmti  point  of  deference  bettpeen  a  mbttr^oH  amd  a  eowUnf 
wiUa,  is  undoubtedly  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  never  fanning  part  of  a 
street  or  road :  but  there  are  several  other  distinctive  marks  of  difference.  In 
giving  designs  for  suburban  gardens,  we  have  supposed,  in  almost  eveiy 
case,  that  the  surface  is  flat,  and  the  space  limited ;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  beauties  to  be  produced  must  necessarily  be  included  within  the  enclosure. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  we  have  suggested  that  adjoining  trees,  and  other 
objects  might  be  sdmitted  to  view ;  and,  in  others,  that  unsightly  objects 
might  be  excluded  by  trees ;  but,  as  there  is  in  general,  very  litde  scope  for 
exercising  this  kind  of  art  in  laying  out  street  gardens^  we  hove  hitherto  not 
said  much  on  the  subject  In  the  gardens  of  which  we  are  now  about  to 
treat,  however,  and  especially  such  as  have  an  uneven  surface,  the  exterior 
landscape  necessarily  forms  a  constant  object  of  attention,  m  laying  out  the 
surface  of  the  area  within  the  boundary.  Without  a  nice  attention  to  the 
adjoiniog  grounds,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  planted,  built  on,  or  laid 
out;  and  adapting  the  foregrounds  and  middle  distances  to  them,  as  the  case 
may  require ;  the  effect  produced  wiU  not  be  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
landscape,  in  the  artlstical  sense  of  that  word. 

241.  What  constUtUes  an  ortMcal  hndtcape. — It  may  be  necessary  to 
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renfaid  the  genefal  vetder  lihat  by  a  UndBcape,  in  tiM  toiiie  in  which  it  h  under- 
■tood  by  eitiits,  ia  meant  a  scene,  rerdant,  arthitectorali  or  aquatic,  which 
can  be  eeen  by  the  eye  looking  horisontally  and  directly  in  front,  without 
moving  the  head;  which  eoniietg  of  strongly  marked  porta,  within  a  few  feet 
or  yards  of  the  eye,  fonning  what  is  called  the  foreground ;  which  contains  a 
number  of  parts  in  the  horiion,  sufficiently  distant  to  appear  greatly  dimi* 
niahed  in  dse,  which  is  called  the  distance ;  and  wfaieh  is  completed  by  an 
intennediate  portion  of  scenery,  netdier  so  indistinct  as  the  distaaoe,  nor  so 
large  and  bold,  nor  so  much  in  detail,  as  the  fbregroimd,  which  is  called  the 
middle  distance.  Such  landaeapes  admit  of  infinito  Tariety :  I.  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  space  within  which  the  three  component  parts  of  them,  via.  the 
fbregiound,  middle  distance,  aad  third  distan^,  are  contained;  and,  2.  as  to 
the  natnre,  number,  and  magnitude  of  the  ejects  which  fonn  each  of  these 
component  paits.  One  property,  however,  is  common  to  every  landscape  that 
is  satisfactory  to  the  eye ;  viz.  that  it  is  composed  of  parts  or  distances,  and 
that  these  are  not  km  than  three.  The  principle  on  which  this  ia  founded  is, 
tiiat  no  landscape  can  please  that  does  not  form  a  whole ;  and  that  three  are 
&e  smallest  number  of  parts  in  any  object  by  which  a  whole  can  be  prodneedt 
In  addition  to  constitnting  a  whole,  a  landscape  may  be  expressive  of  different 
other  kinds  of  beauty :  it  may  be  gay  or  gloomy,  simple  or  intricate,  and  so 
on ;  and  though  the  landscape-gardener  may  not  always  have  it  in  his  power 
to  eoafor  mueh  expression  of  this  kind,  yet  he  is  always  able  to  form  a  iHiole, 
and,  if  he  does  not  do  this,  he  is  without  excuse. 

242.  The  dittaiti  scenery  should  always  be  considered  in  laying  out  a  country 
vifla.  Having  endeavoured  to  give  the  general  reader  a  dear  idea  of  what 
constitutes  an  artistical  landscape,  our  next  object  is  to  impress  on  his  mind 
the  propoeitton,  that  in  every  well  laid  out  place  there  will  be  a  considerable 
number  of  views,  eonsistrog  of  at  least  three  distances ;  all  more  <Hr  less  strik- 
ing or  captivating,  and  all  more  or  less  forcing  themselves  on  the  attention  of 
the  spectator.  These  views  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  windows  of  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  of  the  house,  from  the  walks  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  or  from 
seats  placed  in  different  parts  of  them.  If,  in  moving  along  the  walks^  one 
part  of  the  scenery  be-  found  just  as  interesting  as  another,  and  none  capable 
of  attracting  much  attention,  then  the  artist  has  failed  in  his  attempt  to  create 
a  series  of  landscapes.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  he  has  not  created 
beantiea  of  another  kind ;  for  there  may  be  handsome  beds  of  flowers,  elegant 
acalpturesque  objects,  and  fine  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs:  but  these 
beanties  belong  to  floriculture,  architectural  decoration,  and  arboriculture, 
and  not  to  landscape-gardening.  Neither  does  it  follow  that  every  step  in  a 
pleasure-ground  ought  to  produce  a  new  and  striking  landscape,  though  this 
is  practicable  under  very  fisvourable  circumstances ;  and  we  shall  show,  from 
a  garden  of  less  than  an  acre  in  extent,  how  upwards  of  a  score  of  striking 
landscapes  may  be  produced  in  almost  immediate  succession.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  every  landscape  should  have  its  third  distance  beyond  the 
Hmita  of  the  area  under  the  control  of  the  landscape-gardener :  on  the  con^ 
trary,  this  distance  may  always  be  obtained  within  the  grounds  when  it  cannot 
be  found  beyond  them ;  though  the  views,  under  such  circumstances,  will  be 
confined  ralher  than  grand.  It  is  principally  to  effect  this  sort  of  ploasing, 
gardsnesque,  or  picturesque  views,  that  sculptural  and  architectural  objects 
are  introduced  into  gardens. 
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243.  The  Ao«i«. — In  proceeding  to  lay  out  the  gronnde  of  a  ooontrj 
residence,  the  firat  point  that  requires  to  he  determined  is,  the  sitoation  of  the 
house  and  domestic  offices ;  the  latter  including  the  kitchen-court  and  the 
stahle-court  We  have  already  said  so  much  on  the  advantages  of  a  situation 
for  the  house  so  far  elevated  as  to  he  commanding,  and  on  a  soil  so  dty,  and 
a  surface  so  open,  as  to  be  healthy,  that  we  shall  not  enlarge  further  upon 
these  suhjects  here ;  hut  the  site  of  the  house,  relatively  to  the  public  road 
and  the  boundary  fence,  remains  to  he  considered.  Where  there  are  offensive 
objects  in  or  near  the  boundary,  there  is  a  motive  for  placing  the  house  at  a 
distance  from  it ;  but,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  house  may  be  set  down 
on  the  spot  containing  the  best  views,  provided  that  spot  allows  of  properly 
placing  and  disposing  of  the  offices  and  kitchen-garden.  Where  it  is  intended 
that  the  establishment  shall  be  small,  there  will  often  be  found  great  conve- 
nience in  placing  the  house  near  the  public  road  and  main  entrance,  in  order 
to  lessen  tile  labour  of  servants  in  attending  the  gates.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  caee  of  complete  establishments,  a  situation  at  some  distance  from  the 
public  road  has  the  advantage  of  concentrating  the  business  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  thus  bringing  all  the  servants  more  immediately  under  the  eye 
and  control  of  the  master  and  mistress.  Where  it  is  desired  to  make  a  place 
look  larger  than  it  is,  an  advantage  is  gained  by  placing  the  house  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  entrance-lodge ;  because  the  approach  road  is  thus 
lengthened,  and  the  impression  on  the  stranger,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  place,  is  heightened  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  space  which  he  has  to 
travel  over  between  the  entrance-lodge  and  the  front  door  of  the  mansion. 
This  idea  of  extent  is  greatly  increased  when  the  approach  road  separates  into 
two  branches  at  a  short  distance  within  the  entrance-gates,  and  where  one 
road  is  devoted  to  going  to  the  mansion,  and  the  other  to  returning  from  it; 
provided,  however,  that  the  one  road  is  not  seen  from  the  other. 

244.  The  offices. — It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  kitchen-court 
should  always  be  immediately  connected  with  the  mansion ;  and  that  in  some 
cases,  as  in  small  houses,  the  kitchen  and  other  offices  should  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  under  the  principal  floor  of  the  house.  The  drying-ground  is  most 
conveniently  placed  between  the  kitchen-court  and  the  stable-court;  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  drying-ground  is  a  suitable  situation  for  a  poultry- 
yard,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  an  essential  addition  to  every  kind  of 
residence  which  contains  an  acre  or  two  of  land ;  and,  also,  for  the  cow-house 
and  piggery,  where  only  one  or  two  cows  are  kept,  and  no  more  pigs  than 
are  necessary  to  eat  up  the  refiise.  The  stable  offices  should  be  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  kitchen  offices,  in  order  that  the  servants  employed  in  them 
may  be  within  hearing  of  the  bells  by  which  they  are  called ;  that  as  little 
time  as  possible  should  he  lost  after  ordering  a  carriage,  till  it  appears  at  the 
door;  and  that  the  master  may  inspect  his  horses,  carriages,  and  dogs,  with 
little  trouble,  during  severe  weather. 

245.  The  extent  of  the  accommodation  of  the  hotue  and  offices  will  vary  with 
the  style  of  expenditure  of  the  family;  and  the  st}le  of  architecture  will 
depend  on  the  taste  of  the  proprietor ;  and,  therefore,  neither  require  to  be 
here  enlarged  on.  In  order  that  access  may  he  readily  obtained  to  botii  the 
kitchen  and  stable  offices  by  servants  and  tradesmen,  without  crossing  before 
the  entrance-front  of  the  house,  these  offices  should  always  be  placed  on  that 
side  of  the  house  which  is  next  the  entrance-lodge. 
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946.  n§  kkekem-ffoirden  should  be  near  the  stable  offices,  for  the  supply  of 
miiniire;  and  so  placed,  that  it  may  be  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house, 
for  the  convenience  of  daily  bringing  to  the  kitchen  the  yegetahles  which  it 
produces.  It  is  also  desirable  to  |have  the  kitchen-garden  so  situated  that 
ready  access  may  be  had  to  it  by  the  master  and  mistress ;  because,  in  all 
small  places,  it  it  a  part  of  the  out-door  establishment  which  is  more  Arequently 
▼isited  by  the  family  than  any  other ;  being  always  interesting  from  the 
variety  of  operations  carrying  on  in  it,  and  the  constant  succession  of  pro- 
ductions in  which  the  mistress  of  the  family,  more  particularly,  takes  a 
daily  interest  If  the  kitchen-garden  be  placed  near  the  offices,  it  will 
necessarily  be  situated  between  the  house  and  the  entrance-lodge ;  and,  con- 
•equently,  be  readily  accessible  to  carts  bringing  manure,  or  soils,  or  other 
materials  for  the  garden,  from  a  distance,  and  also  to  the  visits  of  neighbour- 
ing gardeners.  In  many  small  places,  it  is,  for  this  reason,  convenient  to 
have  the  kitchen-garden  near  that  part  of  the  boundary  which  lies  along  the 
public  road,  in  order  to  have  a  carriage  entrance  directly  from  the  latter. 
This  is  also  very  frequently  the  case  with  the  stable  offices,  in  order  to  admit 
of  bringing  in  hay,  straw,  com,  &c.,  without  carting  these  along  the  approach- 
road  to  the  mansion.  Where,  however,  the  house  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the 
public  road,  thb  can  neither  be  the  case  with  the  kitchen  garden  nor  the 
stable  offices ;  for,  in  residences  of  limited  extent,  nothing  will  compensate 
for  having  these  essential  parts  of  an  establishment  at  a  distance  from  the 
centre,  to  which  they  are  to  contribute  their  quota  of  comfort  and  enjoyment. 
The  kitchen-garden  should  consist  of  a  wall  for  the  growth  of  the  finer  hardy 
fruits,  which  wall  is  generally  made  to  surround  the  enclosure;  borders, 
protected  by  the  wall,  or  by  hedges  or  temporary  screens,  for  growing  early 
crops;  open  compartments,  unencumbered  by  standard  trees,  for  the  culture 
of  the  main  crops  of  culinary  vegetables ;  a  reserve-ground,  or  nursery,  for 
bringing  forward  plants  in  their  young  state,  till  they  are  fit  to  transplant 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  as  well  as  for  keeping  a  stock  to  supply 
blanks  occasioned  by  accidental  deaths ;  and  a  forcing-ground.  The  borders, 
and  the  compartments  of  the  main  garden,  are  generally  laid  out  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram  or  square,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall  with  a  border  on  the 
outside,  in  order  that  fruit  trees  may  be  trained  on  that  side  of  the  wall,  as 
well  as  on  the  inside.  The  reserve -garden  and  forcing-ground  are  usually 
inclttded  in  a  small  square  or  parallelogram ;  at  one  end,  or  on  one  side,  of 
the  large  square,  and  in  or  near  this  small  square,  is  generally  placed  the 
gardener's  house.  The  forcing-houses  may  consist  of  pits  of  different  dimen- 
sions, heated  by  flues  or  hoi  water ;  of  wooden  frames,  placed  on  open  brick- 
work, and  heated  by  outside  linings  of  dung,  tan,  or  leaves ;  and  of  walled 
pits,  not  heated  by  artificial  means,  but  simply  protected  by  a  covering  of 
glsss.  Forcing-houses,  in  the  general  sense  in  which  that  expression  is  under- 
itood,  may  now  be  altogether  di>pensed  with  in  moderate-sized  gardens ;  and 
thus  the  great  expense  both  of  their  original  construction,  and  annual  repairs 
of  glass,  &c.,  may  be  avoided.  A  forcing- house,  such  as  was  constructed 
^aiiy  or  forty  years  ago,  consists  of  a  glass  roof,  more  or  less  lofty,  and 
placed  against  a  high  wall ;  a  glass  front,  and  glass  ends ;  with  the  interior 
laid  out  with  at  least  one  walk,  which  is  generally  paved ;  or  with  a  raised 
bed  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  parapet  walls,  flues,  and  a  paved  walk.  A 
pit,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  is  now  built  in  the  best  forcing-grounds. 
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whether  large  or  mall,  has  the  side  and  end  walls  of  masonry ;  the  back 
wall  seldom  above  7  or  8  feet  high ;  no  {Ntft  glass  bat  the  roof,  and  commonly 
with  only  one  narrow  walk  at  the  back.  The  saving,  both  in  original  con- 
stroction  and  in  future  repairs,  is  obvious ;  and  every  good  gardener  knows 
that  in  such  houses  the  forcing  is  not  only  eondacted  with  less  labour  and 
expense,  but  in  general  produces  better  results,  than  in  large  houses. 

247.  Tke  etmiervatary  and  Jhwer-fforden. — ^The  conservatory  has  been 
already  treated  o(  as  an  appendage  to  the  mansion,  in  pp.  54.  to  57.  inclu« 
sive,  and  several  designs  for  conservatories  and  other  kinds  of  plant-houses 
will  be  given  in  an  after  part  of  this  work.  To  be  truly  enjoyed  as  a  luzory, 
it  ought  to  be  connected  with  the  house,  and  entered  from  one  or  more  of  the 
principal  living  rooms.  The  flower-garden  ought  to  be  near  the  conaervatoiy, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  at  all  times  reached  from  the  house  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  also  that  it  may,  by  its  richness  and  high  keeping,  add  to  the  appeanusee 
of  art  and  refinement  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mansion.  Conserva- 
tories may  either  be  of  glass  on  all  sides,  and  connected  with  the  mansion  by 
one  end ;  or  they  may  be  placed  lengthwise  against  the  mansion,  or  against 
a  wall  projected  from  it,  or  against  the  offices ;  in  eitlier  of  which  cases,  only 
the  front  and  the  roof  need  to  be  of  glass.  The  latter  kind  of  conaervatcMcies,  or 
green-houses,  are  always  heated  and  managed  at  less  expense  in  the  winter 
season,  than  those  which  are  of  glass  on  all  sides ;  and  the  plants  in  all  con- 
servatories always  look  well  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  artificial  heat 
required.  The  main  reason  why  a  conservatory  with  glass  only  on  one  side 
requires  so  much  less  artificial  heat  in  the  winter  time  is,  that  the  glaiMd  side 
is  generally  contrived  so  as  to  firont  the  south ;  and,  while  this  and  the  glass 
roof  admit  all  the  rays  that  the  sun  gives  at  that  season,  the  thick  wall  on 
the  north  side  protects  the  conservatory  from  the  cold  north  winds.  A  veiy 
convenient  arrangement,  where  the  aspect  is  suitable,  is,  to  place  the  con- 
servatory against  the  exterior  wall  of  the  buildings  of  the  kitchen-court ;  and, 
between  this  and  the  kitchen-garden,  to  form  a  fined  conservative  wall  against 
the  drying-ground,  poultry-yard,  and  stables,  and  to  continue  it  on,  either  in 
straight  or  in  curved  lines,  or  in  a  combination  of  these,  as  far  as  the  wall  of 
the  kitchen-garden.  The  flower-garden  might,  in  this  case,  be  plaoed  in 
some  part  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  conservative  wall,  that  is  to  say,  the 
general  flower-garden ;  because,  where  there  is  a  great  attachment  to  plants^ 
and  the  place  consists  of  two  or  three  acres,  there  may  be  an  American  gar- 
den, an  ericetum,  an  alpine  garden,  a  marsh  garden,  an  aquarium,  &e. 
(which  may  all  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  flower-gardens),  in 
various  parts  of  the  grounds. 

248.  The  drainage  of  the  house  and  ofiices,  and  of  the  entire  plaoe,  may 
next  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  country,  in  general,  there  are  no 
public  sewers,  as  there  are  near  large  towns ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  are  road- 
side, or  field,  ditches,  and  natural  brooks,  which  receive  the  surface  water 
produced  by  the  rains  on  the  given  tract  of  country ;  and  into  these  all  drains, 
whether  for  drying  the  soil,  or  carrying  ofl*  the  waste  water  firom  the  dwelling* 
house  and  offices,  must  be  made  to  empty  themselves.  In  general,  these 
onght  to  be  one  main  drain  from  the  house,  through  the  centre  of  the  covrts 
of  offices,  to  a  large  liquid  manure  tank ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  there  may 
be  two  tanks,  that  the  one  may  be  filling  while  the  other  is  bemg  emptied. 
If  the  manure  produced  in  these  tanks  be  properiy  valued,  and,  consequently, 
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carried  away  at  it  is  duly  fermented,  there  will  seldom  be  any  overflow ;  but 
nerertiieless,  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  this  occurring,  there  ought 
to  be  a  drain  from  the  tanks  continued  to  the  boundary  of  the  property,  and 
thence  into  the  nearest  ditch  or  brook.  This  drain,  between  its  origin  at  the 
house  and  the  manure  tanks,  ought  to  have  all  the  communications  with  it 
furnished  with  proper  traps,  to  prevent  the  rising  of  smells ;  and,  where  it 
communicates  with  the  tanks,  and  also  at  its  commencement  and  at  its  exit 
into  the  public  drain,  there  ought  to  be  either  cast-iron  gratings,  or  water 
traps,  to  exclude  rats. 

249.  Trapt  to  prevent  smelU  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  they  are  generally 
from  6 in.  to  lit  square  on  the  upper  surface,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  tiiat  is  supposed  likely  to  pass  through  them.  The  construction  and 
action  of  such  a  trap  will  readily  be  un- 
derstood by  the  section,/^.  73. ;  in  which 
X  is  the  grated  covering  to  the  basin  of 
the  trap,  and  y  the  funnel  through  which 
the  water  escapes  to  the  drain.  Water 
falling  into  this  trap  through  the  cover 
(x)  escapes  by  the  funnel  (y) ;  but  the 
bell-shaped  cover  placed  over  this  flmnel, 
by  dipping  into  the  water  all  round  it, 
prevents  the  escape  of  air  upwards.  In 
order  that  such  a  trap  may  be  protected 

from  the  effects  of  frost,  it  is  convenient  to  have  it  sunk  1  fl.  or  1  ft.  6  in.  in 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  an  ordinary  cast-iron  grating,  on  a  level  with 
the  surrounding  surface.  The  funnel  may  communicate  with  the  drain, 
either  through  the  top  or  sides.  As  the  basin  of  the  trap  will  be  liable,  after 
being  a  certain  time  in  use,  to  become  filled  up  with  sand  or  other  earthy 
matters,  the  grated  cover  to  which  the  bell  is  attached  is  not  fixed  to  the 
basin,  but  may  be  lifted  out  at  pleasure,  to  admit  of  emptying  the  latter. 

250.  A  waier-trapy  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  progress  of  rats  along 
a  drain,  is  formed  by  sinking  a  pit  in  the 
bottom  of  the  drain,  say  1  ft  6  in.  or  2  ft 
deep,  and  suspending  a  piece  of  flagstone 
aeroas  it,  from  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
cover  of  the  drain,  to  within  6  in.  of  its 
bottom;  the  flagstone  being  built  into 
the  sides  of  the  drain  and  pit  This 
construction  will  readily  be  understood 
by  the  vertical  section,  Jiy.  74.,  and  the 
horizontal  section,  fy,  75.  In  these 
sections,  a  a  represent  the  line  of  direc- 
tion of  the  drain ;  b  the  flagstone  which 
forms  the  dip  or  trap;  and  e  the  flag- 
stone which  serves  as  a  cover,  and  which  admits  of  being  taken  off  without 
disturbing  the  dip-stone,  iu  order  to  clear 
out  the  well,  or  pit,  of  the  trap.  The 
action  of  such  a  trap  is  sufliciently 
obvious.  No  animal  can  pass  it  without 
diving  under  the  dip-stone ;  and  this,  it 
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18  ascertained  from  experience,  rats  will  not  do,  unlets  where  the  water  is 
clear,  and  both  sides  of  the  trap  are  fully  exposed  to  the  day,  in  which  case 
they  will  dive  under  the  dip-stone  and  ascend  on  the  other  side,  thouf^h  the 
stone  should  descend  several  feet  into  the  pit.  It  shonld  be  observed,  that 
only  a  small  space  of  about  half  an  inch  is  left  between  the  dip-stone  and  the 
cover ;  this  space  is  essential,  in  order  to  admit  the  passage  of  air ;  for 
though  the  water  would  escape  without  it,  yet  it  would  be  at  a  much  lower 
rate.  It  may  be  useful  to  observe  here,  that  all  underground  drains  from 
offices,  or  from  any  part  of  an  estate,  which  are  intended  to  cany  away  night 
soil,  or  any  earthy  matter,  ought  to  have  a  certain  slope  or  inclination ;  with 
the  bottom  of  the  drain  not  flat,  but  concave,  and  generally  so  much  so  as 
to  form  the  section  of  a  semicircle.  A  semicircular  bottom,  and  a  slope  of 
l^in.  in  10  ft.,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  builders,  will  enable  any  drain, 
with  a  tolerable  supply  of  water,  to  carry  off  all  the  nightsoil  suspended  in  it ; 
but,  where  there  are  sand  or  small  gravel,  pieces  of  bones,  broken  crockery, 
and  other  matters  of  that  description,  to  be  carried  away,  the  slope  requires 
to  be  at  least  3  in.  in  10  ft. 

25 J.  If  the  Mubtoil  of  the  property  be  dry,  very  few  drains  in  the  grounds, 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  soil,  will  be  required ;  but,  if  the  soil  be  loamy, 
or  on  a  retentive  bottom,  every  part  of  it  will  require  under^ draining.    The 
kitchen- garden  must  be  more  thoroughly  drained  than  the  general  turfiice, 
which  is  to  be  laid  down  under  grass,  or  planted  with  trees,  because  the 
excellence  of  culinary  produce  depends  chiefly  on  the  culture  of  the  soil ;  and 
an  extra  attention  to  drainage  must  be  paid  in  the  flower-garden,  and  in  aU 
those  parts  of  the  lawn  (especially  such  as  are  near  the  gravel-walks)  which 
are  liable  to  be  much  walked  on  in  autumn  or  spring.    Whether  the  subsoil 
be  naturally  dry  or  wet,  every  walk  and  road,  whether  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
the  flower-garden,  the  pleasure-ground,  or  forming  the  approach  roads  to  the 
mansion,  and  the  branches  to  the  offices,  will  require  to  be  drained,  for  the 
sake  of  absorbing  as  completely  as  possible  the  water  that  falls  on  them  dming 
heavy  rains,  or  is  produced  by  the  thawing  of  snow.     For  this  purpose,  a 
drain  should  be  conducted  along  one  side  of  the  walk,  imder  the  gravel  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  either  under  the  gravel,  or  under  the  turf,  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds  ;  and  to  this  drain  small  grated  openings  should  be  made,  at  regular 
distances,  along  one  side  of  the  walk.    Where  the  walks  in  the  pleasure- 
ground  are  of  great  length,  branch  drains  require  to  be  introduced  at  certain 
distances  in  the  lowest  situations,  in  order  to  conduct  the  water  collected  in 
the  drains  along  the  walks  to  the  nearest  public  drain.    The  drains  along  the 
walks  should  be  what  are  called  box  or  barrel  drains ;  the  former  having  a 
bottom  and  sqtiare  sides,  with  a  flagstone  cover, 
as  in  fg,  76. ;   and  the  latter  being  a  circular 
cylinder  of  brickwork,  a  section  of  which  it 
shown  in  fig.  77.    Small  iron  or  stone  gratings 
on  the  surface  communicate  with  the  drains 
2J      by  short  upright  shaAs,  9  in.  square  in  the 
clear  within;  and,  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain> 
immediately  under  each  shaft,  a  pit  is  formed,  and  walled  on  the  sides, 
a  foot  square  within,  and  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  or  more  in  depth,  as  in  the 
section  fig,  78.    The  use  of  this  pit  is  to  receive  the  sand  that  it  carried 
through  the  grating  with  the  water,  immediately  alter  very  heavy  thowera  in 
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•mminer ;  and  thua  to  prevent  the  tand  (rom 

being  carried  along  the  drain,  and  in  a  few 

jears  choking  it  up.     Once  a  year,   the 

grating  at  top  ii  taken  off,  and  the  deposit 

of  sand  taken  out  with  a  spade  having  a 

kneed  blade;,  and  by  this  means  not  only 

may  the  drains  be  kept  quite  clear  and 

effective  for  many  years,  but  much  smaller 

and  less  expensive  drains  may  be  made  at 

first.    Where  the  subsoil  is  sandy,  gravelly, 

or  rocky,  and  where  it  is  not  considered 

esseatial  to  use  the  walks  immediately  after 

rain,  drains  of  the  box  or  barrel  kind  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  common 

nibble  drains  formed  by  filling  up  a  trench  with  round  stones,  to  within  a 

few  inches  of  the  surface,  as  in^^.  79.,  and  terminating 

it  by  aaomewhat  coarser  portion  of  the  common  gravel 

used  in  forming  the  walk,  through  which  the  water 

win  percolate,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 

drain.     In  flower-gardens,  and  indeed  in  extensive 

shrubberies,  brick  traps  of  the  kind  described  above 

may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  bell-trap  represented 

in  fig,  73.,  or  some  other  trap  of  the  kind,  may  be 

made  -use  of;  but,  in  this  case,  these  traps  must  be 

cleaned  out  after  every  shower  of  rain. 

252.  Drainage  map. — In  all  extensive  establishments,  and  even  in  small 
ones,  where  the  drainage  is  in  any  degree  intricate,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
map  exclusively  devoted  to  the  under-drains,  which  should  be  accurately  laid 
down  on  it^  and  accompanied  by  sections  and  dimensions,  taken  in  different 
parts  of  the  course  of  the  drains,  and  projected  on  the  plan  alongside  of  the 
points  where  they  were  taken,  iivery  successive  addition  and  alteration  should 
be  introduced  in  the  plan  when  made,  and  accompanied  by  the  date.  The 
use  of  such  a  plan  is  twofold:  1.  to  show  the  precise  situation  of  the  drains 
already  existing,  when  any  new  drain  is  to  be  made ;  and,  2.,  as  a  guide  when 
any  drain  becomes  stopped  up,  and  the  point  of  stoppage  is  uncertain.  By 
penetratbg  into  the  suspected  drains  at  different  distances,  though  onlj^with 
a  boring  auger,  or  even  in  some  cases  with  a  crowbar,  an  immense  deal  of 
labour  may  be  saved  in  detecting  the  seat  of  the  evil ;  especially  in  cases 
where  the  principal  servants  have  been  changed  since  the  drains  were  last 

253.  ITie  pleasure^oundtf  in  places  of  only  two  or  three  acres  in  extent, 
may  generally  be  considered  as  including  the  whole  of  the  grounds,  with  the 
exception  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  house  and  offices,  and  by  the  kitchen • 
garden.  The  number  and  the  direction  of  the  walks  through  this  space  will 
depend  on  various  circumstances,  but  chiefly  on  the  taste  of  the  family  for 
flowers  and  shrubs,  and  the  annual  expense  which  they  are  willing  to  incur 
in  keeping  the  grounds  in  order.  In  general,  the  walks  should  be  so  far  apart, 
or  so  hidden  or  disguised  by  undulations  of  the  surface  or  by  planting,  that 
more  than  one  walk  shall  never  be  seen  at  a  time.  In  irregular  surfaces, 
therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  walks  may  be  much  more  numerous  than  in 
wach  as  are  even  or  flat ;  and,  in  surfaces  richly  varied  by  groups  of  trees  or 
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shrabs,  the  walks  may  be  closer  together  than  where  the  surface  is  chiefly  in 
naked  glades  of  lawn.  The  cheapest-kept  pleasure-ground  is,  generally,  that 
in  which  there  are  fewest  walks,  and  broadest  glades  of  lawn  ;  while  the  moat 
expensive  are  those  where  the  surface  is  full  of  inequalities,  the  groups  of  trees 
and  shrubs  numerous,  and  the  glades  of  lawn  narrow.  In  general,  in  proportion 
as  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  varied,  so  will  be  the  beauty  produced  in  any 
given  space ;  more  pictorial  effect  being  found  in  one  acre  of  undulations,  than 
in  three  of  level  surface,  the  art  and  skill  displayed  being  in  both  cases  alike. 
254.  The  directum  of  the  walks  should  never  appear  to  be  forced,  or  to  con- 
sist of  bends  made  obviously  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  walk  longer,  or  of 
avoiding  a  straight  line.  The  direction  may  be  straight  or  curvilinear,  accord^ 
ing  as  tibe  one  or  the  other  maybe  required  on  account  of  the  objects  «t  which 
the  walks  are  to  touch ;  or  apparently  occasioned  by  obstructions  on  the 
ground,  either  natural  or  artificial.  In  curvilinear  walks,  no  bend  should  ever 
be  made  that  has  not  an  obvious  cause  in  the  disposition  of  the  flower-beds,  or 
of  the  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs  placed  along  its  margin,  or  in  the  inequalities 
of  the  suiface  of  the  ground.  Thus,  if  it  be  thought  desirable  to  have  a  curved 
walk,  as  shown  in  Jig.  80.,  flowers  80 

or  shrubs  should  be  planted,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  to  give 
an  apparent  reason  for  the  curves. 
Straight  walks,  where  they  are  in- 
troduced, should  have  an  obvious  reason  visible  for  their  being  straight; 
such  as  an  accompanying  wall,  a  row  of  trees  at  rej^ular  distances,  or  a 
covering  of  trellis-work,  &c.  In  large  places,  the  pleasure-ground,  and  con- 
sequently the  walks  belonging  to  it,  are  generally  confined  to  grounds  on 
one  or  on  two  sides  of  the  mansion;  while  the  grounds  on  the  opposite 
side  are  considered  in  the  nature  of  park  scenery ;  but  the  grounds  of  coun- 
try villas,  such  as  those  under  discussion,  are,  as  already  observed,  gene- 
rally considered  as  consisting  wholly  of  pleasure-ground ;  and,  consequently, 
the  walks  are  carried  through  the  scenery  on  the  entrance  front,  as  well  as  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  or  what  is  called  the  lawn  front.  The  grounds 
on  the  side  next  the  entrance  front,  however,  being  more  exposed  to  strangers 
coming  along  the  approach  road,  have  generally  fewer  walks,  and  these  are 
accompanied  by  groups  more  frequently  of  trees  and  shrubs,  than  of  flowers ; 
and  by  scenery,  generally  in  a  subordinate  style  of  decoration.  As  the  main 
walk  through  the  pleasure-grounds  generally  requires,  on  the  side  of  the 
entrance  front,  to  cross  the  approach  road,  if  the  surface  be  much  varied,  or 
expense  be  not  an  object,  the  walk  may  cross  the  approach  on  an  archway 
thrown  over  it,  or  by  a  tunnel  carried  under  it :  in  either  case,  the  road  being 
concealed  from  the  spectator  on  the  walk,  and  the  walk  from  the  spectator  on 
the  road,  by  planting.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  greatly  to  increase 
the  apparent  extent  of  the  grounds ;  and,  indeed,  in  places  where  the  surfbce 
is  naturally  varied,  and  the  sub»oil  dry,  the  spectator  may  be  led  three  or  four 
times  over  the  whole  of  the  grounds,  while,  as  he  every  moment  enters  on  new 
scenery,  he  fancies  he  is  traversing  a  place  of  three  or  four  times  its  real  extent. 
The  great  art  of  managing  this  description  of  scenery  consists  in  the  judicious 
use  of  tunnels,  bridges,  and  raised  surfaces  in  the  form  of  wavy  ridges,  having 
their  sides  clothed  with  evergreens,  and  walks  along  their  summits,  and  in  the 
narrow  winding  valleys  between  them.    Those  who  have  never  seen  this  kind 
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of  art  applied  to  garden  scenery  will  scarcely  credit  how  easy  it  is  by  it  to 
conceal  one  walk  from  another  closely  adjoining  it ;  and  what  a  magical  effect 
may  be  produced  in  a  very  small  space  by  this  kind  of  landscape  gardening. 

S55.  On  varied  wrfaces,  the  general  principles  which  we  have  laid  down 
for  the  direction  of  walks  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  principle  of 
displaying  to  advantage  such  distant  views  as  are  considered  good,  and  dis- 
guising or  concealing  such  as  are  indifferent  or  bad.  The  object  is,  to  show 
aa  many  handsome  landscapes  as  possible,  and  to  conceal  aJl  diaagreeable 
objects.  Thus,  the  walks  which  are  conducted  round  any  place  should,  aa 
already  observed,  p.  157.,  conduct  to  all  the  fine  and  striking  points  of  view ; 
so  that,  while  none  of  these  escape  the  attention  of  the  spectator,  no  inhar- 
monious or  offensive  object  obtrudes  itself  on  his  notice. 

256.  Tike  breadth  of  pleaturt-ground  walks  may  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  place ;  though  they  should  seldom  be  narrower  than  6  ft,  and, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  house,  should  rarely  be  broader 
than  12  ft.  In  general,  there  ought  to  be  a  main  walk  proceeding  from  the 
house,  and  making,  as  it  were,  the  tour  of  the  place ;  and  this  walk,  even  in 
small  residences,  may  commence  at  the  house  in  a  terrace  parallel  to  the 
walks,  and  10  fl.  or  12  ft.,  or  more,  in  breadth ;  and  branch  out  to  the  right 
and  left  into  main  walks,  commencing  of  the  width  of  the  terrace,  or  nearly 
so,  and  gradually  diminishing,  till  they  are  at  such  a  distance  from  the  house 
as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  spectator  from  the  terrace,  where  they 
need  not  exceed  the  width  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft. ;  which  width  may  be  continued 
throughout  the  remainder  of  their  length.  This  is  done  in  the  grounds  at 
Ken  Wood,  views  of  which  are  given  in  an  after  part  of  this  work ;  and  the 
effect  is  at  once  to  increase  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  about  the  house,  and 
to  add  to  the  apparent  grandeur  and  length  of  the  walks  proceeding  from  it. 
The  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  beds  which  are  to  be  dug  and  kept  planted 
with  flowers,  ought  always  to  be  separated  from  the  walk  by  a  verge  or  margin 
of  turf;  which,  for  the  convenience  of  mowing,  and  of  always  presenting  a 
healthy  green  surface,  should  not  be  less  than  2  ft  in  width.  This  applies  to 
all  the  open  parts  of  the  pleasure-ground  scenery;  but,  where  the  walk 
proceeds  through  dark  shady  woods,  the  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  brought 
close  up  to  it;  and,  the  ground  being  clothed  with  the  branches  of  the  latter, 
their  appearance  will  leave  no  room  to  regret  the  absence  of  turf.  Even  in 
open  pleasure-ground  scenery,  a  tree  or  a  shrub  may  sometimes  be  planted 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  walk,  and  may  occasionally  project  partially  over  it, 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  in  order  to  produce  particular  effects.  In  this 
and  every  other  case  of  the  application  of  general  princij^es  and  rules,  such 
deviations  may  be  made  as  are  justified  by  the  striking  nature  of  the  results  ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  those  features  which  principally  distinguish  one 
place  from  another,  are  either  the  results  of  fortunate  accidents,  or  unavoidable 
deviations  from  ordinary  rules. 

257.  Grau  walks. — Besides  gravel  walks,  there  ought,  in  every  case  where 
there  is  a  lawn  of  an  acre  or  two  in  extent,  to  be  either  broad  margins  of  turf 
to  the  main  walk,  running  parallel  to  the  gravel,  on  which  persons  may  walk 
abreaat  with  those  on  the  hard  surface;  or  glades  in  the  interior  of  the 
scenery,  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of  two  or  three  persons  making  the  tour  of 
the  place  on  them,  instead  of  doing  so  on  the  gravel.  In  short,  it  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  that  the  enjoyment  of  walking  on  turf  is  to  most  persons  much 
greater  than  that  of  walking  on  gravel ;  and  that  the  preference  given  to  the 
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latter  material,  for  what  may  be  called  the  every  day  walks  of  a  place,  ii 
owing  to  its  firmness  and  dryness  in  moist  weather,  or  after  rain. 

258.  The  approach  road,  next  to  the  house  and  offiees,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  a  place,  not  only  on  account  of  its  uses,  but  because  il  is 
that  by  which  an  impression,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  is  first  made  on  a 
stranger.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  walk  or  road  fit  for  horses  or  carriages, 
from  the  entrance -gate  of  the  premises,  to  the  entrance-door  of  the  mansion ; 
formed  and  kept  in  a  high  style  of  art,  corresponding  with  that  displayed  in 
the  other  component  parts  of  the  residence.  It  should  be  as  diiferent  from  a 
tumpike-road  or  public  lane  as  park  scenery  is  from  that  of  a  common  grass- 
field  or  meadow.  As  it  may  be  advisable  to  consider  this  important  feature 
somewhat  in  detail,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  a  high  character  of  art 
may  be  conferred  upon  it,  in  its  cUrection,  in  the  slope  or  inclination  of  its 
surface,  and  in  its  material,  margin,  and  accompanying  scenery. 

269.  The  line  of  direction  between  the  entranee-gate  and  the  mansion,  m 
places  laid  out  in  the  geometrical  style,  u  in  general  straight,  in  the  fcmn  of 
an  avenue ;  but  in  places  laid  out  in  the  modem  manner,  and  more  especially 
in  small  residences  like  those  under  consideration,  it  is  always  more  or  less 
curvilinear.  Now,  in  order  to  give  these  curves  a  character  of  art,  they  ou^t 
to  have  a  certain  uniformity  in  their  degree  of  curvature ;  and  the  number  of 
curves  ought  to  be  such  as  to  give  a  character  of  regularity,  or  symmetry,  to 
the  whole  line  of  road.  To  have  a  character  of  art,  each  separate  curve  ought  to 
proceed,  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination,  in  an  uniform  uninterrupted 
degree  of  curvature ;  as  opposed  to  the  curves  of  natural  paths,  carried  across 
meadows  or  commons,  in  which  curves  are  often  to  be  found  of  so  undecided 
a  character  as  to  present  tremulous-looking  lines,  instead  of  uniform  bends  or 
curvatures.  To  constitute  regularity  among  the  curves,  they  ought  all  to  be 
nearly  of  the  same  length ;  to  preserve  unity,  they  ought  to  be  so  united  as 
not  readily  to  discover  where  the  one  curve  begins  and  the  other  ends ;  and, 
to  constitute  symmetry  in  the  entire  road,  the  curvatures  which  form  one  half 
of  it  ought  to  be  balanced  by  those  of  the  other  half.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
more  readily  explained  by  lines  than  by  description.     In  Jig^  81.,  the  lower 


extremity  of  each  road,  indicated  by  double  lines,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
entrance-gate,  and  ita  upper  extremity  the  entrance- door  of  the  mansion* 
Supposing  the  space  between  the  gate  and  the  mansion  a  common  grass -field, 
with  no  interruption  of  trees  or  ditches,  but  with  some  very  slight  inequalities; 
then  the  track  of  road  which  would  be  formed  between  these  two  points  by 
carts  or  carriages  would  probably  be  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  line  a, 
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^hicb  18  not  straight,  aod  yet  can  scarcely  be  called  curved.  To  render  this 
line  simply  artistical,  each  carve  may  be  made  uniform  in  its  degree  of  curva- 
ture, as  shown  at  6.  To  produce  regularity  in  the  line  of  curves,  they  ought 
to  be  all  of  the  same  length  and  curvature,  as  shown  at  c  ;  and  this  line  may 
be  raised  to  a  higher  character,  and  rendered  symmetrical,  by  forming  the 
two  extremities  of  two  curves  of  the  same  size,  and  by  uniting  them  with 
smaller  curves,  as  at  d.  The  proof  that  this  last  line  is  symmetrical  is,  that  if 
separated  into  halves,  neither  half  would  form  a  whole ;  whereas  this  would 
be  the  case  with  the  line  c.  It  may  be  useful  to  remark  with  reference  to  the 
first  line  (a),  that  all  roads  or  lines  formed  by  the  traction  of  horses,  or  other 
draught  animals  guided  by  man,  commence,  say,  after  a  gate  has  been  gone 
through,  by  being  inclined  somewhat  to  the  right;  and  terminate  a  little 
before  the  next  gate,  or  other  obstruction,  by  being  turned  somewhat  to  the 
left.  This  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  driver  exercising  his  authority, 
by  means  of  the  whip  and  reins,  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  line  more 
than  he  does  in  the  middle  of  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  natural  roads  acro«s 
fields,  from  one  gate  to  another,  will  generally  be  found  to  consist  of  a  short 
curve  to  the  right  immediately  within  the  entrance-gate,  a  short  turn  to  the 
left  immediately  within  the  gate  of  exit,  and  a  nearly  straight  or  indefinite 
line  between  the  two.  In  ploughed  fields,  also,  in  former  times,  where  an 
absolutely  straight  furrow  was  not,  as  at  present,  considered  a  desideratum, 
the  direction  of  the  furrow  was  serpentine,  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  just 
given.  We  state  these  facts  here,  to  show  that  a  curvilinear  approach  road  is 
quite  natural ;  though  the  imitation  of  it  by  man,  in  laying  out  a  place,  must, 
as  in  imitating  nature  artistically  in  other  cases,  not  be  a  mere  fac-simile 
repetition,  but  a  resemblance  according  to  art.  In  addition  to  the  beauties  of 
regularity  and  symmetry  in  the  line  of  direction  of  an  approach  road,  expres- 
sion, or  character,  may  be  added.  Thus,  the  expression  of  grandeur  may  be 
given  by  the  increased  size  of  the  curves,  and  tiie  general  simplicity  of  the 
whole  line  (as  shown  at  h) ;  that  of  picturesque  beauty,  by  very  sudden 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  curves,  and  by  the  partial  introduction  of 
irregularity ;  while  a  certain  degree  of  elegance  will  be  produced  by  gentle 
curves,  some  of  which  are  very  much  prolonged,  so  as  to  be  approaching  to 
straight  Hues.  The  kind  of  artistical  beauty  least  adapted  to  a  curvilinear 
approach  road,  is  regularity,  as  shown  in  the  line  c ;  which  consists  of  a  repe- 
tition of  curves  of  the  same  foftn  and  magnitude,  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
and  which,  viewed  merely  as  a  curved  line,  and  without  reference  to  what 
might  be  efiected  by  the  adjoining  scenery,  if  it  were  carried  into  execution, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  monotonous.  The  grand  source  of  character,  however, 
in  the  line  of  direction  of  an  approach  road,  is  produced  by  the  intervention 
of  objects,  natural  or  artificial,  which  set  at  defiance  both  regularity  and  sym- 
metry, such  as  a  rock,  the  base  or  talus  of  a  hill,  a  building,  a  group  of  old  trees, 
a  stream,  a  pond,  or  water  in  some  other  form ;  all  of  which  most  commonly 
occasion  sudden  and  picturesque  deviations  from  regularity  in  direction. 

260.  The  tncUnaiian  of  the  smface  of  a»  approach  road  is  subject  to  the 
same  general  principles  as  its  line  of  direction.  In  a  common  road  across  a 
field,  its  surface  follows  every  inequality  in  that  of  the  pasture,  and  is,  per- 
haps, nowhere  either  regularly  sloping  or  regularly  level ;  but,  in  the  artisti- 
cal imitation  of  such  a  road,  the  surface  will  proceed  in  a  series  of  regular 
slopes,  joined  with  spaces  approximating  to  levels^  on  exactly  the  same  prin- 
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ciple  as  the  regular  curves,  or  nearly  straight  lines,  constituting  the  line  of 
direction.  It  will  he  taken  into  account,  that  the  general  surface  of  the 
ground  over  which  such  an  approach  is  to  he  formed  will  have  pre- 
viously heen  rendered  artistical,  hy  the  smoothing  down  of  all  minor  protu- 
herances,  the  filling  up  of  small  inequalities,  and  the  obliteration  of  all  minor 
elevations  and  depressions  which  interfere  with  the  regular  flow  of  outUne, 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  park  or  pleasure-grounds.  The  inclination  of 
the  surface  of  an  approach  ought  also  to  be  oonsidered  with  reference  to  the 
effect  which  it  has  on  the  character,  or  expression,  of  the  house.  Every  one 
feels  that  a  house  which  is  approached  hy  an  ascending  road  appears  a  far 
more  dignified  object,  than  one  the  road  to  which  is  level  or  descending.  In 
order  to  obtain  ascent  in  the  direction  of  the  road  between  the  entrance-lodge 
and  the  front  of  the  mansion,  the  former  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  latter ;  and  the  ascent  should  be  either  regularly  distributed  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  road,  or,  what  is  preferable,  it  may  be  very  gradual  at 
first  near  the  entrance-lodge,  and  increase  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  mansion. 
In  residences  of  limited  extent,  where  the  approach  is  necessarily  short,  the 
road  can  seldom,  with  propriety,  descend  from  the  lodge,  and  afterwards  re- 
ascend  to  the  mansion ;  nevertheless,  there  are  exceptions :  such  as  when  a 
brook  or  lake  is  to  be  crosssed  at  no  great  distance  within  the  lodge,  to  which 
the  road  may  descend,  and,  having  crossed  it,  may  reasoend  immediately 
afterwards,  and  continue  rising  till  it  reaches  the  house.  In  approaches  of 
considerable  extent,  there  may  be  various  ascents  and  descents  between  the 
entrance-lodge  and  the  mansion,  provided  none  of  the  points  of  ascent  are  as 
high  as  the  ground  on  which  the  mansion  stands ;  because,  in  that  case,  they 
would  interfere  with  its  dignity.  In  general,  where  there  is  great  variety  in 
the  surface  of  the  grounds  in  the  limited  space  over  which  the  approach  road 
is  to  pass,  the  rises  and  falls  in  the  inclination  of  the  road  will  be  numerous ; 
though  care  must  always  be  taken  that  the  last  variation  before  arriving  at 
the  house  is  one  of  ascent,  and  not  of  descent.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  variations  on  the  surface  are  very  gentle  or  very  few,  and  where,  as  in  all 
small  places,  the  approach  is  not  very  long,  there  may  be  an  ascent  from  the 
entrance-gate  to  the  front  of  the  mansion,  either  regularly  distributed 
throughout,  at  the  rate  of  so  many  inches  of  rise  in  a  yard  or  pole  of  length, 
or  the  rate  of  inclination  may  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  road.  One  of  the 
finest  descriptions  of  approach  road  that  we  can  imagine  is,  where  a  road  of 
several  miles  in  extent  is  made  to  wind  its  way  through  hilly  or  mountainous 
scenery  at  one  uniform  rate  of  ascent,  till  at  last  it  arrives  at  an  open  level 
area  containing  the  mansion. 

261.  The  maferials  of  which  approach  roadi  are  formed^  to  be  artistical, 
ought  not  to  be  those  used  in  the  common  roads  of  the  country :  for  example, 
if  the  common  roads  are  Macadamised  with  granite,  then  the  approach  road 
ought  to  be  gravel ;  or,  if  the  common  roads  are  gravelled,  as  in  most  parts  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  then  the  material  of  the  approach  road  ought 
to  be  gravel  of  a  finer  kind,  such  as  that  of  Kensington  or  Bayswater;  or 
the  approach  may  be  Macadamised  with  granite,  flints,  blue  limestone,  or 
sandstone.  The  artistical  effect  of  the  materials,  whatever  they  may  be,  of 
approach  roads,  may  be  heightened  by  the  use  of  a  heavy  roller,  so  as  to 
render  them  perfectly  smooth  and  even ;  and  by  keeping  them  at  all  times 
free  from  weeds,  horse-droppings,  and  other  offensive  objects. 
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262.  The  nunrghu  of  .an  approach  road,  to  be  artistieal,  ought  not  to  be 
rough  like  those  of  a  common  road  through  a  field ;  and,  above  all  things, 
thejr  should  not  have  footpaths  running  parallel  to  them,  with  a  gutter 
between,  as  in  the  case  of  public  roads.  The  surface  of  the  road  ought  to  be 
on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  lawn  or  grass  on  each  side :  it 
ought  never  to  be  raised  above  it,  or  to  be  rounded  in  the  middle ;  nor  ought 
it  to  be  more  than  one  inch  sunk  beneath  it.  The  reason  why  the  gravel 
ought  not  to  be  raised  above  the  grass  is,  that  the  appearance  produced  gives 
the  idea  of  the  gravel  in  the  road  having  been  carted  there,  and  laid  down  on 
the  natural  sur&ce ;  whereas,  when  it  is  kept  level  with,  or  an  inch  beneath, 
the  surface,  the  expression  is  ccmveyed  of  a  proper  foundation,  or  preparation, 
having  been  made  for  it.  The  reason  why  the  margin  ought  to  be  one  smooth, 
definite,  delicate  line  is,  that  such  a  line  is  gardenesque,  which  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  style  employed  in  planting  along  an  approach  road  through  an  open 
lawn,  or  through  Uie  park  scenery  of  a  small  place,  than  the  picturesque.  If, 
however,  the  picturesque  style  of  planting  be  employed,  then  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  grass  and  the  gravel  may  be  indefinite,  broken,  and 
irregular,  as  in  the  case  of  walks  with  picturesque  margins. 

263.  The  seoiery  aeeompanying  an  approach  road  will,  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
and  especially  in  small  places,  consist  chiefly  of  groups  of  trees.  Shrubs  are 
seldom  admissible  along  such  a  road,  because,  as  its  sides  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  pastured  by  sheep  or  cattle,  the  shrubs  would  requbre  fences 
for  their  protection.  In  planting  along  an  approach,  two  objects  ought  to  be 
chiefly  kept  in  view :  to  dispose  of  the  trees  in  such  a  way  as  to  account  for 
the  curves  of  the  road,  and  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  form  suitable  foregrounds 
to  the  scenery  beyond.  Subordinate  objects  are,  to  prevent  two  turns  of  the 
road  from  being  seen  at  the  same  time;  to  conceal  the  house  from  the 
approach  road  till  the  spectator  is  near  enough  to  see  it  in  a  bold  and  striking 
point  of  view ;  and,  above  all,  to  prevent  it  finom  being  seen  from  the  entrance- 
lodge,  or  from  the  road  immediately  within  it,  as  that  implies  a  limited 
extent  of  grounds,  destroys  the  idea  of  seclusion,  and  shows  the  house  without 
due  preparation. 

264.  The  width  of  approach  roadt,  in  very  small  places,  where  only  a  one- 
horse  carriage  is  kept  by  the  proprietor,  need  not  be  more  than  8  ft ;  because, 
when  two  such  carriages  meet,  each  driver  can  draw  his  horse  to  one  side,  so 
ss  to  have  one  wheel  on  the  turf,  and  may  thus  pass  without  difficulty.  But 
where  a  two-horse  carriage  is  kept,  and,  indeed,  in  every  case  where  the 
mansion  is  of  a  respectable  size,  however  small  the  grounds  may  be,  the 
approach  road  should  not  be  less  in  width  than  12  ft.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  every  place  depends  on  the  walks  and  roads  being 
of  a  good  breadth,  and  always  being  highly  artistical  in  their  material  and 
keeping. 

265.  The  general  turfaee  of  the  ground^  exclusive  of  what  is  occupied  by 
the  buildings  and  the  kitchen-garden,  requires  to  be  rendered  artiitical,  either 
in  the  geometrical  style,  by  forming  it  into  regular  levels  or  slopes ;  or  in 
the  modem  manner,  by  merely  polishing  the  surface,  by  reducing  rough- 
nesses, protuberances,  and  petty  inequalities,  so  as  to  form  it  everywhere  into 
flowing  lines,  consisting  of  curves  of  various  degrees  of  curvature  and  extent, 
insensibly  gliding  into  each  other,  or  into  levels  or  slopes.  The  operations  of 
levelling  and  smoothing  arc  most  conveniently  performed  before  beginning 
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to  lay  out  the  walks  or  roads,  or  to  mark  off  the  pjacea  for  planting,  or  to 
trench  the  ground. 

266.  TVenckmg, — ^The  use  of  trenching  ground  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
covered  permanently  with  grass,  or  trees  and  shrubs,  is,  to  enable  the  roots  of 
the  grass  and  other  plants  to  reach  a  greater  depth,  and  thus  to  be  more  out 
of  the  reach  of  drought  in  summer ;  also,  to  increase  the  ci4iacity  of  the  soil 
for  retaining  water,  in  order  to  keep  the  grass,  as  well  as  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
green  during  the  warm  season.  By  trenching  also,  in  connexion  with 
manuring,  draining,  irrigating,  &c.,  as  siready  described,  the  growth  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  immediately  after  being  planted,  will  be  much  more  rapid, 
and  the  final  effect  desired  by  the  planter  much  sooner  attained.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  the  effect  will  be  equally  astonishing  on  the 
growth  of  the  grass  as  on  that  of  the  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  dins,  not  only  a 
more  intense  green  turf  will  be  produced,  but  a  greater  quantity  of  hay  and 
pasture  for  milch  cows  or  sheep.  We  mention  hay  and  pasture,  because  in 
many  places  of  only  two  or  three  acres  in  extent,  and  in  all  placet  of  five 
acres  and  upwards,  that  are  not  over-planted,  a  proportion  of  the  lawn,  or 
grassy  surface,  may  be  mown  for  hay  every  year ;  and  portions  of  surface, 
also,  may  be  hurdled  off,  for  being  pastured  by  cows  or  sheep.  By  some,  no 
doubt,  this  kind  of  management  may  be  disapproved  of,  as  interfering  with 
the  smoothness  and  high  polidb  of  the  lawn ;  but  by  others  it  will  be  considered 
as  adding  greatly  to  the  value  of  a  country  residence,  and  to  the  interest  and 
variety  of  the  operations  carried  on  in  one. 

267.  The  boundary  fence  to  small  places  should,  in  most  cases,  be  a  wall, 
as  being  that  which  is  most  impervious  to  the  smaller  animals.  Close  palings 
of  oak  or  larch,  or  of  some  other  kind  of  wood,  Kyanised,  may  be  used;  or 
a  wall  about  3  ft.  high  may  be  built,  and  a  hedge  placed  immediatdy  within 
it,  and  cut  as  it  advances  in  growth,  so  as  to  form  a  continuation  of  the 
height  of  the  wall ;  which,  in  this  case,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  out  vermin 
at  the  base  of  the  hedge,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  fence  would  answer  all 
the  other  purposes  of  protection  and  defence.  A  deep  ditch  on  the  outside, 
and  a  thorn  hedge  inside,  will  also  form  a  good  boundary  fence ;  but^  where 
the  soil  is  a  deep  sandy  loam,  a  hedge  of  holly  is  the  best  of  all. 

268.  Planting, — ^Trees  and  shrubs  are  distributed  over  the  grounds  of  a 
residence,  because  these  objects  are  considered  the  most  effective  in  producing 
the  kind  of  beauty  which  is  desirable  in  the  country.  To  trees  and  shrubs 
are  added  flowers,  as  minor  ornaments.  The  question  that  we  are  now  to 
consider  is,  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  the  distribution  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  of  those  finishing  ornaments,  the  flowers.  The  two  soureea  from 
which  we  naturally  seek  instruction  in  this  matter  are,  the  practice  of  planters 
and  landscape-gardeners  hitherto ;  and  the  mode  in  which  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  are  distributed  in  natm-e.    Till  within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries, 

-  the  number  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  common  garden  flowers,  in  cultivation  in 
any  country^ did  not  amount,  in  the  number  of  kinds,  to  one  hundredth  part 
of  what  are  now  common  to  the  gardens,  not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  globe  in  both  hemispheres.  The  distribution  of  this 
small  number  of  plants,  by  gardeners,  was  formerly  as  simple  as  their  num- 
ber was  few.  All  the  woods  of  a  place  were  formed  of  two  or  three  kinds 
of  trees,  planted  in  rows  or  in  masses,  in  the  geometrical  style,  which  we  need 
not  here  describe ;  and  the  flowers  were  placed  in  a  compartment  near  the 
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boiue,  walled  or  hedged  round.    The  lesson,  therefore,  to  be  learned  from  the 
geometrical  style  Is  abundantly  easy, 

269.  TVeei. — In  every  cotintry,  die  plants  which  are  indigenous,  and  found 
there  when  it  is  rescued  from  an  uncultivated  state,  form  but  a  very  small 
number  of  those  which  will  grow  in  it.  Hence,  with  the  progress  of  civUisa^ 
tion,  an  immense  aocesion  has  been  made,  both  to  the  useful  and  ornamental 
plants  of  every  country*  This,  in  Britain,  has  taken  place  more  especiaUy 
within  thrlast  three  centuries ;  and  the  mode  in  which  the  newly-introduced 
plants  have  been  distributed  by  landscape-gardeners,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  modem  style  of  art  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
as  follows : — ^The  different  kinds  of  trees  are  distributed  over  the  park^  in 
scattered  groups  or  clumps,  as  single  trees,  or  in  a  belt  or  strip  forming  its 
boundary.  The  order  in  which  the  kinds  are  placed  with  reference  to  one 
another,  is  considered  of  little  importance ;  but,  till  lately,  it  has  generally 
been  attempted  to  mix  the  foreign  and  the  indigenous  sorts  indiscriminately 
together  throughout  every  part  of  the  park.  In  more  conspicuous  or  favour- 
able situations,  such  as  near  the  house,  or  along  the  approach  road,  some  of 
the  more  choice  trees  were  planted  singly,  and  protected  with  more  care  than 
the  others.  The  single  trws  and  scattered  groups,  or  clumps,  were  all 
guarded  fropi  the  cattle  by  fences ;  and  the  boundary  belt,  commonly  by  a 
wall  or  close  paling  on  the  outside,  and  a  hedge  and  ditch  within.  The 
ground  was  commonly  dug  or  trenched  before  planting ;  and  sometimes  it 
was  dug  in  the  clumps  and  belts  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards.  After 
this,  the  trees  were  left  to  themselves ;  thinning  and  pruning  being  more  or 
less  attended  to  in  some  cases,  and  altogether  neglected  in  others.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  mixture  of  indigenous  and  foreign  trees,  and  their  after  neg- 
lect, the  indigenous  and  more  vigorous-growing  trees  choked  up,  weakened, 
and  ultimately  destroyed  the  foreign  kinds ;  so  that,  when  the  timber  in  such 
plantations  arrived  at  an  age  to  be  cut  down,  there  was  seldom  much  which 
was  good  for  anything  that  was  not  produced  by  the  native  trees  of  the 
country.  To  counteract  the  Ul  effects  of  this  indiscriminate  mode  of  planting, 
it  is  best  to  adopt  some  regular  system  of  arranging  trees  in  groups ;  so  that 
thoee  of  the  same  kind  should  stand  together,  and  yet  a  diversity  of  effect 
be  produced.  Mr.  Olendinning  has  proposed  a  manner  of  doing  tiiis,  which 
he  described  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  xL,  and  which  is  shown  in 
the  diagrams  Jlge.  82.  to  85.  In  flg.  82.,  a  is  the  English  ofik;  6,  the  Tur- 
key ;  c,  the  Lucombe ;  and  J,  the  scarlet ;  and  in  flg.  83.,  e  is  the  Fulham  oak ; 
/,  the  Ilex  or  evergreen  oak ;  g,  the  variegated  English ;  and  A,  the  cork  tree. 
In  this  manner  two  clumps  are  formed  of  oak  trees,  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
duce a  great  variety  of  foliage,  and  yet  to  prevent  the  stronger  kinds  fk'om 
destroying  the  weaker  ones.  In  the  same  manner  pines  and  firs  may  be 
planted,  as  shown  in  Jigs,  84.  and  85.,  in  which  "  1 1  may  be  the  Scotch  pine ; 
if  the  larch ;  4  the  spruce  fir ;  m,  the  stone  pine ;  n,  the  pinaster ;  o,  the 
silver  fir ;  /»,  the  Weymouth  pine ;  and  q,  the  Balm  of  Gilead  fir.  Where 
houses  are  built  in  tiie  midst  of  romantic  scenery,"  Mr.  Glendinning  con- 
tinues, ''by  the  sides  of  rivers  or  ravines,  or  on  rocky  eminences,  the  opposite 
and  surrounding  scenery  may  sometimes  be  much  improved,  without  absolutely 
destroying  its  wild  character,  by  the  introduction  and  grouping  of  foreign  as 
well  as  native  plants.  Thus,  in  Jig.  86.,  oaks  may  be  planted  at  r,  pines  or 
firs  at  $,  and  the  beech  at  t ;  while  for  low  growths  there  may  be  hazel  at  ii, 
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yellow  broom  at  v,  sloe  thorns  at  w,  scarlet  thorns  at  «,  rhododendrons  at  y, 
white  broom  at  x,  and  the  double-flowered  furze  at  ^/' 

270.  The  tkrubSf  since  the  modem  style  of  gardening  has  commenced^  have 
been  planted  in  the  pleasure-ground,  in  the  same  general  style  as  the  trees 
were  in  the  park ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  placed  singly,  or  in  groups 
or  clumps,  over  a  lawn  two  or  three  acres  or  more  in  extent ;  and  around  it, 
or  along  one  or  more  of  its  sides,  in  strips,  which  were  called  shrubberies. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trees,  the  indigenous  and  foreign  shrubs  were 
mixed  up  together  in  every  part  of  the  clumps  and  shrubbery ;  and  the  result, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after  planting,  was  similar  to  that  which  took  place 
in  the  plantations  in  the  park ;  viz.  the  more  delicate  and  foreign  plants 
were  choked  up  and  destroyed  by  the  vigorous-growing  trees ;  and  old  plea- 
sure grounds,  which  had,  perhaps,  been  originally  planted  with  above  a 
hundred  kinds  of  shrubs,  fifty  years  afterwards  displayed  only  huge  over- 
grown bushes,  or  low  trees,  consisting  of  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
indigenous  species. 

271.  The  powers  were  distributed  in  the  front  of  the  shrubbery,  and  in  front 
of  the  clumps  in  the  pleasure-ground.  Like  the  shrubs,  they  consiated  of 
foreign  and  indigenous  kinds  indiscriminately  mixed  together;  and,  like 
them,  the  former  were  destroyed  by  the  latter  and  by  the  shrubs.  It  is  only 
lately  that  beds  wholly  planted  with  flowers  have  Iteen  introduced  on  lawos; 
and,  though  what  are  called  flower-gardens  (that  is,  assemblages  of  beds 
wholly  devoted  to  flowers)  were  to  be  met  with  in  first-rate  places  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  yet,  during  that  period,  the  principal 
places  where  they  were  planted  were  in  the  shrubbery  or  in  the  borders  of 
the  kitchen-garden.  With  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the 
practice  of  forming  flower-gardens  has  increased;  and,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  that  of  forming  beds  exclusively  devoted  to  flowers  on  grass  lawns, 
either  in  groups  among  the  scattered  shrubs,  or  by  themselves,  here  and  there 
along  the  walks,  has  become  general.  The  flowers  planted  in  these  flower- 
gardens  and  beds  were,  till  lately,  mixed  together  indiscriminately  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  planting  the  shrubs  in  the  shrubbery,  or  the  trees  in  the 
clumps  and  belts ;  and,  wherever  the  plants  were  not  taken  up  and  replanted 
every  two  or  three  years,  the  same  results  took  place,  of- the  stronger  destroy- 
ing the  weaker.  A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  planting  of  flower- 
beds within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  This  consists  in  planting  each  bed 
with  only  one  kind  of  flower,  by  which  means  a  brilliant  display  of  colour  is 
produced ;  and  in  selecting  for  the  flowers  to  be  so  planted  those  from  warm 
climates,  such  as  pelargoniums  and  fuchsias  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  South  America,  &c.,  by  which  means  a  more  brilliant  display  of  colour 
is  produced ;  the  plants  of  warm  countries  far  excelling,  in  this  respect^  those 
of  colder  climates.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  has  been  the  practice  of  pFanters, 
landscape-gardeners,  and  flower-gardeners,  in  British  gardens,  up  to  the 
present  time.  We  shall  now  briefly  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  are  distributed  by  nature. 

272.  In  the  natural  scenery  of  every  country,  a  certain  number  of  plants 
will  always  be  found  congregated  together,  to  which  the  soil  and  local  situa- 
tion are  favourable.  The  number  of  species  in  these  assemblages  depends 
partly  on  the  suitableness  of  the  soil  and  climate  for  a  great  variety  of  species, 
and  partly  on  the  number  of  species  natiu-ally  inhabiting  that  locality.     In 
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general,  the  greater  number  of  tpecies  are  foand  in  alpine  eountriefl,  on  the 
sheltered  sides  of  hills,  where  the  soil  is  exceedingly  various,  and  also  the 
temperature,  in  consequence  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  being  exposed  to  the 
Stan's  rays  at  very  different  angles ;  <as  well  as  from  other  causes.  The  smallest 
number  will  generally  be  found  in  plains  where  the  soil  is  wholly  alluvial,  and, 
perhaps,  occasionally  overflowed  by  a  river ;  or  in  wastes,  where  the  soil  is 
a  drifting  sand.  Even  in  the  most  favourable  situations  for  a  considerable 
number  of  species,  that  number,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  without  the  care  of 
man,  can  never  be  great ;  because  the  stronger  species,  whether  these  acquire 
their  strength  from  their  nature,  or  from  being  placed  in  more  favourable 
circumstances  than  other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  will  soon  weaken  or 
destroy  the  others.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  a  natural  forest,  the  number  of  kinds 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants,  present  in  any  one  place,  is  comparatively 
few.  These  few  will  generally  be  found  to  consist  of  a  prevailing  species  of 
tree,  with  perhaps  one,  two,  or  three,  in  a  hundred,  of  some  other  kind  of  tree; 
a  prevailing  kind  of  shrub,  with  some  subordinate  undergrowths ;  and  as 
generally,  a  prevailing  kind  of  flowering  herbaceous  plant,  fern,  grass,  moss, 
or  even  ftingus  or  lichen.  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  this  mode  in  which  Nature 
distributes  her  plants,  that  it  is  much  more  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
better  calculated  to  be  productive  of  variety,  than  the  mode  which  we  have 
described  as  being  adopted  by  gardeners.  In  consequence  of  one  kind  of 
tree,  shrub,  plant,  &c.,  always  prevailing  in  one  place,  the  aspect  and  interest 
of  that  place  must  necessarily  be  different  from  another  where  the  species 
which  prevail  are  different.  In  traversing  a  natural  forest,  with  a  view  to 
studying  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  produced  in  different  localities 
within  it,  we  shall  find  the  following  causes  are  principally  in  operation : — 
1.  Difference  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  subsoil  or  rocks.  2.  Difference 
in  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  retaining  water.  3.  Inclination  of  the  surface, 
by  which  the  water  or  rains  is  more  or  less  thrown  off.  4.  The  aspect  of  the 
surface,  from  which  it  is  more  or  less  heated^  according  to  the  direct  or  indi<* 
rect  influence  on  it  of  the  sun.  5.  The  elevation  of  the  surface  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Hence,  the  greatest  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  in  any 
one  country,  will  be  found  around  the  base  and  on  the  sides  of  its  highest 
mountains. 

273.  Improved  mode  of  planting  the  pleasure  grounds  of  country  villas,-^ 
Having  seen  the  mode  of  distributing  trees  and  plants  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  gardeners,  in  the  present  and  in  former  times,  and  their  natural 
distribution  in  this  country,  and  in  every  other,  it  may  now  be  asked  what 
mode  we  recommend  to  be  adopted.  To  which  we  answer,  briefly,  an 
improvement  on  the  present  system,  with  some  innovations,  for  which  a 
sufficient^  reason  will  be  given.  Improvements  in  gardening,  as  in  every 
other  arty  can  only  be  effected  by  degrees ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  any 
individual  can  do  more  than  make  a  slight  advance  before  bis  contempo- 
raries. The  principles  on  which  we  propose  to  distribute  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  in  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  are  the  following: — 

I,  I)reet  and  8hrta8.-^CkoleeqfJSnd$. 

1.  We  woold  Introdaoe  generally  in  every  place,  whether  lai^  or  small,  as  many  different 

tpedes  and  varieties  as  would  thrive  in  it ;  in  small  places,  having  no  more  than  a  dngle 

plant  of  each  species  or  variety ;  but,  in  larger  ones,  introdncing  duplicates,  triplicates, 

or  a  greater  number,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  place,  but  keeping  eaeh  kind  by  itself. 
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3.  Wh«re  the  ol^ect  was  omaaiait,  nofotty.  or  Yuiety,  we  woold  geDeraOy  preftr  kindft 
foreign  to  the  ooimtrx,  or,  at  all  erents*  to  the  loealitj ;  bat,  where  the  ottfeet  was  cfaiellj 
timber,  shelter  ftom  high  winda,  ooppiee-wood,  hedges,  kCn  we  would  prefer  Indigenous 
spedfis. 

8.  In  places  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  even  one  plant  of  each  species  and  Tariety,  we 
would  give  the  preference  to  foreign  kinds,  and  would  generally  exclude  such  as  are  indi- 
genous, except  greatly  improved  varieties. 

4.  In  general,  even  where  the  space  would  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  indigenous 
species,  we  would  only  plant  them  in  small  quantities,  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  collection  of  sorts  complete,  or  for  harmonising  the  woods  of  a  residence  among  them- 
selves, or  with  those  of  the  adjoining  residences,  or  for  preserving  artistical  elfoct ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  object  were  timber,  or  other  usefhl  products,  in  which  case  we  would  plant  these 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  agreeably  to  Rule  3. 

5.  We  would  give  the  prsfSarenoe  to  such  Idnds  as  were  lilcely  to  thxive  best  in  Hie  given 
soil  and  situation. 

3Vees  and  S^lrubf.  — DMHMIon. 

6.  We  would  adopt  various  modes  of  distribution,  according  to  the  ol^ect  in  view,  either 
in  the  entire  place,  or  in  different  parts  of  it. 

7.  In  the  park  scenery,  and  in  laiger  plantations,  trees  should  prevafl,  and  in  the  plea- 
sure-grounds, and  in  the  lawn  near  the  house,  shrubs:  because  the  former  are  more  grand, 
and  the  latter  more  beaattthl  i  and  beoaose  those  in  the  park  require  to  resist  boiaei^  eattic, 
&c.,  while  all  domestic  quadrupeds  are  excluded  from  the  plessure-grounds. 

8.  Near  the  house,  or  in  what  may  be  considered  the  more  select  parts  of  the  grounds,  we 
would  make  choice  of  the  more  rare  and  beantifhl  species  or  varieties,  without  reference  to 
tlie  countries  where  they  are  indigenous. 

9.  Near  the  house  and  oflloes,  the  prevailing  kinds  should  be  evergreens;  and  these 
fehould  be  introduced,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  almost  all  the  plantations  of  the 
place. 

10.  Marshy  sltuationa  are  those  where  evergreens  are  least  natural ;  because  there  an 
few  kinds  that  grow  in  marshes.  On  the  other  hand,  most  evergreens  either  grow  naturally, 
or  will  thrive  in  sand.  Hence,  in  artificial  scenery,  the  presence  of  evergreens  always  implies 
a  dry  soil  and  healthy  situation. 

11.  In  general,  a  plantation  where  the  trees  are  deciduous,  should  have  a  portion  of  the 
shrubs  introduced  among  them  evergreens ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  trees  are 
chiefly  evergreens,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  undergrowth  ought  to  be  dedduoos. 

12.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  grounds,  where  any  distribution  might  be  adopted 
at  pleasure,  we  would  place  such  together  as  require  the  same  soil  and  situation,  or  are 
generally  found  growing  in  the  same  locality  in  their  native  country,  or  are  obviously  allied 
by  nature.  This  would  bring  together,  in  some  places,  trees  and  shrubs  requiring  moist 
soils,  such  as  the  willow,  poplar,  alder,  ke. ;  in  others,  such  as  required  peat  or  bog.  or 
as  thrive  best  in  these  soils,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  EtiiAceKt  and  with  most  of  the 
American  trees  and  shrubs:  it  would  also  bring  together  such  natural  HuniUes  as  the 
^^rcins,  the  oaks  all  requiring  good  soil  {  and  t)ie  CJonifersB,  as  ^  requiring  a  soil  com- 
paratively dry  and  sandy. 

18.  While  we  arranged  the  general  masses  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  place,  so  ss  to 
produce  broad  distinctive  features,  we  would  introduce  certain  species  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  plantations  (though  only  sparingly),  for  the  sake  of  harmonising  the  scenery  of 
the  particular  residenoe  with  the  scenery  of  the  residences  or  of  the  country  lying  round  It. 
The  harmonistaig  plants,  in  both  cases,  will  be  most  effective  when  they  are  evergreens ;  but 
there  ought,  al80»  to  be  some  of  deciduous  kinds,  in  order  to  admit  of  uniting  an  CTeigreea 
mass  with  an  atUoinlng  deciduous  one. 

14.  As  the  species  for  harmonising  the  plantations  of  a  residence  within  itself  should  sot 
be  of  large  size,  and  should  be  such  as  are  acknowledged  to  be  beautifol,  and  also  known 
to  general  observers,  in  order  that  the  harmony  may  be  felt  by  all,  the  hoUy,  the  box,  the 
laurustiuus,  and  the  American  thorns  are  very  suitable  for  this  purpose, 

15.  To  harmonise  the  plantations  of  a  residence  with  those  of  the  residences  around  it, 
the  more  conspicuous  kinds  of  trees  in  the  latter  require  to  be  introduced  (though  only 
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•PMtagljF)  In  the  Ammt.  Thai,  if  in  one  part  of  the  pltnftkmi  of  the  •4|oiiifaig  wridencca, 
new  tlie  boundary  flenoe»  plnat  aboold  prerail ;  then,  two  or  three,  or  more,  of  the  same 
aort  of  pini0  thoold  be  intradnoed  within  the  boondary  of  theoentralreiidetioe ;  and  fluthcr 
ia  thelat«iorthereniayalaobeoaeortwoofthiaBpedetofpine.  The  aame  remarki  wHl 
apidj  in  the  ease  of  exterior  plantations  of  oak  or  other  treet,  or  of  oopploe-wood ;  but 
BMoh  of  the  good  cAet  of  carrying  thii  idea  into  ezeoation  will  depend  on  the  taste  and 
jndgment  of  the  planter. 

K.  In  general,  we  woold  adopt  the  gaidflnetqne  manner  of  planting  treM  and  dimbt, 
W|iiiiulally  in  the  pleaiBre>groand,  and  near  the  hooie;  bat.  in  more  distant  parts  of  the 
groond,  we  might  adopt  the  piotaresqne  mode,  for  the  sake  of  Tariety and  of  saring  labour; 
and  this  mode  miglU  also  become  neosssaiy,  in  some  cases,  ibr  harmonising  the  scenery 
within  with  the  external  soencry. 

17.  On  no  aocoontiHkatever  woold  we  introduce  nvrse  plants,  as  they  are  called,  or  common 
aorts,  ibr  the  sake  of  coTering  the  sorflice,  in  a  plantation  where  ornament  was  the  principal 
m^lect  hi  fiew.  finch  nnrse  plants,  and  common  kinds  pnt  tai  to  flU  np,  exhanst  the  soU 
Iqr  Iheir  roots;  and,  by  the  shade  and  shelter  aflbrded  by  their  tops,  draw  np  the  plants  to 
be  norsed  in  soch  a  slender,  sickly  state,  that,  when  the  niuses  are  remored,  the  principal 
plaati  that  remain  are  weak  and  onsightly ;  whereas,  had  th^  grown  np  without  the 
BHiBM,  they  would  have  been  boshy  and  handsome  on  erery  side.  After  all  that  has  been 
experieneed  and  written  in  IkTour  of  introducing  nurse  planti  in  plantations,  we  are  very 
mmeit  inclined  to  question  whether  anythhig  is  gafaied  by  it  in  the  end.  It  must  be  reooU 
leetod,  that,  at  the  ttane  when  nurses  were  most  strongly  recommended  hj  planters,  the 
hnportanee  of  exposing  as  large  a  surlhoe  as  possible  of  the  fbUage  of  every  plant  to  the 
auB  and  air  was  not  understood;  and  the  dreumstance  that  the  nurses, fiom  being  the 
stros^get  plants,  must  necessarily  draw  the  greater  proportion  of  the  nourishment  from  the 
son.  and  in  that  respect  retard  the  progress  of  the  plants  to  be  nursed,  seems  to  have  been 
orerlookied.    It  is  not  denied  that  nurses  will  draw  up  young  plantos  but  it  is  a  question 

r  a  plantation,  say  of  oaks,  Ibr  exan^e,  drawn  up  according  to  the  best  praetlfee  by 
and  another  plantatJon  of  oaks  alone,  not  drawn  np  stther  by  nurses  or  by  one 

another,  would  not  arriTc  at  the  same  height  in  sixty  or  eighty  years  after  planting;  and, 

if  aob  there  can  be  no  doiM  that  the  Utter  woold  be  of  greater  bulk. 

18.  The  gardenesque  manner  of  planting  and  managfaig  taidudes  the  appUcaHon  of 
pnodng  and  tUnnhig,  at  all  ftitnre  periods  of  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  so  as  to 
keep  each  plant  perftcay  distinct  from  those  around  it.  The  pictoresque  manner  of  plant- 
ing also  emi^oys  tUnnhig  and  pruning;  but  the  obfeet  of  these,  in  this  style  of  gardenhig. 
Is  leas  dsOnite ;  being  Ibr  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  plantation  into  groups,  or  to  increase 
tha  growth  of  underwood  at  some  ptaoes,  or  of  tall  trees  at  others;  and  Ibr  similar  ol^ects 
aomieeted  with  the  production  of  picturesque  beauty  and  shelter,  shade,  or  timber. 

19.  The  proportion  of  surlkoe,  in  a  park  or  pleasure-ground,  which  we  would  corer  with 
wood,  wHl  depend  on  the  degree  of  Tsriation  in  that  surfMC.  In  liat  grounds,  a  Tcry  small 
quantity  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  required  in  proportton  to  the  extent  of  turf;  and  the  con- 
trarj  Is  the  case  In  very  irregular  suiflwes. 

II.  JPlown.  —  CMoB  qf  JSktda, 

1.  As  the  kinds  of  flowers  are  exceedingly  numerous,  unless  there  were  a  dedded  taste 
or  desire  Ibr  botanical  knowledge,  we  would  Introduce  only  the  more  diowy  and  yigorons- 
growing  sorts,  inereashig  the  number  of  kinds  according  to  the  sixe  of  the  place. 

9.  Where  It  is  Intended  to  ftrm  a  collection,  erery  kind  may  be  procured  that  will  grow 
in  the  given  climate. 

S.  We  would  select  some  of  each  of  the  dlflbrent  cdoan,  so  as  to  have  an  equal  number 
of  these  colours  hi  bloom  fbr  each  of  the  Horsl  months.  We  would  also  select  these  from  as 
many  of  the  natural  orders  as  praetioable^  In  order  to  show  greater  varletyin  the  ftirms,and 
In  the  botanical  differences  of  the  flowers. 

KbiMi«. -»  DMHMfan. 
4.  We  would  seldom  plant  flowers  among  trees,  and  large-growtaig  dimbs;  but  either  In 
beds  or  groups  by  themselTCS,  or  with  an  admixture  of  low-growing  flowering  afarubs:  such 
as  rases,  hydrangeas,  helianthemnms,  fto. 
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6.  AlmMt  the  only  kindi  of  flowers  that  we  would  Introdoee  iOMiiff  ktg»^rowlBg  i 
are  spring  flowering  bulbs. 

6.  In  distributing  beds  of  flowers  oyer  a  residenee,  wewonld  Umltthsirr— ge  to  a  portki 
of  the  pleasnre-groond  adjoining  the  hoose  t  and  wa  woold  place  them  along  tha  walks*  tm 
order  tbat  tbej  might  be  near  the  eje  of  the  speetator. 

7.  Besides  these  scattered  beds,  we  would  ibrm,  in  each  place,  one  or  more  flowor 
gardens. 

8.  In  distributing  the  kinds  In  the  beds,  we  would  aim  sometlflMS  at  piodiioing  sfdendld 
masses  of  one  colour ;  and,  at  others,  of  raricgated  masses  of  odours;  tometlmas  we  would 
hare  in  Tiew  a  Ihie  display  ibr  only  one  month,  to  be  succeeded  by  some  other  flower  tar 
the  following  month;  while  in  other  cases  we  would  plaat  such  a  seieetioa  as  should 
exhibit  an  equal  number  of  plants  in  flower  erery  month  throngiiout  the  season. 

9.  Flowers  requhring  partteular  soils,  aspects,  ftc,  we  would  plant  tqge^v  tn  the  ame 
group  or  bed. 

10.  Flowers  characteristic  of  particular  countries  we  would  fkeqnently  plant  togeOier; 
such  as  Swiss  plants.  Highland  plants*  American  plants,  or  the  diaractsilstic  flowos  of  tbe 
flora  of  any  particular  country. 

11.  For  the  sake  of  a  more  brilliant  display,  we  would  tetrodnce,  in  groups  lythfimaslws, 
beds  of  exotic  flowers,  or  flowering  shrubs,  requiring  to  be  brought  ibrward  under  ^aas^  te.; 
such  as  pelargonhuns,  Aichsias,  salrias,  celsias,  ftc 

19.  Where  there  Is  a  taste  for  botany,  and  a  desire  to  possess  an  emtttualyts  ooUeetlDn  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  we  would  contrite  to  introduce  as  many  speoies  as  might  be 
thought  desirable  in  a  botanic  flower-garden,  arranged  either  geograpUoaUy,  that  la,  each 
country  by  itself;  phyftically,  that  Is,  acconUng  to  soil,  aqpect,  ke.,  such  as  alplnee,  meadow 
plants,  marsh  plants,  or  aquatics ;  or  systematically,  that  Is,  aoeordhig  to  aome  system  of 
botanical  dasslflcation. 

18.  When  tiie  object  of  a  bed  of  flowers  is  to  preasnt  one  unbroken  mass  of  eolonr,  we 
woold  plant  and  manage  It  hi  the  picturesque  manner;  but,  where  the  dtfeet  is  to  exhibit 
each  plant  separately  and  distinctly,  then  we  would  plant  and  manage  the  flowar4iedB 
according  to  the  gardenesque  mode. 

14.  We  woold  take  up,  and  replant  In  ftedk  soil,  all  perennial  flowers  whatever,  at  the 
end  of  one,  two,  or  three,  or  at  most  four,  years ;  In  order  to  prevent  the  stranger  from 
overpowering  the  weidcer,  and  the  soil  of  the  bed  IhMn  becohdng  exhausted  by  the  abalano- 
tion  of  nourishment. 

15.  Where  the  picturesque  plan  of  planting  the  trees  and  dirubs  Is  adopted,  perennial 
flowers  and  bulbs  may  be  planted  among  them,  on  the  flrst  formation  of  the  plantiUion,  and 
left  to  be  choked  up  and  destroyed  as  the  woody  plants  gradually  spread  over  the  snrfiMe. 

16.  The  proportion  of  space,  in  the  pleasure-ground,  which  should  be  covered  with 
flowers,  will  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  proprietor.  If  shrubs  and  breadth  of  lawn  are 
preftrred,  or  if  thek«  Is  a  separate  flowerfpsrden,  then  the  flower-beds  need  not  be  nnmo- 
rons,  and  may  consist  of  a  ftw  near  the  house ;  but  If  the  taste  for  flowen  Is  greater  tliin 
that  for  trees  and  shrubs,  then  the  flower-beds  may  be  increased  accohHngly. 

274.  ArchUeetwral  ornaments. — ^The  number  of  tiiese  about  a  place  depends 
on  various  circumstances,  but  chiefly  on  whether  the  pleasure-ground  is  plain, 
or  much  decorated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mansion.  If  there  be  a 
terrace-walk  bordering  the  house,  and  leading  to  the  flower-garden,  the  for- 
mer may  be  enriched  with  statues,  and  the  latter  with  vasea,  agreeably  to 
principles  already  laid  down  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  work.  The  walks  in  the  pleasure-ground 
should,  at  all  events,  have  seats  placed  in  situa- 
tions displaying  the  best  views ;  which  may  be  of 
the  most  simple  description,  and  formed  of  the 
most  common  materials,  as  shown  in  fy.  82. ;  or 
there  may  be  covered  seats,  in  the  form  of  different 
descriptions  of  rustic  buildings,  constructed  chiefly 
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of  wood,  introduced  where  they  would  be  useful  as  places  for  resting,  and 
desirable  as  objects  in  the  landscape.     (See    fig.  88.)   In  general,  garden 


buildings^  of  a  purely  ornamental  description,  should  either  be  very  few  (in 
which  case  they  may  be  built  of  substantial  materials,  such  as  brick  or  stone) ; 
or,  if  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed 
should  be  temporary,  interest  and  value  being  given  to  each  by  its  design. 
Expensive  garden  buildings,  such  as  classical  temples,  porticoes,  colonnades, 
&c.,  containing  statues,  busts,  and  pculptures  of  marble,  can  seldom  be  In- 
dulged in  in  small  places,  and,  indeed,  are  better  adapted  for  the  grounds  of 
hereditary  residences.  In  residences  liable  to  be  sold  on  the  death  of  the 
proprietor,  ornamental  buildings,  whether  of  the  permanent  or  temporary 
kind,  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  price  of  the  estate ;  and  had  Stowe,  where 
the  garden  buildings  are  magnificent,  been  sold  at  the  death  of  the  Earl 
Temple,  during  whose  occupation  of  that  estate  they  were  built,  they  would 
have  brought  little  more  than  the  root-houses  at  the  Leasowes,  a  contemporary 
ornamental  residence,  did  on  the  death  of  their  architect  and  proprietor, 
Shenstone.  Ornamental  buildings,  therefore,  are  chiefly  to  be  valued  for  the 
enjoyment  they  afford  the  proprietor  during  his  lifetime  ;  and,  unless  a  part 
of  this  enjoyment  consists  in  knowing  that  these  buildings  will  descend  to  his 
posterity,  prudence  dictates  that  they  should  be  built  so  as  not  to  occasion 
great  expense.  In  all  that  respects  the  Introduction  of  ornamental  buildings, 
however,  much  must  be  left  to  the  particular  taste  of  the  proprietor ;  and,  as 
most  proprietors  take  pleasure  in  having  at  all  times  some  structure,  alter- 
ation, or  addition,  going  forward,  this  is  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of 
structures  of  temporary  materials,  erected  for  picturesque  effect,  and  as  occa- 
sbnal  resting-places ;  or  for  affording  shelter,  and  not  intended  to  last  longer 
than  the  verduit  scenery  by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  be  equally  subject  to  change  as  the  rest  of  the  garden. 
275.  Rustic  ffases  (as  shown  in  Jiff,  89.),  baskets  of  rustic  wwky  boxes  or 

n2 
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beds  of  flowers  cased  wi^  fantastic  roots,  hollow  stumfM 
of  trees,  nxstie  arcades,  dead  trees,  and  other  places  for 
forming  receptacles  for  low  plants,  or  supports  for  climb- 
ing ones,  may  all  be  introduced  occasionally ;  care  being 
taken  that  they  are  never  displayed  in  such  numbers,  or 
of  such  magnitude,  as  to  attract  more  attention  than  the 
flowers  to  which  they  are  meant  to  be  subservient  To 
keep  within  the  happy  medium,  however,  !h  this  kind 
of  garden  ornament,  is  extremely  diflicult;  since  the 
proprietor,  who  has  had  them  constructed  under  his  direc- 
tion one  after  another,  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  general 
effect,  in  the  interest  which  each  separate  object  has 
crested  in  his  midd,  and  which  he  looks  upon  with  the 
fond  indulgence  of  a  parent ;  forgetting  that  a  stranger 
judges  of  them  solely  by  their  effects  as  connected  with 
the  scenery  around  them. 

276.  Whreworkf  in  the  form  of  the  rims  and  handles  of 
baskets,  edgings,  and  various  kinds  of  props  for  climbers, 
may  also  be  occasionally  introduced;  always,  however, 

remembering  that  they  are  to  be  subordinate  objects  to  the  plants  which 

they  enclose,  protect,  or  sustain.     It  is  customary  to  paint  wirework  of  this 

description  green;  but,  in  our  opinion,  this  colour  is  the  very  worst  that 

can  be  adopted  for  any  kind  of 

structure  or  utensil  to  be  placed 

among  the  green  of  nature*   A 

stone-colour,  or  dull  white,  or 

greyish  black,  we  think  greatly 

preferable.     Fig.  90.  shows  a 

mode  of  forming  edgings  to 

beds  in  gardens.    Fig,  91.  shows  a  wirework  edging  of  a  handsome  kind,  and 

on  a  larger  scale. 

277.  The  me  of  vateSf  and  other  garden  onuanenU  of  art^hial  stone,  or  rf 
earthenwaref  is  now  very  fashionable  in  pleasure-grounds,  and  more  especially 
in  flower-gardens ;  but  this  kind  of  ornament  is  very  frequently  overdone  or 
misplaced.  When  they  are  used,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  on  « 
pedestal  corresponding  to  the  vase,  as  shown  in  Jig,  92. 

278.  Sculpture  in  gardene, — ^Whoever  understands  the  phrase  "unity  of 
expression,*'  and  can  examine  any  scene  presented  to  him  by  the  test  of  its 
being  or  not  being,  *' a  harmonious  whole,"  will  be  able  to  determine  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  the  disposition  of  sculptural  ornaments  in  gar- 
dens. All  architectural  objects  and  statuary,  being  ponderous  and  intended 
for  great  duration,  should  be  placed  on  bases  obviously  secure  and  durable. 
A  vase  or  a  statue  should  never  be  set  down  on  grass,  or  on  dug  ground, 
without  a  decided  pedestal,  resting,  or  appearing  to  rest,  on  a  secure  foundar 
tion ;  and  it  should  never  be  set  on  anything  less  obviously  durable  than 
masonry.  Where  such  objects  form  the  predominating  features  in  a  scene, 
they  should  always  be  connected  with  some  kind  of  building,  such  as  a  para- 
pet or  terrace-wall,  or  even  a  stone  border  to  a  walic,  a  bed,  or  a  pond ;  and, 
in  default  of  these,  even  a  paved  walk  between  a  row  of  statues,  the  pedes- 
tals standing  on  a  flagstone,  projected  from  the  pavement  into  the  adjoining 
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turf  or  dug  ground  (see  fig,  93.)}  will  tend 
to  preserve  unity  of  expression.  Even  an 
area  of  gravel  projected  from  a  gravel  walk, 
and  extending  an  inch  or  two  all  round  the 
pedestal,  will  have  a  tendency  to  maintain 
the  secure  architectural  character  which 
ought  always  to  accompany  architectural 
and  sculptural  ohjects.  Rootwork,  rustic 
baskets,  and  other  temporary  ohjects  or 
structures  of  this  kind,  should  seldom  or 
never  be  introduced  in  the  same  scene  with 
▼ases,  statues,  or  other  ornaments  of  worked 
stone.  A  striking  example  of  the  bad  effect 
of  mixing  styles  may  he  seen  in  fig.  94., 
in  which  a  nistic  summer-house,  a  classical 
vase,  and  a  Chinese  seat  are  all  placed  to- 
gether. 

279.  Bockwork,  or  a  collection  of  frag- 
ments of  rock,  stones,  flints,  vitrified  bricks, 
scorifle,  and  similar  objects,  to  serve  as  a 
nidus  for  plants,  u  allowable  in  particular 
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ntaations;  Imt  no  Aescripftion  of  garden  omamenty  imleMy  parhapi^  we 
except  nutie  work  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  more 
freqnendy  mieplaced  and  mismanaged.  Collections  of  stones  should  never 
be  heajped  up  ahont  the  roots  of  trees,  at  the  base  of  waU%  or  against  a 
mansion,  hoi-honses,  ftc. ;  nor  should  accumulations  of  fragments  of  stone 
ever  be  piled  up  cm  a  level  warhee  of  turf,  without  some  preparation  or  accom- 
paniment indicatbg  that  they  might  have  been  there  naturally.  Two  of  the 
most  remarkable  pieces  of  rockwork  in  England,  are  that  at  the  Hoole,  near 
Chester,  constructed  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  immediate  inspection,  of 
Lady  Broughton,  and  that  at  EWaston  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton. There  is  also  a  rock  garden  at  Blenheim,  one  at  Chatsworth  on  a  most 
magnifeent  scale,  one  at  Redleaf,  and  one  in  frcmt  of  the  magnificent  botanical 
conservatory  at  Syon.  The  rodcwork  at  Redleaf,  near  Tunbridge  (of  which 
views  will  be  given  in  an  alter  part  of  this  work),  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  best  aiode  of  improving  a  country  naturally  rocky.  At  the  Hoole 
(a  asriea  of  views  of  iMth  will  also  be  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  ibis 
work),  there  is  a  divset  imitation  of  the  glaaiers  of  Switaerlaod,  with  a  level 
valley  between ;  and  on  this  valley  the  mountain  scenery  projects  and  retires, 
lorming  a  great  variety  of  prominences,  recesses,  and  sinuosities,  aided  by 
scattered  fragments  of  rock,  of  different  dimensions,  and  by  shrubs  and  herba- 
ceous plants.  At  Syon,  no  particular  deecrtption  of  rocky  scenery  is  imitated, 
and  the  scene  can  only  be  described  as  a  ridge  formed  by  piling  up  huge 
mamre  of  stone,  of  different  kinds ;  but  the  base  of  this  ridge  is  so  well  united 
with  the  tnrf,  and  the  whole  of  the  ridge  is  so  disguised  by  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants,  that  the  want  of  natural  character  scarcely  ever  occurs  to  the  mind. 
Where  the  base  of  the  ridge  joins  the  level  ground,  there  are  at  first  seen  here 
and  there  some  slight  protuberances  of  turf,  each  of  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  there  is  a  stone  below,  and  quite  near  the  surface.  A  little  farther  apart, 
portions  of  the  stones  seem  to  have  burst  through  some  of  the  protuberances ; 
and  here  and  there  the  upper  parts  of  some  stones  appear  quite  bare.  Near 
dieae,  are  blocks  of  stones  raised  in  great  part  above  the  surface,  and  occ»- 
sionally  some  entirely  so;  and,  farther  on,  the  grouping  becomes  conspicuous, 
and  two  or  three  stones  are  seen  piled  on  one  another.  To  groups  of  different 
sisea,  so  formed,  is  joined  the  great  ridge,  rising  to  the  height  of  upwards  of 
50  ft. ;  and,  on  climbing  up  its  sides,  they  are  found  to  be  varied  by  natural- 
looking  paths  among  the  stones,  and  a  profusion  of  curious  little  rock  plants, 
nnaeen  from  below.  At  Elvaston  Castle,  the  rockwork  is  placed  on  the  banks 
of  a  long  winding  lake,  and  is  constructed  on  a  most  msgnificent  scale.  The 
maasea  of  rock  appear  scattered  in  a  natural  manner  through  the  valley, 
sometinies  rising  into  steep  precijnces  intersected  by  winding  walkf,  which 
lead  the  visitor  easily,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  to  the  summit.  At  filenheim 
the  object  is  to  ornament  rocky  scars  on  tiie  face  of  a  steep  bank,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  difficulty  in  forming  ledges  and  niches  for  the  plants,  as 
there  is  abundance  of  stone  of  the  same  kind  as  the  bank  in  the  vicinity. 
There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  disposition  of  the  stones;  but  (he  stairs 
which  pass  obliquely  through  the  scars,  and  cement  them  together,  are  very 
well  managed.  Each  part  has  a  separate  nidus,  with  appropriate  soil ;  and 
the  stones  are  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens,  which,  by  the  richness  of  their 
colonriag,  produce  a  very  striking  effect. 
280.  PoriHoH  ef  rockwork.    Rockwork  or  stones,  so  disposed  as  to  convey 
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tlie  idea  that  they  fnmi  a  part  of,  or  protrade  from  below,  the  foikndatioii  of  a 
building,  prodnce  the  expression  of  stability  and  propriety ;  but,  when  they 
are  heaped  up  on  the  surface  of  ihe  ground  against  the  walls,  the  idea  of 
incongruity  is  excited,  by  seeing  that  which  ought  to  be  the  foundation,  and 
consequently  under  the  building,  piled  up  against  it,  and  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Not  only  are  the  ideas  of  propriety  and  stability  thus  totally 
destroyed,  but  those  of  disorder  and  insecurity  are  produced.  Neither,  as  we 
have  observed  in  a  preceding  page,  should  roots,  decayed  trunks,  stumps,  or 
branches  of  trees,  ever  be  mixed  up  with  stones,  on  account  of  their  obviona 
incongruity  in  point  of  durability.  Each  of  these  kinds  of  materials  ought  to 
be  kept  by  itself;  and  thus  we  might  have  receptacles  for  plants  formed 
entirely  of  decayed  wood  in  one  place ;  in  another,  of  fragments  of  rock ;  in 
a  third,  of  land-stones  or  of  flints ;  and,  in  others,  of  vitrified  bricks,  of  sooris, 
of  pieces  of  hewn  stone,  of  fragments  of  sculpture,  of  shells,  of  corals,  of  span, 
of  petrifactions,  &c.  When  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  sur&ce  that 
indicates  the  presence  of  rock  or  stone  in  the  soil,  and  when  it  is  determined, 
at  aU  events,  to  have  some  rockwork,  one  of  the  three  following  modes  may 
be  adopted  to  render  it  natural :  viz.,  the  rockwork  may  be  built  on  a  level 
surface ;  an  excavation  may  be  made  to  imitate  an  old  stone  quarry ;  or  a 
walk  may  be  carried  through  rocks. 

281.  On  a  level  eutfaee,  a  preparation  may  be  made,  beginning  at  a  short 
distance  from  where  the  main  body  of  rockwork  is  to  be  placed,  by  sinking, 
some  fragments  of  stone  into  the  earth,  so  deep  as  to  show  only  their  edges^ 
or  angles,  rising  above  the  turf.  As  the  main  body  is  approached,  these 
stones  may  become  more  numerous ;  larger  portions  of  them  may  be  shown ; 
and  they  may  be  connected  in  lines,  or  ridges,  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  indicate, 
partly  by  protruding  stones,  and  partly  by  raised  places  in  the  turf,  something 
like  the  '*  cropping  out,"  or  rising  to  the  surface  of  natural  strata.  A  few 
half-sunk  stones,  of  different  sizes,  may  then  appear  in  groups,  as  if  they  had 
been  accidentally  separated  from  these  strata;  and  immediately  before  the 
mass  of  rockwork,  there  may  be  some  loose  stones,  with  flat  sides,  piled  ine- 
gulaily  on  one  another,  so  as  to  form  subordinate  masses  to  the  large  mass. 
This  large  or  principal  mass  must  be  in  imitation  of  some  natural  character 
of  rock;  and,  whatever  that  character  may  be,  the  manner  of  the  preparation 
for  it  which  we  have  been  just  describing  must  be  of  the  same  kind.  The 
rock  to  be  imitated  may  be  stratified  in  various  ways,  as  we  see  sandstone^ 
limestone,  slatestone,  &c.,  in  nature ;  or  it  may  be  in  masses,  with  no  appear- 
ance of  regular  strata,  but  with  cracks  and  fissures,  sometimes  horixontal  or 
oblique,  and  at  other  times  perpendicular ;  and  differing  both  in  the  magni* 
tude  of  the  clefts  or  fissures,  and  also  in  their  numbers,  as  we  often  see  in 
masses  of  granite,  trapstone,  &c  In  short,  having  thrown  out  the  idea  <tf 
imitating  naturo,  both  in  the  main  mass  of  rockwork,  and  in  the  preparationa 
for  it,  that  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  guide  the  artistical  gardener,  who  has 
lived  in  a  hilly  or  rocky  country.  It  will  be  seen,  from  these  romarks,  that 
the  kind  of  rockwork  which  displays  a  heap  or  heaps  of  stones,  however  large 
some  of  these  may  be,  all  showing  themselves  above  the  surface,  and  to  the 
same  extent  over  the  whole  heap,  as  if  it  had  been  meroly  a  mound  of  earth 
dotted  over  with  stones,  has  no  claim  whatever  to  be  considerod  as  rockworii 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  It  may  represent  a  commonplace  or  a  enriotts  heap 
of  stones,  which  may  be  more  or  less  convenient  for  the  culture  of  plants; 
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bat  it  if  altogether  unfit  to  be  introduced  into  garden  scenery,  m  an  artittical 
object.  In  general,  rockwork,  to  be  truly  natural,  can  only  show  the  rock  on 
one  tide,  or,  at  most,  on  two  sidee ;  as  scars,  clifis,  precipices,  &c.,  are  seen 
in  rocky  districts.  The  upper  part  of  the  rock  should  be  covered  with  turf, 
and  trees,  and  bushes,  and  ihe  inclination  of  the  turf  should  follow  the  sup- 
posed continuation  of  the  rocky  strata.  This  mode  is  not  only  natural,  but 
has  the  advantage  of  being  convenient ;  because,  by  making  the  angle  of 
elevation  of  the  strata  more  or  less,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  ground, 
the  covering  of  turf  can,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  be  made  to  unite  with 
the  level  turf  of  the  lawn.  Where  ferns,  or  plants  requiring  shade,  are 
chiefly  to  be  cultivated  as  rock  plants,  the  abrupt  side  or  face  of  the  strata 
may  fiice  the  north,  and  the  talus,  or  sloping  side,  the  south.  Where  early- 
flowering  plants  are  to  be  cultivated,  such  as  the  Califomian  annuals,  the 
abrupt  side  may  face  the  south  or  south-east  It  is  almost  needless  to  state 
that  on  the  sloping  side,  which  may  be  called  the  back  part  of  the  rock  or 
bill,  there  ought  to  be  no  rocks  or  stones  cropping  out ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  appearance  ought  to  be  such  as  to  indicate  depth  of  soil,  where  the  slope 
joins  the  level  surface  ;  that  being  always  the  case  in  nature  at  the  base  of  a 
declivity.  The  covering  of  the  rock,  or  hUl,  including  the  slope,  and  also  a  por- 
tion of  the  adjoining  lawn,  may  be  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  in 
the  picturesque  manner ;  as  their  appearance  in  such  a  situation,  and  dis- 
posed in  such  a  manner,  is  perfectly  natural,  powerfully  supports  the  idea  of 
the  truth  of  the  imitation,  and  serves  artistiodly  to  unite  the  hill  with  the 
level  surface.  To  render  the  imitation  of  the  abrupt  side,  or  face,  of  the 
stratified  rock  artistical,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  let  the  flowering  plants 
introduced  in  the  clefts,  fissures,  or  shelves  (produced  by  one  stratum  pro- 
jecting farther  out  than  another),  be  of  foreign  kinds.  Where  granite  or 
basalt  is  the  material  used,  the  stratification,  or  lines  of  separation,  may  be 
chiefly  vertical ;  but,  in  the  case  of  sandstone  or  limestone,  they  should  be 
chiefly  horixontal.  The  most  intractable  materials  for  forming  rockwork 
which  is  intended  to  have  any  grandeur  of  effect  are,  land  stones,  pebbles 
from  the  sea  shore,  flints,  and  chalk-stones ;  which,  indeed,  are  only  fit  for 
facing  an  abrupt  irregular  bank,  to  be  planted  with  creepers  or  alpines. 
Fkj,  95.  may  be  described  as  a  mechanical  representation  of  a  piece  of 


artificial  rockwork,  in  the  form  of  a  scar,  or  precipice,  rising  from  a  flat 
snriace,  and  consisting  of  the  cropping  out  of  strata  that  have  a  considerable 
dip,  or  inclination.  In  this  figure,  ah  c  d show  the  face  of  the  rock  on  two 
sides,  in  which  the  lines  of  the  strata,  viewed  in  front,  appear  nearly  hori- 
sontal,  in  different  beds ;  each  bed  projecting  somewhat  beyond  the  one  which 


IM 
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ii^*v«ril,iBflHerto  fiani  lBdsca(e)fv  plaate.  TIm  dotted  liiMi //rii^w 
the  lappawd  inmilmmaAan  mtd  dip  of  tbo  ilnta  imder  the  tmf .  The  ipaee 
dif'u  coTered  with  eerdi  whA  Uat^  ae  is  the  rock  oo  the  oppodte  dde  wih; 
i  thows  the  talne  at  the  beck  of  the  leer  or  dift^  where  the  soQ  b  always 
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d«epwt  aad  beft ;  and  k^  preparatory  fragmenta  in  the  foreground.  It  will  be 
rMoUtete^  that  thk  aketeh  is  made  purpoeely  plain  and  formal,  for  the  sake 
of  illustration ;  but  Jig.  96.,  a  view  of  part  of  the  rockwork  at  Redleaf,  may 
be  referred  to,  as  combining  illustration  with  effect. 

282.  Jn  ememoatuM  may  be  made  in  a  flat  eurfaee^  and  in  the  bottom  of  it 
water  may  be  introduced ;  from  one  or  more  of  the  sides  of  this  small  pond. 
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ttnlified  roekwork  nyiy  be  cnaed  «p  to  the  muttiee,  aod  eonadcnUf  aliove 
it,  to  at  to  giTe  some  distant  wwmhlanee  te  an  eld  stone  ^aurf,  vhieh  may 
be  supposed  to  have  existed  tlieie  befoe  the  spot  was  tamed  into  pleasnie* 
grounds.  An  example  of  roekwork  of  this  kind  is  given  infy.  97.,  and  it  is 
an  idea  which  every  gardener  of  taste  wHl  know  how  to  improve  and  cany 
into  execution. 

283.  A  wttlkf  or  a  gUde  tf  twrf^  may  be  sunk  in  a  level  surfiioey  or  carried 
through  a  knoU  or  raised  sur&ce ;  and  the  sides  of  the  glade  or  walk  may 
display  scars  or  precipices  of  roekwork,  more  or  less  stratified,  according  to 
circumstances.  On  the  surface  above  such  roekwork  trees  may  be  planted, 
which  would  give  the  whole  an  atr  of  truth,  stability,  and  durability ;  the  voy 
reverse  of  the  effect  produced  by  heaping  up  fri^ents  of  stone  about  the 
roots  of  trees.  An  example  of  tUs  is  shown  in  fig,  98.  In  general  no  rock- 
work  of  any  kind  whatever  can  be  put  tc^ther  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  man  of  taste,  except  by  a  workman  who  has  the  eye  of  an  artist,  who  can 
conceive  beforehand  the  effect  which  he  wishes  to  produce,  who  has  some  idea 
of  connexion  and  groopiog,  and  who  knows  the  difference  between  peculiar 
and  general  nature,  lliose  who  attempt  roekwork,  without  possessing  one  or 
more  of  these  qualities  of  mind,  can  hardly  fiul  to  be  unsuccessfiil ;  or,  if 
they  produce  anything  good,  it  must  be  by  mere  accident.  They  may  put 
together  heaps  of  stones,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  abundance  of  the 
material,  or  the  sum  expended ;  the  heaps  may  be  curious,  from  the  variety 
of  stones,  spars,  &c.,  brought  together;  or  ludicrous,  from  the  fantastic  shapes 
of  some  of  them;  or  childish,  from  the  position  of  others j  but  nothing  to 
affect  the  imagination  can  ever  be  the  result  of  such  accumulations.  After 
all  ihat  has  been  done,  they  will  still  be  only  heaps  of  stones.  Hence  it  is, 
that  all  the  tockworks  in  Britain,  worth  looking  at,  have  been  constructed  by 
workmen  who  have  had  a  naturd  genius  for  this  kind  of  work;  or  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  artists.  For  example,  those  at  Pain*s  Hill,  Wimble- 
don House,  and  Oatlands,  were  put  up  by  a  stonemason,  who  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  this  kind  of  production,  and  who  was  eagerly  sought  for  in  every 
part  of  the  country ;  that  at  Hoole,  as  we  have  seen,  was  designed  and 
executed  under  the  eye  of  the  proprietor,  Lady  Broughton ;  that  at  Redleaf 
was  also  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Wells  himself;  and  the 
interesting  grottoes  and  cascades  at  Wardour  Castle,  by  a  mason  who  was 
much  employed  in  that  way  throughout  the  country,  and  who,  though  he 
received  nearly  a  pound  a  day,  when  employed,  died  some  years  ago»  aa  we 
were  informed  in  1833,  in  tiie  parish  workhouse. 

284.  Waltr, — 1o  determine  the  extent  to  which  water  should  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  character  which  it  ought  to  assume  in  small  places,  is  a  point 
requiring  some  consideration.  In  the  case  of  a  spring  or  a  running  stream 
the  difficulty  is  i^ot  great ;  but,  where  there  is  only  just  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  to  maintain  a  pond  or  small  lake  during  the  summer  season,  the  skill 
required  is  greater.  The  difficulty  arises,  not  from  any  doubt  of  the  effect  of 
the  water,  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  for  that  is  easily  determined ;  but 
with  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
The  exhalations,  even  from  pure  water,  when  they  are  taken  up  by  the  atmo- 
sphere of  any  given  space  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  moister  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  country,  must  be  considered  injurious ;  and  much  more 
so  are  exhalations  from  water  rendered  impure  by  the  decay  of  vegetables 
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along  its  banka,  or  by  the  admixture  of  impurities  from  the  drains  of  offices, 
&c  Attentive  observation,  and  some  experience  on  this  subject,  have  enabled 
us  to  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions,  which  may  be  considered  as  prin- 
eiples : — Water  should  never  be  introduced  in  landscape  gardening,  unless  it 
conduces  to  health,  beauty,  or  picturesque  effect. 
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285.  With  a  view  to  health,  water  ought  tiever  to  he  mirodueed  where  it  will 
increase,  in  any  Bensible  degree,  the  quantity  of  moisture  that  would  other- 
wise be  taken  up  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  locality,  either  in  summer  or 
winter.    From  this  principle  the  following  rules  mdy  be  deduced : 

1.  That  the  Borflue  to  be  eorered  with  an  srtifidal  pleee  of  wster  ahoold  be  naall.  In 
proportion  as  the  general  smfaee  of  the  gnmnd  is  flat ;  the  soQ  retenttre ;  the  perk, 
pleasore-groand,  or  endoeiire,  small ;  and  the  trees  and  shmhs  nnmeroas. 

5.  That  the  most  wholesome  sitoatlons  in  which  artifloial  water  can  be  tntrodneed,  are 
those  where  the  genenU  sorfaoe  of  the  groond  is  devated,  and  the  soil  nataraUy  diy,  and 
not  thickly  covered  with  trees  and  shmbs. 

9,  Tfiat,  tn  flat  sitnations  with  retentiye  soils,  where  the  snrftice  is  thickly  planted  with 
trees  or  shrnbe,  water,  even  on  the  most  limited  scale*  should  nerer  be  introdnoed.  witli- 
out,  at  the  same  time,  rendering  the  surflu^  of  the  snmnmding  ground  perlbcUy  dry  by  the 
frequent  drain  system. 

4.  That  in  no  description  of  artifldal  water  ought  the  decay  of  TegetaUes  to  be  allowed 
to  take  place,  and  more  especially  along  the  margin. 

fi.  That  the  margin  of  all  artifldal  pieces  of  water  ought  to  be  fenned  of  a  conaidefabis 
thickness  of  gravel  or  small  stones,  or  of  blocks  of  stone,  in  imitation  of  roekwotk ;  In  order 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  spongy  or  marshy  matter,  by  which  eTi^;Kiiratkm  ncTer  ceases  t 
and  substitute  fbr  it  a  smooth  hard  surfece,  from  which  evaporation  will  go  on  with  rapidity, 
and  which  will  thus  soon  become  quite  dry. 

Gardeners  are  fai  the  habit,  when  they  plant  out  pelargoniums,  and  other  spongy-wooded 
green-bouse  plants,  on  lawns,  to  reduce  them  befixre  planting  out  to  single  stenv,  and  to  fl«e 
these  from  leaves  to  the  hdc^fat  of  8  or  4  Inches.  After  planting,  the  surface  (which  ftrms  a 
very  gentle  knoll,  about  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and,  say,  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  high  in  the  eesitre^ 
where  the  stem  is  placed)  is  bedded  over  with  small  pebbles,  about  the  size  of  plgeoni^  e^ggs  $ 
and  these,  by  drying  n^iidly  after  rains,  prevent  the  damp  from  lodging  about  the  ooUaia  of 
the  plants,  whidi,  without  this  precaution,  would,  as  it  is  technically  called,  damp  off.  Kow, 
If  gardeners  would  apply  the  rationale  of  this  practice  to  the  margins  of  basins,  ponda.  lakes^ 
rivers,  and  all  pieces  of  water  whatever,  natural  or  artifldal,  in  pleasure-grounds,  tiiey  would 
render  the  evaporation  from  these  pieces  of  water  wholly  innoxious.  The  evaporation  ftoai 
dear  water  is  simply  ii^furions  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  moisture  hdd  in  sospensioii  by 
the  atmosphere  I  but  the  evaporation  from  water  containing  a  miirtnre  of  decaying  vegv- 
taMes  from  the  park  above  it,  contains,  in  addition  to  water,  those  ddeterions  gasea  known 
as  malaria.  As  all  pieces  of  water  are  liable  to  rise  or  fall  with  rains  or  great  droughts,  the 
breadth  and  height  of  the  space  along  their  margins,  which  is  gravelled  or  covered  wMi 
stones,  ought  to  be  such  as  that,  in  the  greatest  drought  of  summer,  when  the  water  is  sank 
to  the  lowest  point,  it  should  not  expose  any  of  its  earthy  bed  to  the  air  i  and  tint,  in 
spring  and  aatumn,  when  It  is  raised  to  its  greatest  height  by  rains,  it  should  not  toneh  file 
leaves  of  the  plants  along  its  marghi.  This  is  the  beau  ideal  mode  of  treating  aitUlcia] 
water,  where  the  ol:dect  is  to  render  it  wholesome ;  and  it  Is  gratlQring  to  find  that  it  is  « 
superior  to  the  common  mode  of  treating  the  margins  of  pieces  of  water,  in  its  aooonlamoe 
with  the  prindples  of  picturesque  beauty,  as  it  is  with  the  principles  of  health. 

6.  That,  in  distributing  the  trees  and  shrubs  over  a  park  or  pleasure-ground  oontaJniiig  a 
piece  of  water,  provision  should  always  be  made  Ibr  the  exit  from  the  grounds  cf  the  vapoan 
which  arise  from  the  watery  surfrice.  Tliis  is  to  be  done  by  broad  spaces  of  lawn  or  tnf 
without  trees,  extendtaig  from  one  or  from  both  ends  of  the  piece  of  water,  throogli  tlie 
park  or  pleasure-ground,  to  ground  on  a  lower  levd  (see  J^.  99.),  where  the  air  ciiarged 
with  vapour  will  find  its  way  by  its  own  gravity.  Where  this  is  neglected,  parks  in  low 
moist  sitaations,  with  trees  scattered  regularly  over  their  surnce,  become  covered  wtHi 
what  may  be  described  as  one  general  pond  of  malarian  vapour «  or  with  a  nmnber  of 
ponds,  in  which  the  vapour  is  dammed  up  by  trees  crossing  the  course  which  it  would 
naturally  take  along  the  lowest  level.  The  gardens  of  the  New  Palace  at  Fimlioo  nay  be 
considered  as  one  immense  pond  of  malarian  vapour,  ooaflned  by  tlie  palace  and  other 
buildings  at  the  lower  end,  and  by  high  walls  along  tiie  sides ;  and  which  is  prevented  from 
being  dispersed  by  winds  or  the  sun,  by  the  groups  of  trees,  mounds,  grassy  banks,  &e^ 
oontained  in  the  interior. 
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286.  With  a  view  to  heauiff,  ike  Ustineiive  yrapertiei  tif  water ^  as  eontnsted 
with  thoie  of  ground  are,  clearness  and  brilliancy,  the  power  of  multiplying 
objects,  coolness,  and  motion.  These  are  the  principal  properties  which  cod- 
cam  the  landscape-gardener;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  situation  in  which 
one  or  other  of  ^em  may  not  be  exhibited,  and  tamed  to  excellent  account. 
The  following  rules  refer  to  this  principle: 

1.  Caesmeas  in  pieces  of  water  ia  displayed  by  aUowing  them  ehiefly  to  refleet  tlie  aky; 
and  brillisncy,  by  hsYing  the  altustion  eomewhst  derated,  or  otherwise  so  promiiiait  that 
the  water  may  eatoh  the  rays  of  the  Bon,  and  refleet  them  directly  in  the  eye  of  tiie  speetater. 
This  is  a  kind  of  beaoty  not  often  dedrable  in  landscape;  bat  It  may  occasionally  be  wanted 
to  contrast  with  others;  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  it  may  be  introdnced  in  a  Tcry 
limited  apace,  to  which  It  adda  great  cheerftdneaa. 

3.  The  power  of  multiplying  ol^ecta  by  reflection  ia  by  fkr  the  moat  Tsluabie  propeity  of 
water,  relatiTely  to  landacape-gardening.  Fonna^  ahadea,  and  coloora  may  thoa  be  doabled ; 
and  the  moat  ftnrdble  contraats  may  be  produced  between  water  anrrounded  by  trees;  build- 
inga,  or  other  otdeota,  and  open  lawn  or  pleasure-ground.  Hence,  it  ia  aeldcm  deairshle  to 
ftnrn  plecea  of  water  without  planting  treea  or  shrubs,  or  both,  along  ito  banks.  Water, 
without  wood,  may  diaplay  deaneaa,  and  conrey  the  idea  of  coolneaa ;  but  it  cannot  have 
that  intricacy,  variety,  richneaa,  and  ibroe  of  elfect,  which  are  produced  in  greater  perihetlon 
by  the  ahade,  colouring,  and  Ibnna  of  treea  and  ahruba,  with  the  oocaalonal  aid  of  bufldhigi 
and  anlmatf^d  nature,  than  by  any  other  meana  at  the  command  of  the  gardener. 

3.  Coolneaa,  aa  a  property  of  water,  ia  actually  produced  by  evaporation ;  but  ita  cooling 
effect  in  landacape  may  be  conaidered  aa  depending  on  the  idea  of  coolneaa  which  we  sam- 
date  with  water,  and  which  haa  been  oiigfaiaUy  derived  from  experience.  Thia  property 
in  water  reudera  it  a  dealrable  material  for  contraadng  with  gravel,  bnildinga,  rocka,  or  other 
ol()ecta,  which,  with  reftrence  to  thdr  effect  in  landacape,  are  considered  wann. 

4.  Themotionof  water.  In  the  imitation  of  its  more  common  forma  hi  nature,  ia  displayed 
in  artifloial  brooka,  riUa,  apringa,  Ac. ;  and  In  the  imitation  of  more  extraordinary  natanl 
appearancea,  in  artifloial  oascadea,  fountains,  and  Jeta.  As  the  motion  of  water  may  thus  be 
displayed  on  a  very  amaU  acale;  the  property  of  motion,  and,  aa  already  mentioned,  that  of 
oleameaa,  are,  perhape,  of  the  most  universal  uae  In  gardening;  there  being  acarody  aay 
ground-plot,  however  email,  that  wUl  not  admit  of  a  fhigment  of  rock,  with  a  droopbig 
fountain,  or  of  a  marble  baain,  or  atone  vaae,  of  dear  water,  to  reflect  the  raya  of  the  aua, 
and  tinta  of  the  aky. 

287.  With  a  view  to  pietwreeque  efeet,  water  may  he  introdueed  uUo  the 
groimdeof  every  rendenee,  however  limited  it  may  be  in  extent;  and  the 
effect  will  depend,  not  on  the  magnitude  of  the  piece  of  water,  but  on  the 
character  or  expression  which  it  is  made  to  assume.  Hence  the  following 
rules: 

1.  That,  In  very  small  plscea  of  even  a  few  perchea  In  extent,  aaurfoceof  water,  of  not 
more  than  a  few  aquare  feet,  annk  in  the  ground,  and  with  a  gravdly,  rooky,  or  atony  mar^ 
gin,  by  reflecting  the  otiJects  nesr  it,  and  the  aky,  may  give  an  extraordinary  intcreat  to 
the  landacape ;  the  water  bdng  kept  dear,  and  perfectly  free  from  mud  and  deeayiag 
ol]()ecta.-~<;96ej^.  100.) 

s.  That  a  brook  or  atreamlet,  however  amall,  can  never  be  succeaaAilly  imitated,  unlea 
there  be  aeurrent  of  water  equal  to  that  which  ia  found  in  brooka  of  the  same  -'■g-^^*^  ia 
a  state  of  nature. 

8.  That  the  character  of  a  brook  being  briskneaa,  it  ahould  never  be  Imitated  by  ait, 
except  where  there  ia  not  only  an  abundance  of  water,  but  a  anrihee  having  a  cpnaiderable 
elope,  in  order  that  the  water  may  run  rapidly. 

4.  That,  where  a  natural  brook  paases  through  a  psxk  or  pleaaure-ground.  It  may  be  Im- 
proved In  effect  by  expanding  aome  parts  of  It  into  podaj  and  by  the  distribution  of  grsfsl, 
stonee,  and  other  rocky  materlala,  along  Ita  banka. 

s.  That  a  river,  wUoh,  to  bo  natural,  ought  to  Indicato  on  ito  banki  the  piogreai  sad 
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■etion  of  water,  can  never  be  imitated  in  a  park  or  pleaBare-groimd,  except  where  there 
eziitt  naturally  a  conaiderabie  stream. 

9.  That  a  lake  may  be  imitated  wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  extent  of  nearly  level  sur* 
fiwe  to  excavate ;  or  where  the  water  may  be  made  to  cover  an  extensive  surface,  principally 
by  throwing  a  dam  across  a  shallow  vaUey. 

7.  That  a  prolonged  lake,  tame  river,  or  even  a  canal  of  traffic,  is  occasionally  admissible 
in  artifldal  scenery,  under  particular  circumstances ;  and  more  especially  when  it  is  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  eye,  and  so  fkr  below  it,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  detect  whether  the 
water  is  in  motion  or  stagnant ;  the  water,  in  this  supposed  case,  being  perfectly  clear.  Thus 
a  pleasure-ground  or  park,  which  occupies  the  upper  part  and  the  sides  of  a  hill,  may  have 
a  nne  of  canal,  or  tame  river,  intermediate  between  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  and  the 
valley  at  its  bottom  {  by  which  means  this  canal  will  form  an  interesting  foreground  from 
the  park  above  it  to  the  country  beyond.  This  is  beautifrilly  exemplified  in  many  places 
bordering  canals;  for  example,  at  Offchurch  Rectory,  near  Leamington,  in  Warwickshire; 
and  at  Wentworth  Castle,  in  Yorkshire. 

288.  Fuhing-houseSf  and  other  garden  buildings,  have  often  a  very  pleasing 
effect  when  erected  near  water,  not  only  from  the  variety  they  introduce  in 
the  landscape,  but  from  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  views  which  may  be 
obtained  from  them,  particularly  during  the  heat  of  summer,  when  the 
appearance  of  water  seen  from  an  ornamental  building,  like  the  Chinese 
temple  (Jig,  101.),  has  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  effect.  A  fishing-house 
(Jty.  102.)  is  a  kind  of  summer-bouse,  from  the  windows  or  balcony  of  which 
persons  can  fish,  or  sit  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  at  their  pleasure.  The  style 
of  the  house  shown  in^.  102.  is  Swiss,  and  it  consists  of  a  circular  porch,  a  in 
fg.  103. ;  a  room,  11  it.  in  diameter  (6),  with  windows  opening,  like  doors,  into 
a  circular  gallery  or  balcony  (r),  partly  projecting  over  the  water,  and  sup- 
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ported  on  brackets.  More  than  half  the  balcony  is  sheltered  by  the  large 
projecting  roof  of  the  circular  room,  which  is  also  supported  by  brackets,  as 
posts  might  obstruct  the  view,  and  be  otherwise  inconvenient.     On  each  side 
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of  the  circular  room  are  rooms  (d  and  e),  each  18  ft.  hy  lift.,  for  refreshments, 
&c.,  the  one  marked  d  having  a  halcony  hanging  over  the  water.  A  hoat- 
house  is  another  architectural  appendage  to  water,  of  which  there  are  many 
various  kinds.    /^.  104.  is  one  of  the  most  simple  of  these,  and  it  is  merely 
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fofrmed  in  a  bank,  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  flowering  plants.  In  other 
cases,  the  boat-bouse  is  formed  under  the  fishing-house,  or  built  separately, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  proprietor. 

289. — The  umon  of  all  the  parts  which  compote  a  country  resuknce,  eo  a$  to 
form  a  harmonknu  and  expreeeive  whole, — In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  neither 
pretend  to  have  embraced  every  part  of  which  a  place  is  composed,  nor  to 
have  given  all  the  details  which  belong  to  any  one  of  the  parts  treated  of. 

o2 
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Our  object  has  been  to  give  the  reader  materials  for  thinking  on  the  diffetent 
subjects  connected  with  the  formation  of  a  residence  where  there  are  a  few 
acres  of  ground,  in  order  that  he  may  endeavour  to  find  a  reason  for  every 
thing  that  we  may  in  future  propose ;  and,  in  short,  that  he  may  feel  a  greater 
interest  in  this  work  than  if  it  were  merely  a  series  of  arbitrary  directions. 
In  pursuance  of  the  same  object,  we  shall  next  consider  the  residence  as  a 
whole.  After  all  the  different  parts  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
country  residence  have  been  duly  weighed  and  considered  by  the  proprietor 
and  his  landscape-gardener,  and  the  proportionate  extent  of  each  agreed  on, 
the  next  step  is  for  the  latter  to  put  them  together.  It  is  chiefly  in  doing 
this  that  the  artist  has  an  opportunity  of  showing  to  what  extent  he  is  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  a  man  of  genius  and  taste.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
all  the  different  component  parts  of  a  piece  of  music,  a  picture,  or  a  piece  of 
architecture,  may  be  correctly  executed ;  and  yet  that  the  want  of  due  pro- 
portion between  these  parts  may  be  so  great,  and  the  whole  may  be  put  toge- 
ther with  so  little  connexion  and  harmony,  as  to  form  an  object  wholly 
without  sentiment  or  expression, — ^a  body  unanimated  by  a  soul.  It  is  thk 
expression,  formed  by  the  due  proportion,  connexion,  and  cooperation  of  all 
the  parts,  Uiat  constitutes  the  main  difference  between  a  work  of  art  and  one 
of  mere  mechanical  skill.  Two  grand  qualities  in  the  artist,  with  reference 
to  creating  expression,  are,  the  power  of  viewing  every  part  of  the  scene 
which  he  is  to  create,  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  whole ;  and  the  power 
of  foreseeing  future  effects.  It  is  only  by  the  union  of  these  two  qualities  in 
the  mind  of  the  landscape-gardener,  that  the  grounds  of  a  residence  can  be 
formed  into  a  composition,  as  perfect  as  a  piece  of  architecture;  every 
moulding  of  which,  as  well  as  every  column  and  larger  member,  has  refer- 
ence to  the  elevation  of  the  different  sides  of  the  building,  forms  a  sort  of 
index  to  it,  and  could  not  be  removed  without  injury  to  its  effect  Perhaps 
these  remarks  may  be  better  understood  by  noticing  a  few  of  the  mot  common 
defects,  or  causes  of  defects,  in  country  residences,  than  by  describing  a  com- 
paratively perfect  model. 

290.  Thd  entrance  lodye  is  generally  the  first  fault  of  a  place  that  meets  the 
eye  of  a  stranger.  Here  the  building  and  gates  are  very  frequently  either  too 
mean,  or  too  much  ornamented;  too  large  and  substantial,  or  too  small,  for 
the  mansion  and  its  accompaniments.  What  the  happy  medium  is,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  say,  unless  a  particular  case  were  before  us :  but,  in  every  age, 
there  is  a  sort  6f  conventional  agreement  among  men  of  taiite,  as  to  what  is 
proper,  and  what  exceeds  the  bounds  of  propriety.  If  every  part  of  a  place 
should  give  the  spectator  some  idea  of  the  style  of  art  employed  in  every  other 
part,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  lodge  and  gate  should  be  in  the  same  architec- 
tural style  as  that  of  the  mansion ;  and,  hence,  where  the  latter  is  Grrecian  or 
Italian,  the  former  should  neither  be  Gothic,  nor  in  the  ornamented  English 
cottage  style.  The  boundary  fence  connected  with  the  lodge  should  be 
modem,  where  the  art  employed  is  modem;  but,  in  the  case  of  Gothic,  or 
Elisabethan,  lodges,  walls  only  are  admissible;  hedges,  as  boundary  fences, 
not  being  chronologically  correct  when  connected  with  buildings  in  either  of 
these  styles.  Where  the  lodge  and  gates  have  patches  of  plantation  con- 
necting them  with  the  boundary  fences,  but  no  scattered  trees  or  groups  to 
unite  them  to  the  mansion  and  the  scenery  in  the  interior,  the  principle  of 
connexion  is  grossly  violated,  and  one  of  the  finest  sources  of  variety  in  the 
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▼iewfl  along  the  approach  road  is  neglected.  A  mansion  set  down  in  a  park  or 
lawn,  without  any  scenery  of  an  intermediate  character,  such  as  an  arcfaitec- 
toral  basement,  a  snrronnding  terrace,  &c.,  is  in  opposition  to  the  harmonising 
princtple  of  uniting  objects  so  powerfuily  contrasted  as  a  house  and  a  field, 
by  scenery  of  an  intermediate  kind. 

291.  The  matuiom  is  often  seem  mciosed  m  a  patch  of  plantation,  which  also 
includes  the  domestic  offices;  but  it  very  frequently  wants  the  connexion, 
which  groups  and  small  masses  of  trees  would  give  it,  with  the  general  surface 
of  the  park.  Sometimes  the  latter  is  too  much  crowded,  by  the  trees  being 
miformly  distributed  over  every  part  of  it;  and  sometimes  it  presents  a  bald 
appearance,  fipom  the  want  of  trees.  Indeed,  to  adjust  the  proportion  of 
trees  and  pasture,  or  clothed  spaces  and  naked  spaces,  about  a  place,  is  one  of 
those  points  of  art  on  which  more  of  the  future  effect  depends  than  on  almost 
any  oUier.  A  residence,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  just  enough  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  not  too  many,  will  generally  be  found  a  highly  satis- 
factory one. 

292.  There  aire  eertam  drfects  m  grounds  and  buUdUufs,  which  owe  their 
existence  to  errors  and  omissions  on  the  part  of  the  first  builder  or  planter ; 
and  certain  other  sins,  perhaps  of  a  more  heinous  nature,  which  are  committed 
by  the  occupiers  after  the  place  is  finished.  The  remote  cause  of  these  last 
errors  is,  the  desire  inherent  in  almost  everybody  who  is  in  possession  of  a 
house  and  grounds  which  he  can  call  his  own,  of  doing  something  to  it; 
and  the  immediate  cause  is,  that  this  something  is  usually  done  solely  with 
reference  to  itself^  and  without  any  regard  to  its  general  effect  on  the  house  or 
grounds,  considered  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  a  new  flower-garden  is  to  be  formed, 
and  it  must  have  beds  in  it,  or  statues  to  ornament  it,  like  those  at  B  or  C : 
without  considering  that  B  is  a  castle,  and  C  a  palace,  while  the  scene  where 
the  flower-garden  is  to  be  formed  is,  perhaps,  a  plain  modem  villa.  The 
desire  of  imitating  those  above  us  is  thus  at  once  the  cause  of  the  spread  of 
improvement,  and  of  the  introduction  of  much  abiurdity.  The  purchase  of 
articles  at  sales,  because  they  are  good  and  cheap,  or,  perhaps,  l^eautiful  in 
themselves,  is  alio  often  the  means  of  spoiling  the  general  effect  of  a  residence. 
The  young  famUy  of  A.,  who  are  growing  up,  have  acquired  a  taste  for  plants, 
and  are  desirous  of  having  a  green-house,  which  A.  kindly  purchases  for  them 
at  the  sale  of  the  first  neighbouring  nurseryman  who  becomes  bankrupt.  This 
shed-like  structure  is  placed  against  one  end  of  the  house,  in  a  conspicuous 
situation ;  and  the  entrance-front  has  thus  ever  after  a  mean  appearance.  We 
have  seen  a  handsome  lawn  spoiled  by  the  desire  of  the  lady  of  the  house  to 
have  a  piece  of  rockwork ;  and  we  have  known  the  foundations  of  a  house 
rendered  damp  by  the  occupier  having  purchased  the  flints  and  scons  of  a 
rockwork  at  a  sale,  and,  for  want  of  any  better  situation,  banking  up  the  lawn 
front  of  his  house  with  them. 

293.  Planting  single  trees. — Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  gentlemen 
of  leisure,  who  have  small  country  residences,  to  attend  nurserymen's  sales, 
snd  purchase  articles  ihey  do  not  want,  merely  because  they  are  cheap. 
These  cheap  purchases  are  often  fittal  to  the  general  effect  of  a  small  place. 
Room  must  be  found  for  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been  bought ;  and, 
wherever  there  is  an  open  space  on  the  lawn,  one  or  more  are  put  down  in  the 
middle  of  that  space.  **  Surely,  Mr.  L.,"  we  have  been  told  a  hundred  times, 
*' there  can  be  no  harm  in  putting  down  a  single  tree,  more  especially  as  we 
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always  plant  them  in  the  middle  of  open  spacei,  where  there  are  no  othen 
near?"  Persona  arguing  thus,  littLe  know  that  a  very  few  single  trees,  put 
down  on  this  principle  of  «  always  placing  them  in  the  middle  of  an  open 
space,  where  there  are  no  others  near,"  would  destroy  the  effect  of  the  finest 
place  in  existence.  Single  trees,  in  a  park  or  pleasure-ground,  are  like  the 
last  touches  of  an  artist  in  painting  a  landscape.  The  hold  striking  effects  of 
light,  shade,  and  character  are  given  hy  the  masses ;  hut  the  expression  of 
these  masses,  and  the  attractions  hy  which  the  eye  is  led  to  enjoy  them,  are 
produced  hy  the  last  touches.  The  great  general  effect  of  the  grounds  of  a 
residence  depends  on  there  heing  open  spaces  where  there  are  no  trees,  to 
contrast  with  other  spaces  which  are  entirely  coyered  with  trees ;  and  the 
finish  to  these  grand  features  of  wood  and  lawn  consists  in  the  single  trees 
and  small  groups  which  are  distributed  along  their  margins.  Soon  after  Sir 
Henry  Steuart'sPiaii/«r*«  Ouid€  was  published,  the  idea  of  transplanting  large 
trees  by  machinery  took  possession  of  many  country  gentlemen  of  leisure ; 
and  the  breadth  of  effect  of  many  lawns  and  parks,  and  the  grouping  along 
the  margins  of  lawns  in  others,  were  destroyed,  hy  always  putting  down  these 
large  trees  in  those  open  spaces  where  it  was  thought  that  they  would  not 
interfere  with  anything  else.  A  gentieman  who  possesses  one  of  the  hand- 
somest small  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  between  London  and 
Gravesend,  covered  almost  the  enture  surface  not  occupied  by  old  trees,  with 
young  single  trees  at  similar  distances,  without  even  employing  a  gardener  to 
guide  his  labourers  in  planting  them.  In  such  a  situation  as  the  very 
remarkable  one  to  which  we  allude,  before  a  single  tree  could  be  put  down 
with  propriety,  its  future  effect  should  have  been  studied  from  various  points 
of  view ;  and  there  is  no  landscape-gardener  who  would  not  consider  the 
putting  down  of  even  one  tree,  in  such  a  case,  a  difficult  and  delicate  taak. 
But  profound  ignorance  of  any  subject  is  favourable  to  courage,  and  oar 
planter  put  tiiem  in  by  hundreds ;  but,  fortunately,  as  they  were  planted  three 
or  four  times  too  deep,  in  a  soil  consisting,  in  many  places,  of  strong  clay, 
almost  the  whole  of  them  died  the  second  year. 

294.  ProfBttkmal  r&utine, — ^We  shall  now  go  tiirough  what  may  be  caUed 
the  professional  routine  of  fixing  on  a  situation ;  making  the  plans  for  laying 
out  a  residence ;  and  carrying  these  plans  into  execution. 

295.  lixmg  on  the  iUuation,  extent,  ^e, — Fig,  105.  may  be  suppoaed  to 
exhibit  a  portion  of  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  to  be  sold  by  private 
contract,  in  lots  as  various  in  magnitude  and  form  as  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  fields ;  or  to  be  let  on  building  leases.  It  may  be  supposed  to  have  all 
belonged  to  the  mansion  and  park  a ;  but  that,  owing  to.death  or  other  causes, 
the  present  owner  of  that  park  has  determined  to  limit  himself  to  it,  and  to 
the  adjoining  fields  and  farm-yard  (i,  c,  d,  and  e).  All  the  otiier  fields,  there- 
fore, are  to  be  sold  or  let ;  and  we  shall  suppose  them  to  have  been  looked 
over  by  a  gentieman  desirous  of  forming  a  country  residence,  who  has  fixed 
on  the  fields  /,  g,  /i,  t,  and  j,  containing  in  all  about  ten  acres.  Here  we 
must  notice  what  is  a  common  error,  often  committied  in  the  first  step  of 
forming  a  country  residence ;  vix.  that  the  party  (say  a  tradesman,  a  mer- 
chant, or  a  professional  man)  chooses  the  situation,  and  fixes  the  conditions 
of  purchase,  without  consulting  a  surveyor ;  or,  what  is  better,  some  friend 
who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  soils  and  situations,  and  of  what  are  really 
essential  in  these  to  the  formation  of  a  comfortable  residence.    Perhaps  the 
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party  who,  in  his  want  of  knowledge,  has  rashly  ventured  to  judge  for 
himself^  was  too  modest  to  let  it  be  known  to  his  friends  that  he  intended 
to  purchase  land ;  or,  perhaps,  by  keeping  the  matter  quiet,  he  expected  to 
get  it  somewhat  cheaper ;  or,  perhaps,  one  object  was  to  prevent  his  friend 
and  neighbour,  Mr.  A.  B.,  from  getting  what  he  considered  one  of  the  most 
advantageous  of  the  allotments.  At  all  events,  he  has  chosen  these  fields 
entirely  on  his  own  judgment,  and,  in  one  point  of  view,  judiciously,  because 
they  lie  very  compactly  in  a  ring  fence.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  however, 
that  there  are  situations,  where,  when  the  object  is  to  form  a  country  resi- 
dence, compactness  of  outline  possesses  fewer  advantages,  and  is  in  fact 
much  less  desirable,  than  an  outline  of  great  irregularity.  This  depends  on 
the  natural  inequalities  of  the  surface,  and  on  the  distant  prospect:  for 
example,  in  the  plan  before  us,  had  there  been  a  natural  ridge  proceeding 
from/  to  ^,  and  thence  by  it  to  /,  terminating  in  a  considerable  hill  at  m, 
then  we  should  have  preferred  these  five  fields  to  the  five  which  lie  so  com- 
pactly; notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  boundary  line  which  in  the 
latter  case  there  would  have  been  to  keep  up,  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
fields  A,  t,  J,  ft,  and  o  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  property.  This, 
however,  would  be  no  disadvantage  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view ;  because 
we  are  supposmg  the  ridge  /,  g,  k,  /,  m  to  be  far  higher  than  the  adjoining 
fields,  and  to  overlook  them  entirely.  The  proprietor  of  such  a  ridge  might 
build  his  house  on  the  hill  (m) ;  have  a  going  approach  along  one  side  of  the 
lidge,  and  a  retoming  approach  along  the  other;    the  trees  along  both 
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approaches  being  arranged  so  as  to  form  foregrounds  to  the  distant  scenery, 
and  to  exclude  near  objects  in  the  adjoining  properties,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  not  worth  looking  at.  Along  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  there  might 
be  an  irregular-margined  avenue  of  turf,  in  the  manner  of  the  green  driyes 
at  Fonthill,  Goodwood,  Stourhead,  &c. 

296.  Character  of  the  cowUry, — But  to  return  to  our  choice.  The  five 
fields,  /  to  jf  are  supposed  to  contain  no  great  variety  of  sur&ce ;  and  the 
country  around  to  be  tame  rather  than  otherwise,  and  in  the  same  style  as  that 
which  lies  north  of  London,  along  the  Edgware  Road.  The  purchaser,  we 
shall  suppose,  now  employs  a  landscape-gardener,  whose  first  business  is  to 
procure  a  plan  to  be  made,  such  as  Jig,  106.,  in  which  the  ring-fence  of  the 
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five  fields  is  shown,  enclosing  a  space  thrown  into  squares  by  dotted  lines. 
These  dotted  lines  are,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  every  working  plan  of  this  kind, 
in  the  exact  direction  of  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  for  more  con- 
venient reference  and  description,  and  future  use  in  marking  out  improve- 
ments on  the  ground.  Before  the  squares  are  drawn  on  the  plan,  they  ought 
previously  to  be  marked  out  on  the  ground,  and  a  small  stake  placed  in  every 
intersection  of  the  lines ;  that  is,  at  every  corner  of  each  square,  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  squares  may  be  50  ft,  or  100  ft.,  or  200  ft,  on  the  side, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  plot,  the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  or  the 
alterations  which  are  to  be  made  in  it  In  the  case  before  us,  they  are  sixteen 
in  number,  exclusive  of  the  portions  of  squares  round  the  boundary ;  each 
square  is  150  ft.  on  the  side,  and  each  contains  half  an  acre  and  22  poles. 
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On  an  estate  where  the  surface  is  flat,  the  squares  may  be  large ;  because, 
from  the  general  sameness  of  the  whole  sinface,  the  character  of  the  ground 
included  in  one  square  must  be  very  like  that  in  all  the  others :  hut  on  a  very 
irregular  surface  they  must  he  small ;  because  each  square  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent character  of  surface.  By  having  a  stake  with  a  number  on  it,  in  the 
comer  of  each  square ;  by  having  these  numbers  in  regular  series  from  one 
side  of  the  plot  of  ground  to  the  other ;  and  then  by  having  corresponding 
numbers  on  a  plan,  and  a  memorandum-book  for  reference  and  description, 
it  is  evident  that  a  tolerably  correct  idea  may  be  conveyed  of  the  soil,  sub- 
soil, surface,  and  distant  views,  even  to  a  person  who  has  not  seen  the  estate. 
297.  The  memorandum,  or  field-book  may  have  the  same  numbers  on  two 
opposite  pages,  as  in  the  specimen  below :  the  one  to  describe  the  present 
state,  and  the  other  the  intended  alterations  or  improvements,  thus  : 

Pntaa  State  qf  the  Five  Fidd8,purck(ued  by 

Mr.  a,  and  kdended  to  be  laid  out  at  a 

Vma  Beddenee^'^The  montera  preceding 

eath  paragrapkrefir  to tke mmiben in tke 

tqmnt  in  the  plan  (Jig.  106.). 

1.  Snrftce  here  only  aboat  6  ft.  higher 
than  the  public  road,  towards  whkh  it  gra* 
dually  sk^.    Soil  loamy. 


Bemarke  as  to  the  Tmprovemente  whkh  mag  be 
made  on  ike  Property  purchased  by  Mr.  C, 


9.  Burtnee  still  higher. 

3.  Continniiig  to  rise. 

i.  Aboat  the  same  height  as  at  1.  Bur- 
hee  apparently  wet  in  winter.  Judging  from 
the  kinds  of  grasses  growing  on  it;  such  as 
drez,  i>hlkun,  ftc. 

5.  One  of  the  highest  points  within  the 
ring  fence,  from  which,  in  the  directi<m  of 
n.  £.,  a  tolerable  view  of  the  village  church 
i>  obtahied,  backed  by  a  green  hill,  as  in> 
■ketch  Vo.  1.  (Jig.  107.).  The 
ddefly  zye~grass  and  meadow>feeoue. 
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6.  7.  Qroond  Hat,  but  iUly  as  Ugh  as  at 
5.  The  view  from  7  to  the  s.  k.  shows  a 
Tiadnei  thrown  over  a  valley  ibr  a  railroad. 
3^0.  8.  (jig,  108.). 


1.  This,  being  the  lowest  part  of  the 
ground,  and  also  near  the  public  road, 
would  seem  an  eligible  place  fbr  the  en- 
tranoe-lodge  and  the  approach. 

9,  8,  4.  Soil  good  either  fbr  trees  or  pas- 
tore.  Little  or  no  distant  view ;  and,  there- 
Ibre,  this  part  may,  if  thought  desinble,  be 
oovered  with  wood. 


0.  A  ftw  yards  s.  s.  from  this  point  pro- 
mises to  be  the  best  situation  for  the  house, 
as  the  ground  Mia  tNm  it  on  three  sides. 
Ck>nsidering  that  the  country  has  an  equal 
claim  in  point  of  beauty  all  round,  a  square 
house  seems  the  most  desirable;  and  a 
square  is  accordingly  drawn  on  the  plan,  aW 
a,  in  ;1S^.  106. 


6,  7.  The  offices  may  very  properly  be 
placed  in  this  direction,  so  that  the  view 
may  be  obtained  from  the  pleasure-grounds 
and  the  conservatory,  which  may  be  placed 
against  the  kitchen-court.  There  is  here  a 
very  fine  opportunity  of  connecting  the  con- 
servatory with  the  kitchen-garden,  by  means 
of  an  architectural  conservative  wall,  with 
an  open  or  covered  walk. 
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8.  Eren  sorftice,  aad  soil  loamy,  with  a 
view,  in  a  direetton  ▼.  by  tw,  of  fiurmer 
Swiney's  house  and  fium-yard.  See  sketch 
No.  8.  (Jig,  109.). 


109 

9, 10.  SnrfSMse  even  and  soil  good;  From 
No.  10.,  a  distant  Tiew,  in  the  direetion  of 
8.  by  B.,  of  a  viaduct  for  the  railroad  over 
the  river  Ccdne.  See  sketch  No.  4.  (Jg.  110.). 
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11.  Snrfkce  undulating  ;8ab60il  Slid  to  be 
tfony.    White  dover. 


13,18.  Ground  fiOls  from  this  point  to  the 
boundary,  both  in  a  8.  and  an  s.  direction. 
The  view  to  the  N.  by  e.  is  of  the  manskm 
belonging  to  the  park  (a  in  Jig,  10ft  in  p. 
199.),  shown  in  sketch  6.  (Jg,  111.),  and 


nearly  directly  a.  to  the  country  villa  of 
Captahi  B.    See  sketch  No.  6.  (fig.  US.). 


8.  A  number  of  luxorlant  docks  growing 
here )  on  seeing  which  Mr  C.  said  that  the 
soil  was  undoubtedly  bad.  Endeavoured  te 
convince  him  that  doelcs  are  never  fbond 
growing  luxuriantly  on  bad  soil ;  and,  in 
short,  that  they  are  generally  a  proof  of 
good,  deep,  loamy  toil,  as  was  the  case  here; 


9, 10.  The  ground  included  in  the  s 
8,  9.  and  16.  behig  good  and  even,  and  also 
the  a4}oinixig  squares  eastward  and  west- 
ward being  of  the  same  description,  this 
part  of  the  property  appears  to  be  a  very 
fkvourable  situation  for  the  kitchen-garden, 
which  is  accordingly  faidicated  by  a  paraUe- 
logram  at  6,  in  ;1S^.  106. 


11.  This  ground  will  require  I 
ing,  in  order  to  produce  an  artistical  snrfiice, 
than  any  which  we  have  yet  gone  over ;  but 
the  eflfeet  will  be  satisfactory. 

13,  18.  Marks  of  ridges  <m  the  surftee, 
the  ground  having  been  here  under  con 
three  or  four  years  ago.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance netties  growing ;  on  which  Mr.  C. 
said,  ironically,  he  supposed  that  these  plants 
were  also  an  indication  of  good  soil,  as  well 
as  the  docks.  Told  him  that  the  netttie  was 
a  domestic  plant,  and  was  seldom  found 
anywhere,  except  about  human  habitatioDS ; 
and  that,  properly  speaUng,  it  could  not  bs 
considered  as  an  indication  of  the  natural 
state  of  the  boO,  but  only  of  the  accidental 
droumstanoe  of  lime  rubbish  having  been 
placed  there,  in  consequence  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  buildings.  Mr.  C.  laughed  at  this, 
as  the  Held  was  at  a  considerable  distaBfOe 
from  any  house.  But,  on  enquiiy,  we  found 
that  a  bam  had  stood  there  formerly ;  ou 
which  Mr.  C.  observed  that  the  netUe  wss 
not  only  a  domestic  plant,  but  a  historiesl 
plant,  as  it  told  the  previous  histoiy  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  grew. 

A  good  situation  for  a  summer-house,  on 
account  of  the  ilne  views  seen  from  it;  and 
on  the  supposition  that  the  pleaaue-grooBd 
walk  passes  this  way. 


The  view  w.  by  H.  shows  the  river  Ckdne, 
with  an  old  bridge,  as  per  sketch  No^  7. 
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ijlf.  lis.);  snd  direet  ■.,  the  windmill  on 
Uie  heath,  as  per  sketefa  8.  (Jig.  114.)- 


114 

▲t  14, 15.  and  18,  the  groond  is  low,  and 
the  Tiewsofthe  distant  scenery  not  marked 
bf  any  partloilar  ftatore.  Near  18..  a  view 
b  obtained  of  an  old  bam  tamed  into  a  cot- 
tage, in  the  direction  of  s.  w.  See  sketch 
Ho.  f.  (Jig.  118.). 


14, 18,  and  18.  Low,  without  much  exte- 
rior view,  and  may  thereibre  be  planted,  if 
thought  desbable.  Being  at  one  comer  of 
the  property,  this  woold  be  a  good  situation 
tar  an  ardiery-groand,  or  bowUng-green. 
On  mentioning  this,  the  Misies  C.  appeared 
delighted  at  the  thought  of  an  archery- 
ground  I  but  Mr.  C.  seemed  to  incline  to  a 
bowUng-green.  Ifn.  C.  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  place  fbr  the  younger  chUdren  to 
leamtoride. 
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The  left-hand  cohimn  above  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  surface,  and 
sufficient  indications  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  to  enable  the  landscape-gardener 
to  assist  the  architect  in  determining  the  best  situation  for  the  house  and 
offices ;  and  the  remarks  in  the  opposite  column  are  for  the  same  object,  and 
also  for  the  sake  of  indicating,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  from  incidental 
observations  dropped  from  time  to  time,  the  taste  and  wishes  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  his  family.  The  situation  of  the  house  we  have  indicated  on 
the  plan  Jig.  106.  at  a,  that  of  the  kitchen-garden  at  h,  and  that  of  the 
entrsnce-lodgeatc;  and  these  three  points,  being  fixed  on,  naturally  deter- 
mine the  situation  of  the  offices,  which  must  be  between  the  house  and  the 
kitehen-garden,  and  that  of  the  approach,  which  must  be  between  the  lodge 
and  the  house,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  place  to  be  laid  out  as  pleasure- 
gropnd. 

298.  Another  mode,  hy  which  the  tnott  nUereHmg  tfiewt  from  deferent  pomis 
wiikmthe  rmg-fence  may  he  exhibited,  is  shown  in  fg.  116;  in  which  the 
estate,  and  the  views  from  it,  are  drawn  to  a  scale  one  half  smaller  than  in 
fy  106.  and  in  the  views  (fg$.  107.  to  115.)  given  in  the  descriptive  column. 
By  the  mode  shown  in  Jig.  116.,  all  the  different  distant  objects  given  in  the 
sketches  in  the  descriptive  column,  pp»  201,  202,  and  203.,  are  shown  in  the 
exact  position,  and  at  die  relative  distances  at  which  they  lie  from  the  different 
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points ;  tbe  scenery  of  the  foreground,  and  tkat  of  the  middle  distance,  being, 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  descriptive  column,  taken  no  notice  of. 

299.  A  third  mode  coruUtt  in  giving  a  panoramic  view  of  the  entire  country, 
exterior  to  the  ring-fence  of  the  part  to  be  laid  out,  as  in  fy.  117.  This 
panoramic  view  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  a  temporary  platform,  erected 
in  the  centra  of  the  exact  situation  where  the  mansion  is  to  be  placed,  and 
raised  20  or  30  feet  above  the  natural  sur&ce  of  the  ground.  The  artist, 
in  taking  such  a  view,  changes  his  position  six  times»  so  as  to  include  in 
the  panorama  six  connected  views,  each  embracing  an  angle  of  60".  Ihii 
mode  is  calculated  to  give  a  very  clear  idea  to  a  purchaser  of  the  kind  of 
distant  scenery  which  will  be  viewed  from  the  windows  of  his  intended 
habitation  ;  and  it  may  be  very  conveniently  adopted  in  a  case  which  some- 
times occurs ;  viz.  of  an  English  gentleman  engaged  in  business  in  South 
America,  or  any  distant  country,  who  sends  home  orders  to  have  giouiidi 
purchased,  and  a  house  built,  preparatory  to  his  return  to  England.  The 
first  step,  in  such  a  case,  previously  even  to  purchasing  the  land,  would  he  to 
send  out  a  grotmd  plan,  surrounded  by  a  panoramic  view,  as  in  tiie  figure  juit 
referred  to. 

300.  Where  the  smface  of  the  ground  is  comiderably  varied,  and  where  it  is 
also  desired  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  subsoil,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  mines 
and  minerals,  the  kind  of  sectional  plan  exhibited  infy,  118.  may  be  adopted. 
In  this  plan,  the  area  is  first  thrown  into  squares,  by  N.  and  S.  and  £.  and  W. 
lines,  as  in  giving  surface  plans.  Thejowest  point  on  the  ground  is  next  ioieA 
on,  as  the  level  of  the  base  line  of  all  the  sections;  an4  on  this  line  the  rising 
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of  the  ground  above  it,  on  the  four  sides  of  every  square,  is  indicated,  as  to 
the  figure.  The  nature  of  the  subsoil  may  also  be  shown  in  such  sectional 
plans  (for  example,  whether  it  is  stony,  rocky,  sandy,  or  gravelly) ;  and,  what 
is  as  useful  as  a  knowledge  of  the  subsoil,  the  depth  and  direction  of  under 
drains,  the  situation  of  springs,  wells,  pits,  &c.,  may  be  accurately  delineated. 
The  levels  are  obtained  in  the  manner  well  known  to  surveyors,  along  the 
lines  forming  the  squares ;  and  the  nature  of  the  subsoils,  mines,  minerals, 
ke,,  is  ascertained  by  digging  pits,  boring,  or  trials  with  an  iron  probe. 
Where  the  object  does  not  extend  beyond  those  of  the  cultivator  or  the  land- 
leape-gardener,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  for  3  or  4  feet  below  the  surface,  is 
aU  that  is  required  to  be  known ;  and  this  can  be  attained  with  very  little 
trouble.  In  fy,  118.,  a  is  the  lowest  point  in  the  ground,  from  which  point 
the  approach  is  made  to  enter ;  i,  is  a  square  including  the  highest  part  of  the* 
grounds,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  house  and  offices  are  placed ;  e,  the 
appearance  of  the  section  when  the  subsoil  consists  of  the  same  earths  as 
the  surface  soil ;  J,  the  appearance  of  loose  stones;  e,  sand ;  /,  gravel ;  g,  a 
hollow  in  the  surface  where  there  is  a  pump<well;  and  h,  a  hollow  from 
which  brick  earth  has  been  dug. 

301.  Jlke  working  surf  ace  plan, — Having,  by  means  of  the  plans  and  sec- 
tions already  described,  and  of  conversations  with  the  proprietor  and  his 
^unily,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  what  are  technically  called  the  data  and 
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desiderata  of  the  place,  the  next  busineM  of  the  landeeape-gardener  it  to 
form  a  working  plan  for  laybg  out  the  proposed  improvements ;  the  situation 
of  the  house,  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  entrance-lodge,  being  already  fixed 
on,  as  before  indicated*  We  shall  suppose  that  the  numbered  sticks  at  the 
angles  of  the  squares  still  remain  on  the  ground ;  because  it  is  more  conve- 
nient to  adopt  squares  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  already  marked  on  the 
ground  in  the  plan  on  which  we  are  to  trace  the  roads,  walks,  kitchen-garden, 
plantations,  &c.,  in  detail  The  sides  of  the  squares,  also,  in  this  plan,  must 
(in  order  to  admit  of  readily  indicating  objects  with  reference  to  the  points  of 
the  compass)  be  directly  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south.  It  will  often 
happen  that  the  same  plan  which  is  used  to  indicate  the  levels  of  the  sui&ee, 
and  the  principal  points  of  view,  and  to  afford  data  for  the  description  giwi 
ill  p.  201.,  will  serve  also  for  tracing  the  lines  which  constitute  the  working 
plan ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  the  plan  {fig,  106.,  p.  200.)  is  on  so  small  a  scale, 
that,  if  we  were  to  trace  the  necessary  lines  upon  it,  it  would  become  confused, 
and  unfit  for  our  purpose.  Fig.  119.,  therefore,  must  be  had  recourse  to;  and 
we  shall  go  over  the  different  lines  in  it,  and  briefly  give  our  reasons  for  pro- 
ducing them. 

302.  The  patUim  of  the  hotue  (a)  and  lodge  (e)  bemg  fixed  om^  the  road 
between  them  might  either  have  been  made  straight  or  curved.  If  it  had 
been  straight,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  this-  style  of  art;  and,  if 
the  grand  sweep  which  it  takes  had  been  bent  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the 
left,  as  at  <2,  it  would  have  interfered  with  the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  offices  and  the  kitchen-garden.  Before  arriving  at  the  entrsnce-iront  of  the 
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house,  there  is  a  branch  road  (e)  to  the  stable^  offices  (/),  which  are  connected 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  poiiltrj-yard  (ff)  and  the  kitchen-court  (A),  and,  on 
the  other,  with  the  reserve  ground  to  the  kitchen-garden  (t).  This  branch 
road  (e)  is  made  narrower  tlian  the  main  approach,  in  order  that  it  may  never 
he  mistaken  for  it:  it  is  bent,  so  that  persons  either  going  to  the  front 
entrance  of  the  house,  or  coming  from  it,  may  never  see  along  it  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  the  stable-court ;  and  it  is  joined  to  the  main  approach  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  may  rather  invite  a  person  to  enter  on  it,  when  returning 
front  the  house,  than  when  going  to  it.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  this  branch 
road  will  be  principally  used  by  the  carriages  of  visiters  going  to  the  stable 
offices,  after  they  have  set  down  their  company  at  the  front  door  of  the  house ; 
and  by  the  carriage  of  the  family  going  from  the  stables  to  the  house,  and 
back  again,  afier  the  carriage  has  been  used.  For  one  person,  therefore,  who 
comes  out  of  this  branch  road  and  turns  towards  the  entrance- lodge,  there 
will  be  at  least  ten  who  come  out  of  it,  and  turn  towards  the  mansion,  agree- 
ably to  ihe  inclination  of  the  road  at  its  junction  with  the  approach.  In 
short,  tradesmen's  carts,  and  carts  with  provision  for  the  horses  and  poultry, 
with  manure  and  other  articles  for  the  garden,  and  with  coal,  &c.,  for  the  kit- 
chen-court, will  include  every  kind  nf  carriage  that  goes  along  this  branch 
road,  from  the  entrance-gate. 

303.  Instead  of  a  broad  mats  of  gravel  for  carriages  io  turn  on,  imme- 
diately before  the  entrance  portico,  we  have  preferred  retaining  the  road  there 
of  its  usual  width,  and  carrying  it  round  the  large  oval  of  turf  (J).  This  is 
not  only  a  much  safer  mode  of  turning  a  carriage,  but  gives  an  idea  of  ample 
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•pace ;  wherest  a  dQated  turfSM^  of  gravel,  immediately  in  front  of  a  portico, 
always  conveys  the  idea  of  confinement,  and  of  the  front  or  entrance-court  to 
a  town  mansion.  The  width  of  the  approach  road  is  supposed  to  be  15  ft,  in 
consequence  of  which  two  carriages  may  pass  each  other  with  ease  without 
going  off  the  gravel ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  large  party,  50  or  100  carriaget 
might  wait  round  the  oval,  and  any  one  of  them  be  called  out  to  take  up 
company,  without  the  slightest  derangement  to  the  others.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  is,  that  all  the  carriages  in  waiting  round  the  oval  should 
stand  along  one  side  of  the  road,  leaving  the  other  side  free  for  each  carriage, 
as  it  b  wanted,  to  turn  out  of  the  luie  and  drive  up  to  the  door  of  the  house. 

304.  The  ground  plan  of  the  house  and  of  the  offices,  of  the  conservatory 
(/),  and  gardener's  house  (m),  we  shall  leave  to  be  determined  on  by  the 
architect,  only  stipulating  that  their  precise  position,  as  indicated  in  the  plan, 
shsU  not  be  sltered ;  and  that  there  be  the  proper  drainage  to  a  main  sewer, 
commenced  at  the  house,  and  conducted  in  a  right  line  through  the  kitchen 
and  other  courts,  and  through  the  reserve  garden,  to  the  boundary  fence,  with 
manure  tanks  in  the  reserve  garden  (see  p.  160.) ;  and  that  over  the  stables, 
or  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  ofiSces,  there  be  a  handsome  turret  clock, 
the  dial  of  which  may  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  kitchen,  and  from 
those  of  the  gardener's  living  and  sleeping-rooms;  and  from  the  forcing- 
ground. 

305.  Mode  of  concealing  the  office*. — ^The  position  of  the  house  (a)  and 
the  kitchen-garden  (b)  being  fixed  on,  the  most  convenient  situation  for  the 
ofiSces,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  between  them ;  and  to  disguise  these 
offices,  or,  at  least,  the  courts  belonging  to  them  in  which  the  business  of 
each  office  is  carried  on,  nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than  garden  struc- 
tures, or  garden  scenery.  In  the  more  ordinary  cases,  a  shrubbery  may  thus 
serve  to  disguise  the  offices,  and  connect  the  house  with  Ae  kitchen-garden ; 
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Imt,  in  cases  where  more  art  and  expense  are  employed,  like  that  before  us, 
instead  of  the  shrubbery,  there  may  be  a  conservatory  of  an  architectural 
character,  to  harmonise  with  the  house ;  and,  adjoining  that,  either  a  conser- 
vative wall,  with  or  without  a  glaaed  veranda,  or  a  wall  with  a  common 
veranda.  The  conservative  wall  is  supposed  to  be  covered  with  the  finer 
kinds  of  woody  plants,  and  the  supports  of  the  veranda  with  climbers  and 
creepers.  Through  this  wall,  whether  conservative' or  common,  there  may  be 
private  entrances  for  the  master  and  mistress  to  the  stable-court  and  poultry- 
yard,  as  indicated  in  fig.  120.,  which  shows  the  plan  of  the  offices  on  a  larger 
•cale.  In  this  plan,  a  is  the  entrance-portico  to  the  house ;  6,  the  drawing- 
room,  with  three  windows  at  one  end  (opening  down  to  the  floor,  and  serving 
also  as  doors),  which  look  into  the  conservatory.  In  this  there  is  a  broad 
walk  down  the  middle  (c),  terminating  with  a  door  in  the  centre  of  a  semi- 
circular end,  outside  of  which  are  steps  descending  to  a  circular  basin  and 
fountain,  beyond  which  is  the  walk  (e)  in  front  of  the  conservative  wall  (ff). 
Instead  of  a  basin  and  fountain,  a  circular  stage  of  stone  steps  for  containing 
greenhouse  plants  in  the  summer  season,  may  terminate  in  the  centre  in  a 
sundial,  such  as  fig,  121.;  and  in  that  case  the 
basin  and  fountain  may  be  transferred  to  the  centre 
of  the  flower-garden.  The  kind  of  fountain  there 
used  may  resemble^.  122.  This  walk  terminates 
in  an  archway  (t),  which  forms  the  main  entrance 
to  the  kitchen-garden;  and  in  the  angle  at  the 
right  is  the  flower-garden  (Q,  which  is  also  shown 
in  the  same  position  at  it,  in  flg»  1 19.  There  is  a 
walk  at  ky  in  fig,  120.,  communicating  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  pleasure-ground.  There  is  an 
open  loggia  with  a  seat,  opposite  the  fountain ;  and 
on  each  side  of  this  loggia  is  a  small  door,  the  one 
forming  an  entrance  for  the  mistress  to  the  poultry- 
yard,  and  the  other  an  entrance  for  the  master  to 
the  stables:  here  are  also  summer  water-closets. 
In  the  reserve  garden,  the  hot-houses  and  pits  are 
shown  at  m ;  and  the  open  area  for  composts, 
manure,  &c.,  at  n :  o  is  the  gardener's  kitchen ; 
p,  his  living-room  ;  and  q  his  private  garden,  near 
which  are  a  fuel-shed  and  a  privy :  r  is  the 
entrance  to  the  stable-court,  in  which,  at  <,  there 
is  the  private  entrance,  mentioned  above,  from  the 
loggia.    The  stables,  the  two  coach-houses,  and  a 

privy  for  the  men-servants,  are  shown  to  the  right  and  left  of  A.  Here  also 
is  the  fireplace  to  the  flues  in  the  conservative  wall.  The  poultry-court  is 
shown  at  $ ;  and  at «,  the  private  entrance  to  it  from  the  loggia.  The  poultry- 
yard  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  overflowing  of  the  basin  and  fountain, 
carried  to  it  under  ground.  The  poultry  have  access  to  the  stable-court  through 
a  small  opening  in  the  wall,  that  can  be  closed  at  pleasure ;  and  to  the  open 
Uwn  and  the  kitchen-eourt,  through  other  similar  openings.  The  entrance 
to  the  kitchen-garden  is  shown  at  i ;  and  there  is  also  a  servants'  entrance 
from  the  approach.  Part  of  the  branch  road  leading  to  the  stables  is  shown  at 
w ;  part  of  tiie  approach,  at  x ;  and  part  of  the  sweep  round  the  oval,  at  y. 
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306.  The  conservative  wall  (ff)  should  not  be  a  common  erection,  pre- 
tenting  only  a  flat  perpendu^ilar  surface  and  a  horizontal  line  at  top ;  it  may 
haye  piers  at  regular  distances,  terminating  in  caps  surmounted  by  vases, 
above  the  height  of  the  wall,  but  arranged  in  form  and  proportion,  so  as  to 
harmonise  with  the  conservatory  and  the  house.  In  the  case  of  a  Gothic  or  an 
Elizabethan  building,  these  piers  and  their  terminating  ornaments  should,  of 
course,  vary  accordingly.  Instead  of  piers,  the  face  of  the  wall  might  be 
broken  by  arched  recesses ;  and,  while  a  more  delicate  kind  of  plant  was 
trained  against  that  part  of  the  wall  which  formed  the  back  of  each  recess,  a 
more  hardy  sort  might  be  trained  against  the  projections  between  them.  We 
have  seen  a  waU  of  this  sort  at  Genoa,  on  which  all  the  recesses  were  covered 
with  roses,  and  the  piers  with  ivy  ;  the  effect  of  which  was  beautiful,  as  the 
roses  continued  in  flower  throughout  the  year.  The  same  effect  might  be 
produced  in  England,  by  having  the  wall  flued,  and  protected  by  matting 
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dmiag  Mvere  weather.  Where  the  style  wai  Gothic,  the  wall  might  he 
covered  with  a  leriee  of  piers  and  intersecting  arches;  and,  if  the  piers  and 
imposts  of  the  arches  were  covered  with  ivy,  and  the  rest  of  the  wall  with 
deciduous  plants,  the  effect,  more  particularly  in  winter,  would  he  very  strik- 
ing. An  excellent  plan  for  varying  such  a  wall  in,  to  form  the  ground  plan 
in  a  zigzag  line,  with  piers  at  the  angles ;  in  which  case,  the  length  of  eiich 
angle  may  be  10  ft.,  and  the  deviation  from  a  straight  line  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
In  going  aloog  the  walk  in  front  of  such  a  wall,  one  series  of  angles  would 
meet  the  eye;  and  in  returning,  another  series. •  Another  plan  is,  to  have  the 
wall  straight,  and  a  temporary  or  permanent  roof  projecting  from  it  In  this 
case,  if  the  roof  were  permanent,  it  ought  |o  be  composed  of  glazed  sashes, 
which  might  be  taken  off  in  the  summer  season,  and  used  for  growing  melonSy 
leaving  tlie  pillars  and  rafters  which  supported  the  sashes,  as  fixtures ;  and 
these  might  be  covered  with  rapidly-growing  climbing  plants.  Such  a  roof 
ought  to  extend  over  the  walk,  in  order  thdt  the  latter  may  be  used  during 
rainy  weather  in  summer ;  and  that,  during  the  most  severe  frosts  in  winter^ 
it  may  afford  a  somewhat  more  temperate  place  for  taking  exercise  than  in 
the  open  air.  The  most  complete  glazed  veranda  of  this  kind  would  be  one 
where  the  wbole  of  the  skeleton  framework,  as  well  as  the  sashes,  might  be 
removed  in  summer,  without  leaving  any  marks  to  disfigure  the  scene,  and 
replaced  every  autumn.  A  temporary  veranda,  in  which  the  framework  is  to 
be  covered  with  hurdles  clothed  with  thatch,  or  with  canvas  fixed  to  frames- 
work  or  oiled  paper,  forms  a  very  good  protection  for  plants  while  in  their 
dormant  state ;  but  requires  to  be  removed  much  sooner  in  spring  when  they 
begin  to  grow,  than  a  glass  roof;  because,  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow 
under  an  opaque  roof,  they  become  etiolated  and  blanched  for  want  of  light. 
In  genera],  conservative  walls  should  be  fined,  in  order  to  give  the  gardener 
die  power  of  assisting  the  ripening  of  the  wood  in  autumn ;  and,  in  this  case, 
the  fireplace  might  be  conveniently  situated  behind  the  waU,  as  indicated  in 
the  plan  jig.  120.,  at  ^r,  whero  it  is  placed  in  the  comer  of  the  stable  build- 
ings. A  conservative  wall  may  often  form  one  of  the  sides  of  a  range  of 
offioe  bnfldings;  and  this  is  the  case  with  a  part  of  the  wall  we  are  now 
deeeribing,  which  forms  the  side  wall  to  the  stable  (<)  and  coach-house  (A). 

307.  Th€  ccmervatoryf  it  will  be  observed,  has  a  sonth-eaat  aspect ;  while 
the  conservative  wall,  and  the  forcing  structures  (m)  in  the  reserve  garden, 
front  directly  to  the  south.  By  turning  to  the  plans/^s.  107.  to  1 16.,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  distant  views  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  and  from  the 
walk  in  front  of  the  conservative  wall,  are  equal  to  any  obtained  firom  other 
parts  of  the  grounds.  Several  designs  for  conservatories  will  be  given  in  an 
after  part  of  this  work. 

308.  The  mUuUion  of  the  eircuhr  Jhwer-gardenai  kiajlg.  119.,  and  /  in 
fy.  120.,  is  good  in  every  point  of  view.  It  is  completely  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east  by  the  conservative  wall  and  the  kitchen-garden  wall;  and  the 
side  next  the  south  is  open  for  the  free  admission  of  the  sun  and  air  througb- 
ont  the  year.  The  walk  from  the  flowei^garden  along  three  sides  of  the  kiU 
ehen-garden,  and  leading  to  the  point  n,  is  made  straight,  and  parallel  to  the 
walls;  being,  as  we  consider  it,  governed  in  direction  by  the  latter.  The 
space  between  the  wall  and  the  walk  is  a  border,  which  may  either  be  devoted 
to  omamental  shrubs  and  flowers,  the  wall  being  covered  with  half-hardy 
ligneooa  plants ;  or  it  may  be  planted  with  culinary  vegetables,  and  the  wall 
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covered  with  fruit-treet.  In  either  case,  the  exterior  ipace  is  suppoAed  to  he 
turf,  varied  with  trees  and  shrubs.  The  subdivision  of  the  kitchen-garden 
into  compartments,  by  walks  6  ft.  broad,  is  so  obvious  an  arrangement  as  to 
require  no  remark.  The  walls  we  shall  suppose  to  be  of  brick,  12  ft.  high, 
and  built  hollow.  The  two  walls  which  form  the  ends,  having  each  one  side 
facing  the  south,  may  be  flued.  At  o  is  a  rustic  building  of  an  architectural 
character,  so  as  to  be  ornamental,  which  serves  at  a  shed  in  which  varioas 
articles  may  he  kept,  that  are  required  in  the  pleasure-ground,  and  partly  also 
in  the  kitchen-garden.  Among  these  are  hurdles  for  dividing  the  lawn,  or 
hurdling  off  portions  to  be  fed  hy  sheep ;  portable  racks,  mangers,  &e.,  for 
feeding  sheep  and  lambs  in  winter  and  spring;  trees  which  have  been 
thinned  out,  and  are  to  be  cut  up  at  a  convenient  season,  for  poles,  or  sticks 
for  peas,  and  other  uses;  reed-hurdles,  canvas  and  oiled-paper  firamea,  frc.,fi»r 
protecting  fruit-trees,  and  the  plants  on  the  conservative  wall ;  and»  in  short, 
all  articles  required  in  the  garden,  which  are  too  bulky  or  numerous  to  be 
kept  in  the  reserve  ground. 

309.  The  pleamre-ffroumd  walk,  from  the  point  n  to  p  in  Jig.  119.,  is  to  be 
lowered  by  forming  an  artificial  winding  hollow,  or  valley,  and  placing  the 
walk  in  the  bottom  of  it.  At  p,  this  hollow  is  supposed  to  be  so  much  below 
the  level  of  the  approach  road  as  to  admit  of  the  walk  in  it  being  carried 
tinder  the  road  through  a  tunnel.  Both  sides  of  this  artificial  hollow  are 
intended  to  be  densely  clothed  with  evergreens,  to  prevent  any  person  on  the 
walk  from  seeing  any  object  on  the  approach,  or  discovering  that  he  is  at  all 
near  it;  and  also  to  prevent  the  sunk  wall  from  being  seen  by  persons  driving 
along  the  approach.  The  direction  of  the  tunnel  under  the  road  must  be 
perfectly  straight,  in  order  that  the  light  may  penetrate  freely  through  it ; 
for,  if  bent  so  as  to  obstruct  the  direct  passage  of  the  light,  it  would  appear 
dark  and  gloomy  while  entering  from  either  end.  The  arch  may  be  of  brick 
nr  stone,  set  in  cement ;  and  it  may  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay,  or  of 
asphaltic  mastic,  so  as  to  prevent  the  surface  water  from  sinking  into  it.  The 
interior  of  the  arch,  if  built  of  stone,  may  have  open  irregular  joints,  in  the 
rustic  manner ;  and  something  of  the  same  sort  may  be  effected  in  brickwork, 
if  the  arch  be  first  built  in  the  usual  manner,  but  with  an  extra  half  brick  in 
thickness,  and  the  soffit  afterwards  blocked  out  with  the  aid  of  cement  so  as 
<o  resemble  large  stones,  and  weather-stained  so  as  to  imitate  an  arch  of 
great  antiquity  beginning  to  decay ;  or  the  bricks  which  form  the  soffit  of  the 
arch  may  remain  of  their  natural  colour,  but  be  broken  and  stained  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  great  age.  Both  extremities  of  the  arch  may  terminate 
in  irregular  masses  of  stone,  or  with  vitrified  brick,  placed  according  to  art, 
as  a  finish :  but  great  taste  and  judgment  are  required,  not  to  overdo  this 
part  of  the  structure.  Above  all  things,  in  tunnels  of  this  description,  let  no 
attempt  ever  be  made  to  communicate  a  grotto-like  character,  by  lining  the 
arch  with  spars,  shells,  stalactites,  &c.,  as  if  it  were  intended  for  a  place  to 
linger  in,  and  contemplate  these,  and  other  grotto-like  or  hermitage-like 
objects.  In  short,  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  give  the  tunnel  the  appear- 
ance of  being  anything  else  than  what  it  is  (that  is,  an  archway  thrown  over  a 
sunk  walk),  except  with  reference  to  age.  The  older  such  an  arch  appears 
to  be,  provided  there  be  no  indication  of  insecurity  or  rapid  decay,  the  less 
abjection  is  Kkely  to  be  made  to  its  use,  by  a  stranger,  as  a  place  for  a  walk 
to  pass  through.    Whatever  is  very  old,  and  at  the  same  time  very  strong 
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and  lecure,  iSommands  so  much  reipect  on  account  of  these  qualities,  that 
other  points  are  not  thought  of:  we  cannot  hesitate  to  use  a  passage  that  has 
apparently  heen  so  often  traversed  hy  others  hefore  us ;  and  that  we  may 
fancy  has  been  only  made  for  the  convenience  of  exploring  what  lies  beyond. 
Were  such  a  tunnel  to  appear  to  be  constructed  of  raw  brick,  or  stone  newly 
dug  from  the  quarry,  the  question  would  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  why 
it  had  become  necessary ;  and  suspicions  might  arise  as  to  some  trick  or 
deception  about  to  be  played  off;  or  that  some  advantage  had  been  taken  in 
the  way  of  making  the  place  appear  larger  or  better  than  it  really  is. 

310.  Suppogmg  the  subsoil  to  be  very  wet,  and  incapable  of  being  drained  to 
any  great  depth,  then,  instead  of  conducting  the  walk  under  the  approach  in 
a  tunnel,  we  would  carry  it  over  the  road  on  a  bridge.  In  this  case,  the 
approach  road  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  and  the  bridge 
should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  of  a  plantation  being  made  on  each  side 
of  the  road  over  it,  so  as  to  conceal  the  approach  ftom  the  spectator  on  the 
walk.  In  short,  the  approach  should  appear  rather  to  pass  through  a  short 
tunnel  than  under  a  bridge ;  and  the  same  remarks  as  to  age,  dryness,  light, 
strength,  &c.,  will  apply,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sunk  tunnel  for  the  walk. 
Many  persons,  in  such  a  case  as  thu,  would  propose  to  carry  the  walk  over 
the  approach  road,  on  some  kind  of  iron  bridge ;  perhaps  even  one  on  the 
suspension  principle ;  but  such  bridges,  though  excellent  in  themselves,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  useful  purposes,  are  the  very  reverse  of  rural  or  pic- 
turesque. Their  lightness  does  not  at  all  harmonise  with  the  forms  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  of  the  rough  surface  of  their  trunks  and  stems ;  and  the  asso- 
ciations connected  with  iron  and  its  manufacture  are  much  more  at  variance 
with  rural  life  than  those  which  arise  from  the  works  of  the  builder  or  car- 
penter, to  which  mankind  have  been  accustomed  from  the  most  remote  ages. 
Where  it  is  desired  that  the  grounds  of  a  residence  should  appear  truly  rural 
and  picturesque,  we  would  allow  of  no  iron  gates,  iron  hurdles,  or  wire  fences ; 
much  less  of  tree  guards  of  iron,  iron  seats  and  benches,  iron  trelliswork,  iron 
stakes  for  plants,  &c.  Where,  however,  a  high  degree  of  elegance  and  finish 
was  to  be  joined  to  the  picturesque,  such  as  near  the  house,  we  would  allow 
of  a  wire  fence,  to  separate  the  lawn  from  the  park,  paddock,  or  sheep  walk; 
and,  for  grand  mansions,  castles,  and  palaces,  we  would  admit  of  highly 
wrought  entrance  gates ;  but  this  is  as  far  as  we  could  go.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  object  to  iron  in  the  construction  of  verandas,  glazed  structures,  &c., 
where  it  assumes  an  architectural  character,  and  is,  besides,  disguised,  so  as 
to  appear  like  wood.  Our  principle  is,  that  we  object  to  iron,  where,  from 
the  form  of  the  article,  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  obvious  to  the 
eye  of  every  spectator ;  and,  consequently,  its  use  interferes  with  rural  and 
picturesque  beauty. 

311.  ^  rustic  seat — From  q  in  fiff,  119.  p.  207.,  where  the  walk  emerges 
from  the  tunnel,  it  gradually  rises  till  we  arrive  at  the  seat  r.  From  this  seat, 
which  may  be  a  rustic  thatched  structure,  in  the  manner  of  ^^.  123.,  with  a 
wall  behind,  and  open  arches  in  front  supported  on  rustic  pillars,  a  good  view 
of  the  entrance  front  of  the  house  is  obtained,  which  will  have  a  somewhat 
striking  effect  upon  a  stranger,  his  last  view  of  it  having  been  the  very  oppo- 
site side,  viz.  the  conservatory  front.  The  construction  of  this  seat  is  as 
follows : — ^The  whole  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  being  dug  out  to  the 
depth  of  2  ft,  is  filled  in,  to  within  6  in.  of  the  surface,  with  concrete ;  or  with 
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chalk  and  flinti,  or  gravel,  rammed  hard,  aod  finished  with  a  level  aorface. 
On  this  are  raised  the  bases  of  the  rustic  pillars  which  support  the  roof,  which 
bases  should  each  consist  of  a  single  stone ;  or,  if  it  is  wished  to  be  economical, 
of  brickwork,  which  will  reach  as  high  as  the  intended  surface  of  the  floor, 
and  be  there  covered  with  a  square  or  an  octagonal  paving-tile.     On  these 


plinths  the  rustic  columns  are  placed,  and  connected  temporarily  at  top  by 
strips  of  deal  nailed  to  their  sides.  The  columns,  or  props,  for  the  back  part 
of  the  structure,  will  be  placed  upon  projecting  plinths,  from  one  continued 
plinth  :  because  they  are  not  intended  to  be  seen  on  the  inside,  and  to  appear 
detached  only  an  inch  or  two  fVom  the  wall  on  the  outside.  Standards  must 
now  be  raised,  so  as  to  form  the  skeleton  for  the  solid  part  of  the  back  wall ; 
and  this  skeleton  must  first  be  covered  vrith  thin  boards  on  both  sides.  This 
being  done,  the  columns  all  round  the  structure  are  to  have  caps  placed  on 
them,  consisting  of  squared  blocks  of  wood,  somewhat  longer  than  the  nine- 
inch  tile  which  formed  the  plinth  below,  but  of  the  same  width.  On  these, 
skeleton  arches  are  to  be  constructed,  and  afterwards  a  skeleton  rool  The 
roo(  on  the  inside,  is  to  be  clothed  with  thin  boards,  so  as  to  form  the  interior 
of  a  cone ;  and  on  the  outside  with  laths,  so  as  to  render  the  exterior  of  the 
same  shape.  The  next  step  is  to  clothe  the  exterior  of  the  cone  with  reeds  or 
thatch,  as  in  the  figure.  The  interior  being  now  secured  from  rain,  the  floor 
may  be  paved  with  pebbles,  or  with  sections  of  the  trunks  of  trees  placed 
endwise,  or  with  brick-bats  placed  on  end  ;  and  the  interior  of  the  back  wall 
may  be  covered  with  strips  of  wood,  of  such  kinds  as  have  a  thin  bark,  such 
as  hazel,  birch,  &c.,  disposed  as  in  the  figure.  The  exterior  of  this  wall  may 
be  clothed  with  rough  bark,  such  as  that  of  the  oak,  covered  with  lichens, 
moss,  &c.  The  soffits  of  the  arches  should  also  be  covered  with  strips 
of  smooth-barked  trees,  with  the  bark  on ;  as  should  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  cone,  which  forms  the  ceiling.  There  remains  ooly  to  fix  the  seat, 
which  is  a  simple  bench,  attached  to  the  wall  behind,  and  with  supports  in 
front. 
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Fig,  124.  is  another  de- 
gign  for  a  rustic  seat  of  the 
■ame  general  character,  but 
on  a  imaller  tcale,  and  more 
elaborately  finished.  The 
lower  part  of  the  bonnet 
roof,  instead  of  being  of 
thatch,  is  of  strips  of  wood 
with  the  bark  on,  closely 
joined,  so  as  to  exclude 
rain.  The  seat  is  also  more 
elaborately  finished. 

312.  Doric  Temple. — 
From  r,  in/^.  1 19.,  p.  207., 
the  walk  proceeds  along  an 
uniform  surface  to  « ;  where 
there  may  be  constructed 
in  ;itone^  or  brick  covered 

with  cement,  a  Doric  temple,  or  any  other  building  that  the  proprietor 
may  think  desirable.  We  have  mentioned'  a  Doric  temple,  because  that 
order  requures  less  ornament  than  any  other,  and  because  it  admits  of  the 
interior  being  fitted  up  as  a  good  room.  This  room  might  be  a  billiard-room, 
or  a  place  for  occasionally  drinking  tea  or  dining  in ;  or  for  a  children's  party, 
or  a  dance ;  or  for  stationing  a  band  of  music  in,  on  extraordinary  occasions ; 
or  it  might  be  a  place  for  statues,  minerals,  models,  or  other  objects  in  which 
the  proprietor  was  curious.  Instead  of  one  large  room,  there  might  be  two 
open  porticoes,  back  to  back,  with  a  small  room  between  them  communicating 
with  both  ;  in  which  case,  the  portico  of  the  end  next  the  house  would  make 
a  good  object  to  be  seen  from  the  windows ;  while  from  a  seat  in  it  would  be 
obtained  an  excellent  view  of  the  conservatory  front  of  the  house ;  and  the 
seat  in  the  other  portico,  at  the  back,  would  command  the  interesting  distant 
prospecto  indicated  in^a.  HI.  to  114.,  p.  202,  203. 

313.  The  walk  is  continued  from  a,  in  ^^.  119.,  p.  207.,  till  it  joins  that 
round  the  kitchen-garden  at  t,  thus  completing  the  tour  of  the  place.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  increase  the  number  of  walks,  and  to  conceal  them 
from  one  another  by  strips  of  evergreens  in  some  places,  and  by  raised  mounds 
of  turf  in  others ;  but  we  have  preferred  a  comparatively  simple  style  for 
laying  out  this  place,  and  have  indicated  no  more  walks  than  what  are  likely, 
under  common  management,  to  be  kept  in  good  order.  We  have  carefully 
avoided  la3ring  down  any  branch  walks  from  the  circumferential  walk  p^ra  <, 
towards  the  approach,  the  house,  or  the  flower-garden ;  not  only  because  we 
wished  to  preserve  the  breadth  of  effect  of  the  lawn  (which  we  consider,  when 
eombioed  ^th  the  concealment  of  the  boundaries  by  planting,  as  the  best 
means  of  giving  dignity  and  extent  to  a  place),  but  also  because  we  wished 
to  keep  an  uninterrupted  glade  of  turf  from  d  to  ar,  by  t*,  v,  and  it,  for  those 
to  take  exercise  in  who  prefer  turf  to  gravel  for  walking  on ;  and  also  as  a 
place  where  children  may  learn  to  ride.  (See  the  open  spaces  among  the 
trees  in  the  plan/y.  125.)  We  have  shown  no  walk  from  y  to  «,  leaving  that 
situation  as  a  fit  place  for  an  archery-ground,  should  one  be  thought 
desirable. 

314.  The  width  of  all  the  walke  in  the  pleasiure-ground  we  propose  to  be 
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6  ft. ;  and  we  have  already  given  directions  for  their  execution  in  the  best 
manner.     (See  p.  53.,  and  Garden  Operations.) 

315.  Planting. — The  general  disposition  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  is  exhibited 
in  the  plan^.  125. ;  but  it  remains  for  us  to  indicate  the  distribution  of  the 


I  -  125 

leading  genera.  The  first  point  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  is,  that,  in 
order  to  harmonise  the  wood  within  the  ring-fence  with  the  trees  in  the 
hedgerows  or  strips  beyond  it,  a  few  trees  should  be  planted  within,  of  the 
same  kinds  as  those  without.  For  example,  in  fy.  125.,  there  are  elms  in 
two  narrow  slips  beyond  the  boundary  at  a ;  and,  therefore,  there  must  be  a 
few  elms  of  the  same  kind  scattered  among  the  other  trees  within.  At  6, 
there  are  some  Lombardy  poplars  in  the  foreground  of  the  exterior  scene ;  and, 
therefore,  two  or  three  of  the  same  species  are  planted  within  the  boundary. 
At  c,  there  are  some  sweet  chestnuts  without ;  and,  consequently,  some  are 
planted  in  the  interior.  From  d  to  e,  there  is  an  extensive  plantation  of 
larches  in  the  exterior  scenery ;  and,  therefore,  to  appropriate  this  plantation 
to  the  newly-formed  residence,  a  good  many  larches  must  be  planted 
in  the  enclosed  grounds.  At  /,  the  exterior  plantation  is  a  natural  oak 
wood ;  and,  therefore,  Qu^rcus  peduncuUta  and  Q.  sessilifldra  are  the  pre- 
vailing trees  in  the  interior.  In  some  cases,  it  may  not  only  be  desirable 
to  have  the  same  sorts  of  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  ring-fence,  but 
even  to  allow  portions  of  the  old  hedgerows,  with  the  trees  in  them, 
to  remain  in  the  improved  grounds,  in  order  to  harmonise  what  is  within 
with  what  is  without ;  but  this  kind  of  treatment  should  never  be  attempted, 
except  where  its  effect  in  appropriating  the  adjoining  grounds,  as  well  as 
in  harmonising  the  general  landscape  as  a  whole,  will  be  such  as  to  silence 
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aB  objeetioDi.  All  the  trees  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  harmonising  the 
interior  of  the  ring-fence  with  the  scenery  without,  in  such  a  case  as  that 
hefore  us,  need  not  exceed  50  or  60 ;  and  it  will  most  commonly  happen  that 
these  may  already  exist  in  the  condemned  hedgerows,  or  in  scattered  groups 
in  the  fields,  as  is  the  case,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  plan  fig,  105., 
p.  199.  The  trees  in  the  old  hedgerows  which  it  may  be  thought  advisable 
to  save,  will  only  want  to  be  freed  from  the  thorns  and  other  hedge  plants 
(except  a  few  left  to  group  with  them),  and  to  have  the  ground  about  them 
levelled  down  and  smoothed.  The  groups  already  existing  may  either  be 
thinned  out  or  added  to,  as  may  be  found  requisite. 

316.  It  maif  be  here  observed,  that,  m  the  geometric  eigle  of  lagmg  cut 
greumde,  the  mode  of  harmonising  a  residence  with  the  surrounding  country 
was,  by  the  projection  into  it  of  a  continuation  of  those  avenues  and  lines  of 
trees  which  formed  part  of  the  residence.  This  implied  the  possession  of  the 
grounds  beyond  the  park  fence ;  and,  when  this  is  the  ease  in  the  modem 
style,  a  few  groups  without  the  boundary  fence,  of  the  same  kind  of  trees  as 
those  within,  will  effect  the  same  object.  This  used  to  be  frequently  done 
when  a  park  or  parks  were  surrounded  by  a  common :  and  Uounslow  Heath  was 
formerly  clumped,  for  the  sake  of  the  adjoining  country  seats  of  Syon,  Syon 
Hill,  &c. ;  as  Cobham  Common  was,  to  appropriate  it,  in  the  eye  of  exclusive 
taste,  to  Claremont  and  Esher. 

317.  All  the  foreign  treee  and  ehrube  that  are  to  be  introduced  in  order  to 
complete  this  residence,  we  intend  to  plant  without  fences,  and  to  place  at 
such  distances  as  that  they  will  not  require  any  thinnmg  for  at  least  ten 
years.  The  ground  on  which  these  are  to  be  planted  is  supposed  to  be 
thoroughly  trenched  and  drained,  and  even,  where  necessary,  manured, 
before  pUmting  it ;  so  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  cannot  fail  to  thrive  rapidly. 
During  the  growth  of  these  trees,  we  would  not  allow  any  grass  or  weeds  to 
grow  within  several  feet  of  their  stems ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  would  not 
dig  the  surface,  but  only  hoe  it,  to  destroy  the  weede,  and  fork  up  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  to  render  it  a  conductor  of  heat  and 
moisture,  and  to  admit  air  to  the  fibrous  roots  which  rise  up  near  the  surface. 
We  would  not,  during  the  same  period,  prune  off  any  of  the  side  branches, 
except  such  as  had  begun  to  decay,  leaving  each  tree  and  shrub  to  assume  its 
natural  shape. 

318.  iS'ome  te'iU  imagine  that  a  plantation  in  which  the  treee  are  at  euch  a 
Stance  apart  wUl  appear  thin;  and  this,  we  allow,  will  be  the  case  for  two  or 
three  years  at  first;  but  in  the  fourth  year,  in  consequence  of  the  lateral 
branches  extending  themselves,  there  will  be  an  appearance  of  richness  and 
massiveness  in  such  a  plantation,  which  plantations  as  thick  as  they  are 
generally  made  never  acquire  at  any  age.  There  is  not  a  greater  mistake, 
nor  one  more  commonly  made  by  practical  gardeners,  no  less  than  by 
amateurs,  than  that  of  planting  thick,  with  a  view  to  producing  a  dense  mass 
of  foliage  that  shall  not  be  seen  through ;  and  which  shall  thus  become  a 
screen  to  objects  which  it  is  desired  to  conceal.  On  the  contrary,  the  true 
and  only  mode  of  producing  a  dense  mass  of  trees  or  shrubs  is,  to  plant  so 
thinly  as  to  admit  of  each  tree  or  shrub  becoming  clothed  with  branches  from 
the  ground  upwards.  A  plantation  of  this  kind,  of  only  two  trees  or  shrubs 
b  depth  (the  plants  being  inserted  alternately),  will,  as  soon  as  their  branches 
touch,  form  an  effectual  screen ;  whereas  a  plantation  of  scores  of  trees  in 
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depth,  if  the  plants  are  so  close  together  as  to  draw  one  another  up,  and  leave 
the  stems  without  side  hranches,  will  he  everywhere  seen  through.  Any  one 
may  have  a  proof  of  this  in  the  strips  of  plantations  along  road-sides,  made  to 
shut  out  the  public  road  from  gentlemen's  parks  or  pleasure-grounds.  At  the 
distance  at  whioh  the  house  is  placed,  the  road  is  concealed  from  its  windows 
by  the  heads  of  the  trees;  but  the  spectator  riding  along  the  road  sees 
through  between  their  stems  without  any  difficulty.  The  immense  maases  of 
wood  in  Kensington  Gardens  being  without  undergrowth,  and  never  having 
been  thinned,  are  seen  through  in  every  direction,  though  some  of  them  are 
a  thousand  feet  in  depth ;  and  thus  (now  that  the  old  yew  hedges  planted  by 
London  and  Wise  have  been  cut  down)  there  is  not  a  single  space  on  which 
the  imagination  can  rest  throughout  the  whole  of  these  extensive  grounda. 
A  plantation  which  is  thinly  planted  has  this  other  great  advantage ;  via.  that, 
while  it  cannot  be  seen  through,  it  can  be  seen  into :  its  margin,  instead  of 
being  a  line  of  naked  stems,  forms  a  succession  of  prominences  and  recesaes, 
each  varied  more  or  less  in  form,  and  in  light  and  shade ;  and  thus  constituting 
a  rich  and  varied  boundary,  instead  of  a  meagre  and  monotonous  one.  There 
is  scarcely  any  point  which  we  are  more  anxious  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
our  readers,  Uian  the  necessity  of  planting  trees  and  shrubs  thinly,  and  of 
thinning  out  afterwards,  as  the  trees  advance  in  growth,  so  as,  in  general,  to 
keep  them  clothed  from  the  ground  upwards ;  and  always  to  do  so  when  the 
object  is  concealment.  As,  however,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  the 
subject,  many  persons  have  an  insurmountable  objection  to  the  appearance  of 
a  thinly-planted  plantation,  it  may  be  avoided,  by  planting  trees  between 
those  which  are  to  remain,  not  as  nurses,  but  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  others 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  spaces  irregularly,  as  shown  in  fg,  126. ;  or  to  plant  the 
permanent  trees  at  once  in  quincunx,  as  shown  in  fig,  127.,  by  which  means 
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the  appearance  of  bareness  is  avoided,  and  yti  the  trees  are  kept  at  the 
necefaary  distance  asunder. 

319.  With  retpict  to  the  distributum  of  the  kinds  of  tree*,  setting  out  from 
the  natural  oak  wood  (/  in  Jig,  12d.  in  p.  216.),  we  would  introduce,  from 
that  point  to  the  entrance  lodge,  and  along  both  sides  of  the  approach  road 
from  the  entrance  lodge  to  the  house,  all  the  different  species  and  varieties  of 
Qu^rcua  that  would  grow  freely  in  the  given  locality.  All  the  evergreen 
▼arietiea  of  Qu^rcus  C^rris  we  would  make  use  of  over  ^e  tunnel,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  hollow  of  which  the  tunnel  walk  forms  the  bottom  ;  and  all 
the  other  evergreen  oaks,  such  as  Qu^rcus  i^lex,  the  cork  tree,  &c.,  we  would 
introduce  next  the  house ;  partly  because  these  species  will  not  grow  so  high 
as  to  overpower  it,  and  partly  to  vary  the  appearance  of  the  domestic  offices. 
As  secondary  trees,  we  would  introduce  along  the  approach  the  maples  and 
sycamores,  which  will  contrast  well  with  the  oaks  with  which  they  are 
mingled,  from  the  earliness  of  their  foliage  and  flowers,  and  from  the  interest- 
ing nature  of  both  in  many  species.  Along  with  the  oaks  and  acers,  we  would 
also  plant  a  few  spring-flowering  trees,  such  as  the  ornamental  crab  trees, 
labumunas,  and  amelanchiers,  to  add  to  the  gaiety  of  the  scene  at  that  smson ; 
tome  summer-flowering  trees,  such  as  the  different  kinds  of  horse  chestnut, 
paries,  and  robinias,  to  give  beauty  during  summer ;  and  some  of  the  autumn 
showy  fruit-bearing  kinds,  such  as  the  large-fruited  thorns,  T'^^rus  i$6rbus,  P^rus 
hybrids,  &c. ;  so  as  to  produce  a  rich  appearance  at  that  season.  We  would 
introduce  no  shrubs  along  this  approach,  except  such  As  the  holly,  the  yew, 
ind  the  box,  which,  as  they  grow  up,  take  the  character  of  low  trees.  The 
box  trees  should  be  most  numerous  near  the  house ;  and  the  hollies  and  yews 
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over  the  tunnel  and  along  the  banks  of  the  sunk  walk.  None  of  these  trees 
and  shrubs  should  be  planted  nearer  to  one  another,  or  to  the  road,  than  from 
10  ft.  to  15  ft. ;  but  the  common  and  Turkey  oaks  may  be  as  much  as  20  or 
30  feet  apart  at  planting ;  and  no  nurse  trees  whatever  ought  to  be  planted 
along  with  them,  however  bleak  the  situation,  for  the  following  reasons,  and 
others  already  given  in.  p.  177.  The  ground  being  trenched  and  in  good 
heart,  and  having  neither  weeds  nor  nurses  to  extract  the  nourishment  from 
the  soil,  the  trees  will  grow  with  extraordinary  vigour ;  and,  being  exposed  to 
the  light,  air,  and  wind,  on  every  side,  will  become  bushy  vigorous  plants, 
capable  of  resisting  violent  winds,  from  whatever  direction  they  may  come. 
If  drawn  up  by  nurses,  they  will  attain  a  given  height  in  a  shorter  period ; 
but,  being  deprived  by  the^nurse  of  a  great  part  of  the  nutriment  contained 
in  the  soil,  and  also  precluded  by  the  same  false  friend  from  enjojdng  the 
light  and  air  on  the  sides,  they  will  be  without  lateral  strength  or  beauty. 
Hence,  a  long  period  of  stagnation  occurs  in  all  plantations  that  have  been 
forced  forward  by  nurses,  as  soon  as  these  are  withdrawn,  and  the  trees  are 
left  to  be  weaned  by  time  and  the  weather. 

320.  In  the  south-east  angle,  where  accident  has  placed  a  number  oflarehes^ 
we  would  introduce  all  the  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  that  could  be 
admitted  in  a  place  of  this  extent ;  distributing  them  along  the  southern 
boundary,  among  a  few  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  for  the  sake  of  harmony, 
and  also  along  the  eastern  boundary,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  The  trees  that  are  scattered  on  the  lawn  we  would  have  chiefly  of 
the  low  or  middling-sized  kinds,  in  order  that  they  might  not  interfere  with 
the  dignity  of  the  house.  Among  these  we  would  include  all  the  species  and 
varieties  of  tree  thorns,  all  the  crabs,  a  number  of  fruit  trees  of  the  kinds  most 
ornamental  in  blossom  and  in  fruit ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  trees  belonging  to 
the  order  JSosJLcess.  In  this  way,  we  would,  in  this  residence  of  ten  acres, 
include  every  species  and  variety  of  tree  and  shrub  that  would  endure  the 
open  air  in  the  given  climate ;  being  careful  to  admit  only  a  few  of  such  kinds 
as  grow  very  rapidly,  or  to  a  great  height ;  such  as  some  species  of  poplar 
and  willow,  and  some  varieties  of  the  English  elm.  Of  these  very  rapid- 
growing  lofty  trees,  there  are  about  a  score  which  it  might,  perhaps,  be  as 
well  to  omit  altogedier  in  a  place  like  this,  of  small  extent  and  nearly  flat. 
With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  all  the  other  trees,  we  have  already 
(p.  176.)  laid  down  the  general  principles;  and  it  ought  to  be  the  business  of 
the  landscape-gardener,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  to  mark  the  situation  of 
every  particular  tree  and  shrub,  with  its  nsme,  on  a  ground  plan ;  but  such  a 
plan  (of  which  a  specimen  is  given  vafig,  42.,  in  p.  96.)  would  obviously,  in 
the  present  case,  be  much  too  large  for  our  pages.  We  cannot,  however,  too 
strongly  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  a  working-plan,  indicating 
the  precise  situation  of  every  tree  and  shrub,  is  essential  in  every  small  place, 
where  the  object  is  to  lay  it  out  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Even  an  expe- 
rienced landscape-gardener,  when  laying  out  a  small  villa,  without  such  a 
guide,  will  be  liable  to  err,  by  admitting  too  many  of  one  species  or  variety, 
and  too  few,  perhaps,  of  anoUier ;  by  omitting  some  oliogether,  and  by  plant- 
ing others  in  wrong  situations.  In  short,  the  mature  consideration  which  is 
required  for  the  landscape-gardener,  before  he  can  make  a  proper  working 
plan  for  the  plantations,  is  one  of  the  greatest  securities,  not  only  to  the  pro- 
prietor, but  to  the  artist  himself,  for  the  maintenance  of  due  proportion 
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lunong  the  kinds  of  trees  employed,  and  for  the  general  taste  of  the  place,  as 
far  as  trees  are  concerned.  Another  advantage  of  having  the  situation  of 
every  particular  tree  and  shruh  marked  on  the  plan,  wi&  a  corresponding 
list  of  their  names,  is,  that  no  nurseryman  or  jobbing  gardener,  who  may  he 
employed  to  execute  the  planting,  can  have  any  pretence  for  sending  in  more 
trees,  or  trees  and  shrubs  of  other  sorts,  than  are  indicated  in  the  plan ; 
unlees,  indeed,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  nurseryman  or  jobbing  gardener  pre- 
tends to  improve  the  plan  of  the  landscape-gardener,  and  having,  by  dint  of 
penetrerance  and  talking,  got  the  ear  of  his  employer,  the  latter  is  prevailed 
en*  for  quiet's  sake,  to  yield  to  the  proposed  alterations,  and  to  admit  trees 
and  shrubs  in  such  quantities  as,  in  some  cases,  entirely  to  destroy  the  effect 
which  the  landsci^e-gardener  intended  to  produce.  It  is  well  known  that^ 
in  all  new  plantations,  especially  in  those  made  in  the  grounds  of  small 
country  residences,  the  plants  are  now  generally  put  in  so  thick  as  almost  to 
touch  each  other,  or  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  thousand  plants  per  acre,  even 
of  trees  alone ;  whereas,  according  to  the  mode  of  planting  which  we  recom- 
mend, the  number  per  acre,  when  trees  alone  are  employed,  will  scarcely  eyer 
amount  to  a  thousand ;  and,  when  shrubs  alone  are  planted,  to  not  more  than 
l>etween  two  and  three  thousand,  according  to  the  small  or  large  siae  whieh 
the  kinds  will  attain  when  fuUy  grown,  or  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  when 
young.  Another  advantage  of  this  mode  of  wide  planting  is,  that  no  thinning 
wQI  he  required  for  several  years  afterwards :  and  every  landscape-gardener 
knows  dmt  the  effect  of  the  plantations,  in  nine  tenths  of  newly-made  places, 
is  moat  materially  injured  by  the  neglect  which  generally  takes  place  in  thin- 
ning. When  thinning  is  neglected  after  the  branches  of  the  trees  touch  each 
ether,  the  plants  are  drawn  up  as  if  they  were  in  a  nursery.  In  a  few  years 
the  more  tender  kinds  are  choked ;  and  the  coarser  kinds,  filling  up  the  space 
thus  left,  are,  in  their  turn,  drawn  up ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  the  whole  presents  a  mass  of  naked  stems,  with  diminutive  tops ;  and, 
if  tlunmng  is  then  had  reconne  to,  the  results  are  hideous,  at  first,  in  r^ard 
to  efieet;  and,  after  one  or  two  seasons,  firom  the  wind  and  weather  being 
sdmtted  where  they  never  were  before,  they  are  destructive  to  the  trees ; 
which  either  gradually  decay,  and  at  last  die  standing,  or  are  blown  down 
by  the  first  violent  storm  of  wind. 

321. — The  pitmting  of  tht  kUehm-gardem  with  fmit  trees  and  shrubs  may 
be  considered  as  having  been  treated  of  in  preceding  pages;  particularly  in 
p^  76y  to  Which  we  now  refer  the  reader. 

322.  ExeeuHom. — ^AU  tiiat  we  have  said  hitherto  may  be  considered  as  only 
committed  to  paper  in  the  form  of  plans,  and  a  report,  for  the  consideration 
ef  the  proprietor  and  his  fiunOy.  When  these  are  approved  o^  the  next  step 
is  to  carry  them  into  execution.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  contract  and 
sometimee  by  the  proprietor  employing  h^  own  workmen,  under  tiie  direction 
of  a  competent  manager ;  but,  most  frequently,  partly  in  one  way  and  partly 
in  the  other.  The  house,  offices,  lodge,  garden  walls,  and,  in  general,  all 
that  bdongs  to  architecture,  may  be  done  by  contract;  provided  a  respectable 
and  responaible  builder  is  engaged  as  the  contractor,  and  not  beaten  down  to 
the  lowest  price  by  competition.  The  architect  who  designed  the  huildingB 
should,  of  course,  hare  the  general  inspection  of  the  work  as  it  is  going  en;  and 
thers  ahonld  be  a  danse  in  the  agreement  between  the  eontraetor  and  the  pro- 
prietor, that  alterations  or  deviations  from  the  plan  may  be  nnds  aeeoiding  to 
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separate  and  specific  agreements,  without  invalidating  the  general  contract 
entered  into  at  first  Many  persons,  from  good  motives,  or  from  a  view  to 
economy,  employ  a  carpenter  or  huilder  in  a  small  way,  whom  they  wish  to  en- 
courage, to  carry  huildings  into  execution ;  hut  there  cannot  be  a  greater  error. 
Tradesmen  in  a  small  way  of  business  are  generally  deficient  in  capital ;  and, 
not  having  a  stock  of  seasoned  materials  by  them,  they  neyer  can  do  justice 
to  the  work.  The  charges  of  such  persons  are,  dso,  very  frequently  higher 
than  those  of  first-rate  builders.  We  could  give  the  history  of  many  houaes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which  have  cost  from  5002.  to  between 
30,000/.  and  40,000/.,  and  have  been  built  in  this  manner;  and  for  doing  whiek 
the  owners  have  bitterly  repented  ever  afterwards.  We  know  one  gentleman 
who,  on  his  own  judgment,  aided  by  that  of  his  carpenter  and  bricklayer, 
laid  out  upwards  of  40,000/.  in  endeavouring  to  execute  a  plan  for  a  mansion, 
received  from  a  first-rate  architect ;  but,  in  doing  this,  not  thoroughly  under- 
standing the  construction  of  a  certain  dome  over  a  saloon,  it  has  become 
depressed  at  one  part  of  the  sides,  and  admits  rain  at  the  haunches  of  the 
arch.  Another  gentleman  commenced  the  building  of  a  house  on  the  day- 
work  sjrstem,  which,  if  it  be  ever  completed,  will  cost  him  three  times  more 
Ihan  he  ever  contemplated  laying  out.  B.,  a'  wealthy  merchant  about  to 
retire,  employed,  to  build  a  country  house,  a  very  worthy  carpenter,  who  had 
married  hi*  wife's  maid,  and  also  had  become  a  master  in  a  small  way :  but^ 
whether  from  not  having  supplied  him  regularly  with  ready  money,  or 
from  some  other  cause  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  certain  it  is,  that 
unseasoned  timber  was  used  in  the  partitions,  roof,  and  floors ;  and  a  very 
warm  summer)  that  of  1826,  happening  soon  after  the  house  was  finished 
and  taken  possession  of,  the  whole  of  the  partitions  shrank  and  twisted  to 
suoh  a  degree,  as  to  produce  large  rents  in  the  plaster.  The  carpenter  endear 
voured  to  persuade  his  employer  that  the  foundations  of  the  walls  had  given 
way ;  but  this  was  too  palpable  an  absurdity  to  be  credited  by  any  one.  The 
rents  in  the  plaster  of  tibe  partitions  were  filled  up  with  putty  in  some  places, 
and  with  stucco  in  others ;  but  they  are  still  conspicuous,  and  must  necessa' 
rily  remain  so  till  the  lath  and  plaster  are  stripped  o^  and  the  stud«work 
reolothed.  The  whole  of  the  boarded  floors  in  this  house  shrank  so  much, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  be  twice  taken  up  and  relaid ;  and  all  the  ceilings 
are  cracked.  Another  merchant  in  a  smaller  way,  a  few  years  ago,  built  a 
heuae  in  tiie  country,  which  cost  him  2000/.,  and  employed  a  very  respectable 
jobbing  carpenter  that  he  had  confidence  in,  from  having  been  long  accu»- 
tomedto  employ  him  in  petty  jobs  in  town ;  but  confidence  is  often  the  result 
of  habit)  want  of  inquiry,  or  indolence ;  and  this  confidence  may  be  deserved 
by  an  individual  in  one  point,  or  in  several,  and  yet  not  be  applicable  to  all 
that  Uiat  individual  wiU,  or  is  even  entitled  to,  undertake.  In  this  case,  the 
London  carpenter  and  joiner,  who  could  procure  whatever  credit  was  want- 
ing for  the  execution  of  little  jobs  that  he  executed  from  time  to  time,  under 
the  immediate  eye,  it  may  be  said,  of  his  timber^merchant,  could  not  so 
readily  do  thi»in  the  case  of  a  more  extensive  contract  for  an  erection  in  the 
country,  where  he  had  never  before  been  employed ;  and  where^  as  his  timber- 
merchant  well  knew,  if  his  employer  did  not,  he  had  to  purchase  his  experience, 
and  that  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  others,  from  having  himself  nothing 
to  lose.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  or  causes,  chalk  lime,  instead  of 
slone  lime,  was  employed  for  the  outaide  walls,  and  unseasoned  timber  for  &e 
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eirpeiitry  of  tiie  hoate»  ai  well  u  for  the  joinoiy.  Hio  joints  of  the  brick- 
work were  soon  obliged  to  be  nked  out,  and  filled  in  with  tuck  and  puck ; 
and  there  is  not  a  lingle  door  in  the  house  that  has  not  shrank  and  twisted ; 
nor  a  window-sash  that  does  not  rattle  in  the  frames  with  the  slightest  breeze* 
It  is  trne  there  is  no  want  of  ventilation  in  this  house,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  chimney  that  does  not  draw  well ;  but  the  causes  which  produce  these 
effects  render  the  rooms  so  cold  in  winter,  that  they  cannot  be  thoroughly 
heated  by  the  largest  fires.  In  all  the  laii^er  windows,  the  panes  have  been 
cracked  by  the  twisting  of  the  sash-bars ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  par* 
titlons  and  the  floors  are  warped  and  rent,  as  in  the  preceding  case.  To  empli^ 
first-rate  workmen,  and  nipply  them  with  ready  money  for  purchasing  all  the 
materials,  is  a  mode  often  resorted  to,  under  the  idea  of  economy ;  but^  how- 
ever excellent  and  honest  the  workmen  employed  may  be,  and  however  well 
they  may  be  acquaioted  with  the  various  details  ^f  hoose-building,  they  must 
necessarily  be  without  the  experience  of  the  master-builder,  who  has  built 
several  houses  of  different  sizes ;  and  thus  be  liable  to  be  wrong  in  judging  of 
what  will  suit  The  persons  selling  the  materials  will  also  naturally  keep  their 
best  articles  for  their  best  customers ;  and  thus  the  purchaser  of  smsll  quantities 
will  not  be  able  to  get  his  materials  either  so  good  or  so  cheap.  We  acknow- 
ledge that  it  seems  hard  to  lay  down  rules  which  are  calculated  to  prevent  the 
mechanic  or  tradesman  who  has  no  cspital  from  ever  bettering  his  condition ; 
but  we  cannot  help  it.  We  merely  state  fhcts,  and  the  opinions  which  we  have 
formed  on  them.  In  another  house,  built  under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances, in  addition  to  these  evils,  more  or  lees  aggravated  or  alleviated,  in 
consequence  of  employing  an  ignorant  plumber,  all  the  lead  on  the  roof  of 
the  house,  which  was  too  thin,  and  was,  consequently,  raised,  cracked,  and 
twisted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  was  obliged  to  be  removed,  and  replaced  by 
lead  of  a  thicker  quality  at  the  end  of  the  third  summer;  and  all  die  watep- 
closets  were  obliged  to  be  altered.  One  of  these,  a  self-acting  patent  one, 
which  cost  double  the  usual  expense,  was  rendered  useless  by  the  plumber's 
attempting  to  improve  its  constraetion,  while  setting  it  up.  On  inquiry  into 
the  history  of  this  plumber,  it  was  found  that  he  had  never  been  regularly 
brought  up  to  the  business,  but  that,  having  failed  in  a  totally  diflforent  trade, 
in  another  part  of  London,  he  had  set  up  as  a  plumber  on  the  faith  of  public 
ignorance.  In  this  manner  many  persons  about  the  metropolis  setup  as  petty 
masters  in  businesses  which  they  have  never  been  regularly  taught  Every 
one  knows  that  the  occupations  of  coal-merchant,  wine-merchant,  publican^ 
and  coff^house-keeper,  are  universal  resources  to  persons  not  regularly 
brought  up  to  any  trade ;  but  those  of  petty  builders,  plumbers,  glaziers, 
bricUayers,  upholsterers,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  trades  and  professions, 
are  also  the  resources  of  persons  who  have  been  unsuccessftil  in  their  original 
pursuits.  To  these  examples  of  bungled  houses,  we  could  add  hundreds  of 
oiher  eases,  some  of  which  would  hardly  be  credited  by  our  readers,  which 
have  come  under  our  observation  during  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years, 
all  which  time  our  attention  has  been  constantly  directed  to  the  subjects 
of  building,  planting,  and  gardening.  We  shall  only  add,  that  our  decided 
opinion  is,  that,  whether  a  shed  or  a  mansion  is  to  be  erected,  the  cheapest 
mode,  as  well  as  the  best,  is  to  employ  a  first-rate  builder. 

323.  Tht  pritteipai  pltmting  about  the  place,  including  the  trenchiag  and 
levelling  of  the  ground,  the  formation  of  the  approach  and  walks,  and  alsa- 
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Ihe  laying  onft  oC  the  kitefaoi-gaidai,  mmj  be  CTecwteJ  bj  eaiimet»  bj 
ft  re^cetaUe  nimeijpiuMi.  In  general,  however,  wbetber  in  null  or  Uige 
j^aeety  the  work  will  be  more  eaicliilly  done,  and  not  at  much  more  ezpcnae, 
by  employing  a  fini-rate  head  gardener,  who  is  to  be  oontinaed  aflerwerdi, 
to  manage  die  garden ;  and  allowing  him  to  execute  the  work,  partly  by  Idp 
ting  it  oot  in  anall  jobe,  mid  partly  by  daywork.  Tkcndung,  digging  dnina, 
ezeayatbg  for  roads  or  walks,  and  eren  smoothing  and  lereDing,  may  all  be 
done  by  the  job ;  and,  whererer  work  ean  be  thos  executed,  it  is  by  fiv  the 
cheapest  and  best  mode  for  the  proprietor,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
workmen.  Much,  however,  in  this  ease,  depends  <m  the  knowledge  sad 
experience  of  die  head  gardener  in  letting  oot  the  woik;  and  his  attoitioDia 
seeing  it  properly  ezecoted. 

324.  Wheihtr  ike  MUm^  or  ike  plamtaiiomt  omgki  io  he  commenced  Jrd, 
is  a  question  which  admits  of  being  variously  answered,  according  to  dremii- 
stances.  Where  the  place  is  extensive,  and  much  planting,  wholly  detsched 
from  buildings,  ti  required,  all  the  plantations  may  be  commenced  two  or 
three  years  before  the  buildings;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  place  like  that  before 
ns,  where  the  principal  part  of  the  planting  is  connected  with  the  house  sad 
offices,  or  the  kitchen-garden,  or  borders  the  approach  road,  all  the  buildiiigi 
ought  to  be  completed,  at  least  exteriorly,  before  even  the  ground  is  levelled 
or  trenched  for  planting :  even  the  cartage  of  materials  to  the  house  slong 
the  approach  road  will  endanger  young  trees  bordering  on  it ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  much  better  not  to  plant  them  taU  the  road  is  made. 

325.  The  JlrH  aehuU  step  m  execmting  the  hmldrngt^  more  pariicmlarkf  tki 
home  and  qfieeey  it  io  ereei  a  temporary  Mhed  for  the  uee  nf  ike  cturpenier  emi 
other  worhmKHj  both  as  a  place  for  working  in,  and  to  enable  them  to  lock  up 
their  tools,  &c ;  the  next  is  to  mark  out  the  foundations,  and  to  have  them 
excavated ;  and  the  third,  which  ought  to  go  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  fii^ 
and  second,  is  the  procuring  and  laying  down  materials.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  notice,  ^at  the  first  and  the  last  workman  connected  with  erecting  say 
building  is  the  carpenter.  He  is  required  to  construct  skeleton  squsree  or 
triangle,  before  the  ground  is  broken  for  the  foundations,  or  a  single  brick 
or  stone  ean  be  laid,  in  order  that  the  angles  of  the  foundations  may  be  truly 
correct;  and,  as  the  building  proceeds,  he  is  employed  in  preparing  and 
placing  the  flooring,  roofing,  doors,  windows,  and  interior  fittings,  to  the  last 
step  in  joinery,  viz.,  that  of  putting  the  finger-plates  on  the  doors,  after  the 
painting  and  papering  have  been  finished.  Hence  it  is  that  carpenteit 
(including  under  this  term  joiners)  know  more  about  the  detail  of  executiDg 
buildings  than  any  other  person  connected  with  them,  not  even  excepting  the 
architect;  and  hence,  also,  the  carpenter,  other  circumstances  being  Uie  ssme, 
will  invariably  be  found  the  most  intelligent  mechanic  on  an  estate,  as  con* 
neoted  with  construction ;  as  the  gardener  will  generally  be  found  the  moit 
intelligent,  as  connected  with  cultivation.  If  the  proprietor  of  a  country 
residence,  therefore,  find  himself  reduced  so  as  to  be  only  able  to  keep  two 
men  to  look  after  it,  these  two  should  be  the  carpenter  and  the  gardener. 
Remarks  of  this  kind  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  by  some  out  of  place ; 
but,  this  book  being  intended  for  those  who  have  little  or  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  we  think  them  likely  to  be  usefiil ; 
and  it  is  consistent  with  our  plan  to  introduce  them  incidentaUy  rather  than 
aystematically. 
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326.  The  itaUca,  ike  tUuation  of  the  treeM,  ^c,  are  e€uUff  marked  out  <m  the 
ground,  hy  drwnng  etakee  or  pku  m  the  direction  of  the  Unee  repreeenting  them 
M  the  plan, — ^This  is  rendered  easy  by  the  squares  already  marked  out  and 
indicated  on  the  ground,  and  by  stakes,  with  numbers  on  diem,  having  been 
driTen  in  at  the  angles  formed  by  the  intersecting  lines  of  the  squares.  If 
these  squares  should  not  have  been  formed,  or  if  the  staJies  indicating  them 
should  have  been  taken  up,  or  partly  misplaced,  then  the  squares  ought  to  be 
laid  out  afresh,  remembering  to  keep  the  imaginary  lines  which  form  their 
aides  correctly  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west. 


SECTION    II. 

DESIGNS   POa   COUMTaT   VILLAS;    WITH   THEIR   PLANTING,    CULTURE, 
AND   RENOVATION. 

827.  Cotmrty  vittae  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  vii.  small  country 
villas,  which  haVe  no  farm  attached ;  and  large  country  villas,  which  have  a 
•mall  farm  attached  to  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  paddock  for  feeding  a  cow  or 
a  couple  of  horses.  Of  the  first  kind  we  shall  give  three  or  four  imaginary 
designs  by  Mr.  Rutger,  many  years  land*steward  to  Sir  John  St  Aubyn ;  and 
one  or  two  by  Mr.  Lamb,  a  well-known  architect :  after  which  we  shall  give 
one  or  two  designs  of  places  actually  in  existence.  Of  the  larger  villas  we 
shall  give  very  few  examples  which  have  not  been  actually  executed. 

Subsection  I. — Small  Country  FUku, 

328.  SmaU  eomntry  fnttae  which  have  no  fields  attached  to  them,  have 
seldom  very  extensive  pleasure-grounds  ;  and  therefore  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  them  consists  in  the  various  ways  that  maybe  adopted  of  laying 
out  their  flower-gardens ;  for  all  kitchen-gardens  must  be  very  nearly  alike, 
and  the  shrubbery  in  a  small  place  is  nearly  always  only  a  belt.  A  very  few 
designs  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general  style  of  villas  of  this 
kind. 

Design  XV. — To  lay  out  a  piece  of  ground,  of  a  regular  form,  and  two 
aeree  ms  extent,  at  a  email  country  villa, 

329.  Ground  fton.— Though  this  villa,  Jigt.  128.  and  129.,  is  bounded  by 
straight  lines,  and,  being  rectangular,  might  form  a  portion  of  ground  along 
any  road,  yet  the  manner  in  which  the  buildings  are  disposed  prevents  it  from 
being  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  suburban  villas.  The  design  is 
by  Mr.  Rutger,  and,  like  iXL  Uiat  gentleman's  ground  plans,  is  remarkable  for 
convenience  of  arrangement. 

*'The  ornamental  part  of  this  design,"  Mr.  Rutger  observes,  ''maybe 
considered  as  in  a  mixed  style,  partly  geometrical  and  partly  irregular.  The 
^pioach  is  by  a  lodge  entrance ;  and  it  passes  on  from  the  entrance  door  of 
the  house  to  the  stable-yard,  and  out  again  into  the  public  road.  On  the  left 
of  the  house  are  a  conservatory  and  its  fireplace,  Ace,  hidden  at  the  back  by  a 
shrubbery.  The  wing  on  the  right,  also  hidden  by  shrubs,  is  for  the  kitchen 
oflicea.    There  are  two  private  entrances  firom  the  main  road«  that  on  the  left 
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(a)  for  the  family,  and  that  on  the  right  (e)  for  the  domesticB,  with  a  private 
walk  to  the  latter  from  the  kitchen  offices.  On  the  right  of  these  offices  is  a 
poultry-court  («),  with  entrances  for  the  family  at  /,  and  for  the  domestics  at 
q,  adjoining  to  which  are  the  laundry  and  drying-ground  (/),  where  a  brew- 
house  or  cider-house  may  also  be  constructed  if  required.  The  forcing  garden 
and  reserve  ground  lie  at  the  back  of  the  stables,  and  may  be  entered  from 
the  stable-yard,  for  the  convenience  of  dung,  &c.,  as  well  as  from  the  kitchen- 
garden  and  the  gardener's  house.  The  erections  at  the  north  of  the  reserve 
ground  are,  a  potting-shed,  a  cellar  for  mushrooms,  &c.,  with  fruit-rooms  over, 
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and  the  gardener's  house.  The  range  for  two  forcing-houses,  with  a  green- 
house between,  is  placed  against  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  approached  in  front  hj  a  walk  from  the  lawn  or  pleasure-ground. 
On  the  western  front  of  the  house  is  a  colonnade,  in  front  of  which  a  terrace 
walk  extends  on  each  side  of  the  extremity  of  the  lawn ;  on  the  verge  of  which 
are  small  clumps  and  vases,  or  other  ornamental  devices,  in  alternate  succes- 
sion. On  the  farther  side  of  the  lawn  are  a  pond  with  a  fountain,  and  a 
summer-house  or  billiard-room  behind  it  The  small  circles  in  the  shrubbery 
on  each  side  of  the  summer-house,  at  r  r,  are  intended  for  statues,  or  some 
kind  of  ornamental  structure."    See  the  isometrical  view,/^.  129. 

Mr.  Rutger  continues :  '<  I  beg  here  to  observe,  that,  as  a  general  principle, 
I  would  not  admit  of  walks  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so, 
where  it  can  possibly  be  avoided ;  and  that,  where  it  cannot,  I  should  conceal 
the  angles  formed  by  their  intersections  with  shrubs,  planted  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  walks.  In  the  ground  plan  {fig,  128.),  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  on  three  sides  or  comers  of  the  walks  which  cross  each  other  at  «<,  this 
principle  is  attended  to ;  and  that  on  the  fourth  side  I  have  indicated  a  vase, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  though  I  think  that  shrubs 
would  be  better." 

d^Caniace  entranoe  fttnthe  Brigbton  road. 

6,  Private  Ibot  entranoe  fat  the  flunily. 

e,  Ptiyate  Ibot  entrance  ftr  the  domestles. 

<2,  StaUe-eonrt,  with  ooaehmaa's  lodgings  orer  the  haness-room ;  a  three-stalled  stable, 
double  eoaeh-hoose,  ftc 

e,  PooUiy-yard,  with  a  private  entranoe  fag  the  master  and  mistress  at  2,  and  sn  entranoe 
fat  domestifls  at  g. 

fy  Lcoadrf  and  drying-groond,  in  which  there  may  be  a  brewboose  end  a  dder^mill,  if 
thoogfat  requisite. 

9,  Feroing  and  reserre  groond,  the  rsnge  of  baUding  on  the  north  side  Indndlng  the  gar- 
denerk  house,  mnsliroom-ahed,  and  tool-boose. 

K  Peadi-hoase  and  vinery,  having  a  greenhoose  between  them,  and  behind  the  Utohen- 
garden,  in  which  are  the  sheds  and  fhmaoes. 

i,  gmnmer-boase.  Jfe,  Consenratory. 

I,  Hie  fiunOy's  private  entranoe  to  the  poultry-yard ;  snd  throagh  it  to  the  lanndiy  ( /),  or 
to  the  stable-coart  (eO. 

a^  Vomaee-shed  and  potting  abed  fbr  the  eonservatory ;  behind  which  is  a  water-closets 
the  whole  eoneealed  from  the  entranoe  approach  by  evergreens.  The  water-closet  is 
entered  by  a  concealed  door  in  the  back  wall  of  the  oonservatoiy,  and  it  has  also  another 
door  on  the  outride ;  so  that  no  person  need  oone  out  b7  the  same  door  by  which  he 
went  in. 

a.  Gardener^  house,  with  sn  entranoe  from  the  pnblio  road,  and  another  from  the  reserve- 
ground. 

^  Kaahroom-eellar,  with  fruit-room  over  it  In  this  oellar  may  also  be  ftroed  rhubarb, 
ehieoiy,  fte. 

p,  Tool-house  and  poultry-thed. 
The  ice  is  supposed  to  be  kept  in  one  of  the  cellars  under  the  right  whig  of  the  house.  . 

330.  Bemarki. — There  is  scarcely  a  single  point  in  this  design  that  we 
would  wish  to  alter,  with  the  exception  of  the  termination  of  the  terrace  walk 
at  tbkfig.  128.  We  would  have  this  walk  terminate  either  in  an  alcove,  and 
give  up  altogether  the  entrance  in  that  quarter  to  the  kitchen-garden ;  or  we 
voold  cany  it  on  to  the  kitchen-garden  wall«  and  terminate  it  there  in  an 
uchway,  which  ahould  form  an  entrance  to  the  kitchen-garden.    The  oppo- 
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site  end  of  the  terrace  walk,  which,  in  the  ground  plan,  it  concealed  by  trees, 
18  intended,  we  presume,  to  terminate  in  a  covered  seat  of  some  kind,  that 
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bas  an  architectural  character  harmonising  with  the  house  and  conservatory. 
Wherever  straight  walks  are  used  in  laying  out  grounds,  one  of  the  main 
points  to  he  attended  to  respecting  them  is,  their  finish,  or  terminations ;  as» 
when  these  are  not  of  a  decided  description,  there  is  a  want  of  that  character 
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of  art  which  is  essential  to  this  style  of  design.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  a  sufficient  reason ;  for  why  should  a  walk  he  continued  along  in 
a  straight  line,  unless  it  he  for  the  purpose  of  arriviug  at  some  point  or  object 
that  it  is  desirable  to  go  and  see?  The  windings  of  walks  also  depend,  or 
ought  to  depend,  on  the  same  principle,  viz.  tlie  recurrence  of  obstacles, 
either  natural  or  artificisl,  which  prevent  them  from  being  made  straight. 
We  go  along  a  straight  walk,  in  order  to  come  at  the  object  which  is  at  the 
end  of  it;  and  along  a  winding  one,  for  the  sake  of  observing  the  objects  that 
gradually  develope  themselves  as  one  turn  succeeds  another.  The  straight 
walk  approaches  its  object  in  a  direct  and  grand  manner ;  the  winding  one 
in  a  manner  which  is  varied  and  graceful. 
Design  XVI. — A  villa  of  three  acres  in  extent,  with  a  nearly  regular  outline, 

331.  OrotiA(/P^.— In  this  design  (JlgeASO.  and  131.),  Mr.  Rutgerinforms 
us,  **  the  house  is  approached  by  a  lodge  entrance  (a),  and  the  area  in  front 
presents  an  oval :  the  carriage  road  to  the  stables  (b)  is  from  the  road  at  the 
north-east  comer  (c).  At  the  north  end  of  the  house  are  the  yards  and  build- 
ings for  the  different  offices,  to  be  appropriated  as  it  may  be  found  expedient ; 
all  of  which  may  be  entered  from  the  road  c,  which  leads  from  the  main  road 
to  the  stables.  On  the  west  of  the  stables  is  a  range  of  forcing-houses  {d), 
with  potting- shed,  &c.,  and  gardener's  room.  At  the  back,  and  farther  on, 
is  the  frame-ground  (e),  from  which  the  kitchen-garden  (/)  is  entered ;  where 
there  is  a  pond,  and  also  a  cross  wall,  to  give  more  room  for  fruit  trees.  It 
win  be  observed  that  there  is  access  to  all  these  departments,  from  the  stable- 
yard  (6),  for  the  convenience  of  carting  in  dung,  &c. ;  and,  also,  that  tlie 
offices  and  yards  appertaining  to  them  are  all  shut  out  of  view  from  the  house 
by  shrubs.  On  turning  to  the  right  from  the  west  front  of  the  house,  a  walk 
(^)  is  opened  to  the  stable-yard ;  and,  farther  on,  a  walk  (A)  leads  into  the 
fordog-house  department  (d).  The  principal  entrance  to  the  kitchen-garden 
(i)  is  in  the  centre,  at  ^e  west  end  of  the  shrubbery.  There  is  a  pond  with 
a  fountain  (k)  on  the  lawn,  and,  opposite  to  it,  a  summei^house  (/}.  On  the 
south  there  is  a  side  walk,  which  leads  to  a  small  flower-garden  (m),  enclosed 
by  a  shrubbery,  with  a  reading-room  (n) ;  and,  on  the  north,  nearly  opposite, 
is  a  conservatory  (o),  and  an  oval  clump  at  its  front  on  the  lawn,  with  a  walk 
to  communicate  from  the  carriage  entrance." 

Design  XVII. — Fnr  laying  out  a  villa  of  three  acres  and  a  half,  on  a  level 
surface,  with  ajlrst-rate  house, 

332.  Ground  plan, — For  this  design  {figs.  132.  and  133.)  we  are  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  Rutger.  '^  The  house  is  approached  from  the  south-west  by 
a  lodge  entrance  (a),  and,  as  the  road  indicates,  the  carriage  returns  to  the 
stables  on  the  north-east  of  the  premises.  The  coach-house  (h),  in  this  design, 
is  detached  from  the  stables,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  yard  (c),  which  may 
he  made  available  for  the  dung,  and,  also,  for  compost  for  the  frame  and 
forcing  departments.  In  the  frame-ground  (cQ,  adjoining  to  the  stable-yard, 
is  a  row  of  sheds,  for  the  gardener's  room  and  other  purposes.  The  forcing- 
houses  (e)  are  at  the  back  of  the  frames,  separated  by  a  yew  hedge  (/),  which 
also  divides  the  frame-ground  from  the  kitchen-garden  {g),  which  is  walled 
on  three  sides,  with  an  irregular  slip  (A)  round  as  far  as  the  walls  and  forcing- 
houses  extend.  The  offices  (t)  are  placed  at  the  south  end  of  the  house,  and 
hidden  by  a  shrubbery,  through  which  there  are  a  back  entrance  (k),  and  also 
a  walk  (/)  to  communicate  with  the  out-door  offices,  such  as  the  laundry  (m). 
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poulbry-€ourt  (»),  brewhouae,  &c.  (o),  of  all  of  which  the  view  is  supposed  to 
be  hidden  from  the  house  by  the  shrubs  which  form  the  boundary  of  the  oral 
area,  at  the  east  front.  The  north  end  of  the  building  (p)  is  supposed  to  be 
the  drawing-room,  from  which  a  covered  way  (q)  leads  to 'a  conservatory  (r), 
in  front  of  which  is  a  flower  garden,  which  may  be  entered  either  from  the 
covered  way,  or  from  the  conservatory.  From  the  covered  way,  on  the  right, 
a  walk  («)  leads  out  to  an  aviary  (i),  and  to  a  compartment  for  fancy  fowls, 
ducks,  &c.  («),  in  which  there  is  a  building  (v)  to  be  appropriated  according 
,to  the  wishes  of  the  proprietor.  On  leaving  the  flower-garden,  and  taming 
to  the  right,  the  walk  leads  through  a  covered  way  (tv),  wherein  is  a  se^t,  and 
opposite  to  it  a  piece  of  water.  Proceeding  onward,  a  summer-house  (:r)  is 
approached,  situated  so  as  to  have  a  view  of  the  whole  length  of  the  narrow 
lawn  at  its  front." 

333.  The  comervatory, — ^The  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  conservatory 
is  made  to  front  the  south,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  connected  with  the  bouse 
by  the  covered  way,  is  worthy  of  notice.  This  covered  way  might  be  gready 
increased  in  interest,  if  the  roof  were  glazed,  and  moveable  sashes  were 
adiipted  to  the  spaces  between  the  supports  in  front.  These  sashes  might  be 
taken  out,  and  those  of  the  roof  taken  oflT,  in  the  summer  time,  and  used  for 
covering  beds  of  cucumbers  and  melons.  A  part  of  the  floor  of  this  covered 
way,  next  the  back  wall,  should  then  be  formed  into  a  bed  for  plants^  and 
might  contain  a  very  fine  assemblage  of  such  of  the  Australian  and  Chinese 
or  Japan  shrubs  as  bloom  during  winter  or  in  early  spring,  or  Cape  heaths. 
T)ie  pathway  need  not,  in  such  a  narrow  building,  be  above  3  ft.  broad ;  and 
it  should  be  carried  along  the  froot  of  the  structure,  in  order  that  the  eye 
may  look  on  the  best  side  of  the  plants,  which  is  always  the  side  next  ^e 
light.  Against  each  support,  in  front,  a  creeper  may  be  planted,  and  trained 
up  it  and  across  the  rafter  to  the  back  wall.  A  long,  narrow,  and  not  very 
high,  conservatory  of  this  kind  is,  doubtless,  less  grand  and  imposing  than 
one  of  larger  dimensions,  a  view  down  the  middle  of  which  is  seen  from  one 
of  the  living-rooms ;  but  it  is  calculated  to  afford  much  more  enjoyment  to 
the  lover  of  plants,  as  well  as  much  more  variet}*  to  the  general  observer; 
because  each  plant  is,  as  it  were,  passed  before  him  in  succession.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  enjoyment  produced  by  a  long,  narrow,  and  comparatively 
low,  winding  green-house  or  conservatory,  like  the  covered  way  shown  in  the 
isometrical  view  {fig,  133.),  and  that  produced  by  a  rectangular  one  of  large 
dimensions,  such  as  those  commonly  appended  to  first-rate  mansions,  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  at  all  understood;  or,  at  least,  not  to  be  sufliciently 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  proprietors  of  villa  residences.  The  object 
with  such  persons,  when  they  propose  to  construct  a  green-house  or  conset- 
vatory,  is  to  have  one  which  shall  be  considered  large ;  and,  hence,  the  fear 
of  the  expense  often  deters  them  from  enjoying  this  innocent  luxury.  Now, 
a  large  conservatory,  if  it  is  architectural,  forms  a  very  handsome  appendage 
to  a  house ;  but,  if  it  is  not  architectural,  it  injures  the  effect  of  the  house, 
by  its  resemblance  to  the  common  shed-like  forcing-houses  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  or  of  a  nursery.  This  last  kind  of  conservatory  or  green-house 
attached  to  a  house  is,  therefore,  a  deformity  rather  than  a  beauty ;  while 
the  other,  though  it  is  a  grand  architectural  appendage,  is  only  adapted  to 
firsr-rate  mansions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  long  narrow  conservatory,  such  as 
we  have  described,  is  equally  adapted  to  the  cottage  and  to  the  mansion ;  and 
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it  costs  much  less  id  proportion  to  the  space  enclosed  than  the  large  stmctiire ; 
while  the  plants,  being  nearer  to  the  light,  arrive  at  greater  perfectioa ;  and, 
being  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  are  seen  to  greater  advantage.  An- 
other advantage  of  a  long  narrow  conservatory  is,  that  it  does  not  intevfoe 
with  the  windows  of  the  house ;  because,  being  narrow,  it  requires  hot  a 
small  portion  of  wall  for  it  to  abut  against,  and  may  proceed  from  any  door 
or  living-room  window  that  may  be  convenient 

334.  Eemarks.—The  apparent  extent  of  this  place  might  be  greatly  increaaed 
by  connecting  the  walk  at  y  with  that  at  z  by  a  tunnel ;  but  the  practicabili^ 
and  expediency  of  this  will  depend  very  much  on  the  dryness  of  the  subsoil 
The  extent  of  the  walks  might,  also,  be  considerably  increased,  by  eondneting 
one  from  »,  over  or  under  the  approach  road  near  the  entrance,  and  leading 
it  round  the  kitchen-garden  on  a  glade  of  turf  properly  furnished  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  so  in  a  tunnel,  under  the  road  to  the  offices,  to  x.  Of  coiBrae, 
this  arrangement  would  diminish  the  extent,  and  vary  the  position,  of  die 
kitchen-garden ;  and  it  would  require  such  an  arrangement  to  be  made  at 
t,  k,  and  I,  as  not  to  have  a  tunnel  longer  than  three  or  four  yards.  All  thn^ 
and  many  other  arrangements  of  the  kind,  might  be  effected  with  the  grealeat 
ease,  and  produce  a  very  striking  result,  provided  the  subsoil  were  thoroughly 
dry,  and  a  little  extra  expense  not  objected  to.  In  short,  it  may  be  held 
as  an  axiom,  in  laying  out  villa  gardens  of  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to 
twenty  acres  snd  upwards,  that  their  apparent  extent  to  the  stranger  walking 
through  them  may  be  doubled  or  trebled  by  judicious  tunneling  in  some 
places,  and  carrying  the  road  or  walk  over  bridges,  through  a  ruin  or  rock- 
work,  or  under  an  arcade  or  trellis-work,  in  others.  Improvements  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  shown  with  much  effect  on  paper ;  but  in  reality,  when  judi- 
ciously executed,  they  have  the  effect  of  enchantment. 

Design  XVI II. — For  laying  out  a  vWa  of  four  aere»,vfUh  a  regular  anUUme. 

335.  Grotm</ j9^ft.— This  villa  (flgt.  134.  and  135.)  is  also  by  Mr.  Ru^er. 
'*  The  lodge  entrance  (a)  is  at  the  north-east  corner :  the  road  forma  a  sweep 
to  the  house,  and  passes  on  to  the  stables,  at  the  south-east  comer.  The 
stable- yard  (h)  contains  the  stables,  coach-house,  and  brewhouse;  at  the 
north  of  which  is  placed  the  laundry,  with  its  drying-yard  (c).  At  the  back 
of  the  stable-court  is  a  yard,  in  which  are  a  place  for  the  dung  {d\  a  piggery 
(e),  and  a  mushroom-sbed  (/).  The  portion  of  the  yard  which  contains  the 
mushroom-shed  may  be  parted  off  at  pleasure  in  a  line  with  the  coach-house^ 
as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  g^  and  may,  at  the  same  time,  form  a  place  for 
compost,  or  for  mixing  and  turning  dung.  In  the  yard  adjoining,  south  of 
the  frame-ground  (A),  is  the  gardener's  room  (t),  which  may  be  available, 
aIro,  if  made  large  enough,  f(>r  a  fruit,  seed,  and  onion-room.  The  melon- 
ground  ih)  IS  supposed  to  contain  three  ranges  of  frames  and  a  pit  (j),  and 
also  a  forcing-house  {h)  at  the  back.  There  is  another  forcing-house  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  contiguous  to  the  frame-ground,  at  /.  The  kitchen-garden 
(m)  has  a  wall  all  round  it,  and  slips  on  both  sides  and  at  one  end.  The  walk 
at  n,  on  entering  the  premises,  immediately  on  the  left  of  tbe  lodge  entrance^ 
is  intended  for  the  domestics,  and  communicates  with  the  laundry  and  stables, 
and  it  is  also  meant  as  a  back  entrance  to  the  house.  On  the  lawn  of  the 
entrance  front  is  a  piece  of  water,  with  a  walk  round,  communicating  at  each 
end  with  the  coach  road.  Proceeding  from  the  western  front  to  the  right, 
you  may  enter  the  flower-garden  (o),  in  which  there  is  a  conservatory  (|>) ; 
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or,  by  leaviDg  the  flower-gttrden  on  the  right,  you  are  led  on  by  different 
walks,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  At  the  north-west  comer  are  a  piece  of 
%ater  {q)  and  a  summer-house  (r).  In  the  centre,  on  the  west,  is  a  seat  («) ; 
and  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  pleasure-ground  is  another  structure  (0> 
bk  firont  of  which  there  is  an  oval  (»),  intended  either  for  a  small  bowling- 
green,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  Proceeding  onwards,  yon  come  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  kitchen-garden  on  the  right  (v) ;  and  on  the  left  is  a 
bridge  (w),  leading  over  a  piece  of  water  to  the  oval  (»)  at  the  western  front, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  circle  (y),  for  a  fountain,  statue,  or  large  vase.  In 
a  place  of  this  extent,  a  good  collection  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs  might  be 
introduced  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  whole  might  almost  be  considered  as  an 
arboretum ;  and  the  line  of  shrubs,  which  is  placed  to  hide  the  kitehen- 
garden,  might  be  converted  into  an  American  border." 

336.  RemarkB  applicable  to  the  preceding  detigns. — The  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  all  these  designs,  is  supposed  to  be  even,  and  for  the  most  part 
flat ;  in  consequence  of  which,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  laying  out  the 
roads  and  walks  in  any  direction  which  the  designer  may  think  suiteble.    It 
may  be  asked,  then,  by  what  leading  circumstance  the  designer  is  influenced 
b  tracing  the  lines  for  the  roads  and  walks,  as  shown  in  these  plans?    Is  it 
arbitrary,  depending  on  his  particular  taste ;  or  is  it  guided  by  some  circum- 
stance in  the  situation,  the  wants  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  means  which  he 
places  at  the  disposal  of  the  artist?    To  these  questions  we  answer,  that  all  the 
main  features,  in  laying  out  a  place,  are  indicated  by  certain  circumstances,  either 
peculiar  to  the  situation,  or  peculiar  to  the  wants  and  means  of  the  intended 
occupier.  For  example,  the  situation  of  the  entrance  lodge  is  determined  by  the 
point  or  side  of  the  estate  on  which  it  touches  the  public  road.    If  the  road 
touches  on  only  one  point,  there  is,  of  course,  no  choice ;  but,  if  it  borders  the 
estate  on  one  or  more  sides,  then  a  point  i^  chosen  for  the  entrance  which  it  is 
considered  may  be  most  convenient  for  use,  and  may  show  the  place  off  to 
risiters  entering  by  it  to  the  greatest  advantage.    The  distance  at  which  the 
house  is  placed  from  the  public  road,  and  its  position  relatively  to  the 
boundary  fence  on  every  side,  depend  chiefly,  where  the  surface  is  even,  on 
the  extent  of  the  ground,  but  partly  also  on  ite  form ;  whether  it  extends  in 
Imgth  or  breadth,  and  whether  the  boundary  is  very  irregular,  or  tolerably 
regular.     Something,  als^  depends  on  the  style  in  which  the   occupant 
intends  to  live.    Where  there  are  no  horses  or  carriages,  and  but  few  servants 
are  kept,  labour  is  saved  by  having  the  house  near  the  road ;  but,  even  in  this 
case,  if  the  family  had  but  few  visiters,  and  were  devoted  to  their  garden, 
plachig  the  house  in  the  interior  of  the  property  would  be  more  suiteble. 
The  situation  of  the  house  is  also  influenced  by  the  room  which  requires  to  be 
found  for  the  offices  and  kitohen-garden ;  and,  also,  by  the  proper  aspect 
which  the  fronto  of  the  house  ought  to  hare ;  that  for  the  garden  or  living-room 
^ront  being  generally  the  south-east  or  south-west.    The  number  and  direc- 
^  of  the  walks  are  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  outline  of  the 
S'^'ond.    In  an  smaU  places,  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  long  a  walk  as  can 
^  got,  for  the  sake  of  recreation ;  and  the  longest  walk  is  necessarily  that 
which  follows  the  boundary.    Hence,  almost  every  place,  whether  large  or 
"■^i  has  a  walk  round  it.     The  walks  in  the  interior  depend  on  the 
^tent  of  the  place.    In  the  smallest  residence,  one  is  required  from  the 
■^<Htte  to  the  kitehen-garden ;  and  a  walk  round  the  outeide  of  the  latter  is 
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fomid  ooiiTement  for  cultnra,  as  well  m  an  agreeable  place  for  recreation. 
Anj  other  walks  than  one  round  the  boundary,  and  another  round  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  connected  with  the  out-door  offices,  must  depend  on 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  situation  or  the  occupier.  If  there  are  great 
natural  inequalities  of  surface,  a  piece  of  natural  rock  or  natural  water,  a 
walk  may  be  conducted  so  as  to  show  them  to  advantage ;  and,  if  the  occupier 
is  wealthy,  and  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation,  he  may  create 
bins,  hollows,  and  other  inequalities,  form  rocks  and  water,  and  erect  build- 
ings at  pleasure ;  to  all  which  objects  walks  are  either  required,  or  may  be 
legitimately  introduced. 

337.  The  pioKtatunu  futeeuary  to  form  a  small  residence  are,  in  the  same 
manner,  guided  by  reason  in  all  tbat  relates  to  general  effect ;  and  in  detail 
they  depend  on  the  taste  and  means  of  the  intended  occupier.    Trees  are 
wanted  throughout  the  grounds  to  connect  one  object  with  another ;  to  unite 
the  house  with  the  offices,  and  partially  to  conceal  the  latter ;  and  to  unite 
die  place  as  a  whole  with  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  with  the 
adjoining  scenery.     Trees  are  also  required   for  shade,  and  for  shelter. 
Shrubs  are,  in  this  sense,  to  be  considered  as  included  under  trees.    They 
are  wanted  for  thickenii^  masses  and  screens  so  that  they  may  not  be  seen 
tloottgh ;  and  also  for  sheltering,  and,  in  some  cases,  shading,  herbaceous 
plaats;  and,  in  the  form  of  hedges,  they  serve  for  subdividing  compart- 
menta.     So  far  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  guided  by  common  sense ; 
the  next  point  is,  to  determine  the  choice  of  species  and  varieties,  which 
is  in  part  determined  by  common  sense,  and  in  part  by  the  particular 
taste  and  means  of  the  occupier.    It  is  natural  that  the  finer  or  more  choice 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  placed  near  the  house,  as  the  centre  of 
art  and  refinement ;  and,  also,  that  evergreens  should  abound  there,  as  being 
in  our  climate  indicative  of  culture  and  taste.     In  a  small  place,  trees  of 
small  size  will  naturally  be  preferred  to  those  which  soon  attain  a  very  large 
sise,  such  as  some  of  the  elms  and  poplars.    Trees  with  showy  flowers  or 
fruit  will  be  selected,  in  preference  to  those  which  have  the  flowers  and  fruit 
mconspicuous.     In  exposed  situations,  hardy  trees  which  endure  the  blast 
will  be  preferred  to  such  as  are  more  tender;  and,  where  objects  are  to  be 
concealed,  evergreens  will  always  be  preferred  to  trees  and  shrubs  which  are 
deciduous.    These  general  principles  are  applicable  to  all  small  places.    The 
further  pursuance  of  the  subject  belongs  to  the  particular  taste  and  means  of 
the  individual.    One  person  may  choose  to  render  his  place  a  complete  arbo- 
retum; another  may  limit  himself  to  a  few  species  of  the  more  showy  trees 
uid  shrubs ;  a  third  may  prefer  large  rapid-growing  trees,  that  he  may  soon 
have  the  pleasure  of  pruning  or  thinning  them  for  profit;  while  a  fourth  may 
give  a  preference  to  fruit-trees,  and  so  on.    There  is,  in  short,  no  end  to  the 
variations  that  may  be  introduced  in  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  inde- 
pendently altogether  of  those  beauties  which  all  trees  and  shrubs  produce, 
^2.  individual  expression  and  character  as  pictorial  objects,  variety'  and 
intricacy  in  combination,  and  botanical  interest. 

338.  The  fiece»  of  water ^  in  all  these  designs,  are  liable  to  objections  ;  but 
^ese  are  partly  owing  to  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  ground  plans 
ve  drawn,  and  their  very  small  scale.  If  these  pieces  of  water  and  the 
^joining  scenery  are  considered  as  being  in  the  picturesque  style,  then  the 
pieces  of  water  would  require  a  considerable  addition  of  trees  and  shrubs  to 
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eonceal  and  vary  their  boundaries,  to  connect  them  with  the  general  scenery, 
and  to  disguise  their  poverty  of  shape.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  gardenesque  pieces  of  water,  to  he  planted  in  the  gardenesque 
manner,  then  the  shapes  of  the  ponds  or  miniature  lakes  ought  to  he  hand- 
somer in  themselves  than  they  now  are,  so  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  effect, 
%Teii  without  any  trees  and  shrubs  whatever  as  accompaniments.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  say  that  gardenesque  pieces  of  water  ought  to  be  with- 
out trees  and  shrubs ;  on  the  contrary,  they  require  this  addition  to  display 
them  to  advantage,  no  less  than  picturesque  pieces  of  water ;  all  the  differ- 
ence  being,  that  in  the  former  case  they  must  be  Vlded  in  a  gardenesque 
manner.  The  pieces  of  water  in  these  designs  are  not  sufficiently  handsome 
to  be  admired  as  gardenesque,  and  not  sufficiently  disguised  by  trees  and 
shmbs  to  be  decidedly  pictoresque ;  but  this,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  smallness  of  the  scale,  and  the  fear  of 
crowding  the  places  with  too  many  trees  and  shrubs. 

Dbsior  XIX. — To  lay  out  a  vilia  residence  of  two  acres,  within  a  regular 
boundary,  m  the  geometrical  style. 

339.  Ground  plan,  4*<?.— The  object  in  this  case  is  to  produce  a  splendid 
effect  at  a  moderate  expense  of  annual  keeping,  but  with  no  regard  to  profit. 
The  general  form  of  the  ground  is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  and  its  disposition 
is  so  clearly  shown  in  the  isometrical  view  {fy,  136.),  that  it  will  require  little 
or  no  description.  The  entrance  is  through  a  straight  avenue  to  a  flight  of 
steps,  which  leads  to  a  raised  platfbrm  on  which  the  house  stands.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  the  avenue  are  double  rows  of  trees,  which  may  be  fruit- 
bearing  kinds,  such  as  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum.  Beyond  these,  on 
each  side,  are  two  small  kitehen-gardens,  intended  for  gooseberries,  straw- 
berries, and  other  small  fruits,  and  for  potherbs,  tart  rhubarb,  spinach,  kidney- 
beans,  and  a  few  such  vegetables  as  are  desirable  to  have  always  at  hand. 
The  house  and  these  kitehen-gardens  occupy  about  half  the  entire  residence. 
The  other  half  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  sunk  flower-garden,  consisting  of 
a  variety  of  curvilinear  beds,  bordered  by  a  kerb  of  stone,  and  surrounded  by 
turf.  From  the  terrace  walks  there  are  four  descents  to  this  garden,  each 
consisting  of  a  double  flight  of  steps.  Each  bed  is  supposed  to  be  planted 
with  one  kind  of  herbaceous  plant,  so  as  to  produce  large  masses  of  colour. 
The  mode  of  selecting  planto  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  lists  of  suiteble 
plants,  have  been  ahready  given  (p.  69.  and  p.  123.),  and  further  resources 
will  be  found  in  the  lists  given  in  the  after  part  of  this  work.  The  sloping 
border  between  the  sunk  area  and  the  flower-garden  may  either  be  planted 
with  low  evergreen  shrubs,  with  roses  kept  low,  or  it  may  be  in  turf,  or  in 
rockwork :  in  the  latter  case,  it  may  be  covered  with  a  collection  of  rock 
plants.  Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  disposition  of  this  sloping  border 
would  be  to  vary  it  with  ornaments  of  box,  on  a  ground  of  turf,  so  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  an  architectural  moulding.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  foun- 
tain. In  situations  where  so  much  turf  was  not  desirable,  the  walks  between 
the  beds  might  be  of  gravel  or  paved ;  but  they  will  produce  the  best  effect 
in  tur£  Instead  of  a  raised  terrace-walk  surrounding  this  flower-garden, 
there  might  be  in  its  place  a  narrow  conservatory,  such  as  that  remarked  on 
in  p.  234. ;  in  front  of  this  conservatory,  a  narrow  border  for  Cape  and  other 
half-hardy  bulbs ;  then  a  terraee-walk,  two  steps  lower  than  the  level  of  that 
within  the  conservatory,  with  another  narrow  border,  and  beyond  that  a  low 
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ptnpet  waOt  iNmaiiieiited  with  vaaes.  This  terrace-walk^  though  not  ao  high 
as  that  represented  in  the  figure,  should  still  he  at  least  5  ft.  above  the  level 
of  die  flower-garden,  in  order  that  the  spectator  may  look  down  on  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  see  the  shapes  of  the  beds.  We  have  observed,  in  a  preced- 
ing page,  that  wherever  the  figures  forming  a  flower-garden  are  regular  or 
symmetrical,  to  be  seen  in  their  full  beauty,  the  eye  should  be  so  elevated,  as, 
when  looking  down  on  them,  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  entire  shape  of 
each  bed.  What  the  height  of  the  eye  ought  to  be,  to  do  this,  may  always 
be  determined  beforehand,  by  ascertaining  the  width  of  the  flower-garden 
or  synunetrical  figure,  the  distance  between  the  beds,  and  the  position  of  the 
spectator.  In  general,  the  angle  made  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  farther 
edge  of  the  most  distant  bed  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  should  not  be  less 
thim  15^ ;  and  hence,  taking  the  height  of  the  human  eye  at  5  ft.,  a  square 
or  circular  symmetrical  flower-garden,  of  40  ft.  in  diameter,  ought  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  walk  raised  to  the  height  of  at  least  4^  feet  above  its 
level;  while  a  flower-garden  of  double  the  size  ought  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  walk  9  ft  high.  When  a  parterre  of  symmetrical  beds  is  to  be  planted 
with  low  shrubs,  such  as  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  kalmias,  &c.,  the  surround- 
ing walk  ought  to  be  made  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  anticipated  growth  of 
the  plants.  These  rules,  the  correctness  of  which  no  person  of  any  expe- 
rience will,  we  think,  dispute,  show  that,  when  very  large  spaces  are  to  be 
laid  out  as  flower-gardens,  symmetrical  figures  need  not  be  attempted,  except 
near  the  walk,  where  they  will  be  immediately  under  the  eye,  unless  they  are 
so  situated  as  to  be  seen  from  different  heights.  Hence,  in  very  extensive 
designs,  such  as  fig,  137.,  two  systemi  of  symmetrical  figures  are  adopted  ; 
one  near  the  margin  of  the  walk,  to  be  seen  from  the  terrace  immediately 
adjoining ;  and  the  other  in  the  centre,  to  be  seen  from  more  elevated  and 
distant  points  of  view.  If  the  reader  will  always  bear  in  mind,  that,  to  see 
any  figure  distinctly,  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  most  distant  points 
of  it  must  meet  the  eye  of  the  spectator  at  an  angle  of  15^ ;  and  that  this 
angle  wDl  not  be  obtained  by  an  individual,  whose  eye  is  5  ft  from  the 
ground,  at  a  greater  distance  than  20  ft,  he  will  never  be  at  a  loss. 

F%g,  138.  shows  the  different  heights  which  a  terrace-walk  requires  to  be 
above  the  level  of  the  flower-garden,  according  to  the  size  of  the  garden. 


340.  A  roMorium  might  easily  be  formed  in  the  sunk  garden  shown  in  fig. 
137.,  by  planting  the  dwarf  roses  in  the  beds  nearest  the  walks ;  and  the 
standard  roses  in  the  beds  in  the  centre ;  arranging  the  others  by  planting 
trees  of  different  heights,  so  as  to  give  the  clumps  a  sloping  appearance,  with 
^  highest  pUnts  in  the  centre.  Tlie  plants  may  be  selected  from  the  lists  of 
roses  to  be  given  in  an  after  part  of  this  work. 
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Design  XX. — Plan  of  the  grounds  of  Chester  Holme  Cottage,  laid  out  6f 
Mr,  Harland. 
341.  Oeneral  observations. — ^This  cottage  (see  Jig.  139.)  was  the  residence 
of  the  late  Rev.  Anthony  Hedley.     It  is  situated  in  a  most  romantic  spot,  at 


the  head  or  opening  of  a  deep  rocky  glen,  which  runs  southward,  and  the 
hottom  of  which  is  washed  hy  the  Chinely  Bum,  a  small  stream  which  faDs 
into  the  River  Tyne.  The  Bum  mns  for  some  time  in  a  southerly  direction ; 
when,  suddenly  tuming  eastward,  it  approaches  the  house,  and,  just  opposite 
to  it,  forms  a  heautifiil  natural  cascade,  which  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from 
some  of  the  principal  windows.  It  here  turns  at  right  angles,  and  runs  Mmth- 
ward,  down  the  west  side  of  the  grounds,  over  a  complete  hed  of  shelving 
rocks,  and  under  a  rustic  bridge  at  the  south  extremity ;  and,  a  short  way 
below,  it  is  turned  aside  westward  by  a  very  high  rock,  which  is  crowned  wi^ 
hanging  woods.  On  the  east,  south-east,  and  west,  rise  gently-swelling  hilLsy 
beautifully  covered  with  wood. 

342.  Ground  plauy  ^c. — From  the  elevated  situation  of  the  house  a  in 
Jig,  140.,  and  the  quick  descent  from  it,  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  con- 
siderable terrace  (b)  on  the  south  side,  to  give  ease  and  facility  to  the  approach 
and  walk  round  the  house  ;  and  which  terrace  is  continued  quite  through  to 
the  east  side,  where  it  tums  into  the  walk.  Below  this  is  another  terrace  (c), 
which  also  leads  into  the  same  walk,  and  upon  which  are  clumps  of  American 
plants  ((/)•  This  is  divided  from  the  kitchen-garden  by  a  narrow  belt  of 
shrubs ;  from  which  a  border  (e)  has  a  considerable  inclination  to  the  walk. 
The  garden  (/)  inclines  rapidly  to  the  southem  extremity,  and  is  only  intended 
to  produce  common  vegetables,  and  the  commoner  fruits.  This  garden, 
placed  where  it  is,  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  worst  part  of  the  plan ;  and  it  is 
but  justice  to  mention  that  it  was  not  so  designed  originally.  "  If  the  garden 
had  been  placed  where  I  first  proposed  it,  at  g"  says  Mr.  Harland,  "  with  a 
good  wall  at  the  north  extremity,  which  would  have  served  both  as  a  fruit- 
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wall  and  a  boundary,  the  present  garden  would  liave  made  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  pleasure-grounds.  I  had  proposed  to  unite  this  part  of  the 
grounds  to  the  woods  of  the  adjoining  hill  to  Uie  eastward,  by  polling  down  a 
side  wall,  and  by  thinning  out,  and  varying  the  outline  at  the  margin  of  the 
wood,  and  facing  it  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  with  a  winding  walk 
leading  to  the  rustic  bridge  (A),  from  the  west  side  of  which  the  walk  might 
have  been  led  by  an  easy  curve  to  another  bridge  (t),  where  it  would  reunite 
with  the  pleasure-grounds."  Various  conveniences,  including  a  subterraneous 
passage,  are  indicated  on  the  plan  from  kton.  The  approach-road  (o)  is 
10  ft.  wide,  and  the  walks  (p)  are  4  ft.  wide.  The  flower- borders  are  at  9, 
the  stables,  &c.,  at  r,  and  there  is  a  vista  at  i,  showing  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
station. 

343.  Planting. — ^The  ornamental  trees  used  in  planting  this  place  were  the 
scarlet  maple,  the  Norway  maple,  the  scarlet  horse-chestnut,  the  yellow  horse- 
chestnut,  or  buckeye,  the  cut-leaved  alder,  the  sweet  chestnut,  the  purple 
beech,  the  common  beech,  the  flowering  ash,  the  larch,  the  Weymouth  pine, 
the  Cembra  pine,  and  some  other  ornamental  kinds ;  various  kinds  of  poplar, 
the  scarlet  oak,  the  evergreen  oak,  and  the  American  lime-tree.  The  shrubs 
and  low  trees  were  laurels,  Portugal  laurels,  hollies,  laurustinus,  box,  arbor 
vitas,  juniper,  red  cedar,  aucuba,  alaternus,  arbutus,  sweet  bay,  laburnum, 
lilacs,  spindle-tree,  dogwood,  guelder  rose,  garden  syringa,  bird  cherry,  snow- 
berry,  Irish  yew,  and  various  kinds  of  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  and  axaleas. 
Near  the  Burn  were  planted  two  weeping  willows,  a  weeping  elm,  and  a 
weeping  ash.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  kind  of  cratsegus  is  mentioned  in  this 
list,  though  the  situation  appears  remarkably  well  adapted  for  plants  of  that 
genus. 

Design  XXI. — Descriptive  notice  of  Bedford  Lodge,  the  villa  of  Her 
Grace  the  Duchexs  Dowager  of  Bedford,  at  Campden  Hill,  near  London^ 
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344.  Ground  plan,  ^e. — Fig,  141.  is  a  view  of  the  south-front  of  the  home, 
showing  the  verandas,  the  flower-heds,  and  the  scattered  trees  and  shrubs  on  the 
lawn ;  with  an  ivied  arbour  on  the  right,  and  a  large  arbutus,  clipped  into  a 
hemispherical  form,  on  the  left.     This  tree  has  since  been  cut  down. 

Fig,  142.  shows  the  general  plan  of  the  entire  place,  and  the  following  are 
references  to  it : 


a,  Entrance  gstes.  6,  Entrance  oaurt.  e,  . 

d.  Lawn  on  the  aonth  fWmt,  which  is  entered  from  a  veranda  wc tending  the  whole  leogtb 

of  that  front.  e.  Flower-garden  on  the  west  front. 

/  Orohard.  ^,  Porter's  lodge.  h.  Groom's  room. 

<,  Cistern  for  supplying  the  offices.  i,  Coach-hoose.  I,  Stable, 

m.  Stable-yard.  n.  Wood  and  coal-shed.  o.  Servants*  privy, 

p.  Larder.  9,  Duat-hin.  r,  Smik  area.  s.  Tool-house. 


/,  Gardener's  worldng-sheds,  &c.  tc.  Green-house,  in  three  divisions. 

r.  Rustic  seat,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  green- house,  and  beyond  that  a  frame-ground,  for 

bringing  forward  plants  for  the  flower-garden, 
fc.  Marble  basin  and  fountain,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower-garden,  covered  with  a  bower  of 

trellis-work  and  cUmbeni,  a  view  of  which  is  shown  in  ^.  143. 
X.  Potting-shed  and  compost-ground. 

y.  Cistern  for  supplying  the  fountain  at  «c.  ^  Rockwork. 

4^1  Arcade  of  climbing  roses,  seen  from  the  house 
o  0,  Public  lane,  which  eeparates  the  grounds  of  Bedford  Lodge  from  those  of  Holland  Uoaic 
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Fig,  144.  shows  the  dwarf  or  terrace- wall  in  the  flower-garden  ;  the  west 
front,  and  part  of  the  entrance  front,  of  the  house;  the  basket  near  x,  in^.^. 
142.;*  and  the  central  arbour  (w)  in  the  same  figure,  and  shown,  also,  in 
fig.  143. 
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Fig.  145.  is  a  view  from  the  flower-garden,  showing  the  arbutus,  a  front 
view  of  the  ivied  arbour,  and  part  of  the  veranda. 

Fig.  146.  is  a  plan  of  the  flower-garden  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  following 
are  references  to  it : 

a.  Grand  drawing-room.  h.  Veranda.  c.  Green-house. 

d»  Fountain  and  arbour.  e  e.  Pedestals  and  vases. 

/,  Dwarf  or  terrace-wall,  sonnonnted  by  vases,  as  shown  in  Jig.  144. 

if  g.  Flower  baskets.  A,  FotCteg-shed  and  reserve  ground. 

i.  Shrubbery.  t,  Entranoe  from  the  lane. 

I,  Lawn  sloping  from  the  veranda.  m,  Part  of  the  entrance  oomt. 

1,  Bockwork,  on  which  are  planted  alyssums,  arabises,  iberises,  cheiranthuses,  aabrietias, 
campanulas,  cardamines,  achilleas,  sednma,  antirrhinums,  gillaB,nemophila8,  lasthenias, 
violas,  saxifrages,  verbenas,  nierembergias,  geraniums,  scillas,  anagalHses,  heiianthe- 
mums,  cistuses,  and  pentstemons. 

8,  A  basket  filled  with  Provins  roses,  pegged  on  the  ground,  and  Chtaia  roses ;  and  with 
iron  rods  from  each  of  the  angles  to  the  centre,  ftmnlng  a  crown,  on  which  Gbavdlvnlas 
mi^or  is  trained. 

3,  i^nembno  hort^nsis,  purplish;  Heliinthemum  rbseunw  pink;  and  Fi6chsia  globdsa 
scarlet. 

4,  Wall,  in  front  of  which  are  planted  summer  and  autumn-flowering  roses,  as  well  as 
green-house  creepers,  which  are  trained  against  it.  Many  of  the  autumn-flowering  roaes 
require  to  be  protected  from  frost ;  but  some  of  these  were  preserved  throoghout  the 
severe  winter  of  1837-8,  without  protection,  by  having  hardy  roses  budded  on  their 
extreme  shoots ;  as,  for  example,  the  Brennus  or  Brutus  rose,  on  the  Lamarque  rose.  In 
this  case,  the  Brennus  rose  (rich  crimson)  flowered  first,  luxuriantly ;  and  was  followed 
by  the  Lamarque  (a  pale  yellow  rose),  which  'also  flowered  well ;  though  the  Lamarque 
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roM,  in  all  caiei  where  the  ihootf  were  not  badded,  was  killed  back  by  the  firoet  It  thns 
appears  that  the  Tigorons  growth  of  the  soion  had  thrown  the  Lamarqne  stock  into  a 
state  of  Tigoroos  growtii,  at  a  time  at  which  the  Lamarque  would  otherwise  have  been 
quite  donnant. 
6f  A  border,  formed  hito  eompartments,  from  the  plants  hi  it  being  arranged  in  masses,  so 
that  flie  flowers  of  the  one  may  tend  to  show  those  of  the  others  to  the  greatest  ad- 
Ttntage.  The  fbllowing  list  of  pUnts  will  show  more  dearly  the  effect  that  is  meant 
to  be  produced,  bf  their  behig  arranged  in  the  list,  in  the  same  order  as  they  were 
planted  in  the  border.  The  flrst  eifoct  prodaced  was  from  the  following  Califomian 
ammals: — Nemdphila tauignis,  Uae;  Platyst^mon  califdmicos,  cream  colour;  Collinste 
gnuMttfl^ra,  purple;  CoUbmia  coocinea,  scarlet;  Eschschdltzto  crbcea,  deep  yellow; 
OOia  tricolor,  lOao,  white,  and  black ;  and  6.  ochillee^dtti,  porple.  These  are  all 
anonals,  and  were  sown  abont  January  in  the  compartments,  where  they  come  into 
flower  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  continue  flowering  till  the  end  of  June  or 
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beglnniiig  of  Jnlf.  whfln  tlM  greater  part  of  tham  ihoiild  be  deared  awaj.  in  order  tiut 
they  may  not  draw  ap,  and  weaken  the  plants  whioh  are  to  niooeed  than,  and  prodaoe 
the  second  effect  The  flowen  ft»r  this  sebond  exhibition  are  all  perennials,  and  eonsMtcf 
(SaoUiigu  macrocArpa,  yellow,  fbr  the  Urst  compartment,  which  remains  there  aa  a  ps- 
manent  pUmt,  the  seeds  of  the  Nem^pbila  having  been  sown  amongst  It  in  Janoaiy,  ss 
aboTe.  The  next  compartments  contain  Ferb^na  TweedieihMt,  crimson ;  V.  Lambcrtttae. 
pnrple ;  Caloeottcia  angostifbUa,  yellow ;  Petimia  doUusea,  purple ;  scarlet  geranhuai. 
and  Kerbkia  Dmnundndi.  These  are  all  half-hardy  perennials,  which  are  kept  in  jiH 
daring  the  winter,  and  planted  oat  as  soon  as  there  is  no  dangw  to  be  apprehended  torn 
ftost. 

6,  The  dwarf  or  teixao^-wall,  belbre  mentioned,  on  which  vases  oi  diihrent  shapes  aad 
colours  are  arranged  and  filled  with  plants;  those  plants  being  chosen,  the  odoors of 
the  flowen  of  which  will  produce  the  greatest  contrast  with  tiie  oolour  of  the  rases  In 
which  they  are  planted.  Different  Unds  of  nastortiums  haTC  been  planted  at  the  Iboi 
of  this  wall,  on  which  they  climb  and  hang  orer.  On  the  south  side  of  this  wall  are 
Scotch  roses,  and  on  the  north  crimson  perpetual  roses  t  the  ibrmer  haring  a  bcnkr  ia 
fhint  of  it  iilled  with  the  Campanula  sp^ulom  (Venni's  looking-glass),  and  the  Utter 
with  ConvalUuia  m^Uis  (the  lily  of  the  valley).  These  borders  relieve  the  eye.  when 
contrasted  with  the  green  of  the  roses  which  they  are  in  immediate  eonnezten  witiL 

7,  A  basket  corresponding  with  that  at  S,  in  whioh  Calced^ria  angnstif  blia,  yellow,  oeea- 
piee  the  whole  space,  with  the  exception  of  a  plant  of  Maurandya  Barday^no,  blae, 
which  is  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of  calceolarias,  and  trained  orer  a  rod  ssd 
wires  hi  the  centre,  as  shovm  in  Jig.  144.  This  basket  is  shown  in  the  liglit-haad 
comer  of  ^.  144. 

8,  Rosarium,  which  Is  planted  with  summer  and  autumn-flowering  roees.  Thoae  the 
flowering  of  which  is  of  short  duration  may,  in  some  cases,  have  It  prolonged,  by  leading 

'  several  of  the  shoots  their  whole  length,  and  pegging  them  dovm.  When  thna  treated, 
the  part  next  the  root  will  grow  luxuriantly,  and  consequently  be  late  befbre  it  cones 
into  flower ;  while  the  extreme  end,  becoming  comparatively  stunted,  will  come  sooner 
into  blossom.  In  the  following  list,  the  first-named  plant  in  each  bed  comes  iato 
flower  in  May  and  June,  and  the  other  plant  or  plants,  in  succession,  in  June;  July, 
and  August.  There  is  an  equal  number  of  plants  of  both  the  early  and  late  flowering 
kinds  in  each  bed;  and,  as  the  latter  come  into  flower  belbre  the  former  have  done 
flowering,  there  is  a  constant  display  from  May  to  September,  which  is  the  whole  period 
that  the  family  reside  at,  or  visit,  the  residence.  When  the  first  set  of  plants  b^gin  to 
go  out  of  flower,  th^  are  deared  away  to  make  room  for  the  second  set,  whidi  sre 
encouraged  by  stirring  the  soil  and  watering;  and  any  blanks  that  may  occur  sre 
filled  up  from  the  reserve  garden.  Most  of  the  plants  which  come  first  into  flower  sre 
annuals  or  bulbs,  sown  or  planted  in  the  autumn :  the  others  are  mostly  half-hardy 
spedes,  such  as  Tcrbenas,  petunias,  lobelias,  fto.{  and  they  are  preserved  through  the 
winter  in  pits. 

9,  Nemdphila  insignis,  bine ;  and  Ferbtea  Arraniaao,  pnrpUdi  crimson. 

10,  Lasth^nia  califiSmica,  bright  yeUow;  and  Ferb^na  dianuedrifblia  Utifblia,  brillisat 

scarlet 

1 1,  E(ythr6nium  IMns  dmis  <dq«^  tooth  violet).  Gilla  tricolor,  and  Feibina  polchaia,  pink. 
19,  CoUbmia  cocdnea,  and  J^btos  microphyila,  dark  ydlow. 

18,  Aeflla  amm^a,  blue ;  Flatyst^mon  callf<Smiciis,  cream-coloured  ;  and  Lantima  Sdlbwik 

pink. 
14,  iSdUa  piiB^ooz,  rich  dark  blna ;  Gilla  aMiJLKtfiUa,  and  syUvIa  chanuedrySkdes,  blue. 
1&,  Sbflla  Ayadnthokfet,  blue;  Cheir&nthus  alpbins,  pale  yellow ;  and  Ferbtoia  Tweedieina. 

16,  JVardssus  minor,  yellow ;  and  Nemdphila  atomkria,  and  Kierembdrgi0  grAdlis,  both 

white. 

17,  ilnembne  apennhia,  blue;  Collinsfa  grandiflbra,  purple ;  and  Ferb^a  Sabbii;  purple 

18,  Jnembne  nemorbsa.  white;   limninthes  DougUsli,  white  and  ydlow;  and  TerbeDS 

diamsdrifblia,  scarlet. 

19,  Krythrbnium  lanoeolktum,  Leptoslphon  ondroeiiceus,  pinkish ;  and  KerUna  puldiellaaibs. 
30,  Muscari  ftotryt&des,   grape  hyadnth,  purple;   fiiitoca  Meuziesii,  lilac;   and    I'crUjia 

dianuedrifblia. 
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tl,  Firttm^iia  NrtM,  yellow;  OoU^mim  lataitim.  pinkUi;  nd  NieremMrgte  IntermMhi. 

purple, 
»,  GfldintliiM  pUcktiiB,  plaiUd  mowdrop;  SsponiurU  oeytoXMrn,  pale  pink;  and  KerMna 

nu&outt.  pinkish. 
n,  Sjmetntbmf  tmeth^tttmiB,  Luihkila  gUbriita,  jtSkm;  and  LobUls  MiMa. 
24,  Bnlboobdliim  ▼^nnm,  whitish ;  QQia  tricolor  ^ha,  and  Nieremb^rgis  ealycbia. 
M.  i^Btanftne  payteiia,  scariet;  Terbtea indsa,  pinkish i  and  Ettoea  UeuOhM,  lilac. 
!«,  AmtoBoboB  PmbaOUa  and  Campinala  carp^Ulea,  bine. 

97,  Pk-imola  Tnlgaote  plhia  atropnrphrea,  and  ^InagAllla  grandifltea,  scariet. 
S8,  Frioinla  Tnlgiuto  pltearioUboea,  and  JnagiUis  Ftaillfpsii.  bine. 

99,  OoDlnafobSeQlor.ptaildshmao  and  white  (  and  Aknsba  Uneiuris,  searieC. 

80,  A^aHkt  moeehita.  and  Ferbtoa  pnlchOla  tiba,  white. 

11,  /biris  earnbsa,  and  Vvhbnm  salphhrea. 

99,  iMpknm  nkuvB,  bine ;  Ftehsia  globbsa  and  F.  odniea. 

3S,  Qflia  tricolor,  and  CEhothkm  maerodtfpa. 

94,  Nemdphlla  atomkria,  PeUuda  phoenioea,  and  Ferbtea  Tweedieihia. 

as.  K«m6phiUfalsignis,and  FciMnapiilehaUilba. 

86,  merembtfrfte  grioQis.  40,  Terb^na  pnloh^la  ilba. 

37,  LobMia  l&tea,  41,  LobMfo  liitea,  yellow. 

98,  Ferbina  Sablnt  42,  Lobelia  griciUs,  bine. 

89,  Feibtea  chamsdrifblla  48,  Terb^na  ehauHBdrif 61ia  latif blia. 

44  la  in  two  compartments ;  one  of  which  is  planted  with  ODia  ariMWnff^Ha  and  Ferbtoa 

TweeditthM,  and  the  other  with  fayadnths,  Nemdphlla  Insignis,  and  CEtaoth^  macro- 

cAipn. 
48,  CoIliiiBfe  bieolor,  and  carnations.  48,  CaleeoUtfia  picta,  lightish. 

47,  ^nembne  nemorbsa  pl^na,  and  Xyaimlchla  NummnUlrIa  (moneywort),  yellow. 

48,  Heartsease; 

49,  .Inemtee  apennhia,  blae ;  and  Fboa  herbkoea  (periwinkle),  lilac 

50,  Caleeolkria  IntegrifbUa,  yellow.  51 ,  Ferbtoa  polch^lla. 

89  la  In  compartments;  one  of  which  is  planted  with  CalceoUtfia  rogbea,  yellow;  and  the 
other  with  a  variety  of  that  species,  both  pegged  down  on  the  grouid,  in  order  to  make 
the  plants  cover  the  whole  space  of  the  bed. 

68,  (EnoQkhn  maciooiipa. 

84,  Nem^faOa  insignis,  and  Terbtea  Tweedieaiia.  85,  bdtoma  axUlkris. 

86,  flta^do  Regans,  porple.  67,  Nieremb^rgia  gracilis. 

68,  Oiiia  tricolor,  and  NiercmbAgfa  calyeina. 

89,  Lnsth^nia  gbdnitta,  and  Ferbtea  chamsdrifbUa. 

60,  Gilks  aofaillea/dlfo,  and  £6tns  microphyUa. 

61,  Cmeian^lla  stylbsa,  plnkUh. 

69,  Nemdphila  fairignis,  and  Ferbtoa  cfaanuedrifbUa  latlfbUa. 
68,  Kemdpihila  atomiHria,  and  Kerbtoa  pulch^a  ilba. 

64,  £hfoca  MenziMi,  and  Ferbtoa  raAcans. 

68,  Oollbmia  coooinea,  and  Nieremb^rgia  fllicalUis,  whitish. 

66,  White  ten-week  stocks,  and  Ferb^a  Tweediedna. 

67,  Chefrinthns  alpfams,  and  Eschschdltsia  crbcea,  orange. 

68,  Porple  ten-week  stocks,  and  Eiitoca  Tisdda,  bright  dark  bine. 

69,  ^lysiam  saad^e.  yellow ;  and  <Staothkm  macrodurpa. 

70,  i>olemteium  sibiricam,  yellow ;  and  Agaths^  coel^stis,  bine. 

71,  ibferis  saxAtnis,  white ;  and  the  Frogmore  seariet  pelargonhims. 

79,  Chcfrftnthos  odirolehcos,  and  (Bteothteu  missoori^nsis. 
78,  Scarlet  teorweek  etodo,  and  Phldz  Drunmdndil. 

74,  FerMnaDrammdndl^  light  lilao.  77,  i'^Mnfo  emb^soens,  whitish. 

76,  Scariet  pelargoninms.  78,  Scarlet  pelargonloms. 

76,  Indian  chief  calceolaria.  79,  Ferbtoa  venbsa,  porple. 

80,  Oirkla  polchaia.  pnrple ;  and  Melittis  grandiflbra,  whitish. 

81,  Xnplnns  nootkat^nsis,  bine ;  and  Terb^na  snlphftrea,  yellow. 
89,  Zyslmlkchia  vertlcillkta,  yellow. 

88,  IMplifntam  gnndttbrvm,  and  carnations. 
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84,  PtIkHh,  tnpMM,  toflUant  d«k  raMIih  purple. 

8ft,  Purple  ealceolwJM.  87,  PeUmia  nyeta^iiilfl^ni,  white. 

8«,  OaoMlkria  IntflgriiMIS.  68,GaloeoUriMaf  aUaorta. 

89,  Lupbios  polyph^Uns,  and  Stenictis  spedbaa,  bluiah. 

90,  Xapbms  polyph/llos,  Una ;  and  JAUope  grandiflinra,  dark  crlmaon. 

91,  (BniAhkn  spedbsa,  white. 

95,  Otam  coodneom,  and  Linlola  dalmittca.  yellow. 
98,  ilntinrU^nm  pfietum,  erimaon  and  white.  I 
94,  itfmidiis  caidiniaiB,  and  Goredpais  tinetteU. 

96,  Gflia  eapitkto  dUba.  98,  l^yafaniwhia  <iaadrifl2ira.  yellow.  | 

97,  Lnpbiiu  polTph^^UuB  ilbiu,  and  <Sbothte  specttwa. 

98,  Cheieme  barUta,  and  AUyia  ftlgena,  scariet. 

99,  itfad^piaa  tnberbm,  orange.  100,  Borders  for  plants  of  aorta. 

In  the  oompartments  next  the  beds  are  sweet  peas,  larkspurs,  oandTtnft,  dahUaSk  CUaa 
pink,  atocks,  fto. 

The  following  references  are  to  the  general  plan  (fy,  142.) : 

101,  Heartaeaaaa  of  different  ooloors,  and  Mauindya  Bardajrdna,  bine  and  white;  Tio- 
psB^olnm  peregrtnnm,  yellow ;  Sdllya  heteroph^lla,  bright  Uae ;  Trop«^olnm  penU* 
ph^^nm,  red  and  yellow;  Eccremodbpns  sokber,  orange;  Lophoep^nnnm, sc^ndcBB 
and  L.  erubdsoens,  red,  trained  on  wirework. 

lOS,  Aifttam  aax^tile,  and  Indian  chief  oaloeolarla,  yellow  ochre. 

109  Ms,  JfbMs  sempervbrens,  and  Frogmore  scarlet  pelargoninms. 

108,  Stooks  of  sorts.  104,  Phldx  Dmmmdndfi.  I 

108,  Lapbias  polyph/llus,  bine ;  and  Lysimkohia  vertidllita,  yellow. 

108,  XnpUras  nootkat^nsis  and  L.  niUms,  with  a  border  endodng  it  of  ^^ehilUa  tomoitte. 
yellow.  107,  Calceolarias  of  sorts.  i 

108,  WallHowers,  iberises,  and  alyssoms ;  daridas,  ooUinsias,  and  ^ntirrUnnm  eaiyo- 
phylUftdes.  | 

109,  Wallflowers  and  scarlet  pelargoniums. 

110,  Gheir^thns  alphms,  and  elarkJas,  entocas,  gllias,  nemophilas,  and  petnniaa. 

111,  Gkraninms  of  sorts. 

113,  /bMs  saxitilis,  and  scarlet  pelargoninms. 
118,  Nemdphila  insignis,  and  Ferbtea  Tweediedno. 

114,  AlfwBom  sazAtilis,  and  Caloeolkria  angastif  blU. 

116,  Noisette  roses. 

118,  Groups  round  trees,  conslBting  of  alyssnm,  anbrietia,  oheiranthns,  and  heartsease  of 
sorts. 

117,  /bMs  saxitilis,  and  Gflia  tricolor. 

118,  Jlftman.  sazAtUe,  and  dwarf  nasturtlnm. 

119,  Anbrikia  purpurea,  and  Nem6phila  insignis. 

120,  OoUtoda  cocdnea,  and  Fdchsto  globbsa. 

The  basket  in  the  centre  of  the  compartment  is  planted  with  LobMia  grAdlla,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  plant  of  Flk^hsfo  globbsa. 

121,  Small  garden,  with  rockwork,  planted  with  alpine  plants,  similar  to  those  ennracrated 
for  the  rockwork  1,  in^.  146. 

In  the  description  given  of  this  place  by  Mr.  Caie,  gardener  to  Her  Grace, 
he  says :  *'  Little  difficulty  will  arise  in  procuring  and  preserving  the  plants 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list  Many  of  them  are  hardy  perennial  her- 
baceous plants ;  and  most  of  the  others,  which  are  annual,  will,  if  allowed  to 
stand  to  ripen  their  seeds,  sow  themselves.  The  kinds  which  will  require 
most  practical  knowledge  are  those  which  are  generally  termed  green-house 
plants ;  but  which  are  so  hardy  as  to  produce  as  splendid  a  show  in  our 
flower-gardens  during  the  summer  months;  as  they  would  do  if  they  were  in 
their  native  countries.    As  it  is  with  this  latter  class  of  plants  that  we  hare 
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biost  to  do  in  filling  flower-gardens  during  summer,  it  will  here  be  my  object 
to  show  how  they  may  be  preserved  during  winter,  without  the  aid  of  green- 
houses. The  pits  in  which  such  plants  should  be  kept,  will  require  to  have  their 
walls  of  14-inch  brickwork,  and  pigeon-holed ;  with  tiles  half  an  inch  thick, 
set  on  edge,  2  inches  from  the  wall  inside,  to  be  carried  as  high  as  the  pigeon- 
holes ;  in  which  small  apertures  may  be  left,  in  order  that  a  little  steam  may 
be  admitted  into  the  pit,  from  dung  linings  or  dead  leaves,  if  necessary :  but 
no  heat  from  dung  linings  will  be  required,  except  in  the  most  severe  weather, 
and  then  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  frost.  The  heat  of  the  dung  or 
leaves,  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  walls,  wiU  readily  penetrate  into  the  pit, 
having  nothing  to  oppose  it  but  the  thin  tiles  set  on  edge.  September  will  be 
quite  soon  enough  to  begin  putting  in  cuttings.  The  soil  in  which  they  are 
to  be  inserted  should  consist  of  equal  portions  of  peat  earth  and  silver  sand; 
and  those  of  them  that  are  subject  to  damp  off  may  have  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  sand.  The  pota  or  pans  in  which  the  cuttings  are  put  should  be  weU 
drained." 

SuBSECT.  2. — Cuiivre  of  irnaU  amntry  wOom. 

345.  The  cuUure  of  the  gardent  of  small  country  villas  differs  materially 
from  that  of  suburban  villas;  as  the  plants  are  more  healthy,  and  require  less 
general  care.  The  distance  at  which  plants  of  this  kind  grow  from  the 
smoky  atmosphere  of  a  town,  prevents  their  leaves  from  becoming  choked  up 
with  the  soot,  and  the  glutinous  matters  deposited  by  the  smoke,  which  are  so 
difficult  to  wash  off,  and  which  require  such  constant  syringing.  The  leaves 
of  country  trees  are,  it  is  true,  sometimes  covered  with  dust,  particularly  if 
they  grow  near  a  road ;  but  the  dust  is  easily  washed  off  by  a  slight  shower, 
and  it  ia  not  very  injurious  if  it  is  suffered  to  remain  on ;  besides  it  is  only  the 
trees  near  the  road  which  are  liable  to  be  covered  with  dust,  and  these  are 
seldom  of  any  choice  kinds. 

346.  Raiting  new  planU  is  an  important  part  of  garden  culture  in  the  country, 
as  the  men  who  carry  plants  from  door  to  door  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
and  sell  them  at  very  low  prices,  are  no  longer  to  be  met  with ;  and  plants 
procured  in  a  nursery  are  generally  too  dear  for  planting  out  in  beds  in  the 
open  ground.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  for  the  gardener  of  a  country 
villa  to  have  hot- beds  for  raising  seeds  and  striking  cuttings,  and  pits  and 
green-houses  for  keeping  his  plants  in  during  winter,  the  directions  for  form- 
ing and  managing  which  will  be  found  in  the  latter  part  of  this  work ;  where 
also  will  be  found  details  respecting  the  making  of  cuttings  and  sowing  of 
seeds,  &c.,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 

SuBSBCT.  3. — Renovation  ef  tmaU  country  vUku. 

347.  When  the  groundt  of  a  small  country  viUa  have  been  neglected, 
ahnost  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  will  have  become  overgrown  and  shapeless, 
and  will  require  to  be  either  cut  in  or  cut  down,  or  even,  perhaps,  rooted 
out 

348.  In  euUmg  down  trees  and  shmbs,  regard  must  always  be  had  to 
whether  the  plants  so  cut  have  the  property  of  springing  up  again  from  the 
stool  or  root ;  or,  as  the  technical  term  is,  whether  they  stole.  It  often 
happens  that  trees  and  shnibs  which  have  become  naked  below,  and  very  un- 
sightly, when  cut  down  within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  will  spring  up  with 
great  vigour;  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  will  form  splendid  bushes,  or. 
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if  trained  to  a  tingle  stem,  handsome  trees.  This  most  sorts  of  trees  and 
shnibs  win  do  when  cut  down,  in  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  time  that  would 
be  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  result  from  young  trees.  Before, 
however,  the  operator  ventures  to  cut  down  trees  or  shrubs  to  the  ground,  be 
ought  to  inform  himself  of  two  particulars  respecting  them.  First,  whether 
they  are  of  kinds  that  stole,  and,  secondly,  whether  or  not  they  haTe  been 
grafted.  To  cut  down  a  tree  or  shrub  that  does  not  stole,  or  that  stoles  im- 
perfectly, such  as  the  spruce  fir,  the  hoUy,  or  the  juniper,  is,  in  elibct,  te 
remove  it  altogether;  and  to  cut  down  a  grafted  tree  or  shrub  below  the  graft, 
even  if  it  should  stole,  is  to  substitute  one  kind  for  another.  For  example, 
if  a  medlar,  which  is  generally  grafted  on  a  thorn,  and  an  almond,  which  is 
commonly  grafted  on  a  plum,  were  cut  down,  there  would  shoot  up'  in  their 
stead  a  common  hawthorn  and  a  wild  plum  ;  while,  if  they  were  cut  above 
tbe  graft,  we  should  have  the  medlar  and  almond  re-produoed«  Some  of  the 
finest  trees  that  are  introduced  into  pleasure-grounds  are  different  species  and 
varieties  of  crabs,  cherries,  thorns,  plums,  maples,  variegated  sycamores, 
oaks,  elms,  to  which  we  might  add  a  host  of  others,  all  of  which  are  grafted 
on  the  common  and  free-growing  species  of  their  respective  genera;  some  a 
few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  many  at  heights  varying  froin 
5  or  6  inches  to  5  or  6  feet  If,  then,  these  trees  were  cut  down  close  to  the 
ground,  we  should  have  nothing  but  the  commonest  kinds  coming  up  to  succeed 
them.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  where  a  stock  has  been  used  which  does  not  stole, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  the  resinous  tribe  which  are  grafted,  there  would  be  no 
succession  at  all,  which  is  still  worse.  There  are  also  a  number  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  stole  freely  when  yoang,  but  which  scarcely  stole  at  all  if  not  cut 
down  tUl  they  have  attained  their  full  size.  Among  these  are  the  beech,  bora- 
beam,  Scotch  elm,  birch,  privet,  phillyrea,  arbutus,  and  a  number  of  others, 
all  of  which  will  be  found  indicated  in  the  Hortui  Britanmcus,  By  neglecting 
to  attend  to  cutting  above  the  graft,  we  have  known  a  tolerable  collection  of 
trees  and  shrubs  reduced  to  a  mass  of  the  commonest  kinds,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  have  re-grafled,  or  rooted  out,  to  give  place  to  fresh  plants ;  and 
•we  know  a  large  camellia-house  in  Kent,  in  which  a  collection  of  the  finest 
kinds  of  camellias  having  lost  their  leaves  by  insects  and  disease,  and  having 
been  ordered  by  the  head  gardener  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  renovate 
them,  were  cut  by  an  ignorant  journeyman  so  low,  that  all  the  shoots  from 
the  stools  proved  to  be  the  single  red.  When  a  gardener  of  skill,  and  some 
taste,  has  the  renovating  of  an  old  place,  he  will  generally  be  able  to  produce,  ' 
by  cutting  in  and  cutting  down,  very  striking  effects  in  a  short  time,  from  the 
great  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  shoots  from  stools,  the  number  which  are 
thrown  up,  and  the  immense  bush,  or  tree,  which  is  formed  by  them.  We 
have  known  the  stool  of  a  common  laurel  throw  up  shoots  6  fL  high  in  one 
season,  and  a  tree  20  ft.  high  rused  from  the  stool  of  an  ^cer  Pseikdo-PUi' 
tanus  in  five  years.  The  stools  of  the  locust  (Roblnia  Pseiid-^cl^cia),  in 
suitable  soils,  will  produce  a  considerable  tree  in  three  years,  all  the  suckers 
being  removed  but  one. 

349.  Jf  ihe  perwn  who  haapurehaud  or  taken  a  lease  of  a  reeidenee  tMeh 
reqmree  remowUnig  be  much  attached  to  gardening  pursuits,  and  can  afibrd 
the  expense,  his  best  mode  will  often  be  to  root  out  every  tree  and  shiub  on 
the  premises,  except  specimens  of  decided  beauty,  variety,  singularity,  or  use- 
fhlness.  By  specimens  of  decided  usefulness  are  meant  such  trees  as  shelter  the 
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houie,  or  lome  objeet  within  the  boundaries  of  the  residence ;  such  as  conceal 
objects  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  see  either  within  the  boundaries  or  beyond 
them ;  and  such  as  produce  shade,  say  for  a  seat  or  walk,  during  the  heat  of 
summer.  The  condemned  trees  and  shrubs  having  been  rooted  out,  the 
ground  should  be  thoroughly  trenched  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  mixed 
with  manure ;  the  drains,  walks,  walls,  and  all  the  buildings,  being  attended 
to,  and  put  in  repair,  according  to  the  mode  suggested  in  p.  150.,  &c.  If  the 
ground  be  trenched  3  or  4  feet  deep,  it  should  remain  at  least  six  months 
before  it  is  planted,  in  order  that  it  may  be  consolidated  by  rains.  For  this 
reaseOf  the  best  time  for  deep  trenching  is  early  in  autumn,  in  order  that  the 
rains  of  that  season  may  equalise  the  sinking  of  the  soil.  In  many,  and  per- 
haps in  most,  cases  of  renovating  a  villa  garden,  the  situation  of  some 
of  the  main  features,  such  as  the  flower-garden,  the  kitchen-garden,  the  con- 
servatory, some  of  the  ornamental  structures,  &c.,  will  require  to  be  changed ; 
and  this  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  rooting  out  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  It  may  also  be  thought  advisable  to  make  some 
undulations  or  other  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  lawn  ;  or  to  enlarge 
the  apparent  extent  of  the  place,  by  carrying  some  of  the  walks  under  others 
in  tunnels,  or  over  them  on  bridges ;  aud  this  cannot  be  done  without  the 
removal  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  such  situations.  In  changing  the  situ- 
ation of  the  kitchen-garden,  regard  must  be  had  to  a  proper  communication 
between  it  and  the  stable-yard,  for  dung ;  because,  if  tke  garden  has  been 
properly  placed  at  first,  it  will,  in  general,  be  immediately  adjoining  the  stable- 
court;  and,  consequently,  if  its  situation  be  changed,  it  can  only  be  to  some 
spot  more  or  lets  distant  from  it,  which  will  hence  be  more  or  less  inconvenient.  . 

350.  Where  the  occupier  only  contemplatei  a  temporary  retidenee,  it  will 
probably  be  advisable  to  give  only  a  temporary  repair ;  and,  when  this  hap- 
pens, tldnning  and  pruning  applied  to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  washing  over 
with  eement  to  the  walls  and  out- buildings,  will  be  the  leading  points  of 
renovation.  The  lawn,  in  such  places,  will  generally  be  more  or  less  worn 
out,  and  particularly  on  those  spots  which  have  been  covered  with  the  trees 
or  bwhes  removed.  The  whole  of  the  lawn  ought  to  have  the  coarser  weeds, 
such  as  dandelion,  &c.,  removed,  and  the  inequalities  levelled  with  soil  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  on  which  it  is  laid,  in  order  that,  when  it  is  consoli- 
dated, it  may  form  a  similar  surface  in  point  of  texture ;  after  which,  the 
whole  ought  to  have  a  top-dressing  of  rich  compost;  and  all  the  places 
not  completely  covered  with  grass  ought  to  be  sown  thickly  with  the  following 
mixture :— i^gr6stis  vulgliris  var.  tenuif51ia,  Fest^ca  doriuscula,  F,  ovina, 
Cynosiirus  crist&tus,  Pda  prat^nsis,  AvhnA  flav^cens,  and  TVifdlium  minus. 
These  seeds  should  be  mixed  together  in  equal  portions,  and  sown  at  the  rate 
of  from  4  to  6  bushels  per  acre.  The  gravel  walks,  instead  of  being  taken  up 
and  relaid  entirely  with  fresh  gravel,  may  be  stirred,  and  a  thin  layer  of  gravel 
laid  on  the  top,  and  afterwards  firmly  rolled.  Where  the  gravel  is  loose,  it 
ought  to  be  mixed  with  gravel  of  an  adhesive  nature,  newly  taken  from  the 
pit  J  or,  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  with  Roman  cement  in  a  state  of  powder. 
The  proportion  of  cement  should  be  very  small ;  not  more  than  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  pint  of  cement  to  one  bushel  of  gravel.  The  gravel  and  cement  ought 
to  be  intimately  and  rapidly  mixed  before  laying  them  on  the  walk,  and 
heavily  rolled  as  soon  after  as  potsible.  Where  a  yellow  ferruginous  clay  can 
be  procured,  and  where  It  is  taken  fresh  from  the  pit,  and  instantly  mixed 
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with  the  gravel,  it  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  cemeDt ;  but,  if  it  he 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  day  or  two,  it  will  be  of  Utile  or  no  uae.  A  mixture 
of  clay  and  sand,  or  of  brick-dust  and  lime,  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  ferm- 
ginous  clay,  but  it  is  much  less  effective.  In  general,  ferruginous  gravels 
(such  as  the  Kensington),  when  laid  down  fresh  from  the  pit,  and  heavily 
rolled,  become  almost  immediately  as  solid  as  a  mass  of  plum^pndding 
stone ;  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  lose  their  moisture 
before  they  are  laid  down,  the  oxydised  surfaces  become  so  dry,  that  they  will 
no  longer  form  a  conglomerate  union,  and  consequently  such  gravel  can 
only  be  held  together  mechanically,  vix.  by  rolling.  This,  indeed,  is  the  ease 
with  most  gravels  as  at  present  treated. 

351.  To  render  a  place  comfirtalUe,  even  for  a  temporary  residence,  three 
things  are  essential :  first,  that  the  house,  and  every  building  connected  with 
it,  should  be  put  in  thorough  repair ;  secondly,  that  the  drainage  of  ths 
grounds,  including  the  wal^s,  lawns,  and  plantations,  both  under  and  above 
the  surface,  should  be  effective;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  trees  and shruba should 
neither  be  so  thick,  nor  in  such  quantities,  as  to  prevent  sufficient  ventilation; 
nor  so  thin,  nor  so  few,  as  not  to  produce  sufficient  shelter  and  shade.  These 
points  kept  in  view  will  serve  as  a  guide  at  once  to  the  intending  purehaaer  of 
an  old  villa  residence,  and  to  the  improver  of  one  already  in  his  poasenbn. 

352.  Benovatmg  the  kUchenHforden* — Where  the  occupier  has  only  a  tem- 
porary interest  in  a  residence,  say  of  seven  or  eight  years,  though  he  may  not 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  undertake  substantial  repairs,  he  will  naturally 
require  a  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  irom  the  kitchen -garden.  'Where 
the  soil  of  the  part  devoted  to  vegetables  is  worn  out,  it  will  not  answer  his 
purpose  to  renew  it,  by  taking  out  the  old,  and  carting  in  fresh,  soil ;  but  he 
may  restore  it,  by  allowing  it  to  rest  for  a  year,  or  for  two  years  in  succession, 
without  any  kind  of  crop  whatever :  and,  though  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  he  should  purchase  new  fruit  trees,  yet  he  may  graft  the  neweit 
and  best  sorts  on  the  branches  of  such  as  are  already  there.  Fruit  shrubs^ 
such  as  the  gooseberry,  currant,  raspberry,  &c.,  he  may  renew  either  by  cut- 
tings, or  by  procuring  young  plants  from  the  nurseries.  It  may  be  useAil 
here  to  introduce,  as  a  general  remark,  that  the  simplest,  most  effectual,  and 
least  expensive  mode  of  renovating  worn  out  soil  of  every  kind  is,  to  allow  it 
to  remain  a  certain  period  without  any  plants  growing  on  it  This  period 
may  vary  from  six  months  to  three  years,  according  to  the  state  in  which  the 
soil  is;  that  in  which  there  is  most  inert  vegetable  matter,  and  most  seeds  of 
weeds  and  eggs  of  insects,  requiring  the  longest  period  of  rest.  During  the 
resting  period,  all  weeds  should  be  destroyed  while  they  are  in  the  seed-leaf; 
and,  in  order  to  bring  the  greater  number  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  into  a  vege- 
tative state,  as  well  as  to  admit  air  to  the  interior  of  the  soil,  it  ought  to  be 
dug  over,  or  trenched,  three  or  four  times  a  year,  each  digging  being  of  s 
different  depth  from  that  which  preceded  it,  in  order  to  expose  a  fr'esh  snrfroe 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  occasion  the  germination  of  the 
seeds  which  the  soil  may  contain.  The  manner  in  which  worn  out  soil  is 
benefited  by  resting  is,  by  the  admission  of  air  to  the  interior  of  the  soil;  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  roots  and  other  organised  matters  which  it  contaiosi 
from  heat  and  the  alternate  action  of  diyness  and  moisture ;  and  by  the  ger^ 
mination  of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  and  Isarrtf 
of  insects,  snails,  and  worms,  or  their  complete  developement,  and  migratioo 
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from  the  spot,  because  no  kind  of  animal  can  live  where  there  are  no  vegeta- 
bles to  support  it 

SuMicT.  IV. — General  observations  on  laying  out,  flaniing^  and  managing 
large  Ccmntry  ViUas, 

353.  Large  cotmiry  villas  diiler  from  those  we  have  called  small  country 
villas,  in  having  a  paddock  and  dairy ;  and  from  country  mansions,  in  not 
having  a  park  and  farm.  The  extent  of  these  large  villa  residences  may  vary 
from  four  acres  (three  being,  in  most  situations,  the  least  quantity  that  will 
serve  for  keeping  a  cow,  and  one  the  least  that  wiU  suffice  for  a  suitable  house, 
pleasure-ground,  and  kitchen-garden)  to  eight  or  ten  acres,  and  upwards. 
The  characteristics  of  this  kind  of  residence  being  the  paddock  and  dairy,  we 
shall  confine  our  introductory  observations  chiefly  to  them. 

354.  The  dairg. — ^A  cow,  to  a  person  with  a  family,  is  one  of  the  principal 
sovreea  of  comfort  derivable  from  a  country  residence.  A  cow,  it  is  true,  may 
be  kept  in  town  as  well  as  in  the  country,  and  may  occupy  a  stall  in  a 
staUe,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  horse ;  hay  and  straw  being  purchased  for 
feeding  and  littering  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  The  cow,  however,  not 
being  worked  in  the  saddle,  or  in  harness,  like  the  horse,  and  not  having 
either  a  large  yard  or  a  field  to  take  exercise  in,  soon  suffers  in  her  health, 
and  mutt,  in  tiiat  state,  produce  unwholesome  milk.  It  is  true  there  are 
some  exceptions,  where  cows  kept  in  gentlemen's  stables  in  the  metropolis 
are  regulariy  exercised  by  driving  them  to  some  public  park,  where  the  pas- 
turage is  let  out  (such  as  Hyde  Park,  or  the  Regent's  Park),  and  bringing 
them  back  again  after  they  have  remained  there  an  hour  or  two ;  but  this 
mode,  besides  being  expensive,  is  too  troublesome  ever  to  become  general ; 
not  to  mention  the  injury  which  the  cow  sustains  in  being  driven  through 
crowded  streets.  Notwithstanding  the  evils  attending  want  of  exercise,  it  is 
a  fact,  though  not  generally  known,  that  cows  in  some  of  the  London  dairies 
are  kept  stall-fed,  and  so  treated  as  to  give  milk  for  two  years  in  succession, 
without  having  a  second  calf.  There  are  instances  of  such  cows  never  having 
been  once  untied,  from  the  day  they  were  put  up,  till  the  day,  two  years  after- 
wards, when  they  were  sold  to  be  fattened  for  the  butcher.  The  confined 
places  (frequently  dark  cellars)  in  which  cows  are  lodged,  and  the  state  of 
filth  from  want  of  litter  and  drainage,  and  of  closeness  from  want  of  ventilar 
tion,  in  which  they  are  kept  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis,  such  as 
St.  Giles's,  Saffron  Hill,  IJquorpond  Street,  &c.,  are  disgusting  in  idea;  and, 
in  reality,  must  be  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  use  the  milk 
as  an  article  of  food.  Even  the  milk  from  cows  kept  a  year  or  two  without 
exercise,  however  cleanly  and  suitable  the  treatment  may  be  for  their  condir 
tion,  cannot,  we  should  imagine,  be  so  wholesome  as  that  produced  by  cows 
that  have  abundance  of  exercise  and  air.  Hence  it  is  that  the  better-informed 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  all  the  higher  classes,  have  their  milk  from 
suburbMi  establishments  to  which  grass  fields  are  attached ;  and  where  the 
cows,  though  highly  fed  in  the  house,  are  yet  turned  out  into  these  fields 
for  a  certain  portion  of  every  day  throughout  the  year,  except  when  the 
weather  is  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  severity. 

355.  The  eow'house  should  be  cf  ample  stae,  with  complete  drainage  and 
thorough  ventilation ;  and  the  cow  should  be  carefblly  cleaned  every  day 
with  a  eunryoomb  and  brush,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  horse.    When  there  is 

H?. 
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only  one  cow,  some,  other  mnimaly  the  food  for  which  will  not  be  ezpenuve, 
such  aa  a  pet  lamb  or  a  goat,  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  cow-hoiue ;  and  tbis 
lamb,  or  a  donkey,  should  be  turned  out  with  the  cow  into  the  field.  The 
cow  soon  becomes  attached  to  her  companion,  and  this  attachment  is  useful 
in  keeping  her  quiet :  for  it  is  well  known  that  restlessness  and  anxiety  noC 
<mly  impair  the  quality  of  her  milk,  but  considerably  decrease  iu  quantity.  If 
two  cows  have  been  kept  together  for  some  time  in  the  same  pasture,  and  one 
is  sold  or  taken  away,  the  other  will  immediately  begin  to  fiill  off  in  her  mflk 
(which  will  become  thin  and  poor),  and  her  uneasiness  will  be  no  obvious  as 
to  occasion  pain  to  every  one  who  sees  her  in  the  field.  The  dairy  shoo^ 
be  cool  and  well  ventilated ;  but  the  construction  of  this  building,  and  slso 
that  of  the  cow-house,  will  be  found  in  our  Encye.  of  FiUa  /frckUeeiure, 

356.  Th9  breed  of  eowe  used  for  large  public  dairies  is  generally  unsuitable 
lor  private  dairies ;  the  object  in  the  former  case  being  quantity  of  nulk,  and 
in  the  latter,  chiefly  quality.  The  Ayrshire  breed  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whele, 
the  best  adapted  for  a  private  dairy ;  but,  where  the  main  objects  are  butter 
and  cream,  Uie  Guernsey  or  Aldemey  cows  are  preferable.  In  order  to  have 
a  supply  of  milk  and  butter  from  one's  own  dairy  throughout  the  year,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  at  least  two  cows;  that  one  may  continue  to  give  milk 
during  the  month  or  six  weeks  which  the  other  is  dry  before  calving ;  but,  in 
situations  where  dairy  produce  can  be  purchased  for  that  period,  then  one  cow 
may  suffice  for  a  small  family.  Whoever  keeps  either  cows  or  horses,  must 
occasionally  send  to  market,  either  as  a  purchaser  or  a  seller ;  and  this  is 
commonly  the  part  of  the  business  in  which  there  is  most  risk  of  being 
deceived.  To  endeavour  to  instruct  the  reader  on  the  subject  is  out  of  the 
question  in  a  work  like  the  present ;  nor  would  it  be  worth  any  man*s  while 
to  attend  to  instructions  of  this  kind,  even  if  we  were  to  give  them,  unless  he 
contemplated  becoming  a  professional  dealer  or  a  farmer.  All  that  we  csn 
say,  that  u  likely  to  be  useful,  is,  consult  your  neighbours,  and  employ  such 
professional  dealers  to  buy  and  sell,  as  you  find  are  generally  considered  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  be  respectable.  In  all  cases,  the  well-known  maxim  should 
be  kept  in  view,  viz.  always  to  employ  a  man  who  has  a  character  to  lose. 

357.  The  paddock  in  which  the  cow  is  to  pasture,  and  take  her  exercise, 
may  either  be  barely  sufficient  for  the  latter  purpose,  or  it  may  be  of  such  an 
extent  an  not  only  to  afford  pasture  for  the  summer,  but  hay  for  winter.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  a  small  cow,  of  either  the  Guernsey  or  Ayr- 
shire breeds,  may  be  kept  on  two  acres  of  ground ;  on  the  suppoeition  that 
the  soil  is  good,  and  that  for  every  crop  of  hay  taken  off,  a  dressing  of  manure 
is  put  on.  In  ordinary  soils,  and  with  less  careful  treatment,  three  acres  ef 
meadow  are  necessary.  Whatever  may  be  the  quantity  devoted  to  the  cow, 
one-half  of  it  requires  to  be  separated  firom  the  other  by  a  hurdle,  or  other 
fence,  and  mown  for  hay ;  and  the  portion  mown,  and  the  poriion  pastured, 
should  alternate  with  each  other.  Two  tons  of  hay,  with  little  or  no  pasture 
or  other  food,  will,  it  is  calculated,  keep  an  ordinary-sized  cow  a  year ;  and, 
therefore,  if  as  much  mowing^ground  be  set  apart  as  will  produce  one  ton  and 
a  half  of  hay,  there  will  be  no  want  of  food,  even  if  the  pasture  should  not  be 
very  abundant  Straw  for  litter,  of  course,  must  be  purchased.  In  the  case 
of  residences  where  a  part  of  the  ground  is  under  the  plough,  or  where  field 
crops,  such  as  clover,  lucerne,  mangold  wurtzel,  carrots,  -Ac,  are  raised  by 
spade  culture,  a  small  cost  may  be  kept  very  well  on  one  acre  of  highly  culti- 
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vated  and  thoroughly  manured  ground ;  a  part  of  the  clover,  lucerne,  or  saint- 
foin  grown  on  it  being  used  green,  and  tiie  remainder  made  into  hay.  In 
this  caae,  alto,  litter  must,  in  general,  be  purchased,  unless  the  cow  be  accus- 
tomed to  do  without  it ;  which  is  practicable,  as  was  proved  in  the  Harleyan 
dairy  at  Glasgow,  though  it  is  not,  in  onr  opinion,  congenial  to  the  animal. 
A  substitute  lor  straw  litter  may  sometimes  be  found  in  gardens,  in  the  haulm 
of  peas  and  beans,  and  other  stems  and  leaves  which  have  borne  crops;  and 
in  some  kinds  of  prunings,  such  as  the  clippings  of  hedges,  which  may  be 
dried  in  the  summer  time,  and  stacked  for  the  purpose.  In  many  gentle^ 
men's  places  in  the  country,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  plantations  are 
swept  up  when  dry,  and  kept  in  an  open  shed  for  use  as  litter;  and  they  not 
only  afford  a  soft  and  elastic  bed  for  the  cow,  but  the  best  of  all  manure  for 
the  flower-garden.  Market-gardeners  and  others,  who  are  obliged  to  be 
careful  of  everything,  save  from  the  rot-heap  all  that  can  be  dried  and  turned 
into  litter,  for  both  their  horse  and  cow,  and  often  do  not  require  to  purchase 
straw  at  any  period  of  the  year.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  kitchen- 
garden  belonging  to  a  residence  is  too  large  for  the  present  occupant ;  ill 
which  case  the  ground  to  spare  cannot  be  more  profitably  occupied  than  with 
lucerne,  to  be  cut  green  as  summer  food  for  the  cow,  and  with  carrots  or 
mangold  wortzel  for  her  winter  food.  Whichever  way  the  food  and  litter  for 
the  cow  may  be  produced,  a  paddock  for  her  exercise  may  be  considered 
essential.  The  sixe  of  this  enclosure,  when  exercise  is  the  main  object,  will 
depend  chiefly  on  its  shape.  A  square,  roundish,  or  compact  form,  of  limited 
extent,  afibrds  littte  temptation  to  the  cow  to  reach  the  boundary ;  because 
it  is  everywhere  near  to  her,  and  comparatively  equidistant.  If  the  paddock 
is  to  be  square  or  round,  therefore,  it  must  be  large.  A  long  narrow  paddock, 
on  the  contrary,  in  which  there  is  a  turn,  or  in  which  trees  are  scattered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  the  farther  end,  may  be  small,  as  the  conceal- 
ment of  its  termination  will  induce  the  cow,  every  time  she  is  turned  out,  to 
find  her  way  thither ;  and  this  she  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  do,  if  there 
should  be  a  pond  or  a  shed  at  the  farther  extremity. 

358.  The  mM  of  the  paddock,  if  not  naturally  dry,  ought  to  be  rendered 
thoroughly  so,  by  both  surfeee  and  under  draining.  Where  the  surface  is 
flat,  and  the  soil  is  a  strong  clay,  such  as  that  common  in  the  north  of 
London,  underground  drains  should  be  introduced  at  regular  distances  all 
over  the  field ;  and  however  extravagant  it  may  seem,  they  ought  not  to  be 
farther  apart^  in  many  cases,  than  5  or  6  feet.  These  drains  need  not  be 
either  broad  or  deep ;  and,  if  stones  or  bricks  cannot  be  conveniently  pro- 
cured, ihey  may  be  filled  with  faggot-wood  from  the  thorn  hedges.  No 
money  laid  out  on  a  wet  clayey  soil  will  pay  better  than  that  expended  in 
forming  drains.  Where  the  soil  is  a  clay,  and  not  thoroughly  drained,  the 
feet  of  the  cow  will  sink  into  it  during  winter,  which  they  do  much  more 
deeply  than  the  feet  of  the  horse ;  not  only  because  they  are  much  smaller  in 
proportion  to  the  site  of  the  animal,  but  from  their  being  cloven ;  while  the 
feet  of  the  horse,  being  entbe  and  larger,  rest  upon  a  greater  breadth  of 
surface.  This  treading  on  a  wet  surface  produces  what  is  called  poaching ; 
and,  when  this  is  the  case,  all  that  part  of  the  surface  which  sinks  down  under 
the  animal's  feet  is  rendered  unproductive,  and  the  remaining  part  has  its 
productiveness  greatly  diminished.  Wherever  a  cow,  therefore,  is  kept,  and 
the  field  in  which  she  is  turned  out  to  take  exercise  is  not  dry,  either  naturally 
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or  artificially,  during  winter,  it  is  better  at  that  season  to  exercise  the  cow  by 
driving  her  gently  along  a  lane  or  quiet  road ;  and  in  warm  weather,  by 
allowing  her,  in  addition  to  this,  to  remain  for  some  hours  every  day  in  the 
open  yard  attached  to  the  cowhouse. 

359.  Maimre  wiU  alwajfM  repa^  am  oceupmU,  even  if  he  should  have  only  a 
single  crop  after  it ;  but  in  this  case  he  should  take  care  that  the  manure  is 
thoroughly  decomposed,  and  equally  and  thinly  distributed  over  the  ground, 
BO  that  the  greater  part  of  its  nutriment  may  be  imbibed  by  the  plants  the 
first  season.  Liquid  manure  is  the  best  for  this  purpose ;  and  next  soot,  sad 
those  manures  or  composts  which  are  sold  in  a  state  of  powder.  Wherever  s 
part  of  a  residence  is  under  grass  which  is  to  be  made  into  hay,  or  even 
pastured  by  sheep  or  cattle,  there  is,  ui  general,  oo  mode  in  which  the  pos- 
sessor can  lay  out  money  on  his  land  to  such  advantage  as  in  thickly  coalmg 
the  surface  with  stable  manure.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  culture  of  araUe 
land  by  a  proprietor  will  pay  its  own  expenses;  but  we  know  various 
instances,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where,  by  richly  manuring  grsw 
land,  and  selling  the  growing  crop  every  year  by  auction,  the  proprietor  hss 
obtained  a  good  profit. 

360.  The  paddock  may  akooff*  he  harmomted  with  ike  pleaMure-grauad  of 
the  place,  and  rendered  ornamental,  by  scattering  a  few  trees  over  it ;  by 
iotroducing  a  shelter  for  the  cow  in  the  form  of  an  open  shed,  in  a  proper 
situation ;  and  by  the  judicious  disposal  and  planting  of  the  drinking-pond. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  pond  cannot  be  conveniently  formed  in  a  pad- 
dock, fh>m  the  want  of  springs,  or  from  the  porosity  of  the  surface  soil  being 
such  that  the  ^aio-water  cannot  be  collected  by  gutters  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  fill  it.  In  this  case,  the  usual  substitute  for  a  pond  is  a  pump  with  a 
cistern,  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  paddock,  which  may  be  partially  con- 
cealed by  bushes,  or  rendered  ornamental  as  an  architectural  object, 

361.  The  irees  for  a  paddock  may  either  be  of  the  ornamental  kind,  or 
they  may  be  the  more  robust-growing  fruit-trees.  If  ornamental  trees,  tikey 
ought  to  be  of  such  sorts  as  will  grow  freely,  and  soon  be  in  a  state  not  to 
requure  fencing ;  and,  whether  merely  ornamental  trees,  or  fruit-trees,  or  both 
are  employed,  they  should  neither  be  introduced  in  such  numbers  as  to  injure 
the  pasture  by  their  shade  and  diip,  nor  crowde<l  round  the  drinking  pond  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  discolour  the  water  in  autumn  by  their  falling  leaves.  A 
few  trees  may  be  considered  as  advantageous,  for  affording  the  cow  shelter 
and  shade  during  rains  or  very  hot  sunshine ;  but,  beyond  a  certain  point, 
they  must  be  considered  injurious  to  the  grass,  and  only  allowable  on  account 
of  their  ornamental  effect,  or  of  the  fruit  that  they  produce.  Where  good 
healthy  pasturage  is  the  object,  from  half-a-doaen  to  a  dozen  trees  per  acre 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  exceeded ;  because  grasses  and  clovers,  like  all  other 
plants,  to  attain  their  greatest  nutrimental  value,  require  to  have  their  folisge 
fully  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun,  and  to  the  free  circulation  of 
the  air. 

362.  Omamenidl  treu. — ^The  trees  for  a  paddock  ought  to  be  of  small  sise, 
even  when  fully  grown ;  but  they  ought  to  be  such  as  grow  rapidly  when 
young,  so  as  to  be  soon  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle.  The  following  kinds  pos- 
sess these  advantages,  and  are,  besides,  ornamental  in  appearance  : — 

^^oer  FSeiido-jP14t8iiaB,  the  oonunoo  syoa-      A.  msoroph^Umn,  the  Csliibniian  m^ile. 
more.  A,  rJibmm,  the  red  maide. 
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A.  criooaipuB,  Sir  ChulfiB  Wagerli  miple, 
iftgtnio  yVudnifbUuiB,  the  aah-lMYed  box 

elder. 
jE^sadoB  raUeinda,  the  scarlet  honedhatt- 

■nt. 
cyttea  alvhuu,  the  Sooteh  labomam. 
Sobiaaa  TaKtA-AokcAti,  the  common  iUae 

acacia,  or  American  loewt. 
Gleditaehfa  triactothoe,  the  honey  loeoat, 

or  tbomy  acaeia. 
Crate'gii4Doeeuiea.iNmetita.Cn&a.giUJ,  Axb- 

nia,  tanaeetin»lia.  and  orlenUUe,  different 

kfakdaofthoma. 
JaMMndUo-Tnlgitfieithe  common  ameUn- 

chier. 
A.  Botzyiipionu  the  snowy  mespilna. 
Mtitfllna  genn^nica  and  M,  BmithU,  medlars. 
P^ros  qpeetiUlia,  Chinese  erah. 
P.  A'lim,  P.  ▼estita,  P.  pfamatifida,  white 


P.  anonpjvia,  the  moontain  ash. 


P.  Adrbos,  the  tme  service. 
211ia  earopK^a  Alba,  the  Hungarian  lime, 
(ynras  eoropsB^a,  the  flowering  ash. 
Qa4itca»  C&iis  Lacombeoao^  the  Lacombe 

oak. 
Q,  /lex,  the  erergreen  oak. 
Plitanns  orientkUs,  the  Eastern  plane  tree. 
iSUix  ^ba,  BnsselliaiM,  vitelDna,  omygdi- 

linaf  and  fragilis»  tree  willows. 
Pdpulos  nigra,  monOifera,  and  canad^sls. 
A^UB  glatinbsa  ladnUkta,  cut-leaved  alder. 
A.  oordifblia,  heart-leaved  alder. 
A.  hidma,  the  hoary-leaved  alder. 
Taxbdium  distichum,  the  decidi)oss  oyiiress. 
jS^tola  Alba  and  B.  nigra,  birches,  &c. 

The  last  ftnirteen  trees,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  weeping  willow,  are  adapted  for 
planting  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  the  drink- 
ing puod. 

If  any  pines  and  firs  are  desired,  the 
Pinaster  and  Plnns  Z^urfdo  are  the  best. 


363.  Fruit  Trees, — ^The  following  selection  has  been  made  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Horticultural  Society^s  Garden,  as  ornamental 
in  the  shape  of  the  tree,  and  of  vigorous  growth  as  standards : 

Apple*  and  Crabt, 
The  tree  is  middle-      covered   with  a  bloom,  like  that  of  the 


71s  BedAtbwhan. 
slied,  with  a  branchy  head ;  the  fruit  is  of 
abrf|thtred,wlthalfaiebloom.]ike  that  of 
a  plum. 

3te  IFMte  Attradkim,  or  Transparent  Crab 
of  Moscow.  The  tree  resembles  the  pre- 
cedfaig  sort,  but  has  the  branches  tending 
upwards  when  young,  and  afterwards  b»> 
coming  pendulous.  The  fruit  Is  of  a  wax 
with  a  line  bloom  on  it,  and  is 
It  is  known  in  English 
nurseries  under  the  name  of  transparent 
crab. 

TkiLbneobuMrtHciaomd  Pippin  is  remark- 
able for  the  large  size  and  high  colour  of 
its  blossoms.    Its  fruit  keeps  tm  February. 

Tke  Tmiip  Apple  is  a  great  bearer  of  veiy 
bright  red  fruit. 

3^FloM  Jfgrfehasfrnitof  avtolet  colour, 


plum. 

T%e  Cherry  CnA  is  a  sabvariety  of  the 
Siberian  crab.  The  tree  is  spreading,  with 
drooping  branches  t  and  the  fhdt  is  nume- 
rous, and  about  the  sbe  and  oolour  of  a 
cherry. 

73bs /Sftiprems  Craft  has  larger  fruit  than  the 
cherry  crab.  The  tree  is  of  robust  growtht 
and  the  branches  are  somewlut  erect. 

Bifffft^i  BverkutkHQ  Crab  is  a  vigorous-grow- 
ing trecb  w^th  penduloos  branches,  and 
abnndance  of  fruit,  which,  in  form  and  cha- 
racter, are  intermediate  between  the  plum- 
leaved  Siberian  crab,  and  the  common  Sibe- 
rian crab,  and  which  remain  on  the  trees 
long  after  Christmas.  In  sheltered  situa- 
tions, and  mild  winters,  this  tree  appears 
almost  a  subevergreen. 


Bemri  DieL  Leaves  large  and  flowers 
very  large.  A  hsrdy  tree,  somewhat  fasti- 
glate  In  Its  shape ;  a  great  bearer,  and  de- 
serving of  extensive  cultivation  on  account 
of  Its  fruit,  independently  altogether  of  its 
handsome  shape  and  large  flowers. 

Beurrt  de  Banz  (not  Beurrd  ranee,  as 
commonly  written,  which  means  rank  or 
nuidd).    Branches  spreading  or  pendulous. 


Pears. 

The  best  very  late  pear  yet  known.    It 


bears  very  well  as  a  standard. 

JVettf  dmver.  Branches  slender  and  c 
what  wavy.  Flowers  very  abundant.  Leaves 
narrow-elliptic,  more  so  perhaps  than  in 
any  other  cultivated  variety  of  the  pear ;  and 
they  make  so  little  appearance  when  un- 
folding, that  the  whiteness  of  the  blossom  is 
almost  nntinged  by  them. 
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Giovt  Moreeau.  BnnelMB  aprMding.  HMd 
pyramidal.  A  hardy Uve,  and  agreat  bearer ; 
the  fhiit  of  mott  exeellent  flayoar,  and 
hanging  late  on  the  tree.  A  tree  in  oar 
garden  at  Bayswater,  the  trank  of  whieh  is 
covered  with  ivy,  is  loaded  with  ftnit  almost 
every  year,  withoot  any  eare  or  attention 
whatever  being  bestowed  npon  it 

Ntgtolton,  Leaves  broad  and  ftilning. 
Blossoms  large  The  tree  vigorous,  and  a 
good  bearer     The  fruit  excellent. 

8waH*i  EffO'  A  handsome  pyramidal  tree, 
and  an  excellent  bearer ;  the  fruit  roundish 
or  obovate.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest 
pear-trees  in  the  marlcet-gardens  about  Lon- 
don ;  and  we  have  introduced  the  name  here 
from  having  ourselves  observed  the  hand- 
some shapes  taken  by  the  trees.  The  fruit, 
however,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sorts 
above  recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson,  is 


not  worth  cultivating ;  tfaovgfa.  to  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  It  is  more  abun- 
dant in  the  London  markets  than  ttiat  of 
any  other  variety. 

7%i  JbUowing  aooUh  Pmn  are  reeom- 
mended  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  as  flinns  adapted 
Ibr  landscape  scenery ;  but  little  can  be  asid 
in  fitvour  of  their  fttilt,  as  eoraparcd  with 
that  of  the  new  Flemish  varieties  :— 

27hs  Bem^jf,  Me  <7oUen  Jbi^  oMl  Cihe  JBdb 
take  fSistigiate  forms ;  the  latter,  more  espe- 
dally,  Mr.  Gorrie  says,  may  be  called  the 
Lombardy  pt^lar  of  the  pear  tribe.  These 
trees  generally  atta&i  the  height  of  from 
46  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  as  many  years,  in  the 
Carse  of  Govrrie,  in  Perthshire. 

Tkt  Bude^  Lady  and  Pmo  Mtg  take  spread- 
ing orbiculate  fbrms,  such  as  wUl  assort  with 
the  ^cer  Psehdo-i^tanus,  and  may  be 
caUed  the  oaks  and  elms  of  the  pear  ftadly. 


Cherries. — ^Those  recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson  are : 


The  BigareaUf  a  tree  of  vigorous  growth, 
with  large  pale  green  leaves,  and  stout  di- 
vergent branches. 

BBUnaf*i  Ydiow,  a  vigorous-growing  tree, 
like  the  precedhig,  but  with  golden-coloured 
flruit. 

The  KiartiA  Cherry  is  a  round-headed  tree, 
with  slender  shoots,  somewhat  pendulous. 

TAe  Ifay  Z>hA«  is  a  middle-siaed  tree,  with 
an  erect  frwtigiate  head. 


Tht  MortUo  is  a  low  tree,  with  a  spread- 
ing head,  somewhat  pendulous ;  most  pro- 
lific in  flowers  and  fruity  the  latter  ripens 
very  late ;  and,  from  not  behig  so  readily 
eaten  by  birds  as  most  other  sorts,  hangs  on 
the  trees  a  long  time.  In  this  last  respect, 
however,  it  is  now  exceeded  by  Biiitn«r*s 
October  Morello. 


PUnti, — The  handsomest-growing  trees,  Mr.  Thompson  considers  to  be : 


ThB  Red  Magnum  Banum,  which  has  a 
fkstigiate  habit  of  growth,  and  a  trunk  suf- 
ficiently vigorous  to  bear  the  rubbing  of 
cattle  without  ii^ry. 

The  WaMfogUm,  a  vigorous  growing  tree, 
with  a  pyramidal  head ;  and  a  great  bearer 
ot  ftnit  of  excellent  quality. 

T^t  ihtoi  Qagty  in  the  climate  of  London, 
forms  a  handsome  tree ;  and,  at  a  certain 
sge.  becomes  a  great  bearer. 

Tli»  Orieana  is  a  vigorous-growing,  hand- 


some, spreading  tree,  producing  very  excel- 
lent fruit. 

The  Wheat  Phun  is  a  very  ornamental 
tree  when  in  fruit,  that  being  of  a  bi^t 
fiery  red  colour. 

Thb  Damton,  and  the  WineSoar  Phan  are 
vigorous-growing  trees,  quite  hardy,  very 
prolific  both  of  fiowers  and  fknit,  which  fruit 
is  particularly  well  adapted  for  all  culinary 
purposes. 


fValnuU  and  Sweet  Chestnuts, 


The  paddock  would  seem  a  very  appro- 
priate place  for  walnut-trees;  and  every 
residence  ought  to  contain  one  or  two  of 
these  trees,  for  the  sake  of  their  green  fruit 
for  pickling,  and  their  ripe  fruit  for  the 
dessert ;  but  more  than  two  or  three  should 
not  be  planted  in  a  paddock,  unless  it  be 
very  large ;  because  their  leaves,  when  eaten 


by  cows,  give  a  bad  taste  to  the  milk,  and. 
when  they  drop  into  the  pond,  make  the 
water  bitter.  The  same  oliijeotion  does  not 
apply  to  chestnut-trees,  one  or  two  of  which 
may  be  introduced  for  thehr  fruit.  The 
Downton  and  the  Madeira  chestnuts  an 
recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson ;  the  1 
has  a  large  oblong  nut. 


364.  Staking  and  prUecting  single  frees  in  fac/iiocitf.—PlanU  should  be  selected 
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which  have  clear  ttemf,  at  least  6  ft.  in  height:  they  should  he  planted  on 
little  hillocks,  if  the  ground  is  at  all  damp ;  and  staked  and  protected  from 
the  nibhhig  of  the  cow.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  doing  this  is  that  invented 
by  Charles  Lawrence,  Esq.,  and  explained  in  f^.  147.  to  149.  The  advan- 
tages which  this  guard  has  over  all  others,  Mr.  Lawrence  finds  to  be,  "  free 
motioD  to  the  tree,  without  producing  any  friction  on  the  bark  ;  perfect  secu- 
rity against  the  attacks  of  cattle;  durability,  cheapness,  and  neatness  in 
appearance.'*  Those  guards  which  confine  die  tree  are  objectionable  from 
preventing  the  motion  of  its  stem,  which  is  essential  to  its  health  and  growth ; 
and  those  which  stand  at  a  distance  from  the  tree,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
posts  connected  by  horiaontal  spars,  are  very  injurious  to  the  bark  in  high 
winds,  and  are,  besides,  very  expensive  and  unsightly.  The  following  are 
Mr.  Lawrence's  directions  for  preparing  and  putting  up  his  tree-guard : — 

Mr.  Lamttto^  tnt-guard  t^foind  homed  eattle. — **  Frocnre  stakes  of  ash  or  larch,  or,  In 
deflult  of  these,  of  any  other  straight-growhig  tree,  when  thinning  yonng  plantations,  or 
catting  down  ooppiee.  These  stakes  should  be  6  ft.  in  length,  or  more  if  requisite,  and 
aboQt  3  in.  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  end ;  and  they  should  have  holes  drilled  through 
them  at  the  top  and  bottom,  about  1  ft.  from  eaeh  end.  Get  a 
similar  hole  drilled  3  or  8  inches  up  the  centre  of  a  stake,  and  then 
saw  off  the  length  which  has  had  the  hole  drilled  through  it,  and 
which  will  give  a  piece  that,  when  the  string  or  wire  is  drawn 
through  it,  wiU  nsemhle  6  in  ;l^.  147.  Bepeat  the  operation  till  as 
many  pieces  are  drilled  and  sawn  off  as  may  be  wanted.  Pass  a 
strong  piece  of  copper,  or  Bowland'S  metallic  wire,  or  thick  tarred 
string,  through  one  stake  by  the  hole  at  the  top,  and  then  through 
one  of  the  3-inch  pieces,  then  through  another  stake,  and  so  on, 
separating  each  stake  at  top  and  bottom  by  one  of  the  3-ineh  pieces 
of  wood,  until  you  have  enough  to  surround  your  tree  loosely,  leaving  plenty  of  space  fiw 
growth.  When  this  is  done,  the  appearance  of  the  guard,  before  being  put  on,  will  be  as  hi 
fig.  148.    Place  the  guard  thus  formed  round  the  tree,  and  Jhsten  the  ends  of  the  wire  or 

string.  The  guard  is  mueh  the  same  as  the  cradle 
put  round  the  neck  of  a  blistered  horse,  to  prevent 
his  gnawing  the  hrriteted  part  The  ends  of  the 
stakes  merely  rest  on  the  ground,  and  they  should 
be  cut  quite  flat  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  their 
sticking  in  it  At  the  upper  end,  they  should  have 
a  sharp  slanting  cut  with  a  bill-hook,  to  throw  off 
the  rain.  The  motion  of  the  tree  will  not  be  in  any 
degree  impeded ;  and  the  bark  cannot  be  injured, 
let  the  wind  blow  as  it  may,  for  the  guard  moves 
freely  vnth  the  tree  in  every  direction.  If  a  tree  is 
growing  rapidly,  it  will  want  room  befiire  the  guard 
requires  renewing ;  in  which  case  it  is  only  necessary 
to  untie  the  string  or  wire  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
lengthen  the  string  or  wire  by  tyhig  a  piece  to  it, 
and  introduce  an  extra  rod,  and  two  extra  sepa- 
rating pieces.  As  a  principal  feature  in  this  guard 
is  that  the  tree  is  left  quite  at  liberty  to  be  blown 
about  by  the  wind  in  every  direction,  of  course  it 
does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  staking  a  newly 
planted  tree  mtU  it  becomes  fldrly  rooted." 

-I  can  vouch,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  "fbr  thU  guard  afibrding  perfect  protection  against 
eatUe;  fiar  I  had  two  cows,  the  most  determined  barkers  of  trees  I  ever  met  with,  in  a 
paddock  in  which  there  were  several  single  trees.  They  had,  sooner  or  later,  contrived  to 
get  at  my  trees,  and  ruin  them ;  and  I  was  about  to  fatten  them  off,  and  condemn  them  to 
death  flor  their  oflbnoes,  when  I  hit  upon  the  mode  of  protection  Just  described.  My  men 
snd  myself  were  carious  to  see  the  impression  that  would  be  made  on  the  cows  by  the  new 
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DssipN  XXII.— P^ft  and  Detcriptum  of  ike  FUla  formerly  oeettpied  hg 

Mn,  Lawrence  at  Drayton  Green. 
365.  Ground  pkuiy  Sfc, — Fig,  160.  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  tbe 
house  and  grounds ;  and  the  following  are  the  details  : 

d,  Village  lane.  n,  French  wine  cellar,  entered  throoi^  tke 

«,  Entrance  to  the  house  under  a  eorered  ale  and  spirit  cellar;  from  wfaidi  there 

way ;  at  the  end  of  which,  on  each  tide  are  stairs  leading  to  the  wine-cdkr 

below. 

0,  Kitchen.       p,  Bntler*B  paatiy. 
q.  Back  kitchen,  senring  alao  as  a  scBDay 

to  the  dairy, 
r.  Dairy, 
s,  Housekeeper^  room. 

1,  Dost-hUi. 
II,  Cindeovbin. 
V,  Bin  for  refose  which  cannot  be  bnracder 

turned  into  mannre. 
w,  Coal-honse. 

X,  Lomber-hoose  for  bottles,  hampen,4e. 
y,  Knife-hooset  adjoining  which  is  aprirjr 

for  the  fkmily. 
z.  Wood-house,  a^johiing  whi<dk  is  a  priry 

for  the  senrants. 


of  the  hall  door,  is  a  niche,  with  a 

statne. 
/,  Entrance  lobby. 
(7,  Hall  and  staircase. 
A,  Drawing-room,  opening  under  a  Teranda 

to  the  lawn. 
<,  Dining-room,  opening  into  the   garden 

walk, 
ib,  Boudoir,  or  morning  room. 
I,  Breakfost-room  and  library,  one  of  the 

windows  opening  to  the  front  garden, 

which  is  ornamented  with  a  border,  and 

beds  of  low-growing  peat-earth  shrubs, 

intermixed  with  spring-flowering  bulbs 

and  standard  roses, 
m.  Store  closet  under  the  staircase. 

366.  General  oburvationt, — ^This  villa  may  be  said  to  occupy  in  all  abont 
twenty-eight  acres.  The  house,  stable  offices,  and  decorated  grounds,  stand 
on  about  two  acres ;  and  at  the  distance  of  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
across  die  road,  are  the  kitchen-garden,  poultry-houses,  and  piggeries,  occu- 
pying nearly  two  acres ;  and  two  pasture  fields,  containing  twenty-four  acres. 
The  ornamented  grounds  have  an  even  surface,  which  has  the  disadvantage  of 
rising  somewhat  from  the  house  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  lawn.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  another  villa  of  the  same  kind ;  and  on  the  north  aid 
east  by  grass  fields.  The  disadvantage  of  the  ground  sloping  to  the  house  is 
counteracted,  by  lowering  the  walk  that  crosses  immediately  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  sloping  the  ground  from  the  drawing-room  veranda  to  that  walk ; 
beyond  which  the  lawn  rises  gently  and  gradually,  til],  at  the  cross  walk  at  the 
farther  extremity,  it  is  probably  6  ft.  higher  than  the  level  of  the  drawing- 
room  floor.  Though,  when  the  lawn  rises  in  this  manner  from  the  house,  it 
detracts  from  the  expression  of  dignity,  considering  the  villa  as  a  whole,  yet, 
viewing  the  lawn  as  an  arena  for  the  display  of  plants,  statues,  and  other 
interesting  objects,  from  the  windows  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, it  has  an  advantage  in  that  point  of  riew 
over  a  falling  surface :  it  is  also  well  sometimes  to 
have  a  lawn  of  this  kind,  in  order  to  produce  variety. 
367.  Deacription  of  the  grounda, — 

Entering  the  lawn  fhmi  the  drawing-room  (&),  we  And  s 
gentle  descent  from  the  veranda  to  the  walk.  Tumfaig  to 
the  right,  at  the  angle  at  1,  we  obsenre  the  foliated  rtm 
fig.  161.,  the  base  of  which  is  concealed  by  a  {dant  of  tree 
ivy;  proceeding  onwards  towards  2,  and  4,  we  pass  two 
ornamental  pedestals  and  vases.  We  ai«  now  aia safBdent 
distance  from  the  garden  front  of  the  house,  to  see  it  to 
advantage  Xsj  turning  round ;  and,  if  we  step  on  the  lawn 
to  the  pohit  4,  we  shall  find  the  view  fig.  163.,  to  the  left 
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of  whieh  will  be  obeerred  the  ivy  rate,  and  a  basket  containing  a  pyramid  of  roeea;  and 
to  the  rigbt  an  elevated  rattio  baaket  of  pelaqioniumt.  Tlie  laige  window  oo  the  left  is 
that  of  the  diaingHmnn. 

Ths  Huvgin  of  plantation  on  the  right  is  oompoeed  partly  of  erergreen  trees  and  shmbs 
and  partly  of  deoidaoas  flowering  kinds.  The  groups  on  the  left  hand  are,  in  part,  of  oKve 
rare  aorts,  and  contain  a  great  numy  fine  hybrid  rhododendrons  and  azaleas.  All  these 
plantations  and  groups  are  treated  in  the  picturesque  manner ;  there  being  scarcely  anything 
in  these  grounds,  except  the  single  plants,  such  as  the  standard  roses,  and  some  rhododen- 
drons and  other  ^riirubs,  which  can  be  considered  as  treated  In  the  gardenesque  style  of 
oaltore. 
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At  6,  there  is  a  fine  spedmeii  of  doable-bloesomed  Aine,  and  at  6,  a  raae  on  an  elevatid 
pedestal.  The  walk  ftt>m  6  to  7  is  several  feet  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  renuida  in  the 
front  of  the  drawing-room ;  and  henoe  the  views  towards  the  house,  being  along  a  descent, 
are  less  interesting  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The  view  into  the  paddock,  to  the  right, 
consists  of  a  plain  grass  field,  grazed  by  some  fine  Aldemey  cows,  and  planted  with  two  or 
three  scattered  elms,  oaks,  and  aspens  and  other  poplars. 

The  next  scene  of  interest  is  the  Italian  walk  (see>^.  98.  in  p.  182.),  anired  at  tiie  point 
8,  in  which,  and  looking  back  towards  the  paddock,  we  hare,  as  a  terminatloD  to  one  end  of 
that  walk,  the  rostic  arch  and  vase  jig.  168.  From  the  point  9,  we  have  the  view  of  the 
Italian  walk,  with  a  span«roofed  green>honse  as  the  termination  at  the  fkrthcr  end,  and  a 
fountain  on  the  right  hand.  The  border  on  the  left  is  planted  with  the  most  dioloe  heriMp 
eeous  flowers,  interspersed  with  standard  roses  at  regular  distances ;  and  the  wall  is  devoted 
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in  part  to  the  finer  firaita,  bat  principally  to  climbing  roees,  and  other  climbing  or  twining 
fihruba  of  fragrance  or  beanty.  At  the  point  10,  there  is  a  mstic  archway  of  roclEwork  on 
the  right,  from  which  an  interesting  view  across  the  lawn  is  obtained.  At  the  point  11. 
there  is  a  waUc  across  the  border  to  the  bath-house,  adjoining  which  is  a  camellia-honse  12, 
(see  Jig,  1«9.  in  p.  274.;)  and  beyond  that  two  long  sheds,  13. 14  (see  Jig.  169.),  fbr  tools, 
pots,  fte.  At  1 6  there  ia  a  fountain,  and  at  16  a  stone  cistern  filled  with  water  by  a  forcing- 
pvmp  in  the  stable-yard.  At  17  there  is  a  span-roofed  green-house  {Jig.  164.),  and  at  18,  the 
French  parterre  shown  In  figl  165. 

Proceeding  towards  the  house,  a  view  of  a  handsome  weeping  ash  (20)  is  obtained  from 
the  point  at  19 ;  and,  at  the  fiuther  ex- 
tremity of  the  walk,  the  vases  placed  at 
1,  2,  S  on  the  plan  have  an  excellent 
eflbct,  backed  by  the  marginal  plantation 
of  evergreens.  Leaving  the  walk  at  19. 
and  passing  the  weeping  ash  at  20,  if 
we  advance  on  the  lawn  to  21,  and  look 
towards  the  south,  we  have  the  pollard 
vista J%r.  166. ;  and  changing  the  position 
to  22,  we  have  a  view  of  some  rock- 
work,  with  a  statue  of  Fame,  8m.- 

On  the  right  and  left  of  23  are  two 
groupa  of  rockworlc,  with  concealed 
springs,  wliich  drop  fitmi  rook  to  rock, 
and  fix>m  stone  to  stone,  and  ibrm 
curious  little  moist  places  ibr  aquatic 
plants.  Advancing  to  24,  and  looking 
northwards,  we  have  the  statue  of 
Mercury  in  the  foreground,  and  behind 
it  the  camellia-house,  the  wall  on  each 
side  of  which  is  heightened  with  trellis- 
work  for  creepers,  as  shown  in;^.  167. 

At  2ft,  we  have  the  view  of  the  foun- 
tain and  arch  behind,  shown  in  Jig.  91.  in 
p.  181.  In  the  basin  are  nymphseas  and 
other  aquatics;  and  on  one  side  is  a 
Napoleon  willow. 
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At  36,  we  hfiTe  the  view  of  the  rnstie 
arch  and  Cupid,  shown  in  J^.  168. ;  and, 
at  27,  a  tent  Is  frequently  pitched  in  the 
snnuncT  tinie« 

At  38,  there  is  a  bed  of  i2bsa  indica,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  Itorge  plant  of 
T6ooa  gloribsa;  and,  proceeding  across 
the  lawn  to  39,  we  have  a  view  of  a 
flower-garden;  and,  at  80,  we  have  a 
fountain,  surrounded  by  baskets  of  flow- 
ers, with  the  two  guardian  nymphs. 

We  shall  now  suppose  that  the  spec- 
tator walks  across  the  lawn,  and,  passing 
the  span-roofed  green-house,  enters  the 
court  of  offices  by  the  door  at  80.  In 
this  court  {J!ff.  169.)  he  finds :~ 

81.  A  laige  pit  for  plants. 

S3.  A  smaU  pit. 

88.  Dung-pit  fbr  the  stable. 

84.  Rubbish-pit,  and  rot-heap  for  the 

garden. 
86.  lit  for  heaths. 

86.  Green-house. 

87.  Dry  stove. 

38.  Shed  for  flower-pots. 

89.  Rubbish-shed 

40.  Four-stolled  stable,  with  hay  bin 
at  the  fkrther  end. 
,  Coach-houses,    harness-room,  and 
sleeping-room  for  coachman. 
Place  for  plants  in  pots  that  have 
done  flowering. 
48.  Carriage  entrance  tr^m  lane. 
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368.  7%e  kitehen-gafdefif  the  gardener's  house,  the  stove,  and  the  poultry- 
honses,  grass  fields,  and  cow-^shed,  are  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane, 
and  at  the  distance  of  100  yards  irom  it.  These  are  shown  in  the  plan^*  170., 
and  an  explanation  of  the  references  is  giren  in  pp.  277.  and  278. 

369.  Kitchen  garden^  and  reserve  ground, — ^The  references  to  the  plan,^^. 
170.,  are  given  in  pp.  277.  and  278. 
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[References  to  fg,  170.  in  p.  375  1 

0^  £ntrtii«e  gfttes. 

A^  Entrance  to  the  gardener's  house. 

e,  Entrance  to  the  cow-field,  in  which  the  cow  shed  is  placed 
d,  Kitchen. 

€,  Wadi-honse,  or  back  kitchen. 
/;  Gwdcner's  8ittlnn-room. 
,  J,  Apartment  divided  into  two  bedrooms. 
\,  Stove,  betted  by  hot  water. 
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i,  OrchidAoeoas  hoiue,  with  miniature  rockworlu  and  artilieUa  UUockB,  lor  tezrotrial 
OrohidesB ;  and  small  baafau  and  fountains,  fivmed  of  shellwork.  tar  aqoatleB. 

j,  Beds  of  reserve  flowers. 

k,  €k>ld.pit 

/,  Span-roofed  green-honae. 

m  m.  Children's  gardens. 

n,  Sitnation  for  a  hot-bed,  snrroimded  by  a  priyet  hedge,  18  in.  high. 

o.  Compost  and  frame  ground. 

p,  TwojrfgsUes. 

q.  Poultry-house,  with  pigeon-bouse  over.  Hiis  bouse  has  a  span  roof,  with  a  gifale  end 
over  the  door;  and  the  triangular  part  of  the  gaUe  end  has  four  rows  of  holes  Ibr  the 
pigeons,  the  rows  having  narrow  shelves  in  front  for  the  pigeons  to  rest  oo.  and  an 
endoeed  space  behind.  8  ft.  in  depth,  for  the  nests. 

r,  Two  other  pigsties. 

8,  Rabbit-house. 

f,  Tool-house,  in  wUch,  also,  the  ducks  are  kept 

tf.  Frame-ground. 

V,  Asparagus-beds. 

Wt  Circle  of  grass  where  a  tent  may  be  ftxed,  for  eating  fiixlt  in  during  the  summer  season. 

X  X,  Open  drains,  the  soil  of  the  garden  being  a  retentive  clay. 

y.  Pond. 

0,  Fruit  trees  and  finit  shmba. 

370.  RemarkM. — ^The  principal  feature  in  this  place,  while  it  was  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  was  its  profusion  of  ornament ;  and  its  principal 
fault,  its  total  want  of  repose.  In  the  summer  season  especially,  the  brilliancy 
of  the  flowers,  the  immense  number  of  statues  and  vases,  and  the  sparkling 
waters  of  the  various  cascades,  produced  an  effect  perfectly  dazzling. 

Design  ZXIII. — Plan  and  Description  of  Fortit  Green,  MwweU  HiU,  with 
a  small  Sheep-farm  attached. 

371.  Ground  plan,  8^c, — ^This  villa,  which  was  laid  out,  planted,  and  formerly 
occupied  by  W.  A.  Nesfield,  Esq.,  landscape  gardener,  is  in  a  mote  retired 
situation  than  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Figs,  171.  and  172.  (pp.  276.,  277.)  show  the  ground  plan,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  details : 

1,  Entrance  by  a  dose  gate,  6  ft.  6  in.  high. 

9,  Avenue  ot  sycamores,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  laurel  hedge  cut  nearly  perpendicular, 
like  a  dipped  hedge,  and  allowed  to  be  high  enough  to  screen  the  kitchen-garden,  he 
There  are  other  laurel  hedges  in  the  kitchen-garden  marked  /. 

3,  Boundary,  consisting  of  a  quick  fence  and  ditch. 

4,  Entrance  ftoskt  of  the  house. 

6,  Lawn,  which  descends  very  rapidly  to  the  flat  surfitce  upon  which  is  plaoed  the  howe.  In 
consequence  of  the  frontage  bdng  so  long  and  narrow,  it  was  impossible  to  place  the  hoase 
upon  the  levd  (i.  e.  where  the  lawn  is  separated  from  the  kitchen-garden),  because  the 
south  view,  which  is  extremely  desirable,  would  have  been  contracted  to  neaiiy  half  the 
width  which  is  now  seen ;  and,  as  the  kitchen-garden  and  other  requisites  would  have 
destroyed  the  character  of  the  view  from  the  south,  which  now  in  itself  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  park-like  field,  there  was  no  alternative,  but  that  of  adopting  tiie  diflfarent 
sites  indicated  on  the  plan,  for  the  flower-garden,  kitchen-garden,  &c. ;  particnlariy  aa  tiiers 
is  no  view  northwards.  The  oliJeotian,  therefore,  of  descending  to  the  caniageHSwcep  in 
front  of  the  house,  is  accounted  for. 

6,  Dug  ground,  containing  a  variety  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs :  the  margins  are  devoted 
to  low  flowering  shrubs,  &c 

7,  Flower-garden,  upon  two  levels. 

8,  Walk  connecting  the  kitchen-garden  with  the  flower-garden,  along  a  row  of  lime  trees. 
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9,  Kitehen-gwden,  lUTlng  a  holly  hedge  ftom  the  gardener's  entrance  (a)  to  the  yew  hedge 
near  the  eomer  of  the  hoiue  (&);  the  remaining  hedgea  are  all  oommon  lanreL 

10,  Mekm-groond  and  pond. 

11,  Orchard,  and  potato  and  mangold  wnizd  gionnd,  Ac. 

12,  Belt  of  epmoe  and  Scoteh  fin. 

la.  Gardener^  oommnnication  with  the  pablio  road,  when  manure  and  other  materials  for 

the  gardens  are  wanted  to  be  brought  in. 
II,  Approi^h  to  the  stable-yard. 

15,  Qrasi  drying-ground,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  approach,  and  screened  by  a  dense  mass 
of  erergreens,  ftc. 

A,  House-yard.  c,  Stabl»-yard. 

16,  in  fig:  171.  and  172.,  Boundary  plantation,  fenced  towards  the  field  with  ftine  (liept 
clipped),  concealing  fexxan  the  flower-garden  a  sheep-hut  and  little  stack-yard  («). 

17,  iskfig,  172..  Groups  of  thomaand  other  trees. 

The  frontage  of  the  villa  adjoining  Mr.  Nesfield's 
at  c  in  fig,  173.  is  the  same  size  as  his  own ;  and,  as 
hoth  places  were  built  by  the  same  architect  (A. 
Salvin,  Esq.,  Mr.  Nesfield's  brother-in-law),  and  laid 
out  at  the  same  time,  care  was  taken  that  where  the 
ground  was  planted  thickly  in  one  villa,  it  was 
planted  thinly  in  the  other,  and  vice  vemd;  so  that 
each  villa  might  aid  the  other  in  producing  its  general 
effect,  and  in  sacrificing  as  little  ground  as  possible  in 
planting.  The  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Nesfield  em- 
braces the  firontage  of  both  houses;  and  the  land 
attached  to  both,  being  8^  acres,  is  subdivided  as 
shown  in  fig.  173.  In  this  figure,  a  b  show  the  land 
occupied  by  Mr.  Nesfield,  and  containing  in  all  4^ 
acres,  a  being  that  part  which  comprises  the  house, 
kitchen-garden,  &c.,  and  6  being  the  grass  field;  c 
is  the  house  and  garden  of  the  adjoining  occupier; 
and  d  his  grass  field,  to  which  he  has  access  by  the 
road  tf ;  /  is  the  public  road,  and  g  g  axe  the  entrance- 
gates  to  the  two  houses.  This  arrangement  (on  pur-  gz 
chasing  the  Ic^nd)  was  made  in  order  that  each  house  / 

might  enjoy  the  effect  of  space  as  much  as  possible,  and,  by  dividing  the 
ground  with  the  wire  fence  (h),  which  is  scarcely  visible  f^om  either  house, 
the  breadth  of  effect  is  not  cut  up,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  the  division 
been  made  longitudinally.  The  boundary  hedge  (t)  winds  considerably,  and 
there  are  several  very  fine  trees  in  it,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  winding, 
group  most  admirably,  as  shown  in  the  view,  fig.  174.  The  wood  atifc,  in 
fig.  173.,  belongs  to  ihe  Earl  of  Mansfield's  grounds,  at  Kenwood,  and, 
together  with  the  spire  of  Highgate  church,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  as  shown  in  the  view  above  referred  to  (fig,  174.) 

Fig.  175.,  p.  282.,  is  a  ground  plan  of  Mr.  Nesfield's  house  and  flower-garden 
on  a  larger  scale. 

Oi  Drawing-room.  aa,  Green-house.  &,  Dining-room. 

e,  Psssage.  *  Staircase.  c,  Porch.  /,  aoset. 

9f  Way  to  cellar,  fhun  kitchen  and  glass  closet.  A,  Kitchen. 

{,  Scullery.  k.  Stairs  to  serrants*  rooms.  2;  Laundry. 

m>  Store-room.  n,  Tod-house,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  stoke-hole  to  the  green- 

house, o,  Psssage  to  the  yard  p.  Larder.  q,  Coal-hole. 
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r.  Washhoiue.  5,  Pnmp.  U  Yiird.  v.  Stable. 

nu.  Dung-pit  9.  Walk  from  the  entrance-front  to  the  flower-garden. 

«7,  Walk  oonnectlng  the  Utehen-garden  with  the  flower-garden. 

z.  Gate  in  t|ie  wire  fence  which  separates  the  flower-garden  from  the  field. 

y»  Entrance  to  the  field,  flrom  a  small  paddock  commanicaUng  with  the  stable-yard. 

z.  Shnibbviy,  and  boandair  fence. 

1,  Steps  from  the  drawing-room.  3.  Beds  Ibr  low  flowers,  on  graTel,  and  edged 

with  box.  8,  Aloe-tnb 

4,  A  mound,  raised  18  in..  Iiaving  its  interior  slope  as  steep  as  it  will  stand  (that  is,  with  a 
base  of  2  ft.).  Upon  the  top  is  a  hedge  of  dwarf  China  roses.  Jasmines,  and  sweetbriars, 
kept  18  in.  high,  ftid  terminating  in  each  end  in  asmall  chxde,  oat  of  the  centre  of  which 
riaee  a  standard  rose  tree.  The  exterior  slope,  as  indicated  by  the  shading,  is  long, 
and  gradoally  diminishes,  like  a  glacis,  till  it  imperceptibly  unites  with  the  common 
level 

&,  Beds  far  gnmpt  of  dahlias  on  grass,  the  highett  plants  being  in  the  middle  of  the  beds. 

6,  Dog  border,  in  front  of  a  plantation  of  evergreens  and  low  deddnous  flowering  trees,  fer 
high  and  low  perennials,  and  annnal  flowers. 

7,  Dog  borders  fer  perennials,  annuals,  Ae.,  and  plants  out  of  the  green-house. 

8,  Dog  borders  fbr  lo#  flowers,  all  upon  grass.  The  two  conical  trees  shown  at  the  steps, 
are  arbor  vities. 

9,  Dag  borders,  on  grass,  for  high  flowers,  Ac  Next  to  the  palings  are  various  decidnous 
trees  and  evergreen  shrubs ;  and  the  palings  are  covered  with  common  laurels,  trained 
like  frtdt  trees.  This  paling  Is  of  common  Baltic  deal,  Kyanised,  but  not  painted,  and  it 
appears  to  stand  very  wclL 

10,  Mulberry  tree. 

14,  Yew  hedge,  to  separate  the  flower-garden  fW>m  the  entrance  front. 

12.  Sloping  bank  of  turf,  having  a  rise  of  8  ft.  on  a  base  of  7  ft.    This  slope  was  formed 

in  consequence  of  the  house  standing  on  an  inclined  plane.    The  house  now  has  the 

effect  of  standing  on  a  horizontal  platform. 
18,  8t*^ps  leading  fttmi  the  lower  to  the  upper  flower-garden. 
14,  Wall  to  the  oflices,  which,  containing  no  windows,  is  covered  with  peach,  nectarine,  and 

apricot  trees.    Flowering  creepers  might  be  substituted ;  or  it  might  be  treated  as  a 

conservative  wall,  and  covered  with  myrtles,  camelliss,  oleanders,  fhchsias,  See. 

Fig.  176.,  p.  284.,  is  a  view  of  the  entrance- front  of  tliis  villa, 

372.  Management  of  the  grast. field, — The  total  quantity  of  land  at  Fortis 
Green  is  4i  acres,  of  which  \\  acre  is  occupied  by  the  house,  pleasure 
ground,  kitchen- garden,  shrubberies,  &c.,  and  3  acres  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  sheep. 

373.  There  are  ttoo  modes  of  stocking  a  farm  with  sheep  vpon  a  small  tcale. 
—Ftrgi  method, — Buy  in  September,  or  in  the  beginning  of  October,  three 
ewes  in  lamb,  per  acre,  at  25«.  each,  which  will,  on  an  average,  produce  four 
lambs  an  acre,  in  February  (though  there  are  frequently  five  or  six).  These 
lambs  will  be  fat  in  May,  or  early  in  June,  and  will  sell  for  27f.  each.  The 
fleece  of  each  ewe*  will  weigh  about  41b8.,  and  will  sell  for  It.  per  lb. ;  and, 
nine  or  ten  weeks  after  the  lambs  are  gone,  the  ewes  themselves  will  sell  for 
30«.  each.  This  is  a  fair  average,  if  the  season  is  mild ;  but,  as  that  cannot 
always  be  reckoned  upon,  it  is  prudent  to  grow  mangold  wurzt* I  or  Swedish 
tumips  in  some  comer  of  the  garden,  which,  with  a  truss  of  hay  (rowens)  to 
each  sheep,  will  provide  for  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow ;  and  thus  the  ewes  will  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  be  better  pre- 
pared to  afford  milk  for  the  lambing  season.  Spare  Brussels  sprouts  anid 
Scotch  kale  are  very  usefiil  to  give  to  the  ewes  after  lambing,  as  they  are 
extremely  productive  of  milk,  but  too  much  is  apt  to  induce  rot,  therefore 
caution  is  required. 
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The  account  on  this  fint  mode  will,  therefore,  run  thus : 

£    «.  d, 

Vbv  lambs*  at  27#  esoh .680 

Wool  of  three  ewes,  4«.  each  fleece 0  13    0 

Fmfli  npon  three  ewes,  at  U.  each 0  15    0 

6  15    0 

Deduct 

Clipping  and  washing,  (kl.  per  head    .    ' 0    16 

Haj.  one  tmu  per  head,  at  2«.  6d 0    7    6 

Saleonan's  oommiaelon  and  driying,  7d.  per  head  .010 

^  0  10    0 

Clear  proflt  per  acre 6    4    8 

Acres    ...  S 


£18  13    9 


Second  method, — This  is  nrther  more  profitable,  with  lesa  risk  fa  lambing, 
and  also  with  less  consumption  of  winter  food.  It  consists  in  buying  in 
autumn,  aa  above,  only  two  ewes  per  acre.  The  fair  way,  however,  of  reck- 
oning upon  this  plan  will  be  best  made  upon  the  three  acres,  because  six  ewea 
will,  upon  the  average,  produce  eight  lambs,  which  are  not  divisible  by  three, 
without  a  fraction.  Then,  in  March,  buy  eight  tegs  (that  is  the  last  year's 
late  lambs),  at  25«.  each,  the  wool  of  which  is  more  valuable  than  that  of 
ewes  by  3«.  per  fleece.    The  tegs  will  sell  in  autumn  for  36s.  per  head. 

The  account  upon  this  second  method  runs  thus : 

£    8,    d. 

Eight  lambs,  at  S7«.  each 10  16    0 

Wool  of  stz  ewes,  at  4«.  each 14    0 

Profit  npon  the  six  ewes,  at  5« 1  10    0 

Wool  of  eight  tegs,  at  6s.  per  iieece 3    8    0 

Profit  npon  eight  tegs,  at  lis 4    8    0 

30    6    0 

Dednet 

Hay  fbr  six  ewes,  at  3«.  6<i 0  16    0 

Clipping  fbr  14  ewes  and  t^js,  6dL 0    7    0 

Salesman's  oonunission  and  driving.  Id.  per  head  for  14     «        .083 

1  10    3 

Clear  proflt  upon  three  acres Xl8  15  10 


Of  course  an  inexperienced  person  should  employ  a  respectable  salesman 
in  Smithfield,  who  will  always  be  able  to  supply,  when  wanted,  at  about  the 
above  prices,  though  sometimes  ewes  are  bought  for  23«.  each  ;  and,  if  not 
convenient  to  the  owner  of  the  land  to  sell  to  his  own  butcher,  the  same 
talesman  will  sell  them  at  6c}.  per  head  commission,  which  is  not  deducted  in 
the  above  accounts,  because  it  can  seldom  happen  that  a  butcher  who  is  dealt 
with  the  year  round  will  refuse  to  buy  and  give  credit  against  his  account. 

374.  The  above.mode$  of  stocking  apply  only  to  good  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  particnlarly  if  it  is  dry  and  has  sweet  herbage.  In  the 
ipring,  when  there  is  a  -prospect  of  a  very  abundant  supply  of  grass,  the 
three  acres  may  carry  nine  tegs,  if  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  in  capital  condi- 
tion ;  overstocking,  however,  even  with  one  head,  is  hazard({u8.    On  a  small 
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scale,  like  that  in  question,  it  is  very  desirable  to  divide  the  land  by  hurdles, 
so  that  the  stock  may  be  changed  every  ten  days ;  since  nothing  advances 
sheep  more  rapidly  than  a  **  fresh  bite,"  and  the  grass  by  this  meaijis  is  also 
less  wasted.  Sometimes  six  ewes  in  eight  will  have  twins;  and  an  instance 
even  more  prolific  than  this  occurred  in  the  year  1838  in  a  paddock  on  Muswell 
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HiD,  where  four  Leicester  ewes  produced  eight  lambs,  which  sold  for  27«. 
each. 

£    8.     d. 

Henee.  eight  Itmbf,  st  97f. »  10  16    0 

Wool  of  fimr  ewes,  st  4«. '  ,    0  IS    0 

FkoAt  on  loar  ewes,  at  fit. 10    0 

13  19    0 

Dednot 

Bmj,  3«.  64. -     .  .    0  10    0 

cupping,  fce.,  64. ,...020 

OonunisBlon,  &<%,  74. 0    3    4 

0  14    4 

Clear  proftt  from  4  ewes £ll  17    a 


Should  there  be  more  mangold  wurzel  or  Swedes  grown  than  are  wanted, 
the  overplus  is  always  extremely  saleable  to  cow-keepers,  the  former  from  2/. 
to  3/.  per  ton,  according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  turnips. 

375.  Remarki, — Sheep  are  kept  at  Fortis  Green,  in  preference  to  a  cow, 
because  the  family  is  small,  and,  the  neighbourhood  abounding  in  farms,  the 
supply  of  milk  and  butter  is  cheaper  than  were  it  the  produce  of  the  three 
aeres,  consideripg  the  constant  attendance,  risk,  and  trouble,  incidental  to 
cow-keeping ;  whereas  sheep  are  very  ornamental,  and  give  no  trouble  worth 
naming. 

Design  XXIV.— ^  ffiUa  ^  four  acre*. 

376.  General  oUervations, — ^The  occupier  of  the  villa,  the  plan  of  which  is 
shown  m  J[g.  177.,  took  a  long  lease  of  seven  or  eight  acres  of  ground  in  the 
parish  of  Hammersmith.  He  took  about  four  acres  into  his  own  possession, 
fluid  the  remaining  part,  lying  along  the  public  road,  he  let  off  in  portions  of 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  each,  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  out  and  built  on. 
This  gentleman's  own  portion  extends  along  the  public  road,  from  « to  6  in 
the  ^gure.  On  the  left,  it  is  bounded  by  a  brook  (6  e),  beyond  which  are  the 
grovinds  of  a  handsome  villa,  the  two  grounds  serving  mutually  to  set  off 
eaeh  other.  On  die  east,  it  is  bordered  by  the  boundary  belt  of  a  gentleman's 
park ;  and  it  extends  behind  the  portion  of  ground  allotted  off,  in  the  form  of 
a  paddock  of  upwards  of  two  acres.  This  portion  of  the  residence,  which 
extends  behind  the  frontage  allotments,  is  kept  in  pasture,  for  the  purpose  of 
grazing  a  horse  and  cow ;  and,  as  the  soil  is  rich,  and  moist  rather  than  dry 
below,  it  produces  a  great  abundance  of  nutritive  herbage,  and  is  a  source  of 
much  comfort  and  enjoyment  to  the  occupier.  The  quantity  of  grass  pro- 
daced  is  greatly  increased  by  dividing  the  field  by  hurdles  into  -three  equal 
portions,  and  by  only  grazing  one  portion  at  a  time.  This  practice  might 
even  be  improved  on,  by  dividing  it  into  four  equal  portions,  keeping  the  cow 
and  the  horse  always  separate,  and  making  one  animal  always  follow  the 
other.  The  reason  why  this  is  advantageous  is,  that  the  droppings  from 
bones  produce  a  rank  growth,  which  is  not  objected  to  by  cows,  though  it  is 
by  boTses ;  and  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  respect  to  cows. 

377.  DeteripUom,  ^'c— The  surface  of  the  ground  of  this  villa  is  perfectly 
flat,  but  fortunately  elevated  2  or  3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  brook  (6  e). 
Tbere  is  a  carriage  entrance  near  a,  and  a  private  door  for  domestics  near  6. 
The  house  consists  of  two  parlours  (d  e),  a  kitchen  (/),  and  the  usual  offices, 
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including  a  cow-house,  stable,  and  gig-house.  The  kitchen  and  stable-court 
(g)  are  screened  by  plantations,  as  Is  the  carriage  road  (/<),  which  leads  to  the 
field  (t)  behind  the  range  of  front  allotments,  a  portion  of  one  of  which  is 
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shown  at  k.  The  beds  of  flowers  along  the  pleasure-ground  walk,  in  this 
design,  require  no  explanation ;  and  the  kitchen-garden  is  evident  from  its 
zectangnlar  form.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  holly  hedge,  and,  therefore,  requires 
▼eiy  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  planter  of  the  pleasure-ground  to  conceal 
it  From  the  turn  of  the  pleasure-ground  walk  at  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  kitchen-garden,  it  is  obvious  that  this  garden  is  not  intended  as  a  place  to 
walk  in.  In  short,  a  kitchen-garden  without  walls  is  too  like  an  arable  field 
anywhere,  and,  in  London,  too  like  a  market-garden,  to  be  much  resorted  to 
as  a  place  of  recreation.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  where  the  plan  is 
a  square  of  limited  extent,  as  in  the  enclosure  before  us.  The  square  form 
and  limited  extent  give  the  idea  of  confinement ;  whereas  a  long  narrow  slip, 
even  though  bounded  by  hedges,  has  more  in  it  to  amuse :  on  entering  the 
strip  at  one  end,  something  may  be  hoped  for  before  we  reach  the  other ;  but, 
in  Uie  case  of  a  small  square,  the  whole  is  seen  at  once  the  moment  of  enter- 
ingg  and,  all  the  walks  being  equally  short,  and  all  the  boundary  fences 
equally  exposed  to  the  eye,  there  is  no  desire  to  proceed  farther.  These 
remarks  as  to  the  kitchen-garden  apply  chiefly  in  the  case  of  a  visiter  walking 
round  the  place  for  the  first  or  second  time :  to  the  occupant,  the  crops  and 
the  cropping  are  sources  of  particular  interest.  The  conclusion  that  we  wish 
to  be  drawn  in  the  way  of  principle  is,  that,  for  interesting  the  imagination, 
and  for  picturesque  effect,  a  small  spot  of  ground,  whether  a  plot  of  two  or 
three  perches,  or  a  residence  of  five  or  six  acres,  should  extend  in  one  of  its 
directions  much  more  than  in  another :  it  should  be  much  longer  than  it  is 
broad,  and  the  direction  of  its  length  should  be  crooked  rather  than  straight. 
Desioh  XXV.— -^  ffUla  of  seven  acres,  amtained  in  a  space  nearly  square, 
378.  Ground  planj  ^e, — ^This  design,  of  which /^.  178.  is  a  ground  plan, 
is  cmitribuied  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  landscape-gardener,  Tumham-green.  The 
form  or  outline  of  the  ground,  Mr.  Glendinning  observes,  is  the  most  un- 
favourable for  forming  a  place,  of  any  that  can  be  devised,  for  producing 
effect ;  but  it  is  chosen  as  being  the  one  which  most  frequently  occurs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  new 
towns,  such  as  those  of  America  and  Australia.  The  plants  mentioned  are 
those  which  would  suit  a  moderately  warm  climate.  The  surface  is  supposed 
to  be  even,  but  with  an  inclination  from  the  house  towards  the  pond  and  the 
paddock.  This  pond  is  supplied  with  water  from  certain  fountains  in  the 
pleasure-ground,  and  these  are  supplied  from  a  spring  or  brook,  supposed  to 
be  exterior  to  the  property.  The  level  of  the  kitchen-garden  is  considered  as 
being  about  20  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  pond  in  the  paddock ;  and  the  house 
stands  on  a  platform,  supposed  to  be  6  or  8  feet  above  the  level  of  the  kitchen- 
garden.  The  paddock  is  supposed  to  be  grazed  by  cows  and  a  few  sheep. 
The  edges  of  the  pond  Mr.  Glendinning  would  plant  with  abundance  of 
^rdndo  Ddnax,  Ph6rmium  t^nax,  cannas,  and  hedychiums.  The  pond 
should  also,  he  says,  swarm  with  fish ;  and  should  have  some  wild  ducks,  a 
couple  of  swans,  the  bemacle  goose  (^nas  er^thropus  L,),  the  Egyptian 
goose  (^nas  aegyptlaca  £.),  &c.  The  boundary  fence  to  this  residence,  whe- 
ther wooden  pales  or  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  should  be  such  as  to  resist  every 
description  of  cattle;  and  within  it  a  row  of  evergreen  Lucombe  oaks  are 
supposed  to  be  planted  at  20  ft.  distance  from  the  boundary,  and  the  same 
distance  from  one  another.  Within  these,  there  should  be  a  row  of  the  ilex 
oak,  and  a  third  row  of  hollies,  yews,  and  Portugal  laurels  alternately.    This 
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irill  completely  ahelter  the  grounds  within,  and  ezdude  all  objects  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  residence.  In  the  pleasure-ground  there  is  a  ter- 
race-wall («),  within  which  there  is  a  border  sufficient  for  500  herbaeeons 
plants ;  and  the  rockwork  (c  to  p)  will  afford  room  for  500  additional  spedes, 
including  the  cistus  and  helianthemum  &milies.  The  narrow  border  in  front 
of  the  botanic  hot-houses  (I,  m,  n)  wiU  afford  ample  room  for  a  collection  of 
ixias,  watsonias,  gladioluses,  amaryllises,  ozalises,  and  similar  Cape  bulbs  and 
tubers ;  so  that  a  very  creditable  collection  of  every  kjnd  of  garden  plant, 
whether  ligneous  or  herbaceous,  may  be  found  in  even  a  small  place  of  this 
extent  This  will  be  rendered  more  obvious  after  perusing  the  list  of  trees 
and  shrubs  given  for  planting  the  boundary  plantation.  The  following  expla- 
nations refer  to  Jig,  178. 

0,  The  hoofle.  b,  Bntranoe  ftom  the  public  road.  e,  StaUe-oomt. 

d,  I)i7iiig-groimd;apartofthedrci]IarbiiUdiiigenolod]igthestsU^ 

opening  to  the  drffng-gtmad ;  a  part  of  it  a  brewhooK,  opening  to  the  west ;  and  a 
part  of  it  a  pooltry-hogse,  opening  to  the  south-east 

e.  Fit  ibr  the  stable  dung,  with  a  moTahle  roof  to  prevent  evaporation. 

/  Place  Ibr  hay-ricks,  stacks  of  wood,4Uid  vaiioas  other  matters  required  for  the  staUe- 

coiirt  and  kitchen-garden. 
g  g.  Two  marble  fountains,  rising  from  octagonal  basins. 
h  kt  Sarcophagi,  elevated  on  aagnlar- balls  of  stone,  flllad  wHIi  pdargOBiiims,  salvias,  fee, 

in  summer;  and  with  rhododendrons  in  winter. 
i  it  Beds  Ibr  florists'  flowers,  with  stone  keibftng  6in.  high,  stod  with  an  awning  to  flt  over 

them  when  reqnlBite.    After  the  florists*  flowers,  aach  as  toUpe,  hyacinths,  te.,  have 

been  removed,  their  place  is  supplied  with  showy  aanual  flowers,  brought  forward  hi 

the  reeerre-groand. 
hkhh,  Cbeular  beds,  Uaed  Inslda  with  brick,  with  stone  kerbhig.  for  bulbs  In  qiring. 

snd  the  best  kinds  of  dahUss  to  summer  and  autumn. 
/,  Qreen-honse  for  a  misoellaneoat  oollection.  m.  Stove. 

n,  Hoosc  for  Cape  heaths.  <h  Back  sheds  to  the  range  of  botanical  hot-houses. 

p  p,  Ckmservative  walls.  q.  Aviary, 

r.  Flower-beds,  with  glass  fhunes  to  flt  over  them;  being  diiefly  used  flw  growing  hysp 


s.  Terrace  wall,  with  ornamental  vases,  immediately  within  which  is  a  border  for  chdoe 
herbaoeoos  plants. 

U  Terrace  walk.  « ti.  Lawn.  ^  fh  Scattered  shrubs. 

«^  Groups  of  variegated  plants. 

jB,  Lawn,  varied  by  groups  of  shrubs,  baskets  of  flowers,  standard  roses,  fto. 

y.  Flower  baskets.  z,  A  san-dial,  placed  against  a  conservative  wall. 

A,  Bosariom.  b.  Covered  seat  with  a  basket  of  flowers  in  flront. 

c,  n,  B,  F,  Bockworl^  rostic  seat  grotto,  and  rocky  flyontaln ;  the  wliole  varied  by  rock- 
plants  and  climbers;  the  groMo  consisting  of  two  stories,  the  upper  one  serving  ss  a 
prospect  tower. 

0,  A  pond,  or  artificial  lake,  tbe  shape  being  such  as  to  be  wholly  seen  fkom  every  point  of 

view,  and  therefore  not  calculated  for  pictnresque  effect  so  maeh  as  brillian<7,  and 
the  display  of  aquatic  plants  along  Its  margin. 
H  H,  Wire  ftnoe,  separating  the  paddock,  which  is  to  be  pastured,  fnm.  the  lawn,  shrubbay, 
and  arboretum,  which  are  to  be  mown. 

1,  A  covered  seat,  and  in  front  of  it  a  basket  of  Califlxnian  annuals ;  beyond  which  are  a 

pedestal  and  vase  (a),  to  the  memory  of  Douglas  the  botanist. 
L,  Beserve-ground  to  the  kitchen-garden,  and  liquid  manure  tank,  with  a  pump,  fat  rseelriiv 

the  drainage  lh>m  the  stables,  fto.,  ooaimunicating  with 
ic,  The  botanic  frame-ground,  placed  in  this  situation  to  be  near  i;  for  stable  dmig. 
N,  Beserve-ground,  and  rot  heap  for  the  botanic  hot-houses. 

o.  Compost-ground,  Hqnid  manure  tank  with  cover,  and  rot  heap  for  the  Utcban-garden. 
p.  Gardener's  hoose,  and  private  court. 
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(li  KHefaen-gardeii,  oTwhloiijI^.  179.  to  a  irorldng-plaii. 

R,  Ffne-«(oye  fax  the  o«tn  i  tkis  one  wing  being  a  vinery,  and  fhe  other  a  peadi-hoofle. 

8.  RnhbUh-heaik.  t.  Orahaid. 

D  D  n  u.  Situation  of  the  iter  rawi  of  treee  intended  to  nirroond  the  whole,  for  the  porpoeei 

of  ahelter  and  eediulon. 
T,  Lawn,  bordered  by  ihn^berf,  ohieflj  evergreens,  treated  in  the  pictnreeque  manner, 
w.  Back  road  to  the  stablei,  Utohen-gwdoi,  and  hoose. 
X,  Baok  entranee  to  the  hovse. 
T,  Foraing-pite  to  the  botaaie  ilofei,  with  two  nnaU  basins  of  water,  as  a  place  of  reserve 

fin-  bringing  ftrweid  aqnatfto  plants  Ibr  the  pond  (o). 
z.  Fine-pits  and  fbroing-pits  Ibr  the  kiteheurgarden. 

References  to  the  numbers  in  Jlg»  178.,  indicattng  the  kinds  of  trees  that 
are  to  he  planted  round  the  paddock.  The  names  are  Mr.  Glendinning's, 
and  all  the  plants  may  be  obtained  by  them  in  the  nurseries. 


1,  Magn6Magrandifl2>ra. 


ftisd^ta. 

phndla. 

anzienUUa. 

obovkta. 


aenminiita. 
gridUs. 


?, 

S. 

4, 

S, 

6, 

7. 

8, 

». 
10. 
!>• 

15,  Araocitfia  exo^lsa  (to  be 

winter). 
18,       brasUUma. 
14.        imbrieiita. 

16,  CrniTringhJHnto  hmcerf^ta. 
1«. 
17. 
18, 

18,  Lirfod^ndnm  ToUpiftra. 
30,       integrlfblia. 

n,  S3,  Hybrid  rhododendmis. 
St,  Itfrtera  artotitta. 
84.       dtftela. 

35,  floribdnda. 

36,  dealUita. 

37,  KahbnteftaataUBte. 

38,  AtpdRHtuKL 

39,  nervosa. 
SO,       r^pena^ 

81.  S»e$  MMlviMeam. 

83,  glntlnbtom. 

88,  KSieiEttefopanieQlhta. 

84,  Tfiia  argtetea. 

88,       panHbUa  adrea. 
80,       hetert>|A^lla. 

87,  laMirf^^ 

88,  riibra. 

80,  .^lUatetglandiilbBa. 

40,  Aiistotdla  Mdegtri. 

41,  vwlegtf 

43.  P^fatu  acolektas. 


proteoted  in 


u  2 


48. 
44, 
45, 
46, 
47. 
48, 
40, 
60, 
61, 
63, 
68, 
64, 
66. 
60, 
67, 
68. 
60, 
00, 
01. 
04. 
06. 
06, 
07, 
OS, 
00, 
70, 
71. 
73, 
78, 
74. 
76, 
70, 
77, 
78, 
70, 
80, 
81, 
83, 
88, 
84, 
86, 
80, 


^^oer  strtittnm. 
ritbmni. 
platanOides  ladniktora. 


dasyoirpiun. 

macroph^llmB. 

ortftiomn. 

(ypelns. 

japdttiomn  p^dolnni. 
PtMea  triibliiita. 
Fhodnia  sermlkta. 
Zanthdzylom  fnadmnm. 

nftidnm. 
^STphas  Xbtns. 
Ea&aymoM  latlf bUns. 

amerioknos. 
Pittdsporam  TbMm. 
Oeanbthns  ameridaias. 
63,  68.  /lex  ^qtrifbUimi.  three  varieties. 
JKhimnns  iOat^nras. 
i4'rfovtDS  prooira. 

U^edo. 

andMohnlAdes  hfbrlda. 

andraehntiides. 

ifndridhne. 
Bdxos  baledMoa. 
Jl^soahis  mbiodnda. 
Fkvfo  amerlokaa. 

cimea. 

ilkva. 

macroetkohya. 
Virgflkilktea. 
OleditscMa  moaospfana. 

hdnlda. 

triiointhos. 

braohyc^opa. 

nuunintha. 
Cl^as  Xabdmom  pfodolnin. 


Diosp^ros  virglnikna. 
iV<viiMdoA«3dnifbUnm. 
PUmera  Bich^ffd4. 
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87. 
S8, 
S». 

•0, 
91* 
82. 
««. 
•4, 
•». 
9$, 
•7, 
88. 
88* 
180, 
101. 

lot, 

108, 
104, 
100, 
106, 
107, 
108, 
108. 
110. 
111. 
118. 
118. 
114, 
115. 
118. 
117, 
118, 
118, 
ISO, 
181, 
188, 
188, 
184. 
188, 
186. 
137, 
188, 
188, 
180, 
181, 
188, 
188, 
184, 
188. 
186, 
187. 
188, 
188, 
140, 
141. 
148, 
148, 
144, 
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^hbdnot  ptrrlflbra. 
TiridlB. 

Qjwn6tlladmi 

Bobinia  ruBbd-Ack^  Umuakibtm. 


Hallmod^dron  trginUmm, 
TkiaBokia. 
TiiidiB. 


Wamtah. 
OMnif  Lib^Bi. 
P&pakoB  heteroph^IIa. 


Cfmibta, 

AekatkJuUbrtutH. 

deaUAta. 
OSrda  AUqaiatmm. 
CnUb^gm  AMordkm, 
Ofrasos  liuitiiiioa. 

Ados. 
Prtuma  iiuitftfa. 


SjpArtiiim  1 
CVate^gns  nigra. 
Spirtkam  J^BeeaoL 
Cfntm^gaa  graadlfltea. 
iffUiz  Tiumna. 

bal^Unioa. 

pnUndra. 
Chmte'gns  DoqgliMlf. 
CTlex  eaxopuhk  flte«  plteo. 
Chite^gnt  orientUla. 

tanaoetifblia. 
Grata^goa  oocdnea  ladontkta. 

puncUta  atffea. 
Anni  paldatris. 
Pdpuliu  balaamifera. 
JPlniu  qrlT^strls. 
i4'lii«8  ClanbradUitaiak 
P6piilii8  ttba. 
Ghite^gas  ^yilAUa. 

maerintluL 

Crda-giUi  fTnusantUlbUa. 
Qntfroua  pedmioiiUita. 

Ph^Uoa. 

iSiiber. 


/le 


ftitiglUa. 
ittkbiir. 

^gUopa. 


4ft,  gu^OTs  Ctfirla. 
.46,  ilitamii  eimdtta. 
147,       orientiaja. 
.48,  fialitbtofoodlairtifblia. 

40,  Llqaidimbar  QtynMrn. 

iftO.  OfltiiorientitUa 

181,        TooniefdrtiL 

iftt.  EaealUnitertbfm. 

158.       bttda. 

184.  FhgQB  amerifliuia  pwptoOL 

8ft.       fetngjiMa. 
.ft6.  SiOiz  t>ab7l<iiiloa. 

87,  Mtula  papjxtfera. 

IftS,  Bgomaonk<a  papyrtttea. 

80,  Madiua  aoran^aea. 

160,  gamamMfa  Tli^giiiSea. 

iOl.  /VlaoagUOva. 

188,        TerttoiUkta 

168,  AmdSmM$r  IMryh^bum. 

[64,        Miigiiineiini. 

68.  Oatdlpat^riivanMti, 
L66,  ITlmni  oriipa. 

167,  riOira  ptedola. 

168.  CMnuLTbbiL 

60.  Annn  eordifblia.    ' 
170.  Jbghtm  nigra. 

71.  (yatiya  Tit^fnioa. 

79.  Zadma  ndtafUa. 

78,  Outluiea  T^sea. 
174,  PdvaivtB  Him. 

7ft,  NyiM  tomentbaa. 

76.  Bippdphae 

177,  HalMs  teMptera. 

L78.  />liilad^lphii8  grandillbnis. 

78,  LeptoapAnmm  emaiginlKlam. 

180.  ArUlaapindMk 

181,  Xatima  BemMn. 
L6S,  FUaero  BkUMl 
i8S,        Om^IJni. 

184,  Plstiuda  Ttoebintliai. 
I6ft,  ilbmsiAgra. 

186.  C^d^nU 

187,  Llriod^dnm  oMnaOoba. 

188.  BdwArdsfo  mJeroph/Ua. 

189,  JtoagmtdwUa 
.80,       ponderbaa. 

91,  il'biee  DoogttiiL 

89,  JPtniu  Sabtniam. 

98.  Cbdm  DeodUmt, 
184,  il'bies  HenziMC 

96,  De6tafo  Mitbra. 
.96,  Taxbdinm  diatiduim. 
187,  BoithlUnia  fragiftra. 
.98,  £riobdti7ajap6iiios. 

98,  xaurlx  p^ndnla. 

100,  MiiatkAmkwSok. 

)01,  CttpHtMt  iniiipmiimm 

09,  Thi^aoiieBtiUia. 
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908,  Ctaprtew  InaMkaloa.  Sll.  ChimoiUaithiit  ttkgnna. 

904k  Auu  PtaetL.  919,  Cteprteus  aempenr^rais  stiioU. 

90»,  Jtaniparai  np^uida.  9  IS,  i^r&idiiiu  exe^dor  pAidnla. 

900,       soMea  914,  P&pohm  trtenlA. 

907,  PdpiaiMtripUa.  Ulh  JnignwyUitiMV^adviiM. 

908,  EdwirdiiaebxTiopli^Uft.  910,  PhlliynHi  ptednlm. 

900,  JtanCpem  netoTft.  917.  Jtedpenis  pboeBiioea  p^ndolo. 

910,  go^rent  pednneDlUa  TwIeitoL  918,  CMrut  LftAnl. 

A  few  of  the  specieo  above  enumerated  will  not  stand  in  ^be  open  air  witb- 
out  protection,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  in  the  aouth  of  England, 
where  Mr.  Glendinning  formerly  reoided,  the  caoe  is  different.  Camellias 
there  stand  in  the  open  air,  and  grow  with  the  greatest  luxuriance;  and 
Araucikria  braailiina,  Pitt6oporum  TMra,  Thia  Bohia  and  T.  vlridis,  ^cicia 
JmUbriBnm,  and  several  of  the  Australian  Acacias,  the  Edwardsias,  Eriob^trya 
jap6nica,  and  ilf^lia  Astedardeh,  are  nearly  hardy,  though  they  all  require 
protection  in  the  climate  of  London. 

379.  Ths  kiUhenrgarden  (fy,  179.).— Though  the  extent  of  this  garden  is 
but  small,  being  only  1 J  acres,  Mr.  Glendinning  observes  that  the  accom- 
panying list  will  show  its  capacity  for  containing  fruit  trees.  The  borders  are 
proposed  to  be  uncropped,  or,  at  the  most,  to  have  only  a  row  of  strawberries 
near  the  edge  of  the  walk.  For  the  ground  lost  in  this  way  in  the  inside  of 
the  garden,  the  space  contained  in  the  slip  in  the  outside  will  be  an  ample 
compensation.  The  apples  and  pears  to  be  trained  on  the  espalier  rails 
should  be  worked  on  quince  and  paradise  stocks. 

The  following  are  the  references  to  the  plan  : 

A,  Tank  of  pure  water. 

a,  Entrsiioe  ftom  the  plesrare-gronnd. 

^  Baek  sheds,  llrepiaoee,  eoal-bini,  worUng -elied  (indading  a  plsce  for  msldng  bsiksts, 

prepsriog  and  paintiiig  labels,  fto.).  potting-ebed,  mnehroom  house,  and  frultproom. 
c  Fiae-sloTe.  d,  Vinery.  e,  Peseh-hooie. 

/  Entranee  ftom  the  flrame  ground. 


y^. 

1, 

Apple.  BoTOfitaky. 

»8, 

Pear,  D^oes  d'Hsrdenpont 

J. 

Datch  mJgnonne. 

»4. 

Doyenne,  white. 

«. 

Bflbston  pippin. 

38. 

Daehesaed'AngonUme. 

4, 

38, 

Famenga. 

*» 

37, 

ligoe  de  Ni^des. 

0,  Pesr,  Belliflalme  dlilTer. 

98,  Apple.  Gloria  mimdi. 

7, 

Beori^  d'Aremberg. 

39. 

8, 

Bemr^  d'sntonine. 

80. 

Golden  Harrey. 

0. 

81, 

Hawthomden. 

10, 

Benrr^DieL 

89, 

HiokB^  fkmey. 

11. 

Bon  Chretien  Ibndant. 

88. 

Juneating,  white. 

IS, 

Beorr^  Easter. 

84.  Pear,  Flemish  beauty. 

18. 

Beorrd  de  Bans. 

85, 

Fondante  d'antonine. 

14, 

Benrrd  Spenee. 

80, 

Fondante  da  bols. 

18. 

Catillse. 

87, 

Frano  r^  sommer. 

10. 

OuiftUL 

88, 

Gendeeetan. 

17, 

80, 

GloQt  morcean. 

18, 

Citron  dee  Csrmee. 

40, 

Henri  Qoatre. 

10. 

Oolniar,  antomne. 

41, 

Beeael. 

90, 

Comte  de  Lamy. 

43, 

Inoomparable,  Bacon's. 

31, 

Craseaae,  Althorp. 

48, 

Sucre  Ycrt 

99. 

Craisane,  winter. 

1*- 

Msrie-Louise. 
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45,  Fev.  Monaroh.  Kiii^iM. 

46,  Kqpoleoii. 

47,  KeliB,  winter. 
411,           Ne  plus  meoiifl. 
49,  FMM>061mar. 
ftO,  BooieLeiieh. 
ftl,  Seekle. 

ftS,  St  Gennain,  Uredalet. 

ftt,  Louise  Ixmne  (Jeney). 

•4,  BeuxT^  Eagter. 

55,  Benrr^  de  Banz. 

56,  Apple,  Margaret,  early  red. 

57,  Nonpareil,  Braddickli. 

58,  Syke  House  russet 

59,  Beinette  dn  Canada. 

60,  Basset  Bostoft. 

61,  69,  6S,  Cheny,  MoreUo. 

64,  Pear,  Harie-LoiUse. 

65,  Benrt^,  brown. 

66,  Gloat  moroean. 

67,  Tnoomparableb  Haeon's. 

68,  Flom,  Horocoo. 

69,  Goe*s  golden  drop. 

70,  Drap  d'or. 

71,  Chcnr,  Elton. 

72,  Downtom. 

73,  May  duke. 

74,  Peaot,  Late  admirable. 

75,  Colonel  Andeys. 

76,  Nectarine,  Murrey.  • 

77,  dierry,  Kay  doke. 

78,  Grape-Tine,  WiIlmot*s  moscai. 


79, 

80. 

81> 

83, 

Grore  End  Sweetwater. 

88, 

-Wldte  duster. 

88  a, 

Pitmaston  white  duster. 

84,  Fig, 

85, 

Genoa,  large  white. 

86, 

Isehia,  yeUow. 

87, 

Maiselllee. 

88, 

89, 

Brown  Turkey. 

90,  Aprleot  Moor  Park. 

9 1,  Neotailne,  Eiruge. 

93,  Yidette  hAfive. 

98,  Peadi,  Banrington. 

94,  Plum,  Green  gage. 

95,  Beine  Claode  yldette. 

96,  Pear,  Benrrd,  Eastar. 

97,  Beurr^  de  Bans. 
88,  GaiiBd*B  beigamot 

99,  .   Cdmar. 

100,  Plum,  Magnum  bonuin.  white. 

101,  Hagnum  bonum,  red. 
109,  Apiloot  Turkey. 

108,  Cherry.  Griotte  de  rataBa. 
104, 105, 106.       Morello. 

107,  Pew}h,  Beliegardeu 

108,  Boyal  George. 

109,  Neetarine,  Vidette  hative. 

1 10,  Aprioot  Boyal. 

111,  Hemskirke. 
lis.  Cherry,  May  duke 
118,  Elton. 

114,  Bigarreau  Kapolto. 

115,  Pear,  Easter  beurr^. 

116,  Bearr4  de  Bans. 

117  to  196,  CurrantB,  white  and  red. 

127,  Pear,  Chaumontel. 

128,  Paase-Cohnar. 

199  to  185.  Currants,  red  and  white. 

186,  Plum.  Orleans. 

187,  Washington. 

188,  Mirabelle. 

189. 140. 141,       Green  gage. 
143, 148, 144,  Apricot  Moor  Park. 
145, 146. 147,  Cherry,  Morello. 

148,  num.  Brap  d'or. 

149,  Green  gage. 

150,  Apricot  Bed  masculine. 
161.  Boyal. 

163,  Nectarine.  Hunt's  Fanny. 
158,  Elmge. 

15 1  Peach.  Noblesse. 
195,  Grosse  mignonne. 


380.  Bemarka.—ThiA  design  is  very  valuable  on  account  of  the  list  of  treea 
with  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  the  indications  by  figures  in  the  plan  of  the 
kitchen-garden  (Jig.  179.),  and  in  that  of  the  shrubbery  (fig,  178.),  of  the 
sitnationB  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted.  All  the  iruit  trees  enumerated  in 
the  former  list  have  beeA  fruited  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  and  he  can  therefore 
speak  confidently  of  their  merits.  The  arrangements  immediately  connected 
with  the  kitchen-garden,  such  as  the  melon-ground,  &c.,  seem  also  very  good; 
and  those  for  saving  all  the  liquid  manure,  excellent.  Considering  that  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  nearly  flat,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  difference  of 
level  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  points  is  not  more  than  30  or  40  feet, 
and  that  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  Lucombe  oaks,  which  will 
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icompletely  exclude  all  ex- 
Iterior  view,  this  rendence 
will  depefad  for  its  intereit 
entirely  on  its  interior 
beauties;    and  hence  the  ^^^ 

propriety  of  introducing  as 
^^   ^.^.^  gwft^  •  variety  of  trees  and 

1 80  W^K  l^HSfi^P  shrubs  as  can  be  grown  in 
the  gardenesque  manner  in 
BO  limited  a  spot.  The 
close  plantations  near  the 
house,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  planted  thick  in  the  pic- 
turesque style,  which  will 
serve  by  contrast  to  set  off 
the  gardenesque  plantations 
to  advantage. 

.  Dbsioh  XXVI.  ^ Flam 
mid  DeMcriptum  of  the 
Grounds  at  Fairfield 
Cot,  by  Mr.  Farkme, 

381.  General  obeerva- 
tiont. — ^This  design  is  taken 
from  a  work  entitled  Six 
Deetgne   for    Laying    out 

^^^  Grounds,  published  by  Mr. 
IJIWH  Parkms  in  1793.  The 
situation  is  secluded,  and 
there  are  only  five  acres  of 
pasture  land.  The  house  is 
erected  on  the  upper  part 
of  a  gently  rising  ascent, 
commanding  the  "  most 
luxuriant  views  of  hill« 
dale,  wood,  and  water.*' 
The  offices  and  the  kitchen 
garden  are  concealed  by  a 
shrubbery. 

382.  Description,  S^e. — 
The  following  description 
is  giveh  in  Mr.   Parkins's  ^^^^^^0' 
own  words :  "  The  orchard, 

^^-^^^^^      placed    at    an    extremity, 
L  ^^^^^^l«  gives  variety,  and  hides  the  '^^  i  ^ 

bounds,    where    otherwise  I 

they  would,  by  being  seen, 
defeat  the  deception  of  extent ;   and  likewise  confines  the  view,   which, 
but  for  such  management,  would  be    considerably  too   extensive.      The 
remainder  of  the  ground  is  again  subdivided  by  a  hedge,  decked  vrith 
roses,  honeysuckles,  and  other  wild  shrubs,  and  irregularly  planted,  partly 
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to  allow  the  walk  to  take  an  eaay  bend  betwixt  the  two  tnelomiresv 
and  partly  to  give  internal  Tariety ;  a  circumstance  which  never  £ula  to 
cheer  the  imagination,  and  relieve  the  eye.  Having  thns  noticed  the 
general  diapositton^  it  wiH  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  walk,  in  n<» 
instance,  has  been  suffered  to  approach  too  near  the  bounds.  From  the 
shrubbery,  after  passing  a  seat  under  a  few  trees  (e,/^.  182.),  it  leads  down 
the  side  of  the  hill  to  a  copse  overhanging  a  purling  stream.  A  bridge, 
adjoining  to  a  root-house  (/),  crosses  the  rill,  the  path  accompanying  its 
meandering  course,  till  a  rustic  plank  (^),  thrown  over  the  same,  again  unites 
it  with  the  lawn.  Everything  here  is  simple  and  unadorned :  to  load  with 
ornament  a  scene  dedicated  to  contemplation  and  repose,  would  destroy  the 
effect  which  a  sequestered  situation  ever  has  upon  a  congenial  mind.  Puraning 
the  walk,  a  sunk  fence  on  the  right  admits  the  country.  Clumps  of  trees  in 
the  adjacent  pastures  unite  it  with  the  distance.  A  little  gate,  on  gaining  the 
summit,  leads  to  the  temple  of  Concord  (h).  From  the  window  is  seen  to 
peculiar  advantage  the  view,  purposely  hid  by  the  orchard  from  the  honae. 
This  circumstance  renders  the  temple  much  more  interesting  than  it  otherwiae 
would  be,  and  increases  the  variety  of  the  whole.  From  this  place  the  walk 
waves  to  the  left.'  Entering  a  small  shrubbery,  with  a  seat  in  a  sequestered 
situation  (t),  it  soon  opens  on  the  green,  and  terminates  at  the  cottage." 

a,  Hoiue. 

^  Stable,  oow-houe,  piggeries,  ftc,  hidden  ftom  the  groonds  by  a  plsBtation.  end  apppoachsd 

by  a  road  ovenhsdowed  with  tall  trees. 
e,  Kitohen-gaiden,  screened  in  the  same  manner.    An  opening  in  the  sbrabbery,  however, 

admits  a  view  down  the  prindpal  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  the  beds  are  arranged, 
(f.  Orchard.    This,  from  the  cottage,  has  an  interesting  appearance ;  it  was  placed  tlMre  to 

hide  the  extremity,  and  to  confine  the  eye  to  a  ruined  tower,  to  a  river  meaaderii« 

through  the  vale  below,  and  to  distant  moontains,  seen  fkom  the  house  aeron  the  lawn. 
«,  A  seat,  oompoeed  of  rude  materials,  sitaated  under  trees.    From  this  spot  is  seen  an. 

extensive  distant  country,  adorned  with  water,  hanging  woods.  &o. 
/  Boot-house,  built  of  roots  of  trees,  and  thatched ;  the  inside  lined  with  moss.    Ivy  creapa 

over  the   door,  along  with  the  honeysuckle  and  Jasmine.    A  tahlp  and  two  nstle 

benches  constitute  its  Aimitare ;  on  the  ibrmer  there  is  an  appropriate  inacripllon. 
fft  A  bridge.    A  few  large  stones,  supporting  a  plank  or  two,  with  a  rafl  on  one  dde, 

will  generally  be  found  sufBdent  for  such  a  situation.    It  aeoords  with  simplid^,  and  la 

therefore  faiflnitely  more  attractive  than  a  formal  structure. 
A,  Temple  of  Concord.    A  small  square  building,  the  walls  emblematically  painted  in 

fresco.   Erom  the  windows,  a  most  extensive  view,  particulariy  of  ol|)eetB  in  the  distance, 

screened  ftom  the  house  by  the  orchard. 
{,  A  seat  in  a  sequestered  situation.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk,  under  c>pieas  and 

flowering  shrubs,  an  urn,  dedicated  to  Friendship. 
A  B,  First  sectional  line.    See  ^.  181.  C  D,  Second  line.    8m  Jig.  19$. 
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E  F,  line  fbr  first  sectional  geometrical  view,  giving  the  general  appearance  of  the  lawn 

rising  to  its  summit ;  the  woods,  the  house,  Temple  of  Concord,  and  distant  ooontiy. 

Bee  Jig.  180. 
G  H,  Lhie  far  second  sectional  geometrical  view.  In  this  are  shown  the  cottage  surrounded 

with  trees ;  the  lawn ;  the  fence  boundhig  the  same ;  a  bend  of  the  serpentine  walk, 

with  part  of  the  orchard,  and  the  distant  country.    Bee  Jig.  184. 
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383.  Bemarki, — ^Tbe  sections  and  seetiona]  geometrical  views  in  this  design 
would  answer  exceedingly  well  for  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  effect  of 
ioaprovemenU ;  but  they  would  not  serve  instead  of  a  working  plan.  Such 
designs  were  commonly  given,  when  modem  landscape-gardening  was  in  its 
infancy,  by  Kent,  Brown,  Wright,  and  others,  and  executed  by  contract  with 
alterations  almost  at  pleasure,  by  a  contractor  under  the  name  of  a  new  ground 
workman;  or  sometimes  in  the  cnrdinary  routine,  under  the  direction  of  the 
gardener.  All  the  detaihi  of  execution,  and  the  choice  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
planted,  were  passed  over  in  the  general  design  of  the  artist,  and  left  to  be 
supplied  according  to  the  taste,  knowledge,  or  means,  of  the  contractor  or  the 
gardener.  It  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  infoncy  of  landscape-gardening, 
any  great  value  was  set  upon  having  a  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  planta- 
tions ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  first  laid  out  places  in  the  modem  style,  with 
the  exception  of  Pain's  Hill,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  trees  and  shrabs  are 
all  of  the  common  kind.  At  present,  however,  the  taste  is  decidedly  different, 
and  there  is  a  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  proprietors,  and  especially  on 
that  of  the  females  of  their  families,  to  render  garden  scenery  botanically  as 
well  as  pictorially  interesting.  The  subject  of  the  kinds  ^of  trees  is  scarcely  at 
all  mentioned  by  Mr.  Parkins  in  the  description  of  any  one  of  his  designs :  he 
looks  on  garden  sceneiy  entirely  with  the  eye  of  a  painter  and  a  poet,  while 
the  modem  artist  adds  to  these  the  eye  of  the  botanist  and  the  cultivator. 

Dbsion  XXVII.    Plan  and  Description  of  Redleaf,  at  Penshunt,  near 
TotArid^e,  the  seat  of  the  late  William  Wells,  Esq. 

384.  General  observations, — ^The  estate  of  Redleaf,  near  Penshurst,  lies 
along  the  north  side  and  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  distinguished  by  the  bold- 
ness of  its  undulations,  the  large  proportion  of  the  surface  which  is  under 
wood  and  in  pasture,  the  fortunate  existence  of  a  fine  river,  and  the  cropping 
out  of  some  rocky  strata.  The  whole  surface  of  this  part  of  the  country 
appears,  at  no  distant  period,  to  have  been  native  forest,  or,  at  all  events, 
under  coppice-wood ;  and  hence,  in  many  of  the  fields,  and  in  all  the  hedge- 
rows, there  are  groups  of  oak  trees,  aged  thorns,  maples,  and  hollies,  which 
give  the  face  of  the  country  the  woody  appearance  of  a  park.  That  portion 
of  the  estate  which  Mr.  Wells  laid  out' as  a  residence,  occupies  a  steep 
undulating  bank,  facing  the  south-east,  with  a  deep  broad  valley  at  one  end, 
lying  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  and  joining  the  valley  of  the 
Eden,  a  river  which  afterwards  takes  the  name  of  the  Medway,  and  joins  the 
Thames  at  Sheemess. 

385.  7%e  bold  and  varied  undulations  of  the  grounds  at  Bedleqf,  the  fortu- 
nate disposition  of  the  wood,  and  especially  of  the  single  trees  and  small 
groups,  left  very  little  for  art  to  do  upon  a  large  scale.  In  some  places,  a 
field,  or  a  part  of  a  field,  might  require  to  be  planted,  in  order  to  form,  add 
to,  or  connect,  masses  of  wood :  and,  in  others,  a  coppice  might  require  to  be 
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thrown  into  pasture,  and  added  to  the  park.  But  nature  or  accident  had 
everywhere  furnished  so  many  trees  in  groups,  that  it  became  altogethsr 
unnecessary  to  plant ;  and  hence  there  was  no  necessity  for  forming  those 
heavy  clumps  by  which  so  many  places  in  every  part  of  the  country  are  ^ 
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figured.  Another  advantage  of  Redleaf  is,  that  there  is  no  marked  boundarj 
to  the  property ;  the  mixture  of  wood,  pasture,  corn-field,  hUl,  and  dale,  heing 
■o  much  alike  in  general  feature,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  that  it  is  utterly 
impoasiUe  for  a  stranger  to  tell  where  any  man's  estate  begins  or  ends.  Hence, 
there  was  no  temptation  to  perpetrate  that  deformity  which  so  often  accom- 
panies the  clump,  viz.  the  belt;  a  most  unsocial  plantation  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  as  shutting  out  all  one's  neighbours,  whether  poor  or  rich,' and  one 
which,  as  it  regards  pictorial  beauty,  generally  destroys  aU  harmonious  con- 
nexion of  the  residence  with  the  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Wells's  operations 
on  the  park  scenery  of  Redleaf  were  therefore  comparatively  few,  and  not 
such  as  in  any  degree  tended  to  alter  the  character  of  the  place.  He  widened 
the  river  in  one  situation,  and  altered  its  direction  in  another,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  better  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house  (ueejig,  185.);  he  re- 
moved hedgerows,  and  laid  down  arable  lands  in  pasture,  so  as  to  give  extent 
and  unity  to  the  park  or  lawn ;  he  added  to  or  diminished  the  masses  of 
wood,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  he  formed  a  walk,  so  as  to  enable  a  stranger 
to  make  a  general  circuit  of  the  place.  These  were  the  great  features  of  im- 
provement ;  and  they  have  been  executed  with  so  much  success,  that  a  stranger, 
when  he  arrives  at  ^e  house,  and  looks  at  the  views  from  its  windows,  is  so 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  nstural  appearance  of  the  scenery,  that  he  cannot 
conceive  that  anything  more  is  wanting  to  render  the  place  perfect  of  its  kind. 
But  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world,  whether  the  work  of  nature 
alone,  or  the  result  of  nature  aided  by  art,  will  soon  cease  to  please,  unless  it 
bears  marks  of  its  appropriation  to  man,  or  can  raise  up  associations  of  that 
kind.  Hence,  the  tourist,  who  admires  natural  scenery  in  travelling  through 
a  beautiful  country,  endeavours  to  make  it  his  own,  and  to  let  others  know 
that  he  has  done  so,  either  by  describing  it  in  words  which  he  can  read  to  his 
friends,  or  which  he  can  print,  and  thus  publish  to  the  world  (thereby  show- 
ing that  he  has  as  fully  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  as  if  it  were  his 
own) ;  or  he  commits  the  scenery  to  paper  by  a  sketch,  by  which  he  seems 
also  to  appropriate  it  to  himself.  The  purchaser  of  a  portion  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  world  never  rests  satisfied  until  he  has  done  something  to  it ; 
and  it  is  not  enough  to  do  something,  however  great  a  change  that  something 
may  have  produced,  unless  it  be  such  as  to  be  recogniied  by  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  what  is  done  should  be  discoverable  as 
a  work  of  art  and  taste.  Hence,  among  purely  natural  scenery,  some  work 
of  art  must  be  introduced.  Building  is  the  common  resource :  but  even  a 
gravel  walk,  to  show  off  the  natural  beauties  of  the  scene,  with  seats  or  rest- 
ing-places formed  along  it  at  proper  points  of  view,  will  sufiftce.  Admitting 
this  principle  to  be  founded  in  nature,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Wells, 
after  having  improved  the  general  scenery  of  RedleidT,  would  rest  satisfied 
with  admiring  what  he  had  done :  on  the  contrary,  having  improved  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  place,  he  immediately  set  about  adding  to  them  the 
beauties  of  art,  by  the  formation  of  what  may  be  strictly  called  garden  scenery. 
Nowj  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Wells  as  an  amateur  artist  was,  that,  while  he 
heightened  and  improved  the  natural  beauties  of  Redleaf,  he  had  been  con- 
stantly employed,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  in  .creating  artificial  beauties  there, 
which  do  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  interfere  with  the  great  leading  natural 
features  of  the  place.  There  are  very  fiBw  other  proprietors  who  would  not, 
while  improving  such  a  place  as  Redleaf,  have  done  violence  to  the  natural 
character  of  ihe  place,  by  the  evident  intrusion  of  art. 
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386.  Ohf^ei  m  view, — Mr.  Wells  had  obVioiuly 
been  guided  by  two  principlet ;  vis.  first,  that, 
in  the  views  from  the  house,  the  natural  charac- 
ter and  expression  of  the  surrounding  country 
should  be  preserved ;  and,  secondly,  that  all  the 
garden  scenes  should  be  kept  subordinate,  or 
as  episodes  to  the  main  features  of  the  place. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  general  character  of 
the  country  in  the  views  from  the  house,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  same  character  should  pre- 
vail in  ihe  foreground  which  existed  in  the  dif- 
ferent distant  parts  of  the  scene;  and,  hence; 
no  flower-beds  were  introduced  immediately 
before  the  windows  of  the  living-rooms.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  might,  no  doubt,  have  been 
done,  though  in  a  sparing  manner,  had  Mr. 
Wells  rebuilt  the  house,  and  surrounded  it  by 
an  architectural  terrace  or  basement;  but, 
without  such  a  medium  for  uniting  the  house 
with  the  grounda,  flowers  in  the  foreground, 
Mr.  Wells  judged,  and  in  our  opinion  most 
justly,  would  have  too  powerfully  attracted  the 
eye. 

387.  Fkwer-garden, — ^We  must  confess  that 
it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  dMenlty  to  deter- 
mine when  a  flower-garden  should  be  laid  out 
iminediately  in  front  of  a  house,  so  as  to  form  a 
foreground  to  the  distant  scenery,  and  when  it 
ought  to  be  concealed  or  disguised.  In  general, 
this  must  be  determined  fr-om  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  situation,  and  the  views.  When 
these  are  of  a  decidedly  marked  character,  and 
make  a  str<Nig  and  elevatmg  impression  on  the 
mind,  the  introduction  of  a  flower-garden  in 
the  foreground  will  interfece  with  this  impres- 
sioBy  and  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided,  or 
introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  altogether 
suboordinate  to  the  natural  features;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  these  features  are  bad  or 
tame,  and  comparatively  uninteresting,  a 
flower-garden  judiciously  introduced  will  create 
an  interest  which  was  naturally  wanting.  For 
example,  when  the  foreground  is  a  flat  or  even 
surface,  with  little  to  vary  it  except  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  wh^i  there  is  no  strongly  marked 
feature  in  the  mid^  distance,  then  beds  of 
flowers,  and  flowering  shrubs,  fonn  a  valuable 
resource,  and  may  tender  a  naturally  dull  place 
gay  and  interesting.  TUs  is  very  well  exem- 
pliiSed  at  Chevening  near  Sevenoaks,  the  seat 
of  Earl  Stanhope,  where  the  foreground  on  the 
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lawn  front  it  an  ex- 
tensive    flower-gar- 
den on  an  even  sur- 
face, with  a  consider- 
able piece  of  water 
bordered  by  lawn  and 
trees  in  the  middle 
distance;  and  where 
the    background    is 
scenery  of  the  same 
description,   without 
the    appearance    of 
hills,  or  any  marked 
feature,   natural    or 
artificial     At  East- 
well  Park  in  Kent, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Winchelsea,  where 
the  whole  of  the  sur- 
face seen  from   the 
lawn  front  Is  flat  and 
uninteresting,  an  ex- 
tensive flower-garden 
is  very  properly  in- 
troduced ;      without 
which  the  views  from 
the  windows  of  that 
side    of    the    house 
would  have  very  little 
beauty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lawn  front 
at  Linton  Place  in 
Kent,    the    seat    of 
Earl  Cornwallis, 
looking    down      on 
a  steep  descent,  at 
the    foot   of    which 
is  a  stream  winding 
through  a  fertile  val- 
ley, beyond  which  is 
an     extensive     and 
somewhat  varied  dis- 
tance, flowers  in  the 
foreground       would 
here  escape  notice; 
or,  if  extensively  dis- 
played, would  inter- 
fere with  the  strongly 
marked  natural  cha- 
racter of  the  scene. 
These  may  be  consi- 
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dered  as  rtdet  generally  applicable,  becauae  they  are  founded  on  die  funda- 
mental law  of  the  neceiaity  of  unity  of  expression  to  complete  enjoyment; 
and  this  fundamental  principle  evidently  influenced  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Wells  at  Redleaf ;  but,  as  taste  should  be  free,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
that  of  individuals  who  may  prefer  having  a  peculiar  and  conspicuous  feature 
in  a  scene,  to  its  picturesque  beauty  and  unity  of  expression  as  a  whole.  In 
analysing  ihe  beauties  or  defects  of  every  place,  it  is  always  instructiTe  to  be 
able  to  separate  wbst  is  peculiar, to  the  situation,  or  the  taste  of  the  indi- 
vidual, from  what  is  general,  or  founded  on  universal  principles. 

388.  like  garden  eeemery  ai  RedUtrf  consists  of  a  kitchen-garden,  an  orchard, 
an  English  flower-garden,  a  Dutch  flower-garden,  and  an  anomalous  dcaeiip- 
tion  of  flower-garden,  which  may  be  called  the  rock-garden.  This  last 
garden  constitutes  by  far  the  most  singular  feature  of  the  artificial  scenery  of 
the  place,  and  is  totally  different  from  anjrthing  else  of  the  kind  in  England. 
The  idea  of  forming  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  existence  of  a  ledge  of 
rocks  in  another  part  of  the  grounds,  and  from  the  abundance  of  rock,  of  a 
kind  easily  quarried  (red  sandstone),  under  most  parts  of  the  surftce.  This 
part  of  the  grounds  at  Redleaf  is  so  original  in  cluuracter,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  it  without  larger  engravings  than  this  work  admits 
of;  but  we  shall  nevertheless  make  the  attempt 

389.  Oeneral  deierip^m^  ^e, — On  comparing  the  plan  shown  in  Ji^.  186. 
and  187.,  with  that  shown  in  jl|^«.  188.  and  189.,  the  principal  alterations  made 
by  Mr.  Wells  appear  obvious  at  first  sight.  One  of  these,  essential  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  is  the  plantation  made  in  the  direction  of  a  6  e,  in  fy. 
189.,  parallel  to  the  approach  from  Penshurst  Without  this  plantation, 
which  is  chiefly  of  evergreens,  the  eye  of  the  stranger  arriving  firom  Penshurst 
would  have  seen  all  the  natural  beauties  of  the  ground  before  entering  the 
house ;  because  the  ground  slopes  from  that  line  of  approach  on  the  left 
towards  the  valley,  and  rises  on  the  right  towards  the  public  road.  The 
same  thing  would  happen  to  a  stranger  arriving  by  the  London  approach, 
were  not  the  trees  disposed  along  it  in  the  direction  d^  e,/,  which  diuu  out 
the  great  north-western  valley,  except  near  the  entrance  approach ;  where 
the  eye  may  detect  between  tbe  trunks  of  some  large  trees  just  as  much  of 
the  commencement  of  the  valley  as  to  set  the  imagination  at  work  to  guess  its 
extent.  As  the  wood  is  now  disposed,  the  stranger,  whether  he  arrives  firom 
London  by  Seven  Oaks,  or  from  Tonbridge  Wells  by  Penshurst,  drives  up  to 
the  house^  admiring  the  finely  scatterad  groups  of  oaks,  thorns,  and  hollies, 
on  the  rising  grounds  on  one  side  of  the  approach,  without  being  aware  of 
what  is  concealed  by  the  plantation  on  the  other  side.  Entering  the  house, 
from  the  bay  of  the  drawing-room  at  g,  he  is  struck  with  astgnishment  at  the 
extent  of  the  prospect,  and  at  the  fine  reach  of  the  river  at  h ;  beyond  which, 
up  the  valley,  he  can  see  nearly  as  far  as  Godstone,  where  some  trees  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  above  that  town  mark  its  situation.  If,  fixHn  the  centre 
window,  he  turns  his  head  to  look  through  the  window  on  his  right  hand*  he 
sees  the  whole  range  of  the  Redleaf  rocks ;  and  if  he  turns  to  the  leiV-hand 
window,  he  sees  another  reach  of  the  river  appearing  beyond  a  wood.  The 
surface  of  the  water  of  the  river  is  probably  200  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
drawing-room  floor  firom  which  it  is  seen ;  the  chain  or  causeway  of  rocks,  t  i^ 
100  ft.  below  it,  and  the  cottage  I,  and  wood  m,  rather  lower.  The  effisct  of 
the  woodman's  cottage  at  /,  wldch  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  aboriginal 
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cottages  ci  the  country,  is  exceedingly  good,  as  seen  i^m  the  drawing-room, 
Vy  the  strong  contrast  which  its  humble  appearance  and  the  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  afford  to  the  richness  and  high  art  displayed  in  the  house. 
In  this  extensiTe  view,  no  gentleman's  house  is  to  be  seen,  no  church,  and 
scarcely  a  farm-house  or  cottage,  so  completely  are  ahnost  all  the  objects  of 
art  concealed  by  the  hedge-row  trees.  In  winter,  after  the  leaves  drop,  are 
to  be  seen  some  human  dwellings,  and  two  or  three  churches.  From  the  plan 
Jifft.  188.,  189.,  as  compared  with  that  shown  infyt.  186.,  187.,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  com  field  q,  in  the  latter  figure,  is  planted,  and  Uie  coppice-wood  at  r 
remoTcd ;  but  the  most  important  features  of  improvement  are,  the  widening 
of  the  river  at «,  and  the  altering  of  its  bed  at  t,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  fy.  186.  Fig,  191.  shows  a  plan  of  the  lawn  and  flower-gardens  at 
Redleaf,  on  a  larger  scale. 
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P§iukurai  Bnirmnet  Lodge  and  OaU. 

a,  A  portion  of  the  house. 

b»  Walk  from  the  house  to  the  garden  scenery. 

e,  Summer-houe  in  the  English  gsiden.  This  stmctore,  of  whieh  a  view  is  shown  in  Jig. 
\9t^  is  plaoed  on  a  ledge  of  rook,  whieh,  befbro  the  garden  was  made,  fbnned  one  side  of 
a  stone  qnany;  henoe,  immediately  beneath  this  summer-house  there  is  a  rery  eonsider- 
aUe  hollow.  The  rest  of  the  flower-garden  has  an  undulating  surflue,  and  the  beds  are 
eMefly  oval  or  etronlsE.  Among  the  staiglo  low  trees  are  two  spedmens  of  the  common 
berberry,  which,  trained  to  sfaigle  stems,  form  very  handsome  ol^ects.  They  are  pro- 
Ihsely  oorered  with  bloom  in  spring,  and,  in  antnmn,  so  completely  dothed  with  their 
lOBg  red  fruit,  as  to  resemble,  at  a  short  distance,  gigantic  specimens  of  scarlet  ftaehsia. 
The  rastie  strueUug  is  curiously  and  exquisitely  executed  of  different  Unds  of  wood, 
bnt  ehielly  of  oak  with  the  bark  removed,  and  of  haael.  The  floor  is  paved  with  oak 
chomps;  and  there  is  a  Uble  inlaid  with  different  Unds  of  native  woods;  and  chairs,  as 
wen  as  a  bench,  chiefly  Ibrmed  of  hazel  rods. 

^  CoDtinnatton  of  the  walk  5^  on  the  top  of  a  ledge  of  rock  still  higher  than  the  walk 
which  passes  through  the  summer  house  (e).  The  walk  d  conducts  us  to  the  Dutdi 
garden,  the  bcdldingB  in  which  are  an  orangery  and  a  rustic  bUliard-room. 

c  An  orangery  oonstmeted  of  oak,  placed  on  a  basement  of  nistic  masonry,  and  thatched 
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with  reedfl,  of  wtaloh  Jig,  198.  is  a  Tiew.  It  is  placed  in  the  north  tide  of  the  Dutch 
garden,  some  of  the  rhomboldal  beds  of  which  mity  be  seen  in  the  engraTing.  In  this 
onDgery  there  is  a  space  in  the  centre,  which  is  occupied  as  a  sitting-room,  and  is  Ihr- 
Biahed  with  cbaira,  tables,  ftc.,  ibr  eating  fruit  or  taking  tea.  From  this  scene  there  is  a 
door  to  a  Ciiineae  dahy,  richly  fitted  up  with  Chinese  porcelain,  many  of  the  specimens 
«f  great  siae.  and  exquisitely  painted.    Amongst  the  flowers,  we  obeenred  the  blue  tree 
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poBony,  whkhwtalonf  iiippoMdtolMtti  imagiiMry  Yarisly  of  tbe 
to  now  nid  really  to  «ztot;  liko  the  yeUow  GmdoUU*  wtakh  hai  laftdj  Ima  omb  lif 
Mr.  VortnDe.  Oorrwponding  with  the  dairy  to  a  mall  room  over  the  atokB-took^ 
with  •  flre-plaee.  The'  dairy  to  not  need  aa  raeh.  but  to  merely  to  be  wsuM/and  m  a 
eoUeottoo  of  Ohineae  dairy  porodatai.  Thto  eomerratory.  hsrlng  a  thatelied  rooC  aad 
being  in  a  altnatlon  sheltered  fhrni  high  winds,  reqfidree  Tcry  little  aitilleial  heat,  eren  in 
the  most  serere  winters.  It  to  used  to  proteet  orange-treea,  large  myraea,  and  anoh 
green-hOQM  plants  as  are  in  a  oomparmtiTely  dormant  state  daring  oar  wintan.  Xnamn- 
mer,  moat  of  the  plants  are  tamed  out,  and  others  brooght  flrom  the  gresB-hoaaes  and 
teelng^hoases,  as  they  come  into  flower;  it  being  ibond  that  in  thto  oontparatlyeiy  eodi 
and  shaded  hoaae  the  bloom  to  retained  maeh  longer  in  perftetion  than  it  otherwise 
woald  be.  We  remarlced  here  some  orange-tiees,  lemon-leaTed  myrtles,  and  camel- 
lias, wliioh  had  not  been  tamed  out  into  the  open  air  tat  serend  yean ;  and,  thoogh  the 
yovng  shoots  were  etiolated  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  the  intensely  dark  gvasn  of  their 
learte  appeared  to  show  that  shade  was  more  AtTourable  to  them, than  sonshine  Hie 
thateh,  being  of  reeds,  has  a  handaome  appearance.  An  old  cSltage  or  bam  might 
easily  be  turned  into  an  orangery  of  thto  description. 
/,  ▲  billiard-room,  with  a  mstlc  veranda,  also  placed  in  the  Dutch  garden.  It  to  ratoed  en 
a  raatio  stone  basement;  and  the  veranda,  which  to  retomed  at  the  angles,  to  paved  with 
oak  champs,  and  forms  a  meet  convenient  place  fbr  taking  exeroise  in  daring  rainy  wea- 
tbsr  t  an  ose  which  harmonises  well  with  that  of  the  Ulliard-taUe,  wlilch,  to  an  auatear 
gardener,  to  chiefly  valuable  as  aflbrding  him  salutary  ezerdse  when  he  cannot  be  at 
wdrk  out  of  doors. 

AU  the  walks  in  the  Dutch  garden  an  paved  with  white  brick,  and  edged  with  stone; 
and,  as  they  have  all  a  gentle  inclination  so  as  to  throw  off  the  rain  rapidly,  Hnef  are 
better  adi^rted  than  any  other  descripticn  of  path  for  walking  on  aftfr  rain ;  thus 
permitting  a  lover  of  plants  to  ejcamlne  them  in  one  of  the  most  interesling  states  la 
wbkih  they^wn  be  seen  in  spring  and  summer,  that  is,  when  Just  revived  by  a  shower, 
and  while  yet  covered  with  drops  of  rain.  Tbe  beds  are  planted  with  a  Tery  efaoioe 
selectioa  of  herbaceoos  plants*  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  oountry  fbr  combining  com- 
paetnem  and  neatnem  of  growth  with  beauty  and  rarity.  The  walks  are  2^  ft.  wide,  and 
the  beds  6  ft.  wide;  so  that  any  penon  can  reach  ftom  the  margin  of  the  bed  to  the 
middle  without  putting  a  foot  on  it.  The  space  beyond  the  dreumteential  walk  to 
planted  with  a  collection  of  all  the  best  asaleas ;  not  crowded  together  in  one  mass,  as 
collections  of  thto  shrub  and  rhododendrons  commonly  are,  but  in  distinct  bushes,  so  that 
each  to  covered  with  flowers  flrom  the  ground  to  the  summit  on  every  side.  To  insure 
thto  gardenesque  appearance,  the  plants  are  taken  up,  reduced,  and  replanted  in  fiesh 
peat  soil,  ss  soon  ss  ever  they  begin  to  grow  out  of  bounds. 
gt  An  aquarium,  on  the  margin  of  a  bank  of  rookwork,  of  whitihfy,  97.  in  p.  187.  to  a  vtow. 
wUch  extends  from  the  Engltoh  garden  neariy  to  the  Dutch  garden.  The  walk  connect- 
ing theee  two  gardens,  and  also  a  branch  flrom  it  to  the  conservatory  and  kitchen-gardsn, 
are  eovered  with  an  arcade  cf  creeping  shrabs,  suflldently  open  on  the  sides  to  admit  a 
view  of  the  bordering  plants,  which  are  all  of  the  more  rare  and  beautiAil  klnda.  There 
are  here,  also,  various  semcftmw,  and  minor  compartments  for  small  plants,  not  ahown  in 
the  plan ;  and  also  a  large  space  for  setting  out  the  green-house  plants  during  sommer. 
h.  Experimental  garden.  Here  seedlings  of  various  ornamental  planta»  snch  as  dahlias, 
heartseases,  herbaceous  calceolarias,  picotees,  polyanthuses,  ftc^  are  reared  till  they  come 
into  flower;  when*the  more  beantiftil  sorts  are  selected,  and  the  rest  thrown  away.  It 
was  hi  thto  garden  that  the  first  dwarf  dahlias  were  raised  by  Mr.  Joeeph  Wells,  the  late 
Mr.  Wells's  gardener,  in  the  year  1826. 
it  Gardener's  house,  which  serves,  also^  as  a  lodge  to  the  Fenshnrst  entrance,  of  wliieh;!^. 

190,  p.  SO  7.,  to  a  view. 
k  kt  Borders  of  asaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  other  American  flowering  shrabs. 
I,  Kitchen-garden. 

m  n»  Genservatories  and  green-houses.  In  one  of  the  conservatories,  there  are  some  rosaik- 
ably  large  and  luxuriant  specimens,  particalariy  of  Wtotluito  sintesis,  the  Madras  dlron, 
Clianthus  punioeus,  and  EnkiiUithus  quinqueflbrua.  In  an  aiUoinlng  conservatory,  the 
back  wall  to  covered  with  camellias,  which  an  not  trained  in  dose  to  the  wall,  like  fruit- 
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tTCM,  but  hare  their  joang  ■hooti  pndeotiiigoiit  Uke  a  OMDtllU  Iie4g«;  and  the  imtriMfij 
dark  green  of  their  leaTee,  and  the  proAiekm  of  tknmn  which  th^  jirodiioe  mder  thto 
treatment,  ehow  how  well  It  is  adapted  to  them.  In  feneral,  it  maj  be  oheeitud  that 
theee  oonierTatoriee  exhibit  the  true  kfaid  of  beanty  which  a  ooneerratny  oagiit  to  fao- 
dnoe;  Tia.  ftee,  Iniftiriaat.  and  leeminglj  moontroUed  growth ;  |iniiiiliiif  ererjrwtian 
a  pictoneqiie  appearanoei  and  directly  opfcoeed  to  the  beasty  of  the  green-lKMee,  In 
which  the  pbwte  ere  kept  In  pott  on  etagee,  and  in  wUeh  trimneai,  neatneee,  and  tbt 
doee  training  of  elimben  (in  a  word,  the  gardeneeqoe),  oogfat  cvety  where  to  prerail.  It 
maj  be  uelU,  both  to  amateurs  and  to  gardeners,  to  bear  in  mind  these  distbicthra 
characters  of  the  oonserratory  and  the  green-home.  The  orangery  preeents  an  aspaet 
somewhat  dlifcnnii  beesnae  the  plante,  instead  of  being  in  small  pots  on  stages,  are  in 
large  pots,  boxes,  or  tubs.  and.  Ibr  the  most  part,  placed  on  the  floor :  bat  stIU  tlie 
arrangement  of  the  htterior  is  ererywhere  guided  by  the  piinoipleB  of  the  gardcnesqae. 

o,  Tlneiy  and  phmt  store. 

pp^  Book-walk,  giving  a  general  view  of  the  roekwork  garden. 

q  q  fte.,  Beds  of  prepared  earth,  rsised  above  the  suflmb  and  supported  l^  larga  blocks 
of  stone,  finning  an  Irregnlar  rocky  margin  to  each  bed. 

r,  A  well,  or  basin,  soppUed  by  a  spring,  and  ftvnishing  ahnndance  of  water  ftr  watering 
the  plants. 

r  §t  Direotkm  of  an  ezeavatkm  of  8  or  10  ftet,  ftcming  an  irregular  ptedpioeon  tlie  aide 
next  the  house,  with  a  bottom  sloping  in  the  opposlto  direction,  ttom  wbkh.  all  the  rook 
was  obtained  fbr  paving  the  roelEy  walk,  and  endoadng  the  raised  beds.  In  the  views 
flom  the  windows  of  the  house,  none  of  this  roekwork  appears ;  the  ground  at  II  t  being 
anfllolently  high  to  cany  the  eye  over  it  to  u.  The  plants  in  the  rocky  beds  are  partly 
hall^hardy ;  such  as  fhdiBUs,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs  generally  planted  against  fwisia 
vatlve  wiUls ;  magnolias ;  a  fine  collection  of  asaleas  and  rhododendrons,  partioularly  on 
the  roeiqrpreeipieesi  Btrttrii,  Mahbnio,  Gduiyo.  and,  in  short,  all  the  Ifaier  shrubs  that 
are  rather  tender,  and  some  of  the  more  rare  trees.  There  are  alto  some  fine  spedmens 
of  perfectly  hardy  shrubs;  such  ss  of  GotoneAster  ITva-ursi  and  /hniperus  SaUna 
ripens;  the  latter  covers  an  entire  bed.  Among  the  more  rare  trees  in  the  rocky  lawn. 
fig,  194.,  was  one  of  i^us  sln^isli,  raised  by  Mr.  Wells  from  seeds  imported  fhun  China 
in  1899,  and  which  had  attained  the  height  of  16  ft,  and  produced  cones,  befiare  it  was 
killed  by  the  severe  winter  of  1887-8.  Aranokrta  imbridita  is  here  quite  hardyt  and 
Pfcea  WebbUiMi  has  attained  a  ocnslderahle  siae.  though  much  liOured  by  the  same 
winter.  There  are  alto  renuukably  line  specimens  of  il^bles  Donglksjj,  and  of  varfcmi 
other  spedes  of  pines  and  ilrs.  There  are  some  remarkably  fine  young  cedars,  which,  in 
1887,  when  measured  for  the  A»i)ordmnBrikKmkuim,  werefirom  86  it  to  ft*i  ft.  hi  height 
One  of  these,  which  had  been  raised  fhun  seed  exactly  twenty  years  before,  the  cone 
having  been  pnrohased  in  a  London  seed-shop  in  1816,  was,  hi  1636,  86  ft.  high,  and  ttie 
girth  of  the  trunk,  at  8ft.  from  the  ground,  was  4ft.  6in.  Another,]?  yean  planted,  was 
82  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  of  8  ft  6  in.  in  dreumftrence  at  8  ft  from  the  ground.  Among 
the  herbaceous  plants  were  most  of  the  Caliibmian  annuals  and  heartseases,  and  all  tbe 
finer  half-hardy  plants,  such  as  petunias,  lobelias,  &c.,  and  a  great  variety  of  pdaigonlums. 
In  short,  if  the  reader  imagine  all  the  plants  introduced  into  tUb  country  that  it  is  desh- 
able  to  cultivate  in  a  flower-garden,  or  against  a  conservative  wall,  and  in  a  seleet 
shrubbery,  be  wiU  form  a  good  general  idea  of  what  were  planted  on  the  rocky  lawn  at 
Bedleaf. 

V,  Engine-house,  fixed  over  a  pond,  for  throwing  up  water  to  the  bouse. 

V  w.  Wood,  in  which  many  spedes  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  are  introduced  auoog  tbe 
native  kinds. 

9  X,  Wire  fence,  which  separates  the  mown  lawn  from  the  pasture  lawn. 

y.  Pasture  lawn ;  the  surface  of  which  is  beautiftiUy  undulated,  and  finely  varied  by  groups 
of  oaks,  thorns,  and  other  trees.  The  thorns  are,  in  tome  instances,  of  great  age,  and  are 
often  covered  with  a  proAidon  of  mistletoe,  which  In  the  winter  season  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  evergreen  trees,  and  in  spring  interferes  with  that  general  covering  of 
bloesom,  which,  from  its  uniformity  and  whiteness,  sometimes  gives  a  large  hawthorn  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  caullfiower,  or  gives  a  spotty  appearance  to  the  landscape. 
We  may  observe,  here,  that  there  are  various  scarlet  thorns  distributed  through  these 
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groandi;  thst  two  of  them,  in  ftont  of  the  PenBhant  Lodge,areof  an  Inteneely  duk  red  t 
and  that  others,  which  are  seedlings  of  these,  present  different  shades  of  colour,  sone 
being  oolj  a  pale  pbik. 

390.  Remarkt, — ^The  most  original  feature  at  Redleaf,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  is  the  rocky  lawn ;  and  respecting  it  there  are  several  points  which 
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require  to  be  noticed.  In  the  fint  place,  a  slight  scar,  or  protruding  rock, 
which  appeared  above  the  sorfiue  before  any  of  the  improTements  were  com- 
menced, indicated  that  the  same  rock  was  abundant  beneath  the  surface; 
woondly,  die  general  slope  of  the  grounds  admitted  of  making  a  large  exca- 
vation at  this  scar,  and  yet  preserving  tlie  sur&ce  perfectly  dry ;  thirdly,  this 
excavation  enabled  Mr.  Wells  to  get  an  extensive  flower-garden  near  the 
house,  which,  at*the  same  time,  should  not  be  seen  from  it;  and,  fourthly, 
this  lawn  was  in  harmony  with  the  rocky  bank  in  the  English  garden,  and 
with  the  ledge  or  causeway  in  the  rocky  valley  {fy,  195.) ;  which  ledge  may 
be  said  to  form,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the  place.  The  suitableness  of 
the  stone  walk  to  this  rocky  garden  is  worthy  of  notice ;  not  only  does  the 
material  harm<mise  with  the  margins  of  the  beds,  and  tiie  rocky  bank,  better 
than  gravel  would  have  done,  but,  being  on  a  steep  slope,  it  is  not  liable  to 
be  washed  away,  as  that  material  would  have  been,  by  every  shower  of  rain. 
The  walk  is  formed  by  flat  laminse  of  the  sandstone,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
in  thickness,  not  very  even  on  the  surface,  and  joined  together  in  the  most 
irregular  forms,  like  the  lava  pavements  in  Portici,  and  other  towns  in  Italy. 
The  stones  rise  tnm  3  in.  to  9  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  grass;  the  width 
averages  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft ;  but  sometimes,  where  very  large  stones  occur,  the 
walk  is  double  that  height  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  think  that,  if  this 
rocky  walk  only  rose  an  inch  or  two  above  the  surface,  instead  of  6  or  8  inches, 
the  effect  would  be  better,  and  the  walk  would  have  the  appearance  of  being 
more  solid  and  secure,  and  it  would  also  be  lest  conspicuous  at  a  distance. 
One  practice  which  is  adopted  at  Redleaf  is,  that,  in  every  part  of  the  garden 
scenery  where  the  slope  is  considierable,  the  walks  are  paved  with  brick,  and 
have  brick  or  stone  edgings.  Some  great  advantages  result  from  this  prac-. 
tice.  The  walks  are  never  injured  by  rain,  bur  rather  improved  by  being 
washed  dean ;  and,  as  no  weeds  can  grow  in  them,  nor  can  they  get  soft  with 
rain,  nor  powdery  with  dry  weather,  they  never  require  rolling.  Gravel 
walks  must  be  turned  or  partially  renewed  every  two  or  three  years ;  and  the 
box,  which  is  annually  clipped,  should  also  be  taken  up  and  replanted,  some- 
times every  six  or  seven  years.  Brick  or  flagstone  walks,  or  walks  of  asphalte, 
however,  with  brick  or  stone  edgings,  if  properly  laid  at  first  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation, and  with  such  drainage  as  will  admit  of  no  water  stagnating  beneath 
the  bricks,  will  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  without  any  repairs  whatever. 

Dbsiow  XXVIII.    Plan  and  Description  of  the  Orounde  at  HooU  Home, 
near  Cheater,  occupied  hy  Lady  Broughton. 

391.  Oeneral  obiervatione. — Hoole  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  city 
of  Chester,  on  the  road  to  Liverpool.  The  extent  of  the  place  is  between 
twenty  and  thirty  acres ;  and  it  is  arranged  as  a  farm,  a  lawn,  a  kitchen- 
garden,  and  a  flower  and  rock-garden,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  the  kind  in  England. 

392.  Descriptian,  ^c. — ^The  surface  of  tRe  ground  at  Hoole  is  flat,  and  t!ie 
soil  a  rich  loam.  In  the  extreme  distance,  in  one  direction,  are  seen  the 
Welsh  mountains ;  in  another,  the  Peckforton  Hilb  and  Beeston  CasUe.  The 
general  plan  of  that  part  of  the  ground  which  lies  round  the  house  is  shown 
mjiff.  19(6.,  to  which  the  following  letters  refer : — 

a.  The  hooie,  of  wUch  the  eleration  is  giren  in  Jiff,  197. 

ft.  A  eonsemtorf  fivming  the  front  entrance,  ss  shown  on  a  latgor  Kale  In  Jiff,  197. 

e,  CsmelHa-hooae,  of  which  a  ground  plan  is  shown  in  Jiff,  199.,  an  deration  in/fj^.  198. 
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and  a  plan  of  the  roof  in  fig.  300.    In  the  ground  plan  {Jq.  199.)i  a  is  the  entrance 

Arom  the  veranda ;  h  6,  shelf  for  plants ;  e,  stage  fbr  plants;  ddd^  veranda ;  and  e,  the 

drawing-rooni. 
d  i^fQ.  196.),  Drawing-room  window,  which  looks  on  the  flower-garden, 
e,  Genttdnm- house ;  the  communication  hetween  which  and  the  camellia-house  is  l^  the 

veranda  d,  in  jify.  199. 
/  Flower-garden,  the  view  of  which,  from  the  drawing-room  window,  is  shown  in  )^.  201. 
g^  The  rodiwork  surrounding  the  flower-garden. 
Jh,  Walk  midway  up  the  roekwwk,  hat  concealed  from  the  eye  below  by  the  rocks  between 

it  and  the  flower-beds. 
^  Stable.  J,  Stable-yard.  k^  Kitchen-garden.  2,  Beaerve-garden. 

Bi,  Grass  field.  n*  Gardener's  office  and  green-house. 

0^  Under  gardener's  room.  p.  Back  entrance  to  the  stable-yard. 

«,  Soil  yard.  r  r,  Back  shed  and  other  cbnveniences.  t.  Coal-house. 

I.  Ice-honae.  «,  Pond.  «.  Bee-house. 

V  w.  Flower-baskets  on  the  lawn.  a;.  Boad  to  Chester, 

f  ,  Entrance-gate  to  the  approach-road.  s.  Back  approach. 

1,  Back  approach  to  the  garden. 
s.  Archway  between  the  rock  and  the  stables. 

t.  Back  entrance  to  the  flower-garden.  4,  Pavement  under  the  veranda. 

5.  Baek  door  to  the  rockwork  and  flower-garden.  6,  Cow-house. 

7  7,  Coa^  houses.  8,  Harness- room.  9,  Shrubbery. 

Fig,  202.  is  a  view  of  the  highest  part  of  the  rockwork,  from  the  centre  of 
the  flower-garden.  The  highest  point  is  in  the  fouth-east  angle,  where  it  is 
34  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  lawn. 

Fig.  203.  is  a  view  of  the  rockwork,  the  lawn,  and  the  camellia-house,  from 
the  rock-walk  in  the  north-east  angle. 

393.  Bemixrks, — ^The  striking  effect  produced  hy  the  flower-garden  at 
Hoole  depends  on  the  contrast  hetween  the  smooth  flat  surface  of  the  lawn, 
with  the  uniformity  of  the  circular  beds,  and  the  great  irregularity  of  the 
surrounding  rockwork.  The  length  of  the  flower-garden,  within  the  rocky 
boundary,  is  60  yards,  and  the  breadth  34  yards.  The  baskets,  twenty-seven 
in  number,  are  in  five  straight  rows,  and  each  basket  is  a  circle  of  9  ft.  5  in. 
in  diameter.  They  are  made  of  wire,  worked  on  an  iron  rod,  the  rod  being 
placed  upon  small  pegs,  to  keep  the  basket  to  the  level  of  the  grass;  and  they 
are  painted  a  yellow  stone  colour,  to  harmonise  with  the  rocks  and  the  veranda. 
They  stand  8  in.  above  the  groimd,  the  grass  coming  close  to  the  iron  rod. 
The  distance  between  each,  across  the  garden,  is  4  ft,  and  down  the  garden, 
8  ft  10  in.  They  are  planted  with  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  flowers 
mingled  together ;  and  the  spaces  left,  when  those  are  over,  are  filled  with 
green- house  plants,  viz.  geraniums,  verbenas,  &c.,  German  stocks,  and  tender 
annuals,  which  keep  up  the  colour  until  the  frosts  destroy  them :  the  hardy 
perennials  remain,  for  the  next  season. 

394.  The  design  of  the  rockwork  was  taken  from  a  small  model  representing 
the  moimtains  of  Savoy,  with  the  valley  of  Chamouni :  it  has  been  the  work 
of  many  years  to  complete  it,  the  difficulty  being  to  make  it  stand  against 
the  weather.  Rain  washed  away  the  soil,  and  frost  swelled  the  stones: 
several  times  the  main  wall  failed  from  the  weight  put  upon  it  The  walls 
and  the  foundation  are  built  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the  country ;  and  the 
other  materials  have  been  collected  from  various  quarters,  chiefly  from  Wales; 
but  it  is  now  so  generally  covered  with  creeping  and  alpine  plants,  that  it  all 
mingles  together  in  one  mass.    The  outline,  however,  is  carefully  preserved ; 
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and  the  part  of  the  model  that  representB  **  La  Mer  de  Glace  "  it  worked  with 
grey  limestone,  quartz,  and  ipar.  It  has  no  cells  for  plants :  the  spaces  are 
filled  up  with  broken  fragments  of  white  marble,  to  look  like  snow ;  and  the 
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spar  is  intended  for  the 
glacier.  On  the  tmall  scale 
of  our  engravingi,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  colour,  it 
it  altogether  impossihle  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of 
tlie  aingularity  and  heauty 
of  thia  rocky  houndary; 
and  we  may  add  that  it  is 
eipially  imposaihle  to  create 
anjrthing  like  it  hy  mere 
mechanical  meant.  There 
mutt  be  the  eye  of  the  artitt 
piieaiding  over  efeiy  step; 
and  that  artitt  mutt  not 
only  have  formed  an  idea 
of  the   previous  effect   of 

the  whole  in  hit  own  mind,  hut  mutt  he  capahle  of  judging  of  every  part  of 
the  work  as  it  advancet,  with  reference  to  that  whole.    In  the  ease  of  thit 
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rockwork,  Lady  Brough- 
ton  was  her  own  artist ; 
and  the  work  which  she 
has  produced  evinces 
the  most  exquisite  taste 
for  this  description  of 
scenery.  It  is  true  it 
must  have  occupied  great 
part  of  her  time  for  six 
or  eight  years  ;  hut  the 
occupation  must  have 
been  interesting,  and  the 
result,  as  it  now  stands, 
must  give  her  Ladyship 
the  highest  satisfaction. 

395.  The  rockwork  i» 
planted  ^Mh  a  selection 

of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  alpines,  particularly  with  all  the  dose-growing 
kinds ;  each  placed  in  a  nidus  of  suitable  soil,  and  the  surface  protected  from 
the  weather  by  broken  fragments  of  stone,  clean-washed  river  gravel,  the  debns 
of  decaying  rock,  moss,  or  other  suitable  substances,  according  as  the  object 
was  to  retain  moisture ;  to  evaporate  moisture,  in  order  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  damping  off;  to  increase  the  heat,  in  which  case  dark  fragments  <^  flftone 
are  used ;  or  to  diminish  it,  which  is  effected  by  the  employment  of  white 
pebbles,  which,  by  reflecting  the  light  and  heat,  keep  the  ground  cool.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  genera : — Saxifrages,  sedums,  Cistua,  panties, 
rock  pinks,  anemones,  Dr^as,  Afyosdtis,  heaths,  violas,  Z^cbnis  alpina, 
J^rlnus,  Frank^nia  Ise^vis,  campanulas,  ajugas,  alyssums,  anemones,  O'zalis, 
hepaticas,  antirrhinums,  aquilegias,  ^'rabis,  aretias,  asters,  ^strigalos, 
armerias,  ^nag&Uis,  Cheir&nthus  alpinus,  Cer&stium,  claytonias,  Convalliria 
bif5lia,  C6ptis  trifblia,  C6mus  canadensis,  Cortilsa  Matihiolt,  cyclamens, 
CalceoUria  Fothergllli,  drabas,  erodiums,  Glilium  grse^cum,  Gaulth^rta  pro- 
c^mbens,  globularias,  crane's-bills,  gypsophilas,  gentians,  hieradnms,  hype- 
ricums,  Hippocr^pis,  Jeffersdnia  diph^Ila,  Z&thyrus,  Zdtos,  Le6ntodon 
atireum,  linums,  mitellas,  Moehringta  muscdsa,  menziesias,  Omithopua  dilbrus, 
Qndnis,  On6sma,  (Xrobus,  pingidculas,  phyteumas,  pyrolas,  potentillas, 
primulas,  Pisum  marftimum,  Pol^gala  Chamsebtixuf,  /{iibus  6rcticiis, 
Aubri^tia  purpurea,  Sapon&ria  ocjrm&ides,  i^&lvia  pyrenMca,  statices,  sileiieiy 
soldanellas,  Solid^go  miniita,  ^611is  miniita,  Teiimtan  pyrenidcum,  Tlar^lla 
cordif51ia,  Mit^lla  diph^Ua,  Trientilis,  Tli^mus  c6rsica,  dwarf  veronicas. 
The  evergreens  are  chiefly  yews,  privets,  laurels,  arbutus,  rhododendroBS, 
brooms,  cedars,  box,  daphnes,  laurustinus,  &c. ;  to  which  are  added  azaleas 
of  every  kind,  and  various  other  low-growing  shrubs. 
Desion  XXIX.  Plan  and  Description  of  Dunehurch  Fiearage,  Warwiei' 
ihire,  the  residence  of  the  Rev,  /•  Sandford. 

396.  General  ohtervatiom, — The  vicarage  grounds  lie  along  the  churebyard, 
from  which  they  are  separated  by  an  open  fence,  so  that  the  churchyard  forms, 
as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  pleasure-ground.  The  general  surflace,  both  of  the 
vicarage  and  churchyard,  is  flat,  but  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  there  is  an 
agreeable  declivity  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  bouse  to  the  boundary  of  the 
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property.  The  living  was  taken  possession  of  by  Mr.  Sandford  only  a  few 
years  ago,  on  which  occasion  that  gentleman  consulted  us  professionally,  aod 
sent  us  the  ground  plan  of  the  place  in  the  state  it  then  was.    We  made  some 
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slight  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  entrance  gates,  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  approach  ;  and  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  a  circular  kitchen-garden  ; 
the  circle  being  the  largest  geometrical  figure  that  could  be  introduced  into 
the  particular  spot  where  it  was  placed.  As  the  situation  of  this  kitcheu- 
garden  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  front  of  the  house,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  a  garden  wall  so  near  the  eye,  we  proposed  having  that  half 
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of  the  kitchen-garden  boundary  which  ii  next  to  the  lawn  an  open  iron  railing, 
which,  heing  partially  covered  with  fruit  trees,  and  disguised  by  the  shrubs 
which  intervene  between  it  and  the  house,  would  neith^  give  the  idea  of 
nearness  to  the  eye,  which  a  wall  would  have  done,  nor  of  confinement 
Some  difiiculty  occurs  in  carrying  a  walk  round  the  boundary  of  a  churchyard, 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  gravestones  which  would  come  in  its  way ; 
but  the  most  Hkely  way  to  get  over  it  appears  to  be,  the  expanding  of  the 
walk  on  both  sides  of  the  regular  line,  on  the  principle  recommended  in  a 
preceding  page.  The  house  has  been  improved  under  Mr.  Sandford's  own 
direction,  and  is  now  a  most  commodious  and  comfortable  residence,  as  the 
pound   plan  will  show;  and  a  very  handsome  school  has  been  erected 

adjoining  the  churchyard  at  Mr.  Sand- 
ford's  own  expense. 

397.  Ground  plan,  S^e.—FigM.  204.  and 
206.  represent  the  general  ground  plan  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds,  and^.  206.  is 
an  isometrical  view.  In  the  ground  plan, 
it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  effect  produced 
by  the  trees  is  the  result  of  single  trees 
and  small  groups;  that  these  are  most 
abundant  on  each  side  of  the  approach 
on  the  entrance  front  of  the  house,  and 
in  the  churchyard ;  and  that  the  groups 
on  the  lawli  are  chiefly  shrubs  and 
flowers.  With  respect  to  the  kinds  of 
trees,  those  in  the  entrance  front  are 
in  great  part  iruit  trees;  those  in  the 
'^\  \      j  I  churchyard,  trees  of  the  third  rank,  with 

^A  \   /  regard  to  size,  some  of  which  have  been 

A  ^  tftl  L  ^  already  enumerated  in  a  preceding  page; 

^irfWSi       ^  ^   ^   "irtiThtiI         and  those  on  the  lawn,  and  around  the 

kitchen-garden,  embrace  so  great  a 
variety,  both  of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  to 
constitute  a  tolerably  good  collection. 

a.  Carriage  entrance  and  lodge  t   the  trees  on 
each  side  being  chiefly  froit-beaiing  kinds, 
and  cmsmental  trees,  soch  as  tboms,  ftc,  of 
moderate  sixe. 
6,  Entrance  to  the  ottces. 
c  Walk  from  the  vicarage  to  the  church. 
^,  Walk  aoYMi  the  churchyard  to  the  school. 
€,  School  &D<i  tohool  gardens.  /  Paddock. 

f  p  Chmnch  ;  the  details  of  the  plan  within  the  walls  are  imaginary. 
h,  FlowCT^girden  on  the  lawn.  U  Kitohen-gaiden. 

t  i  m,  O jHfu  {MpeUer  railing  for  froit-trees ;  the  remainder  of  the 
boandwjr-fence  to  the  kitchen-garden  ia  a  Ihiit-wall  of  brick, 
which  faf«H  the  south-east,  and  is,  therefise,  suitable  for  the  finer 
fruiu. 
0.  C  rrculu-  walk  boonding  an  outside  border  to  the  fonce  of  the 
kikhijn  ^Mden.  j>  l^  Beds  of  low  flowering  ehrubs. 

Kn  tnince.hill  of  the  house.  r.  Dining-room. 

l^iwltig-ftjqni.  with  a  window  opening  to  the  Uwn. 
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t^  JAbntj  «bA  stady.  u,  G«ntIemen'B  room.  v,  Kitehffi. 

w,  Butler^  pantry.  y*  Larder,  and  odd  meat  laft.  «,  SouUerj.  i:.  Dairy, 

1,  Stable.  2,  Beat  priry,  approached  under  trelliswork,  tnm  the  la?m  front  8,  Ser- 
vants* privy,  with  a  screen  wall,  which  completely  protects  the  entrance  door  from  being 
Seen  fit>m  any  part  cf  the  kitchen-court. 

4.  Coach-house.  5,  Goal-house.  6,  Entrance  to  the  garden  fbr  workman,  and  for  the 
oouYcnienoe  of  wheeling  the  stable  dung  to  the  kitcheii-garden  by  the  side-road,  o. 

7,  aiCaation  of  the  dung-pit,  and  liquid  manure  tank.  8,  Open  court»  containing  wood- 
Btaek.  pump,  &c.        9,  Boys'  school.  88  ft.  by  30  ft.        10,  Girls'  school,  28  ft.  by  18  ft. 

11  1 1,  School  gardens,  intended  to  contain  a  collection  of  the  more  common  English  plants, 
espedally  those  of  the  locality,  and  also  a  collection  of  the  more  dangerons  poisonous 
plants ;  the  whole  careftdly  named. 

12,  Boys*  yard  with  conrenienees.        18,  Girls'  yard  with  oonrenieooes. 

Design  XXX. — Plan  and  metoMof  the  garden  and  groundt  at  Hendon  Bectoryy 
with  the  mode  of  planting  them, 

398.  General  observatioRs, — ^This  residence  is  selected  in  order  to  show 
what  may  be  effected  on  a  very  small  spot  by  tbe  choice  of  trees  and  shrubs 
of  a  superior  description,  by  tbe  distribution  of  green-house  plants  in  tubs 
and  pots,  and  also  by  combining  the  gardenesque  with  the  picturesque. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  art  or  taste  displayed  in  laying  out  this 
place ;  that  having  been  done  before  ihe  present  occupier,  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Williams,  had  acquired  a  taste  for  botany  and  gardening.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  selection  of  the  plants  grown  in  pots,  boxes,  and  vases,  and  their 
disposition  on  the  lawn ;  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  the  masses 
and  groups;  and  the  manner  in  which  these  are  managed;  display  the 
greatest  taste,  and  a  degree  of  care  and  high  keeping  in  the  management, 
which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  either  small  or  large  gardens.  Mr. 
Williams,  considering  that,  in  all  works  of  art,  and  in  all  natural  objects 
which  are  to  be  examined  singly,  one  of  the  greatest  beauties -is  symmetry, 
baa  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  manages  in  a  gardenesque  manner 
brought  into  the  most  perfectly  symmetrical  forms,  by  tying  the  branches  up 
or  down,  inwards  or  outwards,  as  may  be  necessary,  with  small,  almost  invi- 
sible, copper  wire  ;  by  which  means,  not  only  every  plant  in  a  tub  or  a  pot  is 
perfectly  symmetrical,  whatsoever  be  its  form,  but  those  trees  and  shrubs 
which  stand  singly  on  the  lawn,  or  compose  gardenesque  massel^are  indivi- 
dually so  treated ;  and,  standing  as  they  do  a  few  inches  apart  from  each 
other,  ihe  separate  shape  of  each  plant  is  seen  by  the  spectator.  The  same 
care  is  bestowed  on  the  dahlias,  which  are  here  grown  in  large  quantities,  and 
of  sorts  most  of  which  were  raised  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Williams,  from 
seeds  saved  in  his  own  garden.  That  which  renders  Hendon  Rectory  altoge* 
tber  unique  in  a  gardening  point  of  view  is,  a  collection  of  ConifersB  in  pots. 
These  Conifers  are  in  part  set  out  on  the  lawn  in  the  summer  season,  and  in 
part  kept  under  glass ;  and  all  of  them  are  trained  into  the  most  beautifully 
symmetrical  shapes  that  are  anywhere  to  be  seen.  As  the  pine  and  fir  tribe 
is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects  in  the  summer  season,  it  is  the  busineu  of 
one  gardener  to  attend  entirely  to  them  and  to  the  Cupr^ssinsB ;  in  other 
words,  to  the  pines,  firs,  cedars,  araucarias,  dammaras,  cypresses,  dacrydiums, 
junipers,  and  arbor  vitses,  in  pots.  Tliey  are  thus  kept  regularly  watered, 
accurately  tied  into  shape,  and  perfectly  free  from  insects.  Some  of  the 
plants  of  this  kind  at  Hendon  Rectory  are  of  great  value ;  one,  a  dacrydium, 
in  particular,  is  matchless  for  its  size,  beauty,  and  rarity.    The  same  plan  of 
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dividing  the  labour  of  the  place  is  adopted  with  reference  to  the  dahKais 
which,  from  the  day  they  are  planted  out  till  the  time  the  roota  are  taken  out 
of  the  ground,  are  constantly  under  the  care  of  one  individual.  Another 
man  is  solely  occupied  in  propagating  by  cuttings  or  otherwise  ;  and  one  is 
kept  as  a  roan  of  all  work,  to  assist  the  others,  and  to  look  after  the  walks. 
The  duty  of  the  head  gardener  is  to  see  that  the  rest  perform  the  several 
works  assigned  to  them,  and,  in  general,  to  be  caref\il  that  the  whole  is  kept 
in  perfect  health  and  order. 

The  fence  which  separates  the  grounds  of  Hendon  Rectory  from  the  road 
which  leads  from  Hendon  to  Mill-hill,  is  of  oak  pales ;  and  the  main  entrance 
is  through  a  door,  also  of  oak.  Besides  the  garden,  the  property  coosuts  of 
a  grass  field,  of  3  or  4  acres,  surrounded  by  an  irregular  hedge  with  oaks 
and  elms,  which  harmonises  so  well  with  the  adjoining  fields  similarly 
enclosed,  that  the  limits  of  the  property  are  no  way  discernible.  The  details 
of  the  plan  (fig,  208.)  are  as  follow : 
0,  Principal  entrsnoe.    To  the  left  is  shown  a  small  path  in  an  ogee  direetioii,  leading  to  a 

door,  opening  into  the  court  of  oflloes  (m). 
&,  A  point,  from  which  the  yiew;%r.  207.  is  obtained. 

207 


Vitw  at  Hendon  Redorf/. 
C  A  point,  where  the  spectator,  haying  his  back  to  the  house,  sees  before  him  a  narrow  strip 
ot  lawn,  with  handsome  symmetrical  plants  of  the  following  Idnds  :~Next  the  entranoe 
door.  Taxbdium  distichum;  then  Sopkdra  Japonica  p^dula ;  nejct,  PUins  Jmtgkm,  Dahl&i; 
Taxbdinm  distichom  nUtans.  Ddhlio.  Pbius  Hgida,  Taxbdium  distiehum  pittens.  Befoad 
this,  there  is  a  row  of  dwarf  hybrid  rhododendrons,  as  a  margin  to  a  bank  of  oomnoa 
laurel,  cut  smooth  above,  with  standard  roses,  and  other  trees,  all  cut  into  symmetrical 
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roondiah  tonn»,fUtng  tbroagh  It,  if  leen  in  Jig.  207^  which  farnm  a  Tcry  aiagiilir  plialiiix 
of  ot({eota,  and  senres  Co  oocsapf  the  mind  <k  the  tpectator,  and  prereni  his  reoolleeliag 
that  he  ia  M  ytacj  near  the  boundary  and  the  pablio  road.  Tonitaig  raimd,  with  tlie  Ihce 
towards  the  hoiue,  a  number  of  rare  and  beaatlAil  plants  are  displi^ed  on  a  roekwoik 
composed  entirely  of  crystallised  spar..  The  walk  tonis  ronnd  to  the  entrance  to  the 
house ;  which  drenmstance  corresponds  well  with  its  cottage  and  nnobtmsiTe  character, 
and  is,  in  reaUty.  as  we  think,  in  bett«r  taste  than  if  the  walk  had  been  conducted  to  the 
main  entrance,  with  a  sweep  like  that  of  a  carriage  approach. 

tf,  The  entrance  lobby  of  the  hoose.  e.  The  dining-room. 

/  The  library,  which  opens  into  the  dining-room  with  folding  doora  s  both  rooina  being 
intended  for  books.  g.  The  drawing-room. 

K  Btady.  i,  Kitchen.  j.  Back-kitchen.  k,  Fantry.  4  Dairy. 

Ml,  Ckmrt.  conmum  to  the  kitchen  and  stables,  with  folding  gates  to  the  pobUc  road. 

n,  Joatioe-room.  o,  Goach-hoose.  p.  Two-stalled  stable. 

9,  Harness-room.  r.  Dust-hole. 

t,  Serrants'  privy,  entering  ftom.  a  winding  walk,  which  pasaea  ftmn  the  atable  court  to  the 
garden. 

t.  Situation  where  there  is  a  handsome  Gothic  aviary  partially  concealed  by  boahea,  and 
containing  a  good  collection  of  birda ;  Mr.  Theodore  WlUiama,  Jan.,  being  mnch  attachfd 
to  the  atndy  of  ornithology. 

H,  A  point  ronnd  which  there  la  a  constellation  of  rare  and  beantiiVLl  trees  and  shmha  in 
pots,  beaideB  Tarioos  statuary  and  aoulptnreaqae  ol^eeta.  Among  the  hardy  trcaa  are^ 
Fhotinia  serrulkta  and  i^ns  Pallasfdiaaf  and  among  the  green-honse  plants,  in  pots 
and  rases,  are,  oranges,  myrtles,  Aichsias,  tree  rhododendrons,  &c.  The  Tlew  flram  this 
spot,  looking  towards  v,  is  indicated  in  /Ig.  S09. 

17,  A  gardenesque  plantation,  in  which  erery  tree  and  shrub  is  kept  distinct,  and  ereiy  cna 
trained  into  a  symmetrical  shape.  The  mass  gradually  rises  flnom  the  height  of  2  ft. 
round  the  margin,  to  the  middle,  which  is  7  or  8  feet  high.  Among  the  plants  in  this 
gardenesque  mass  are  the  following : 


Ifc^^noOkceie. 
Magnblia  trip^tala,  12  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  in 

diameter. 
H  obovata. 

H.  aonminkta,  9  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  in  dia- 
meter ;  in  bog  soil  and  silver  sand. 
M.  gladca,  7  ft  high,  and  8^  ft  in  diameter ; 

in  bog  and  loam. 
M.  macrophjplla,  5^  ft.  high,  and  1^  ft  in 

diameter  i  in  bog  and  loam. 
M.  Thompsontdno,  14  ft.  high,  and  6  ft. 

in  diameter;    in  loam,  bog,  and  silver 

sand. 
M.  exoni^dsis,  8^  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft.  in 

diameter ;  in  bog,  loam,  and  sand. 

niidum  floridknum,  3^  ft.  high,  and  half  a 
foot  in  diameter ;  in  bog  and  sUyer  sand. 

BerberiuseK 
BitteHB  fluciculkris,  8  ft  high,  and  3  ft 
wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  silver  sand. 
PUtotpordoetB, 
Ftttdspomm  Jbbira,  8  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft 
wide;  in  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 
Termtr3m\hce». 
Cam^Ua  Japdnica  qnadrangulkris,   6^  ft. 
high,  and  8^  ft.  in  diameter ;  soil  half 
loam,  and  half  bog  and  silver  sand. 


Cn  double  red,  S^  ft  Ugh,  and  4  ft.  wide; 

half  loam,  and  half  bog  and  diver  aand. 
C,  double  white,  8^  ft.  high,  and  2^  ft.  wide  s 

sdl  half  loam,  and  half  bog  and  silver 

sand. 
C ,  dngle,  5  ft  high,  and  4  ft.  wide,  in  Umb, 

dung,  and  grit 
Thfa  viridia,  1^  ft.  high,  and  3^  ft  wide. 

Pkvforiibra,  16  ft  high,  and  9  ft  wide:  in 
loam,  dung,  and  grit 

riex,  yellow  pahited  hoUy,  ^  ft.  hi^  and 

8^  It  wide ;  in  loam,  dung,  and  grit 
/ ,  white-margined  holly,  5  ft.  high,  and  h  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam. 
/.  CoBsine,  6  ft.  high,  and  4ft  wide ;  In  loam 

and  grit 
/.,  milkmaid  holly,  6  ft.  high,  and  8  ft  wide ; 

in  loam,  dung,  and  grit 
/.  angustimia,  7  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft.  wide; 

and  /.  a.  scdtioa,  6^  ft  high,  and  8^  ft 

wide ;  In  loam,  bog,  and  diver  sand. 
/.  Daho^,  7  ft.  high,  and  8|  ft.  wide;  In 

loam,  bog,  and  diver  sand. 
7.  Perddo,  6^  ft.  high,  and  8  ft  wide;  hi 

loam,  bog,  and  silver  sand. 
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JShimniif  AltXinvm  thVOs  ugidnteis,  7  ft. 
high,  and  4  ft.  wide;  in  loam,  hog,  ind 
dlTeraand. 

XcDCONfodtCB. 

C^^tiius  pygmsH^    6^  ft.  high,  and  1^  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam  and  bog. 
Halimod^ndron  arg^tenm,  7^  ft.  high,  and 

Si  ft.  wide ;  in  loam  and  hog. 
Bosdwe. 
FhoUnla  Kmilkta,  IS^  ft.  high,  and  5^  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  eiWer  eand. 

ArattdoeeB. 

fi6dera  arbor^scena,  4^  ft.  high,  and  4  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam  and  dang. 

OortukftB, 

Fibdrnnm  Tbiiu,  6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide. 

r.  T.  Ihcida,  8hinfaig.leaTed,  «i  ft.  high,  and 

5  ft.  wide. 

ZtOTtXHthdOtOi* 

A6aAa  Japdniea,  h\  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide ; 
in  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 

EKodoMB. 
il'rbatos  h^brida,  7  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide ; 

in  loam  and  sUver  sand. 
An  Finceni  hybrid.  4  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide ; 

in  loam,  sUver  sand,  and  bog. 
A.  prootoi,  4  ft.  high,  and  S  ft.  wide ;  in 

loam,  stlrer  sand,  and  bog. 
A.y  scarlet,  6  ft.  high,  and  5^  ft.  wide;  in 

loam,  silver  sand,  and  bog. 
2Zhodod6idron,  scarlet  hybrid,  4^  ft.  high, 

and  4^  ft.  wide;  in  bog  and  silver  sand. 
IL  azaleifides,  6^  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide ;  in 

bog. 
R„  white,  4^  ft.  high,  and  4| ft.  wide;  in 

bog. 
tL  altaoler^nse,  h ft. high,  and  S  ft.  wide;  in 

bog  and  silver  sand. 
R,  oaodbrioom,  6^  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide ; 

in  bog  and  silver  sand. 
R^  yellow  variety,  8^  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  vride, 

in  ditto:  and  16  other  hybrid  varieties, 

the  greater  part  scarlet  flowered. 
Facoiniam  ilrctost^phyloe,  6  ft.  high,  and 

4|  ft.  wide ;  in  \)0%. 


JBomUia  tteaz,  4i  ft.  high,  and  H  ft.  wide 


i;ai&ras  ndbOis,  8  varieties.  H^Ugb.  and 
4  ft.  wide ;  in  loam,  bo^^  and  aand. 


ih&ziB  baletooa.  H  ft- l>iffiw  and  S  ft.  wide:  I 

in  loam  and  silver  sand. 
CotyUoso. 
Qo^reos  atber,  6^  ft.  Ugh,  and  8  ft.  wide; 

in  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 
Q.  gramdntia,  6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide;  !■ 

loam,  bog,  and  sand. 
Q.  i^lex,  3  varieties,  7  ft.  Ugh.  and  9|  ft. 

wide;  in  loam  and  road  grit. 
OMeeoL    ' 
O'lea  europn'a,  7^  ft.  high,  and  1^  ft.  wUei 

in  loam,  bo^^  and  sand. 
Chiontothiis  vlrgfnloa,  11  ft.  higli,  and  8  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  silver  sand. 

ToxdoMB; 

TkMXA  baookta.7ift.h]gh,and8ift.wide; 

in  bog  and  silver  sand. 
2r.b.hlb^niica,  7^  ft.  high,  and  8|  ft.  wide : 

in  loam,  bog,  and  sQver  sand. 

Paaa  Ghia&ra,  8^  ft.  Ugh,  and  4  ft.  wide; 

in  bog  and  silver  sand. 
P.  ponderbsa,  5^  ft.  high,  and  S  ft.  wide; 

in  bog  and  silver  sand. 
.<4'bie8  ClanbraslUdiKi,  Sft.  high,  andS^  ft. 

wide;  in  bog  and  sQver  sand. 
Pfoea  FriMeri,  8^  ft.  high,  and  4|  ft.  wide;  ' 

in  loam^  bog,  and  sand. 
Odma  LlUtni,  2  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide,  to 

yean  old,  and  8hi4[>ed  like  a  bee^hive. 
Gbni/bvB. }  Ci^prteAMB. 
!71iiUapUckta.6|ft.high,and8ft.wide:  hi 

loam  and  bog. 
Taxbdium  p^dolnm,  10  ft.  Ugh,  and  8  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  sand, 
/unipems  chin<insis,  8  ft.  high,  and  8  ft. 

vride ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 
J.  SQ^dca,  5i  ft.  high,  and  1^  ft.  wide;  in 

loam,  bog,  and  sand. 


The  spectator,  standing  at  9,  with  his  back  to  the  mass,  sees  the  hoose  jon  two  sides  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  as  in  j^.  310. ;  looking  towards  x,  he  sees  a  line  display  of  plants  In 
pots  and  vases,  backed  by  a  dense  wood,  of  which  some  idea  may  be  obtained  from  j^.  311.; 
and,  looUng  towards  «,  he  has  also  a  great  v^jriety  of  rich  and  interesting  otdect^  Anwiy 
the  plants  in  the  lawn,  in  front  of  r,  are,  Brogm^uisia  soavtelens,  MagnbUa  oonqrfeiia,  ^^faies 
Doogl^ii,  Taxbdimn  distichum  nhtans,  and  varioos  .others,  which  will  be  finmd  In  a  Ibt 
given  below. 

w.  Here  are  two  baskets  of  pelargoniums,  with  elaborately  worked  handles,  and  betwea 
them  a  vase,  supported  on  an  elegant  shaft,  as  seen  hi  fig.  311.,  and  filled  with  Fertitea 
cfaanuMhifblia.  Between  this  vase  and  the  walk  are,  a  fine  specimen  of  ifagnM^  fM^m^L^i^^ 
and  one  of  Bobinia  Psehd-^clMsia  tortubsa. 
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Hendon  Reeiorg, 

X,  ▲  taj,  omimented  wHh  a  seria  of  standard  flieliiias,  with  tome  dioioe  pUmta,  and 
dflfant  fum  In  front  of  them.  Among  these  plants  are.  Kilmls  laUfhHa,  JghododAidrcm 
arfoteemn  h^hridnm,  and  a  standard  JShodod^ndron  pdntieom.    A  handsome  rase  is  filled 


The  fucbtiaf  and  myrtles  grown  in  tuba  and  pots,  and  set  out  on  the  lawn 
during  summer,  are  splendid  specimens  of  the  following  kinds : 


FAehsfo  gricQIs.  H  ft.  high,  head  6^  ft. 

wide ;  tnb  3  ft.  wide,  and  1  ft.  10  in. 

hi|^ 
Another  q>eoimen,  8  ft.  9  in.  high,  head 

«|  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  elear  stem  of 

4^  It.,  and  •  in.  in  olrcnmferenoe ;  grown 

in  a  tnb  2  ft.  wide,  and  1  ft.  10  in.  high. 
Anothor  speefanen,  total  height  10|  ft.,  with 

a  clear  stem  of  7  ft.,  the  head  5  ft  in 

diameter ;  grown  in  a  tab  1  ft.  •  in.  wide, 

and  1  ft.  4  in.  high. 
Another  specimen,  in  all  respects  the  same 

as  the  last,  exioept  that  it  has  a  elear  stem 

of  7  ft.  10  in. 
F6dhsfo  odnica^  total  height  «|  ft.,  dear 

stem  ft  ft.,  width  of  the  head  5  ft.  9  in. ; 

grown  fai  a  tnb  1  ft.  S  in.  wide,  and  1  ft. 

Sin.  Ugh. 

The  more  remarkable  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  planted  on  the  lawn  are  the 
following : 

H.  maoroph/lU.  C.  J.  ilbo  pltea 

oonsptfcna.  J.  qoadrangnlitfis. 

(^boriita.  StoArtfo  Halaohodtfndroo. 

Berberkoes.  AmtAjml 

.BMeriifiMdoaUtfis.  ^,      _^         .^  v.  w 

vultfkri*  ^^  crettcom,  8  n«  high. 

CamaUa  Tiridis. 

Japdnioa  semidhplez. 
J.  Hibro  pltoo. 


Ftlohsia  globbsa  mi^,  total  hei^t  8  ft., 
clear  stem  8|  ft. «  grown  in  a  pot  1ft. 
wide,  and  1  ft.  higlL 

TtchtU  ten^Ua,  grown  in  a  pot  1  ft.  9  in. 
wide,  and  of  the  same  height,  Ibrms  a 
regular  cone  10  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  5  ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  base. 

JUyrtos  oommimis  fibre  pltoo^  the  common 
doable-blossomed  mjrrtle,  total  height  8^ 
ft.,  with  a  dear  stem  of  S|  ft.,  the  head 

4  ft.  in  diameter  i  grown  in  a  tob  3  ft. 
wide,  and  1  ft.  9  in.  high. 

Two  handsome  standard  common  myrtles, 

5  ft.  8  in.  high;  grown  in  pots  10  in. 
wide,  and  10  in.  high. 

Two  standard  doable-flowered  myrtles,  of 
the  same  dimensions ;  grown  in  pots  of 
the  I 


ICagnMfagrandifibra. 
g.  lanceoUUa. 


g.  Thompeonidiia, 
nmhrOla. 
aeomin^ta. 
anricolUa. 


^scalos  raUctoda. 
cimea. 
pallida. 
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riWaAMQlorawl  T,Uir% 
S  ft.  high,  nd  a  ft.  wide  s 
in  loun  ind  bog. 

P.l 


KarentWaiwmlenHiti 


OaxtiaSa  Jkgfmn, 


ilex  ^qnifi^tiiiJii. 

A,  beteroph^um. 
A.  cnuaifbUnm. 
A.  f^oz. 

A.  ot^'mkH^r^ 

A,  flkvnm. 

A.  ktto-murtpnktam. 
A.  Ubf^pfctmii. 
A.  adreo>piotam. 
A.  MKStioom. 
A.  nMdmun. 
baleibioa. 

optica. 

Ca«t2ii«. 

bevigkta. 

a  beratiflil  anknawn 
kind. 

IZhimniu  illat^rnas. 
latifldiaB. 
htdeirkm. 

gUber. 

tnt^grifbliuf. 

adreoB. 

Sopiiira  J^>dniea  pdndnla, 

•i  ft.  high. and 6 ft.  wide; 

in  loam  mud  bog. 
S.  Japdnica,10  ft.  bigb,  and 

6  ft.  wide ;  in  loam  and 

gift. 
CfaBia  canad^^nalm  8  ft.  high, 

and  S^ft.  wide ;  in  bog. 
Geniata  Tirgiita. 
PistitfU  aierebinthoa. 


C^^tiBoa  ^aMonmrn. 

L.  Tariegitkiim  tibum. 

woolgAiiena. 
r^lex  eaiopie^  nbn  fdteo. 
Edwardski  nksropb/lla. 

grandiilbra. 
Gl^tachiahdrrida. 
Gjmndoladiu  eanartfaria. 
^dusla  armkta. 
A.JuUbHstbi, 

C6naa»  kviom  miUtiplex. 
GoUme^tfter  mioroph^Ua. 
Fhotinia  serralkta. 
P:^ni8  apcctiUiiUa. 
Orato^gaa  Oxyadmtba. 

O.  pne^oox. 

O.  oooeinea. 

O.adrea. 
Abaa,  100  dwarf  atandardi 
of  the  veiy  best  wrtt. 

Calyo^thaa  flciridaa. 

QnmaUeea. 
Pimioa  (Tranktum. 


iliScHto  Japdnioa. 

EHeHeem. 
JHiodod^dron  maximum, 
album. 


PhOaddphiu  coroniuiaa. 

]B|ffTaO0(8. 

MfrtoM  eommhnia. 
0.  romima. 
e.  mtitiplez. 
Enoal^ptiu,  abeantlAil  pen- 
dulous spedes,  vrith  oral 
glaucous  leares,  growing 
2  or  S  feet  in  one  season. 

PauifiordoeeB. 
Fasriilbra  onrtdea. 

Oromddeea, 
iZStat  alpbium,  8  ft.  high, 
and  4  ft.  wide ;  in  dung, 
loam,  «nd  bog. 
B,  alp\num  var. 
£.  sangaineum. 

AraHioem, 
BMera  arbor^scens. 

ir.tfboTari^gkta. 
JET.  flitYo  Tariegkta. 

BamamdUUicecB, 
iSfamamtUs  TJiginica. 


Taiicgitam  fbliis  adreis. 


h^^bridum. 

Smiths. 

arbbreum. 

oampanwl^tum. 

catawbi^nse. 

barMitum. 

ditoieum. 

ftiTuginenm. 

hirsiitum. 

caoeisicum. 


R.,  vrith  larger  foliage 
and  flowers. 

antieul^se  (?). 

magnoUt^dltein;     and 
about  50  searlet  rari- 
etles,  hybrids,  fto. 
Asklea  indioa. 

i.41ba. 

punicea. 

purpiirea. 

calenduUusea. 

0.  ehrysol^cta. 

c.  igniStoens. 
Andrdmeda  floribdnda. 

arbbrea. 
il'rbutns  iTneda 

rubra. 

crispa. 

oanari^nsis. 

h^brida. 

ilndhUdine. 

procha. 

Fince's  hybrid. 
Taocinium  nitidum. 

^hctoBtiiphylos. 


OlOeeee. 
i%i]l/rea,  of  sorts. 
OMea  enropae^a. 

^uxifblia. 
l^fHtiffti  Tolgittis. 

T.iUba. 


p.ilba. 
Chionfathus  Tiigtoica. 
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FrhdnuBt  Yulegitod  white- 

leared. 
F.f  earled-leaved. 
JjourdeecB. 
LK&rm  SeHzMn,  6  ft.  high, 

and  4  ft  wide ;  in  loam 

and  bog. 

ThymeUleetB. 
/)aphne  Lanrtola. 
p<5ntlea. 
coUlna. 
neapoUtima. 
AriatolaMioea. 
^ristolbohia  i^iiho. 

/hbnu  bale^rica. 

semperv^rens    arbor^- 


s.  a.  arg^ntea. 
8.  a.  atkrea. 

VrUedoeoB, 


AlnuB  ine\0a. 

Goiyldoeee^  or  0^piiii/fen». 
QaistnB  gnuntintia. 
riex. 

/.  integrifbUa. 
/.  serrkta. 
/.  obl6nga. 
/./hgifblia. 
7.  oriipa. 
;8bber. 
coccffera. 
TAmeri. 
bfoolor. 
tinetteia. 
oocoinea. 
paltkrtris. 
^gilops. 
pedanenllita. 
p.fbliiBvarieg)UJt. 
ftstigikta. 
iTriita. 
(Mnia. 
LooombediM. 


Qo^rena  LooonbeaM  aSrva. 

fern-leared. 

riiidla. 

liilbam^Biia.ordeHlita. 
F%gaM  qrlvitica  /illelfiiliB. 
the  fern-leaved  beedi. 

IViif>iiiiia<'k¥ir 
Uqoidimbar  Styradflafl. 

Podocarpm  imeifttiia. 

PInea. 

^'bics  Donglkati,  10  ft  Ugh. 
and  <  ft  In  diameter; 
planted  inatnb  sunk  into 
the  ground  and  eoneealed. 

CMrus  Libkni,  30  ft.  higlk. 


.Auiciis  raoembsiB. 


;/,  A  oedar  of  Lebanon ;  and  to  the  right  and  left  are  two  beds  of  select  dwarf  dahlias. 

B^ond  the  beds  of  dahlias  are  two  rustto  baskets  of  pelaigoniums ;  and  there  is  a 

shell  filled  with  mesembryanthenmms.    The  other  plants  are  select  species  of  ptoes, 

firs,  and  Cupr^sslue. 
«,  A  strip  of  lawn,  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  wire  f^ee,  which  separates  it  from  a 

paddock,  and  raried  with  beds  of  dahlias,  pelaigoniams,  and  other  showy  flowen. 

On  the  north  of  this  strip  of  lawn  is  an  oblong  pond,  well  stocked  with  water  lilies 

and  gold  flsh. 
A,  Shed  fbr  cows  or  horses. 
1,  Besenre  ground  for  proring  seedling  dahlias. 

5,  House  fbr  hurdles  for  dividing  the  paddock. 

3.  Compartment  entirely  devoted  to  dahlias,  which  are  planted  in  beds  t  ft  wide,  with 

allcTB  S  ft.  wide  between.    The  collection  amounted,  in  the  year  1887,  to  upwards  of 
400  sorts,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  were  among  the  best  then  in  existenoeu 

4,  4,  Kitchen-gsrden,  chiefly  planted  with  gooeeberries,  currants,  raqiberries,  strawberries. 

potherbs,  asparagus,  tart  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  and  several  artides  not  ao  readily  piueuwMi 
fhnn  the  msrket-gardens  in  the  neighbourhood. 

6,  Tool-house,  indudhig  a  potting-shed. 

6,  Border  Itir  choice  flowers ;  the  wall  covered  with  half-hardy  shrubs. 

7,  7,  Two  gi%en-houses  entirely  devoted  to  Confffane  in  pots.    The  fallowing  list  Indodcs 

those  spedes  which  constituted  the  collection  in  November,  18S7: 


Taxdeea. 

Daor/dinm  eaprdssinum,  6  ft  9  in.  high,  and 

6  ft  wide;  inapot  17in.wide,and  lain. 

deep :  by  far  the  largest  and  hsadsomest 

plant  of  this  spedes  ever  seen  bi  England. 

Oim(/lnB.§AM^ttuB. 
/^us  sylvi^stris. 
P.  s.  rig^nsis,  4  ft  hic^h.  and  9  ft  wide;  in 

a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  9  in.  deep. 
P.  pnmflio.  p.  p.  MigkuB, 


P,  BanksMna,  8^  ft.  high,  and  9  ft  in  dia- 

meter;  in  a  pot  10  in.  wide,  and  10  fai. 

deep. 
P.  \nojpBt  6ft high,  and  8} ft.  widei  fai  a  pot 

17  in.  wide,  and  17  in.  deep. 
P.  mUis.  P.  ptogens. 

P.  Larido,  4  ft  high,  and  18  in.  wide;  in  a 

pot  10  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 
P.  ansti^aca,  1  ft  high,  and  9  in.  wide;  fai  a 

pot  6  in.  wide,  and  6  in  deep. 
P.  Pallasfdno,  3  it  8  In.  high,  and  9  ft  in 


parsonaoes. 
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dSumetor;  in  a  pot  Itin.  wide,  and 
iSin.  deqp. 
P.  reainbaa. 
P.  JPhduBttx, 

P,  P.  Tar.  heMnica,  ttom  St.  Helena,  7  ft. 
high,  and  ift.  in  diameter,  grafted  on 
Pbins  sjlT^trls. 
P'  P.  Tar.  ndya  zsliadiea  Xodd.,  from  Kew 
Zealand. 

P,  P.  escar^a,  8  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide ; 
in  a  pot  18  in.  wide*  and  18  in.  deep. 

P,  iHnea,  8^  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  in  diameter, 
in  a  pot  12  in.  wide,  and  13  in.  deep. 

P.  halep^isifl,  4  ft.  8  in.  high,  and  9  ft.  8  in. 
In  diameter ;  in  a  pot  10  in.  wide,  and 
IS  in.  deep. 

P.  TieVia,  8ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide;  in  a 
pot  8  in.  wide,  and  8  in.  deep. 

P.  ri^da,  6  ft.  2  in.  high,  and  i\tt.  in  dia- 
meter ;  in  a  pot  2  ft.  wide,  and  2  ft. 
deep. 

P.  lerdtina.  P.  pondertea. 

P.  Sabint^no,  i  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide ;  in 
a  pot  19  in.  wide,  and  17  in.  deep :  and 
another,  7  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  wide ;  in 
a  pot  15  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 

P.  CotUten'  (macroeirpa  UnOLX  4  ft.  high, 
•   and  8  ft.  wide ;  in  a  pot  18  in.  wide, 
and  IS  in.  deep. 

P.  longif%»lia,  5|  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide ;  in 
a  iwt  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 

P.  Gerardidna. 

P.  austriOiB,  8^  ft.  high,  and  18  in.  in  dia- 
meter ;  in  a  pot  17  in.  wide,  and  17  in. 
deep. 

P.  eanarlAmia. 

P.  lin^naia,  8^  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  in  diame- 
ter;  in  a  pot  12  in.  wide,  and  12  in. 
deep. 

P.  insignia,  5^  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide ;  in  a 
pot  18 in.  wide,  and  14  in.  deep:  ano- 
ther ia  8  ft.  high,  and  1^  ft.  wide. 

P.  Itoedte,  18  in.  high,  and  9  in.  wide;  in  a 
pot  7  in.  wide,  and  7  in.  deep. 

P.  leioph^Ua. 

P.  UaTeaiia,  2  ft.  high,  and  \k  in.  wide,  6 
years  old. 

P.  dwixra,  4  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  in  diameter ; 
in  a  pot  16  in.  wide,  and  16  in.  deep. 

P.  i8tr6bas. 

P.  eze^Ifla,  1ft.  7  in.  high,  and  13  in.  in 
diameter ;  Iti  a  pot  7  in.  wide,  and  7  in. 
deep. 

P.  Lambertidna. 

P.  montiooia,  l  ft.  high,  and  9  in.  in  dia- 
meter; in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  9  in. 
deep. 

£^Ai»  exo^laa  Tar.,  3^  ft.  high,  and  1|  ft. 


wide :  in  a  pot  10  fai.  wide,  and  10  in» 
deep. 
A,  e.  aanbrasiUaiia,  18  in.  high,  and  %\ft.. 

wide. 
A,  e.  pygnue^a,  18  in.  high,  and  18  in.  wide, 

20  years  old. 
A.  n^gra,  5  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  in  diameter ; 

in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 
A.  riibra,  6^  ft.  high,  and  5^  ft.  wide. 
A.  Smithidno,  2  ft.  high,  and  l^ft.  wide; 
in  a  pot  10  in.  wide,  and  9  in.  deep: 
another,  8^  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft.  wide. 
A,  DongUisiJ,  4  ft.  8  in.  high,  and  8^  ft.  in 
diameter;  in  a  pot  1  in.  wide,  and  12 
in.  deep.    The  plant  on   the   lawn, 
which  is  10  ft.  high,  is  also  in  a  tab, 
plunged,  and  the  brim  oorered. 
A.  Menziiaii.  8  ft.  high,  and  2^  ft.  wide ;  in 

a  pot  18  in.  wide  by  18  in.  deep. 
A.  canadensis. 

A.  cephal6nica,  8  ft.  9  in.  high,  and  5  ft. 
wide;  in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  21  in. 
deep:   two  plants  of  these  dimensions, 
and  three  others  of  smaller  size. 
Pioea  pectinkta. 
P.  balskmea. 
P.  b.  Frtueri,  2  ft.  high,  and  20  in.  wide; 

in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  9  in.  deep. 
P.  PfcUa,  li  ft.  high,  and  1^  ft.  in  diameter ; 

in  a  pot  11  in.  wide,  and  11  in.  deep. 
P.  WebWano,  3  ft.  high,  and  8.  ft.  wide ;  in 

a  pot  18  in,  wide,  and  16  in.  deep. 
P.  grindis,  8  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide;  in  a 

pot  12  in.  wide,  and  13  in.  deep. 
P.  ndbllls,  1^  ft.  high,  and  2^  ft.  wide ;  in 

a  pot  13  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 
Xkrix  enropce^a. 
£.  mlorocirpa. 
C^dms  Libkni 

C.  Deod^ra,  8^  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide ;  in 
a  pot  14  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep :  ano- 
ther. 5  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide. 
Arauckria  imbrickta,  8^  ft.  high,  and  8  ft. 
wide ;  in  a  pot  16  in.  wide,  and  17  in. 
deep. 
A.  brasilikna,  6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  in  diame- 
ter;  in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 
A.  exc^sa,  5^  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft.  wide ;  in 

a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 
A.  GunninghkmfC 

Cunninghamia  8falensi^  6  ft.  hi|^,  and  5  ft. 
wide;  in  a  pot  13  in.  wide,  and  18  in. 
deep. 

Ckm\fhrB^  i  Ouprfttkm, 
ThtUa  orientklis. 

T.  plickfca,  6  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide. 
T.  articulkta,  7  ft.  high,  and  2^  feet  wide  » 
in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 
z 
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C^UUitrls  pyramidkUak  S  ft.  Ugh.  and  1  ft.  /.  fnm  QoroatiithMi,  3  ft.  Ugli,  and  1  ft. 

wide ;   In  a  pot  7  in.  wide,  and  6  in.  wide ;  in  a  pot  8  in  wide,  and  8  in.  deep. 

deep.  J.  aost^lis,  1  ft.  9  in.  high. and  l^ft. wide; 

Caprteufl  ToometdriM,  17  in.  high,  and  8  in  a  pot  6  in.  wide,  and  6  in.  deep. 

in.  wide ;  in  a  pot  6  in.  wide,  and  6  in.  J.  ezodea,  S  ft.  high,  and  16  fn.  wide ;  in  a 

deep.  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 

C.  Inaitiniea,  S  ft.  hi^  and  3  ft.  wide ;  in  J.  bennndikna,  2  ft.  10  in.  liigii,  and  If  in. 

a  pot  8  in.  widib  and  8  in.  deep.  wide ;  in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  9  in  deep. 

Jnnipenui  phomicea,  A  ft.  high,  and  18  in.  J.  reciirva,  4|  ft.  high,  and  3|  ft.  wide ;  in 

wide ;  in  a  pot  8  in.  wide,  and  8  in.  deep.  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 

8,  8.  8,  Hot-beds  for  striking  and  bringing  forward  pelaigonimni  and  other  flowen,  ftr  the 
beds,  baskets,  Yases,  kc 

9,  Potting-shed. 

10,  Laige  pits  for  preserving  ftidhaias,  orange-trees^  brogmansias,  immrllistr^  and  other  large 
plants,  in  tnbs,  through  the  winter. 

11,  Worldng-shed,  with  store-room  orer,  and  containing,  also,  the  fkimaces  for  heating  the 
green-houses  and  the  pits. 

399.  Remarks. — ^The  practice  adopted  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  growing  in  pots 
pines  which  will  endure  the  open  air  (we  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
those  that  will  not,  such  as  i'.  longifdlia,  P.  leioph^lla,  Sec),  and  keeping  them 
in  a  green-house  both  in  summer  and  winter,  cannot  be  recommended ;  be- 
cause, though  the  plants,  when  taken  so  much  care  of  as  at  Hendon  Rectory, 
will  look  remarkably  well  for  five  or  six  years,  yet,  for  want  of  room,  they 
must  ultimately  become  stunted  and  die ;  or,  if  they  are  turned  out  into  the 
free  soil,  after  being  six  or  seven  years  in  pots,  even  with  all  the  care  that  can 
be  bestowed  in  unwinding  their  roots  from  the  balls,  and  spreading  them  out, 
their  chance  of  living  is  very  doubtful.  The  only  plants,  in  our  opinion,  that 
can  be  legitimately  grown  in  green-houses  and  hot>houses,  are  such  as  can  be 
brought  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  there,  as  they  would  attain  in  the 
open  air  in  their  native  countries.  Of  these  there  are  thousands  of  species 
which  can  be  brought  to  greater  perfection  under  glass  In  Britain,  than  they 
are  ever  seen  to  attain  in  their  native  countries,  in  the  open  air.  This  wiU 
apply  to  almost  all  the  shrubs,  and  all  the  herbaceous  plants,  of  warm  cli- 
mates. The  trees  of  warm  climates  have,  in  general,  a  miserable  appearance 
under  glass,  for  want  of  room. 

SuBSBCT.  V.     The  Culture  and  Management  of  Large  Country  VUUu, 

400.  The  culture  of  the  gardens  of  large  country  villas  only  differs  from  that 
of  smaller  ones  in  being  on  a  larger  scale ;  and  neither  possess  any  features  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  general  culture  of  gardens,  the  details  of  which  will 
be  given  briefly  in  the  after  part  of  this  work.    The  green-house  plants  used 

'  for  bidding  out  must  be  raised  from  cuttings,  and  kept  through  the  winter ; 
and  the  kitchen  garden  and  orchard  must  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  family. 

40 1 .  The  management  of  the  pleasure-grounds  and  shrubbery  differs,  however, 
when  a  horse  or  cow  is  kept,  in  requiring  more  care.  Both  cows  and  horses 
are  very  fond  of  tearing  branches  off  trees  when  they  can  reach  them ;  and 
hence,  nothing  is  more  common  in  fields  where  horses  or  cows  have  grazed, 
than  to  see  what  is  called  the  browsing  line ;  that  is,  all  the  trees  look  as 
though  their  lower  branches  had  been  sheared  or  cut  off,  at  exactly  the  same 
distance  from  the  ground.     Nothing  can  have  a  more  harsh  and  disagreeable 
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appearance  than  this  line,  and  yet  it  it  very  difficult  to  prevent  it;  the  only 
way,  indeed,  ii  to  surround  the  trees  with  guards  (see  p.  264.  to  p.  267.) ;  hut 
even  these  are  not  always  efficacious,  and  they  are  not  at  all  ornamental. 
Many  persons,  to  avoid  this  unpleasant  appearance,  plant  no  trees  in  the 
paddook  where  the  horse  or  cow  is  to  graie,  and  separate  it  from  the  shrub- 
bery by  an  iron  fence.  Others  do  not  suffer  their  cows  to  grace  at  all,  but 
keep  them  constantly  in  the  cow-house,  and  feed  them  with  cut  grass,  grains, 
and  bay. 

402.  The  management  of  eowi,  when  kept  in  the  field,  is  very  simple ;  as 
they  require  scarcely  any  other  care  than  milking  at  regular  times,  and  taking 
care  that  they  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  Cows  are  very  particular 
in  having  clean  water;  and  where  there  is  a  pond,  they  generally  go  into  the 
deepeat  part  before  they  attempt  to  drink.  They  like  to  chew  the  cud  in  the 
shade  ;  and  if  there  are  no  trees  in  the  paddock  where  they  graze,  they  should 
have  an  open  shed  to  afford  them  shelter  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
A  cow  is  seldom  healthy  if  she  is  kept  always  iu  the  same  field,  as  she  is  very 
delicate  in  her  appetite,  and  does  not  like  grass  that  has  been  trodden  down 
or  lain  upon,  till  it  has  quite  recovered  itself.  She  also  requires  long  grass, 
as  she  twists  the  grass  round  her  tongue  before  she  bites  it,  instead  of  nibbling 
it  like  sheep  and  horses.  The  cow  dung  should  also  be  spread  with  a  fork ; 
as,  unless  this  is  done,  strong,  common  grass  will  spring  up  Arom  every  place 
where  a  patch  of  cow  dung  has  lain,  and  this  grass  no  cow  will  eat.  Cows 
kept  in  a  field,  should  not  be  put  in  a  cow-house  at  night;  as  they  are  very 
apt  to  take  cold  if  kept  in  a  warm  cow-house  all  night,  and  turned  out  about 
sun-rise.  They  are  peculiarly  sensible  to  all  changes  of  temperature,  espe* 
dally  from  heat  to  cold.  They  also  give  less  milk  when  kept  in  the  cow- 
house all  night,  and  turned  out  in  the  morning ;  as  they  will  seldom  eat  dry 
food  when  they  have  been  used  to  grasp.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that 
grass  about  sun-rise,  when  the  dew  is  just  evaporating,  is  very  unwholesome 
for  cows,  and  very  apt  to  make  them  what  is  called  haven,  or  blown^  Before 
sun-rise,  while  the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  it  is  not  unwholesome ;  and  hence 
cowa  which  sleep  in  the  field  are  always  found  by  the  dairy-maid,  when  she 
goes  to  milk  them  at  sun-rise,  to  have  finished  their  morning  meal,  and  to  be 
standing,  chewing  the  cud.  When,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  turned  out  at 
sun-rise,  they  are  too  hungry  to  wait,  and  they  begin  to  eat  the  grass 
immediately.  ' 

403.  Management  ef  eowe  iepi  eemiamtlg  in  a  eoahhouee, — Unnatural  as  it 
may  seem,  it  does  not  appear  that  constant  confinement  has  any  bad  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  cow,  or  occasions  any  diminution  of  her  milk.  We 
have  already  mentioned  (§  354.  in  p.  259.)  that  in  some  of  the  large  London 
dairies  cows  have  been  kept  for  two  years  in  the  same  stall  without  being 
once  untied ;  and  in  some  country  places  the  same  plan  is  adopted,  partly 
from  motives  of  economy,  and  par^y  to  prevent  any  injury  behig  done  to 
the  shrubberies.  That  this  plan  is  "most  economical,  u  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  three  acres  of  grass  land  is  generally  allowed  to  each  cow,  by  persons 
calculating  how  much  stock  a  farm  will  maintain ;  while  one  acre  is  sufficient 
fiir  a  stall-fed  cow,  if  only  one-half  be  kept  in  pasture,  and  the  other  sown 
with  beans  and  earrotiL  The  cow  should  be  fed  four  times  a  day,  in  summer 
alternately  with  grass  and  Incem,  and  in  winter  alternately  with  hay  and 
carrots.    Hie  grass  should  he  given  freah ;  but  the  lueem  should  be  allowed 

z2 
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to  remain  twelve  hours  after  it  it  eat  before  it  is  given  to  tiie  cow,  as,  if  giren 
fresh,  the  milk  will  not  only  have  an  unpleasant  flavour,  but  the  cow  is  liable 
to  become  hoven,  or  blown.  Where  economy  is  not  a  paramount  object,  it  is 
best  ,to  feed  the  cow  entirely  on  grass  during  the  summer.  The  carrots  for 
winter  consumption  should  be  cut  like  turnips;  and  the  hay  should  b« 
chopped  by  a  straw-cutting  machine,  if  practicable. 

404.  When  a  cow  u  milked,  care  should  be  taken  to  drain  every  drop  of 
milk  from  her  udder,  as  if  some  is  left  every  day,  the  cow  will  gradually 
become  dry.  Cows  are  generally  milked  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours;  that  ia, 
about  five  in  the  morning,  and  about  five  in  the  afternoon ;  but,  as  they  always 
produce  least  milk  during  the  twelve  hours  of  night,  in  some  places  they  are 
milked  three  times  a  day ;  that  is,  at  sun- rise,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
at  seven  in  the  evening. 

SuBsccT.  VI. — Renovation  of  Large  Country  Fillas. 

405.  Renovating  the  gardens  of  large  country  vUlae. — ^Nothing  can  be  added 
on  this  head  to  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  the  gardens  of  small 
country  villas ;  except  what  relates  to  the  plant-houses,  which  will  form  a 
separate  division  of  this  work. 

406.  Renovating  the  grau  land  of  large  country  vilku, — It  very  frequently 
happens,  in  neglected  residences,  where  there  is  only  pasture  suflScient  to 
keep  one  or  two  cows,  that  the  grass  has  become  deteriorated  in  quab'ty,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  mixed  with  many  of  the  grosser  weeds,  such  aa 
docks,  thistles,  crowfoot,  &c. ;  and  with  the  coarser  grasses,  such  as  carexea, 
cock's-foot,  Avhna,  eUtior,  &c.  A  pasture  in  this  state  will  not  be  productive 
of  one-half,  or  even  one-third,  of  the  quantity  of  milk  and  butter  which  it  ought 
to  yield ;  and,  though  we  have  no  doubt  the  fact  will  be  doubted  by  many,  yet 
we  can  assert,  from  our  own  knowledge,  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  pastnrea 
of  one-half  the  villa  residences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  reason 
is,  that  persons  who  have  not  an  intimate  knowledge  of  country  afi^rs  are  not 
aware  that  there  are  different  qualities  of  grasses,  and  think  that  one  green 
field,  which  can  be  mown  for  hay,  is  just  as  good  as  another.  They  are  not 
aware  that  grasses  may,  and  indeed  should,  be  cultivated  like  any  other  plant; 
and  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  grasses,  even  in  our  best  pasture  fields, 
which  can  only  be  considered  as  weeds,  and  which  ought  to  be  eradicated. 
The  kinds  of  these  weed-like  grasses  are  different  in  different  soils,  and  their 
number  increases  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  neglected.  £very  grass  field 
contains  several  different  species  of  grass,  some  of  which  are  deserving  of 
culture,  and  others  are  mere  weeds ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  field  is  kept  in 
« good  heart  '*  and  properly  managed,  or  neglected  and  impoverished,  will 
the  one  kind  or  the  other  acquire  the  ascendency.  To  the  superficial  observer, 
however,  all  grass-fields  are  alike ;  and,  hence,  the  same  routine,  aa  far  aa 
respects  management,  is  applied,  whateyer  may  be  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
whether  the  prevailing  grasses  be  wholesome  or  injurious.  The  field  ia  shut 
up  in  April,  in  order  to  produce  a  crop  of  hay ;  and  when  this  is.  removed  in 
July  or  August,  the  cows  are  turned  in  every  day,  except  in  the  most  severe 
weather,  till  the  return  of  the  shutting-up  season.  Not  to  speak  of  the  neglect 
of  draining  and  manuring,  a  positive  evil  resulting  from  turning  the  cows 
out  on  a  clayey  undrained  soil  during  winter  is,  that  the  ground  gets  poached, 
in  consequence  of  which  weeds  and  bad  grasses,  such  aa  thistles,  docks, 
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erowfoot,  carexes,  oat-grasSy  brome-grasa,  &c.,  make  tbeir  appearance ;  and, 
by  degrees,  choke  tbe  clovers  and  good  grasses,  such  as  white  clover,  rye- 
grass, fescue,  &c.  Among  the  weeds,  one  of  the  most  abundant  is  the  com- 
mon meadow  crowfoot,  or  yellow  buttercup  (/tandnculus  4cris  X.)i  remarkable 
for  its  acrid  juice,  which,  it  is  alleged,  blisters  the  mouths  and  stomachs  of 
cows,  and  injures  the  quality  of  their  milk  and  butter.  To  say  nothing  of  its 
injurious  effects,  the  proportionate  space  which  this  weed  occupies  in  green 
herbage  or  in  hay  is  a  suJBScient  reason  for  wishing  to  get  rid  of  it ;  though, 
from  its  abundance,  not  only  in  bad  soils,  but  in  good  soils  which  have 
been  neglected  or  mismanaged,  this  is  a  work  requiring  some  time,  and 
depending  on  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  plants.  The  crowfoot,  as  the 
name  Ranunculus  (from  rana,  a  frog,  alluding  to  the  moist  places  where  most 
of  the  species  grow)  implies,  naturally  loves  moist  soil,  which  rye-grass  and 
the  other  good  grasses  as  naturally  dislike.  Hence,  the  first  process  to  get 
rid  of  the  crowfoot  is  thorough  under-draining  by  shallow  drains,  which  need 
not  be,  in  general,  more  than  1  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  placed  not  farther  apart 
than  from  8  ft.  to  15  ft.  The  next  thing  is  to  apply  manure  liberally ;  and  the 
third  (without  which  success  would  not  be  complete)  is,  to  pasture  the  surface 
at  least  till  the  beginning  of  July,  with  sheep,  if  not  with  cows  or  horses, 
before  shutting  it  up  to  he  mown  for  hay.  When  the  pasture  is  shut  up  for 
mowing,  in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  the  leaves  and  flower- stems  of 
the  crowfoot  shoot  up  uninjured  along  with  the  grass ;  and  thus  the  roots  of 
the  cnrowfoot  are  nourished  and  invigorated  for  the  following  season  :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  surface  is  pastured  till  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
leaves  and  flower-stems  of  the  crowfoot  are  cropped  by  the  pastaring  animals ; 
the  root  is  weakened  in  consequence  of  not  deriving  as  much  nourishment 
from  the  leaves  as  it  otherwise  would  do ;  and,  as  the  crowfoot  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  scarcely  produce  any  leaves  after  midsummer,  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  suffocated  by  the  growth  of  the  grasses  in  August  and  September. 
If  this  course  be  pursued  for  three  years  in  succession  with  a  field  overrun 
with  crowfoot  (draining  and  manuring  having  been  properly  attended  to  the 
first  season),  the  number  of  these  weeds  will  be  found  to  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  the  clover  and  good  grasses  to  have  increased.  To  increase  the 
number  of  the  latter  plants,  some  white  clover  and  rye-grass  seeds  may  be 
scattered  over  the  surface  the  first  year,  early  in  spring.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  eating  down  of  the  herbage  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  instead  of 
shutting  it  up  for  mowing,  while  it  destroys  the  crowfoot,  would  also  have  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  clover.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  case  to  a  certain 
extent;  but  the  clover  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  much  more  vivacious 
plant,  it  having  creeping  stems,  which  throw  up  numerous  leaves,  and  continue 
growing  the  whole  summer.  The  meadow  crowfoot,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
stationary  plant,  which  increases  but  slowly  except  by  seed,  which  throws  up 
o«ly  one  set  of  leaves  in  spring,  and  which  does  not  renew  these  in  the  course 
of  the  season.  Even  the  creeping  crowfoot,  which,  however,  is  more  com- 
monly found  in  arable  fields  than  in  meadows,  throws  up  but  few  leaves  when 
compared  with  the  clover ;  and  is  much  more  easily  choked  or  killed  by  crop- 
ping these  leaves  early  in  the  season. 

407.  Deitroymg  docks  and  thiitles* — ^The  same  practice  as  that  recommended 
for  getting  rid  of  the  crowfoot  will  apply  in  the  case  of  all  broad-leaved 
weeds;  but,  as  docks  and  thistles  are  not  so  readily  eaten  by  cattle,  they  may 
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be  either  rooted  up,  or,  what  is  a  mueh  more  liinple  and  eoooomical  i 
yet  quite  as  effectual,  the  incipient  leavee  may  be  kept  conetantly  cat  over 
close  by  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  they  appear.     As  die  bealtli, 
and  eren  life,  of  the  root  of  a  plant  depend  upon  the  nourishment  which  it 
receives  from  the  leaves,  so,  by  removing  the  incipient  leaves  or  bads  from 
any  plant  the  moment  they  appear,  and  continually  doing  this  as  long  aa  any 
leaves  or  buds  are  produced,  all  plants  whatever,  and  consequently  all  weeds, 
will  ultimately  be  killed.    In  this  way  ferns,  which  are  so  injurious  to  pastores 
in  some  sandy  soils,  may  with  more  certainty  be  destroyed  than  by  any  other 
mode ;  for  their  roots,  or  rather  underground  shoots,  are  so  numerous  and 
brittle,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  eradicate  them  by  digging  them  out.    It 
is  a  common  practice  to  mow  weeds  and  ferns  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
them ;  but,  as  this  mowing  never  takes  place  till  the  leaves  have  expanded,  a 
considerable  portion  of  nourishment  has  been  already  sent  down  to  the  root, 
and  thus  the  object  of  the  operation  is  in  a  great  messure  defeated.    Oar 
readers,  therefore,  will  bear  in  mind,  as  a  general  principle,  that  all  plants, 
from  the  loftiest  tree  to  the  humblest  herb,  depend  not  only  for  their  growth, 
but  for  their  continued  existence,  on  the  leaves  which  they  produce ;  and 
that,  as  we  before  observed,  by  removing  these  leaves  before  they  are  fully 
expanded,  all  plants  whatever,  and  consequently  all  weeds,  may  be  destroyed. 
408.  Mos9€i  frequently  abound  in  pastures,  and  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
space  that  ought  to  contain  plants  of  grass  or  clover.     Where  pastores  are 
open  and  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  the  appearance  of 
moss  in  them  is  a  symptom  of  extreme  poverty  in  the  soil ;  as  inihe  case  of 
lawns  in  the  fronts  of  mansions,  which  have  been  mown  for  many  years  ti^^ 
ther  without  being  pastured  or  manured.   When  moss  is  abundant  in  pastures 
which  have  been  fed  or  mown,  it  indicates  moisture,  shade,  and  want  of  air 
and  sunshine,  accompanied,  most  generally,  by  want  pf  manure.  The  remedy 
in  this  last  case  is  sufficiently  obvious :  some  of  the  trees  must  be  removed, 
or  the  hedges  cut  in  and  kept  low,  while  the  soil  is  sufficiently  drained,  and 
manured  and  pastured  one  or  two  seasons,  without  being  mown.     The  reason 
why  we  recommend  pasturing  without  mowing,  is  founded  on  the  fisct  that 
all  other  plants  are  more  injured  by  being  deprived  of  their  leaves  than  graases ; 
consequently,  pasturing  a  surface,  by  eating  down  all  the  leaves  close*  to  the 
ground,  must  be  more  injurious  to  all  other  plants,  whether  weeds  or  clowers, 
than  it  is  to  the  grasses,  and  must  have  a  tendency  to  give  the  latter  an  advan- 
tage over  the  former.     Sorrel  is  very  abundant  in  some  soils,  and  is  almost 
always  indicative  of  an  excess  of  ferruginous  earths.     The  remedy  in  these 
cases  is  the  application  of  quicklime,  which  neutralises  the  ferruginous  matter. 
The  lime  may  be  given  as  a  top-dressing  on  the  surface  of  the  pasture ;  but 
it  is  most  effective  when  applied  after  the  soil  has  been  broken  up,  and  kept 
under  com  crops  a  year  or  two,  and  then  the  lime  applied  when  the  soil  is 
in  a  dry  and  powdery  state  like  itself.     Ant-hills  are  also  very  common  in 
some  pastures.    They  may  be  destroyed  by  breaking  open  the  hills,  and  scat- 
tering them  abroad,  repeating  the  operation  whenever  the  hills  begin  to  reap- 
pear; because  the  principle  on  which  success  depends  is,  the  interruption  of 
the  insect's  labours  in  hatching  its  young,  and  in  laying  up  its  food  for  the 
winter.     If  the  interruption  be  continued,  the  ants  will  in  a  short  time  be 
dispersed  and  die.    The  naked  spaces  from  which  the  nests  have  been  fiared 
off  should  be  sown  down  with  grass  and  clover  seeds.     Ants  seldom  a|»penr 
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except  in  worn-out  grus  lands;  and  the  most  effective  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
them  in  this  case,  at  least  on  a  large  scale,  is,  to  break  up  the  land,  and  to 
keep  it  three  or  four  years  under  the  plough,  before  it  is  laid  down  again. 
We  can  hardly  recommend  this  practice,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  paddock 
of  a  few  acres ;  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  loss  of  two  or  three  years* 
pasture  would  be  a  very  serious  drawback  to  the  comforts  of  the  family.  For 
so  small  an  extent,  therefore,  we  recommend  draining,  frequent  top-dressings 
with  manure  or  compost ;  and  scattering  in  the  seeds  of  rye-grass,  fescue, 
and  white  clover,  wherever  the  grass  appears  thin.  This  ought  to  be  done 
early  in  the  spring ;  or  in  September,  after  a  crop  of  hay  is  taken ;  and  the 
ground  ought  afterwards  to  be  thoroughly  harrowed  and  rolled. 

409.  In  order  that  the  drakung  of  permanent  pasture  may  not  appear  a 
more  formidable  business  than  it  really  is,  we  shall  here  describe  some  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  modes  of  performing  it,  premising  that  the  object  is  not  to 
drain  the  subsoil  of  water  arising  from  springs,  but  to  collect  what  rain-water 
would  otherwise  stagnate  on  the  surface,  or  soak  into  the  ground,  and  be 
retained  there  longer  than  is  beneficial  for  the  health  of  the  plants,  or  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  the  soil  unfit  for  the  tread  of  heavy  animals.  The  first 
thing  to  determine  is  the  direction  of  the  drains ;  the  next  tiling,  their  distance 
from  one  another ;  and  the  third,  their  form  and  the  materials  with  which 
they  are  to  be  filled.  If  the  surface  of  the  land  has  been  formed  into  ridges 
before  it  was  laid  down  in  grass,  it  will,  in  general,  be  found  sufficient  to  make 
one  drain  in  the  bottom  of  each  furrow ;  because  we  may  fairly  presume  that 
the  ridges  were  laid  out  in  the  direction  best  adapted  for  carrying  off  the 
water,  and  that  they  were  formed  of  such  a  width  as  to  leave  their  furrows 
sufiSciently  near  one  another  for  that  purpose.  If  the  land  should  not  have 
been  laid  out  in  ridges,  and  the  surface  should  be  nearly  level,  then,  after 
having  discovered  the  lowest  side  of  the  field  (because  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  nature  as  a  perfectly  level  field),  drains  ought  to  be  made  at  10  ft.  or  15  ft. 
apart,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  from  the  highest  si^e  of  the  field  to  the 
lowest.  If  the  field  be  very  steep,  however,  then  the  drains  ought  to  be  made 
more  or  less  obliquely  across  the  declivity,  so  as  to  intercept  the  surface 
water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  carry  it  off  with  such  a  degree  of  rapi- 
dity as  to  wear  out  the  bottom  of  the  drains.  Where  the  surface  slopes  in 
various  directions,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  eminences  and  hollows,  then 
drains  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  round  the  eminences  as  to  inter- 
cept the  water  everywhere,  especially  near  the  bottoms  of  the  declivities,  and 
to  carry  it  off  to  the  boundary  of  the  field,  or  to  some  general  outlet  or 
public  drain.  In  strong  clayey  soils,  having  a  moderate  declivity,  the  distance 
of  15  ft.  between  the  drains  may  be  sufficient ;  in  loamy  soils,  it  may  be 
more ;  and  where  the  soil  is  a  strong  clay,  and  tlie  surface  qiute  flat,  it  ought 
to  be  less.  Under  the  last  circumstances,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend putting  in  drains  every  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  filling  up  these  drains  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  surface  with  gravel,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  or  with 
small  stones  (in  the  manner  we  have  already  described  in  p.  163.),  or  with 
turf  and  soil. 

410.  With  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  drains ,  as  the  surface  is  not  to 
be  ploughed,  they  need  not  be  deep ;  and  any  greater  width  than  may  be 
required  for  attaining  the  depth  fixed  on  is  unnecessary.  In  general,  from 
15  in.  to  18  in.  in  depth,  and  from  8  in.  to  10  in.  in  width  at  the  surface,  and 
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from  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  width  at  the  bottom,  will  be  sufBcient ;  except  in  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  field,  where  the  drain  may  have  to  cross  a  slight  rise  in  the 
surface,  and  where  it  should  be  deeper  in  order  to  maintain  a  sufficient  slope 
at  the  bottom  to  give  currency  to  the  water.  Tlie  drain,  being  dog  out,  may 
be  filled  two-thirds  of  its  depth  with  small  stones,  brickbats,  or  very  coarse 
gravel ;  or  with  thorn  branches,  straw  ropes,  exhausted  tanner's  bark,  car- 
penter's shavings,  or  any  refuse  vegetable  matter  that  will  partially  or  wholly 
rot,  and  leave  a  vacuity  for  the  passage  of  water.  In  Essez^  the  material 
most  commonly  employed  is  straw  tvHsted  into  a  rope  3  or  4  inches  in 
diameter.  Reeds  tied  in  cylindrical  bundles  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter, 
are  also  employed  in  the  same  county,  as  willows  are  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, furze  in  Warwickshire,  broom  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  spray  of  the 
larch  in  Wales,  and  heath  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  most  conTenienl 
materials  in  clayey  districts,  which  are  nev^r  productive  of  either  gravel  or 
rock,  are  the  branches  procured  by  cutting  down 
thorn  hedges.  These  branches,  including  the 
spray,  may  be  laid  lengthwise  in  the  drain,  and 
firmly  trodden  in;  covered  with  soil,  and  again 
firmly  trodden  in ;  and,  finally,  the  surface  turf 
replaced.  In  order  to  make  allowance  for  the 
sinking  of  the  materials  of  the  drain,  this  surface 
turf  should  be  kept  two  or  three  inches  higher 
than  the  adjoining  surface,  its  edges  being  beaten 
down  so  as  to  form  a  small  semicircular  ridge  in 
the  direction  of  the  drain.  In  the  digging  out  of 
these  drains,  two  kinds  of  spade  are  used  :  the 
first  {fig,  212.  c),  8  in.  broad  at  the  tread,  is  for 
taking  out  the  surface-spit;  and  the  second  (i), 
which  is  5  in.  wide  at  the  tread,  for  digging  out 
the  remainder.  Afterwards  a  sort  of  hoe,  or  scoop, 
is  used  {fig,  212.  a),  for  clearing  out  the  loose 
particles  and  small  lumps  of  soil  from  the  bottom  of  the  drain. 

A  simple  and  not  an  expensive  mode  of  forming  drains  in  strong  clayey 
pastures,  is  to  take  off  the  surface-spit  9  or  10 inches  in  width;  and,  a  gutter 
having  been  formed  in  the  subsoil,  18  or  20  inches  in  depth,  the  surfisce-spit 
is  replaced.  This  mode  of  draining  is  most  effective  where  tbe  surface  is 
naturally  tolerably  even ;  but,  where  inequalities  are  to  be  passed  over,  the 
gutter  beneath  requires  to  be  cut  down  to  such  a  depth,  that  its  sidea  are  apt 
to  crumble  in. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  draining  ploughs,  and  one,  the  mole  plough, 
forms  a  cylindrical  furrow  drain ;  but  none  of  these  machines  can  be  recom- 
mended for  using  in  a  villa  paddock ;  and,  hideed,  from  their  original  cost, 
and  the  great  power  required  to  draw  them,  it  is  very  doubtful  to  us  whether 
they  pay  anywhere. 

411.  Wherever  it  is  determined  to  break  up  old  pasture  landf  on  a  wet  or 
retentive  soil,  a  different  kind  of  underground  drain  is  required  to  what  was 
sufiicient  when  it  was  under  pasture.  Though  not  quite  so  numerous  as  in 
grass  lands,  yet  these  drains  require  to  be  much  deeper,  and  are  consequently 
more  expensive ;  nor  will  they  altogether  snpersede  the  use  of  frequent  sbal* 
low  drains,  after  the  groiuid  is  laid  down  again  for  permanent  pasture. 
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412.  Bemarks.^-'We  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  subject  of  renovating  the 
paddock  than  those  will  think  necessary  who  are  not  aware  how  much  the 
dtfierence  of  produce  depends  on  management.  Our  wish  is  to  see  the  pad- 
dock in  as  high  order  and  keeping,  in  its  way,  as  any  part  of  the  pleasure- 
ground  or  the  kitchen-garden ;  and,  well  knowing  how  much  of  the  comfort 
of  a  villa  residence  depends  on  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  milk  and 
butter  it  produces,  we  feel  that  we  can  scarcely  sufficiently  impress  our 
readers  with  the  importance  of  bringing  their  grass  fields  into  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation,  and  afterwards  keeping  them  in  the  highest  order. 

413.  In  renowUing  the  kitchen-garden,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  the 
importance  of  not  having  the  roots  of  the  trees  too  deep  in  the  soil,  and  that^ 
should  this  be  the  case,  he  must  either  take  up  and  replant,  or  renew ;  unless, 
which  is  very  rarely  the  case,  he  can  reduce  the  surface  of  the  garden  so  as 
to  leave  all  the  main  roots  of  the  trees  at  a  proper  distance  beneath  it.  The 
soil  of  the  kitchen-garden  may,  as  before  observed,  be  restored  by  rest,  with- 
out any  crop  whatever ;  by  the  substitution  of  a  lage  portion  of  Aresh  soil ;  or 
by  the  application  of  animal  manure,  such  as  good  stable  dung  or  night  soil. 


CHAPTER  III. 


COUNTRY      MANSIONS. 

414.  Country  mansianM  differ  from  country  villas,  even  of  the  largest  size, 
in  having  a  park  apd  a  farm  attached,  and  in  their  size,  as  the  extent  of  such 
a  residence  can  scarcely  be  less  than  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  acres.  There 
are  also  many  adjuncts,  without  which  a  country  mansion  cannot  be  considered 
complete,  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  country  residence  of  smaller 
fldze.  We  shall  here  say  a  few  words  on  some  of  these  points,  and  on  some 
others  which  are  of  more  consequence  in  a  large  place  than  in  a  small 
one,  beginning  with  the  latter;  after  which  we  shall  give  two  or  three 
designs  for  residences  of  this  kind. 


SECTION  I. 


GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS    ON    COONTRY  MANSIONS. 

415.  Among  the  points  which  are  of  more  consequence  in  a  large  country 
residence. than  in  a  small  one  may  be  mentioned,  the  situation  of  the  domestic 
and  stable  offices ;  the  farm  and  farm  buildings ;  the  fish-ponds ;  the  ice- 
house; the  scenery  of  the  park;  the  entrance-lodge,  &c. 

416.  A  bath-room,  for  the  use  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  family,  may  be  on 
the  ground-floor,  either  attached  to  the  house  or  not,  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient. The  advantage  of  having  the  bath-room  on  the  groimd-floor  is,  that 
hot  water  may  be  more  conveniently  supplied  to  the  bath  from  the  cistern  at 
the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire-place,  or  heated  by  the  same  fire  as  a  hot-house  or 
green-house,  as  may  be  most  suitable.  Fig.  213.  shows  a  bath-room  placed 
behind  a  conservatory,  the  bath  being  heated  by  the  same  fire,  but  not  from 
the  same  boiler.     In  this  plan,  a  is  the  dining-room ;  b  the  drawing-room,  from 
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which  there  is  a  glass  door  into  the  conservatory  (e) ;  and  d  is  the  bath-room, 
between  which  and  the  conservatory  there  is  a  passage  connecting  it  witb 
the  boiler-room  (e).  The  entrance  porch  of  the  dwelling-house  is  shown  at 
/.  The  boiler  u  placed  in  the  room  e,  on  a  level  with  the  bath  as  it  stands 
in  the  bath-room;  and  the  bath  is  heated  by  a  coil  of  pipes  at  one  end.  The 
water  of  the  bath  might  have  b«en  heated  in  a  simpler  and  less  expenave 
manner  by  causing  it  to  circulate  direcUy  through  the  boiler ;  but,  as  the 
water  in  a  boiler  which  is  in  constant  use  for  heating  a  conservatory,  or  other 
building  or  apartment,  generally  contains  a  good  deal  of  sediment,  it  is  not 
fit  for  using  as  a  bath. 

417.  The  size  of  the  bath-room  need  not  be  large,  because  it  is  not  under- 
stood to  contain  a  swimming-bath,  but  only  one  for  immersion.  For  this 
purpose,  as  the  bath  need  not  be  larger  than  8  ft.  in  length  and  3  ft.  in 
breadth,  a  room  8  ft.  by  10  ft.  in  the  clear  might  suffice,  the  bath  being 
along  the  narrowest  end,  the  fire-place  on  one  side,  a  window  on  tbat  oppo- 
site, and  a  door  on  the  side  opposite  the  bath.  A  room  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  square, 
however,  will  be  more  convenient ;  and  if  it  is  to  contein  a  vapoar>bath  and 
a  showe]>-bath,  as  well  as  a  common  water-bath,  it  should  be  somewhat 
krger.  The  height  of  the  room,  if  it  is  to  contain  a  shower-bath,  should  not 
be  less  than  10ft.;  but,  for  a  common  bath  or  vapour-bath,  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  will 
be  sufficient ;  and  in  this  case  the  bath-room  may  be  placed  as  a  mezzanine, 
or  half-floor  room,  like  the  entresol  of  the  French.  Adjoining  the  bath-room, 
and  as  an  anteroom  to  it,  there  should  be  a  dressing-room  with  a  fire-place, 
and  this  fire-place  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  heat  the  water  in  the  bath-room. 
There  should  be  a  bell  in  the  dressing-room,  communicating  with  a  beU-pull, 
suspended  from  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  bath,  near  the  head ;  it  may  alto 
be  convenient  to  have  a  bell  appropriate  to  the  bath-room  hung  ^ong  with 
the  other  house  bells,  because  it  sometimes  happens  that  invalids  are  seised 
with  cramp  while  in  the  bath,  and  find  it  necessary  to  ring  for  assistance. 

418.  The  bath,  or  vessel  for  eontammg  the  water,  is  generally  half  or  a 
quarter  sunk  in  the  floor ;  or,  if  the  floor  does  not  admit  of  this,  there  is  a  step 
raised  to  half  the  height  of  the  bath  in  front,  in  order  to  &dlitate  getting  in 
and  out.  The  dimensions  of  the  bath  are  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  length,  from 
1  ft.  8  in.  to  3  ft.  in  breadth,  and  from  1  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  in  depth.  It 
is  ccHumonly  formed  of  inch  boards,  lined  with  copper  or  sheet-lead,  and 
painted  in  imitotion  of  white  marble ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  bath  is  on  the 
ground-floor,  the  sides  are  formed  of  brickwork,  and  lined  with  glazed  tilea. 
Sometimes,  also,  they  are  formed  of  polished  stone  or  marble,  or  slabs  of 
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•late.  The  Bides  of  the  hath  are  generally  made  perpendicular^  or  nearly  to, 
or  somewhat  wider  at  top  than  at  the  hottom  :  the  end  for  the  head  gen«rally 
slopes  at  an  angle  of  from  45^  to  50°,  hut  the  foot  is  commonly  pei)>endicular, 
slightly  sloped,  like  the  sides.  One  pipe  from  the  hoiler  or  other  source  of 
hot  water,  and  another  from  the  cistern  or  other  source  of  cold  water,  are 
introduced  at  the  back  of  the  hath,  hut  so  as  not  to  project  into  it,  the  cocks 
being  placed  against  the  waU,  with  their  nozzles  turned  outwards,  so  as  barely 
to  come  over  one  of  the  sides  of  the  hath.  A  plate  should  be  fixed  in  the 
wall  beside  each  cock,  the  one  inscribed  with  the  word  '*  hot,"  and  the  other 
with  the  word  <<  cold  ; "  and  the  distance  of  the  cocks  from  the  head  of  the 
bath  should  be  such,  as  to  allow  a  person  while  seated  in  the  water  to  reach 
them  without  inconyenience.  In  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  at  the  foot  end, 
there  must  be  a  waste-pipe  for  emptying  the  bath,  which  may  either  be 
stopped  with  a  plug,  having  a  grating  beneath  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
matters  which  would  choke  up  the  pipe ;  or  the  wastes-pipe  may  terminate 
under  a  grating  or  plate  pierced  with  holes  in  the  floor  of  the  bath,  near 
which  there  may  be  a  stop-cock,  concealed  by  a  small  trap^door,  by  turning 
which  the  water  may  be  let  off  at  pleasure ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  if  the 
situation  admits  of  it,  the  opening  of  the  stop-cock  may  be  in  the  floor  of  the 
room  at  the  foot  of  the  bath. 

419.  The  smplnt  form  of  a  vapour-hath  is  to  have  an  open  boiler  with  a 
lire  beneath,  and  over  the  boiler  a  grated  platform,  on  which  a  chair  is  placed 
for  the  bather  to  sit  upon,  while  a  large  cloth  or  sheet  is  thrown  round  him  in 
sQch  a  manner  as  to  inclose  the  whole  of  the  grated  platform,  and  every  part 
of  his  body  except  his  head.  The  water  being  kept  in  a  boiling  state,  the 
steam  ascends  imder  the  cloth,  raising  the  temperature  of  the  bather  to  a  high  ^ 
degree.  If  thought  advisable,  herbs  may  be  thrown  into  the  boiler,  which 
will  communicate  their  odour  to  the  vapour. 

420.  A  shower-'hath  is  always  of  cold  water ;  and,  as  it  produces  no  steam, 
when  of  the  common  portable  kind,  it  may  be  used  in  any  room  that  is  most 
convenient  When  fixed,  there  may  be  a  supply-pipe,  with  a  stop-cock  above 
it,  from  some  adequate  source.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  shower-cistern 
may  be  placed  over  the  middle  of  the  common  bath,  and  the  discharge-pull 
may  hang  down  close  by  the  wall. 

421.  ^t^tto^iofi  of  the  offices, — In  country  houses  built  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  and  subjected  to  various  repairs  and  additions,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  the  offices  placed  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  house,  or 
perhaps  partly  at  one  end,  and  partly  at  the  other.  There  is  a  positive  loss  of 
the  labour  of  the  domestics  in  this  arrangement ;  nor  can  they,  when  this  is 
the  case,  be  considered  as  under  the  full  command  of  the  master  and  mistress, 
because  they  cannot  be  expected  to  hear  the  bells,  when  the  offices  are  divided, 
unless  there  were  two  sets,  one  on  each  side ;  while  there  is  a  constant  passing 
and  repassing  of  the  entrance  front,  or  probably  of  the  lawn  front,  by  persons 
having  business  in  the  kitchen  or  stable- court  The  seclusion  of  the  lawn 
front,  in  eases  of  this  kind,  is  totally  destroyed ;  and  neither  the  living-rooms 
of  the  house,  nor  the  walks  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  can  be  said  |to  possess 
that  complete  privacy  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
luxuries  of  a  residence  in  the  country.  An  example  of  this  kind  of  house  was 
noted  by  us,  some  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey,  at  Lyme 
Grove ;   and,  as  we  were  on  a  visit  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight  to  the  family 
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who  at  that  time  occupied  it,  we  had  ample  opportunity  of  studying  its  incon* 
Teniencei.  The  house  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  grounds  much 
diversified  by  nature,  not  badly  planted,  and  extending  so  far  on  every  side, 
that  the  boundary  is  nowhere  seen  ;  but  the  house,  though  it  contains  some 
spacious  rooms,  has  great  faults :  the  store-room  and  bath-room  (a,  h^fg.  214.) 


can  only  be  entered  through  the  dining-room  (c)  or  drawing-room  {i) ;  while 
the  offices  (e),  by  being  at  the  wrong  end,  occasion  the  road  to  the  kitchen- 
couTt  (f)  to  psss  across  the  lawn  before  the  garden  front  {g).  Had  the  general 
arrangement  been  reversed,  as  shown  in  fig.  215.,  and  the  bath-room  and 
store-room  been  put  on  the  side  next  the  offices,  the  latter  might  have  been 


conveniently  entered  without  coming  within  sight  of  the  house;  and  the 
privacy  of  the  lawn  front  would  thus  have  been  complete.  Among  the  petty 
evils  of  a  mal- arrangement  of  this  kind  are,  the  number  of  gates,  and  the 
extent  of  fencing  which  it  requires ;  and,  though  these  make  little  appearance 
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m  the  description  of  a  place,  or  in  its  plan  on  paper,  yet,  in  its  actaai  working 
(so  to  speak)  by  the  occupier,  ^ey  are  important  items.  The  difference 
between  a  bad  arrangement  of  fences  and  walks,  and  a  good  one,  may 
occasion  the  opening  of  a  gate  or  gates  fifty  times  a  day,  instead  of  Ryb  times; 
increasing  the  risk  of  admitting  cattle,  pigs,  or  poultry,  where  they  ought  not 
k>  be  admitted,  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

422.  The  kitchen  offieee  when  detached  from  the  houee. — In  designing  these, 
it  is  of  more  importance  to  bear  in  mind  general  principles,  than  to  adhere  to 
particular  forms  and  dimensions.  Security  from  vermin  is  an  essential  requi- 
site in  the  construction  of  the  floor  and  walls  of  every  part  of  a  house,  and  more 
particularly  of  those  parts  where  provisions  are  kept.  The  power  of  thorough 
ventilation  of  the  atmosphere  of  every  apartment,  even  of  the  cellars,  when 
requisite,  is  another  desideratum.  Light  is  more  or  less  essential  to  every 
office,  except  the  cellars  for  wines  and  liquors ;  and  it  is  in  an  eminent  degree 
required  for  the  kitchen,  and  all  those  places  where  food  is  prepared  for  the 
table.  A  larder,  if  thoroughly  ventilated,  may  preserve  meat  without  much 
light ;  but  a  pantry  requires  abundance  of  light,  to  insure  cleanliness.  Light, 
in  the  case  of  meat  kept  in  safes,  or  in  other  situations,  is  unfavourable  for  the 
preservation  of  the  meat,  as  it  collects  together  flies,  which  are  never  found 
in  an  active  state  in  the  dark;  and  in  such  cases  it  ought  to  be  under 
command ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  much  more  desirable  to  have  light  in  excess, 
than  to  have  a  deficiency  of  it.  A  command  of  the  temperature  is  a  desidera- 
tum in  the  offices  of  every  dwelling,  no  less  than  in  the  living-rooms.  Among 
the  first  requisites  to  this  are,  that  of  having  all  the  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings 
made  of  non-conducting  materials ;  and  that  of  having  the  ground  on  which 
the  building  stands  rendered  thoroughly  dry  by  underground  drainage,  and 
by  a  vacuity  all  round  the  outside  of  the  foundation  walls. 

423.  The  stable  offieee, — In  designing  these,  a  recurrence  to  first  principles 
is  of  equal  importance  as  in  arranging  the  kitchen  offices.  The  ground  on 
which  a  stable  or  coach-house  is  built  ought  to  be  dry,  either  naturally  or  by 
drainage ;  and  the  walls  ought  to  be  of  sufficient  thickness  to  exclude  the 
extremes  of  heat  in  summer,  and  of  cold  in  winter.  There  ought  to  be 
abundance  of  light  admitted,  as  well  for  cheerfulness  as  for  cleanliness ;  and, 
independently  of  the  doors  and  windows,  there  ought  to  be  suitable  openings 
for  ventilation.     In  the  stable  there 


ought  to  be  a  wooden  tube,  at  least 
6  in.  square,  placed  over  every  stall, 
and  reaching  fVom  the  under  surface 
of  the  ceiling  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
with  a  cap  on  the  outside  to  exclude 
rain ;  and  a  slide  in  the  ceiling,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  to  regulate 
the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  so  as  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  stable  at 
about  ^(f*  in  winter,  and  from  60°  to 
66®  in  summer.  This  flue  will  do  for 
the  stable  of  the  horse,  what  the 
chimney-flue  does  for  the  dwelling- 
room  of  the  human  being.  To  give 
a  palpable  idea  of  this  mode  of  ven- 
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tilating,  «e  may  refer  to  fig.  216. ;  in  which  the  Tentflatiiig  tabe,  with  ill ' 
protecting  cover,  it  thown  at  rr.*  ^  it  i  corn-bin,  placed  under  one  of 
the  windowt ;  t  it  the  drain  under  the  floor  of  each  ttall,  which  leads  to 
a  main  drain  under  the  gutter  behind  the  hones;  thete  drains  haTing 
grated  openings,  each  with  a  bell-trap,  to  prevent  the  ascent  <if  bad 
smells ;  i  it  the  cast-iron  manger ;  m,  the  bull's  eye  catt-iron  rac^  the  hay 
to  which  it  let  down  from  the  loft  above,  through  ^e  open  tpaoe  behind. 
The  mode  of  keeping  hay  in  loftt  over  the  horses,  and  letting  it  down 
through  a  space  over  the  racks,  which  is  continually  open,  is  very  properly 
objected  to,  as  contaminating  the  hay  by  the  breath  of  the  horse ;  but,  vfaen 
there  is  a  raised  ceiling  with  a  ventilator,  as  in  the  section  before  u,  the 
breath  of  the  horse  rises  to  the  ventilator,  and  does  the  hay  no  injury  wbat^ 
ever.  At  the  bottom  of  the  rack  there  it,  in  the  space  behind,  a  grated  floor, 
which  retains  the  hay,  while  it  allows  the  dust  and  seeds  to  drop  down  into 
the  space  (e),  whence  they  can  be  taken  out  at  convenience,  by  an  opaung 
under  each  stall.  There  is  a  castriron  ramped  cap  (w)  to  the  boarded  paititiflB 
between  the  stalls ;  and  a  cast-iron  sill  («) ;  both  cap  and  sill  having  grooves 
for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  boards  which  form  tbe  partition.  The  partition- 
pott  {y)  is  also  of  cast-iron.  That  part  of  the  floor  of  the  stable  on  which  a 
horse  stands  should  always  be  made  perfectly  level,  with  a  grating  and  bell* 
trap  under  it,  in  the  centre,  for  drainage.  In  general,  the  floor  of  the  atallg 
should  never  be  covered  with  litter  in  the  daytime,  or  when  the  horse  is  not 
expected  to  lie  down ;  because  the  litter  retains  moisture,  harbours  inaeeCs, 
and  produces  an  unequal  surface  for  the  horse  to  stand  on.  Stablea,  as  they 
are  commonly  kept,  contain  an  atmosphere  charged  with  ammoniacal  gas  from 
the  urine,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  lungs,  of  the  horse,  whi«^  with 
moisture  from  the  floor,  and  other  aeriform  matters,  are  extremely  disagree- 
able to  man ;  but,  if  the  stables  were  properly  constructed,  ventilated,  and 
drained,  kept  free  from  litter  during  the  day,  and  amply  lighted,  in  the 
manner  we  have  recommended,  they  would  be  as  wholesome  for  a  human 
being  to  enter,  and  to  remain  in,  as  the  living-rooms  of  a  dwelling-honae.  For 
various  modes  of  conttructing  ttablet,  and  all  their  detailt  on  the  best  prin- 
ciplet,  we  mutt  refer  the  reader  to  our  Eneyelopadia  of  CoUogB^  Fmrm^  «nd 
Filla  ArckiUcture,  p.  373  to  p.  383. 

424.  The  coach-house  should  not  only  be  dry,  and  well  ventilated,  from  itt 
tituation  and  conttruction,  but  there  thould  be  a  fireplace  in  it,  or,  rather,  a 
flue  for  a  ttove ;  because  it  mutt  be  recollected,  that  a  coaeh  is  composed  ef 
wood,  iron,  cloth,  stuffing,  &c.,  and  is  as  liable  to  be  injured  by  changes  in 
the  temperature,  or  by  moisture,  at  chairt,  tables,  tofas,  beds,  or  any  other 
articlet  of  furniture  in  the  dwelling-houte.  Nobody  would  think  for  a  moment 
of  titting  or  l3ring  on  a  tofa  which  had  been  ttanding  for  tome  time  in  a  damp 
out>houte  without  fire;  and  yet,  if  there  be  any  diflerence  between  the 
quantity  of  damp  likely  to  be  imbibed  by  a  sofa  and  a  coach,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  greater  in  the  latter.  The  lining,  ttufiing  of  the  back,  and 
cuthiont,  all  act  at  tponget,  and  become  charged  with  mouture ;  which,  when 
the  coach  it  uted,  it  drawn  forth  by  the  animal  warmth  of  die  portent  it 
containt.  Hence,  the  unknown  caute  of  coldt,  inflammationi  of  the  hings^ 
and  many  other  diseases,  with  which  those  who  keep  close  caiTiages  are  often 
attacked. 

425.  7%e  hameet-room  should  have  the  walls  battened  and  plastered  inside^ 
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and  tined  with  boards  in  those  parts  where  the  harness  is  to  be  hnng, 
md  should  have  a  fireplace  or  stove,  with  ample  means  of  ventilation  and 
lighting;  as  damp  is  destnictive  to  harness. 

426.  2%€  groom*9  cr  coaehman*»  room  is  very  properly  placed  over,  or 
adjoining  to,  the  stable  for  the  horses ;  because  the  latter  are  liable  to  various 
kinds  of  accidents  in  the  night-time.  There  should  be  a  stove  (one  of 
Amott's,  for  example)  in  the  stable  sleeping-room,  for  use  during  the  most 
severe  weather  of  winter ;  because  such  rooms  are,  in  general,  close  under 
the  roof,  and  liable  to  be  very  cold ;  but,  by  a  little  arrangement,  it  might  be 
flo  contrived  that  the  flue  from  the  fireplace  of  the  harness- room  might  give 
all  the  heat  to  the  coachman's  bed-room  that  was  requisite ;  and,  indeed, 
when  the  harness-room  is  placed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  between  the  stable  and 
the  eoach-house,  with  doors  communicating  with  each,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  place  the  coachman's  room  over  it.  By  opening  the  door  of  this  room, 
which  must  necessarily  be  placed  near  the  stoves,  the  heated  air  of  the  bar* 
nesa-room  may  be  admitted  to  ascend  to  it  at  pleasure. 

427.  jT&e  /arm.— ^Every  one  is  aware  that  farming  by  a  proprietor  or  an 
amateur  is,  for  the  most  part,  attended  by  loss  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
and  that  money  would  be  saved  by  letting  the  lands  to  a  professional  farmer, 
and  purchasing  com,  straw,  and  such  other  farm  produce  as  might  be 
required  for  the  carriage  and  saddle-horses  of  the  proprietor.  Farming, 
however,  is  a  great  source  of  recreation  and  interest  to  a  resident  in  the 
country;  and  without  some  knowledge  of  the  practices  of  the  art  in  the 
district  where  a  country  gentleman  resides,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  keep 
up  a  proper  degree  of  social  intercourse  with  his  neighbours.  Farming  and 
the  weather,  are  topics  which  every  countryman  can  discuss,  from  the 
humblest  labourer  to  the  most  wealthy  proprietor.  If  there  are  any  exoep* 
tions,  such  persons  must  be  out  of  the  pale  of  general  country  society.  Since, 
then,  every  person  living  in  the  country  must,  of  necessity,  take  some 
interest  in  farming,  it  would  seem  worth  while  for  those  who  can  affoid  to  do 
so,  and  have  an  opportunity,  to  increase  that  interest  by  farming  themselves. 
If  we  inquire  into  the  habits  of  our  greatest  landed  proprietors,  while  they 
reside  in. the  country,  we  shall  find  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of 
each  individual  is  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  his  farm,  and  to  giving  direc- 
tions to  his  bailiff,  hearing  a  relation  of  his  market  transactions,  and  auditing 
his  accounts.  When  a  landed  proprietor  has  left  his  country  residence  to 
reside  in  town,  or  is  gone  on  a  visit  to  some  distant  part  of  the  country  or 
abroad,  the  weekly  receipt  of  his  bailiff's  journal  (of  which  there  are  regular 
printed  forms,  on  separate  sheets,  to  be  sent  by  post,  and  which,  when  bound 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  form  a  volume)  constitutes  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
his  enjoj^ent.  During  the  late  war,  accounts  of  this  kind,  not  only  from 
bailifis,  but  from  head  gardeners,  foresters,  and  land -stewards,  were  trans- 
mitted to  such  of  the  heads  of  families  as  held  commissions  in  the  army, 
even  while  they  were  on  the  field  of  action ;  and  answers  and  directions 
were  regularly  returned  by  the  greatest  generals. 

428.  Pleasures  of  farming, -^To  a  citisen  who  has  altogether  retired  from 
a  commercial  or  manufacturing  concern,  the  cares  of  a  farm  must  form  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  those  of  the  ooi^nting-house,  and  will  amuse  and  recreate, 
without  fiitiguing ;  for  no  mistake  can  be  greater,  than  to  suppose  that  there 
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IB  any  enjoyment  in  retiring  to  the  country  and  doing  nothing  there.  Evoy 
retired  man  of  businen,  who  wishes  to  be  as  happy  in  the  country  as  hewai 
in  town,  must  betake  himself,  if  his  residence  be  on  a  small  scale,  to  garden- 
ing ;  and,  if  it  be  on  a  large  scale,  to  farming  and  planting.  Some  of  the 
operations  of  farming  may  be  recommended  to  a  conntry  gentleman,  as  a 
substitute  for  hunting  and  shooting.  We  particulariy  allude  to  the  occasionsl 
holding  of  the  plough ;  an  operation  which  calls  into  moderate  exercise  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  which  also  engages  the  mind  in  keeping  the  fanow 
straight.  We  speak  from  experience,  when  we  say  that  we  consider  this  the 
most  agreeable  of  all  farming  operations,  and  one  by  which  a  maximum  of 
exercise  may  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  of  fatigue.  The  handles  of  the 
plough,  draw,  as  it  were,  the  operator  after  it,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
his  eye  on  two  points,  seen  through  between  the  pair  of  horses,  oecapies  hii 
attention.  This  attention,  however,  is  only  kept  alive  in  ploughing  with  a 
plough  in  which  the  horses  are  yoked  abreast;  for  in  those  cases  in  which 
they  are  yoked  in  a  line,  the  straightness  of  the  furrow  does  not  depend  oo 
the  holder  of  the  plough,  but  on  the  driver  of  the  horses.  The  holder  of  the 
plough,  in  this  latter  case,  is  little  better  than  a  machine,  and  the  operation, 
as  he  performs  it,  can  no  more  be  compared  to  holding  a  plough  and  pair,  as 
practised  in  Northumberland,  Berwickshire,  &c.,  than  the  wooden  plough  in 
Middlesex  can  be  compared  to  the  iron  plough  of  Mid-Lothian.  In  short,  the 
occupation  of  ploughing  with  two  horses  is  a  fit  exercise  for  a  gentleman  and 
a  philosopher;  and  we  can  readily  conceive  the  country  gentlemen  of 
Britain,  at  some  future  time,  substituting  this,  and  other  agricultural  laboun, 
for  the  sports  of  the  field.  We  have  known  several  gentlemen  in  Scotland, 
of  independent  fortunes,  follow  the  plough  a  portion  of  every  day,  when 
they  were  not  otherwise  engaged,  and  the  weather  would  permit.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  also,  that  emigrants  take  pleasure  in  this  exercise ;  and  we  can 
readily  imagine  that  the  sons  of  some  of  our  landed  proprietors,  who  now 
cultivate  their  own  grounds  in  Australia  or  North  America,  are  far  happier 
iy  labouring  in  their  fields  with  their  own  hands,  than  they  would  have  been 
had  they  remained  at  home,  and  been  compelled  to  seek  for  oecupation  in 
mere  amusement. 

429.  Moralififluence  of  farming, — It  has  generally  been  thought  that  the 
habit  of  labouring  with  animals,  or  looking  after  them,  has  a  tendency  to 
brutalise,  or  at  least  to  render  coarse,  rather  than  refined,  farmers  and  their 
servants.  This  is,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent  true,  where  farming  is  pur- 
sued on  the  old  system,  and  where  all  the  animals  of  the  farm  are  managed 
by  main  force ;  but,  on  the  modem  system  of  farming  and  managing  animal% 
the  whip  and  the  goad  are  no  longer  employed ;  and  horses,  instead  of  being 
broken  in  by  main  force,  undergo  a  similar  treatment  to  human  beings,  com- 
mencing with  their  earliest  years,  on  a  system  analogous  to  that  of  the  infant 
schools.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  this  mode  of  managing  animals  must 
requhre  quite  a  different  kind  of  masters  from  what  they  have  hitherto  had ; 
and  that,  by  reaction,  the  gentleness  and  humane  treatment  which  the  man 
is  compelled  to  show  the  animal,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  corresponding  effect  in 
humanising  himself.  This  mode  of  treatment  was  first  published  by  William 
Skirving,  Esq.,  of  Strathruddy,  but  it  has  only  been  lately  adopted  as  a 
system,  by  some  of  the  best  Scotch  agriculturists,  and  by  the  trainers  of 
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cftvalry  hones.*  When  we  take  thi*  into  conridentipn,  and  also  the  henefiti 
vhieh  agricaltnre  is  capable  of  reeeiTing  from  its  operators  possesong  some 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  chemistry,  our  readers 
willy  we  think,  readily  allow  that  farming,  io  all  its  branches,  is  likely  soon  to 
beeoma  as  little  debasing  a  pursuit  as  gardening.  The  essential  reason  why 
the  English  ploughmoi  are,  as  a  body,  so  very  far  inferior  to  the  labouring 
■sediaiucs  is,  that  the  ploughman,  while  he  enjoys  exuberant  health  and 
Tigour  of  body,  has  comparatively  no  mental  exercise,  either  during  his  work 
or  daring  his  hours  of  leisure ;  the  mechanic,  on  the  other  hand,  requires 
much  more  intellect  even  to  exercise  his  business ;  and,  in  his  leisure  hours, 
from  his  mind  being  comparatively  cultivated,  he  can  amuse  himself  with 
books.  His  mmd,  in  fact,  gets  so  strong  from  constant  exercise,  that  it  is 
continually  craving  for  food.  We  have  made  this  digression  in  favour  of 
farming,  becauae  the  pursuit  ranks  high,  in  our  estimation,  as  a  source  of 
iBefbl  occupation  to  emigrants,  and  to  proprietors  who  farm  their  own  landa; 
and  also  as  a  source  of  healthful  recreation  and  rational  interest  to  th^ 
retired  citizen  who  possesses  what  we  have  called  a  country  mansion  and 
HDrm. 

430.  SUuatiom  qf  the  farm. — ^The  part  of  a  laige  country  villa  residence 
which  is  to  be  cultivated  as  a  farm,  will  be  most  conveniendy  situated  when 
it  adorns  the  park  on  one  side,  and  when  the  farm  buildings  are  placed  cen- 
trally to  the  lands,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  far  from  the  mansion  and 
offices.  However,  in  amateur  fiirftung,  when  on  a  small  scale,  there  is  no 
great  objection  to  the  fields  which  are  subjected  to  the  plough  lying  round 
the  park,  or,  perhaps,  at  a  short  distance  from  it  In  many  case%  partieu* 
larly  where  the  park  is  large,  and  the  soil  a  loam  that  admits  of  being 
readily  converted  from  arable  land  to  pasture,  and  the  contrary,  a  part  of 
the  purk  may  be  kept  under  the  plough.  This  part  should  lie  towards  the 
Conines  of  the  park,  and  it  should  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  by  breaking 
up  a  freah  surfisce,  and  laying  down  in  pasture  what  had  been  for  some  few 
years  under  the  plough.  In  short,  all  the  park,  except  twenty  or  thirty 
acres  adjoining  the  house,  pleasute-grounds,  domestic  offices,  kitchen-garden, 
&e.,  may  be  subjected,  in  turn,  to  the  convertible  husbandry ;  and,  in  our 
opinion,  should  be  so  wherever  the  soil  will  permit,  and  tiie  ol^ect  is  to 
create  as  great  an  intereat  as  possible  within  the  park.  Some  inconvenience 
may  result  from  the  single  trees  and  small  groups  scattered  over  the  park, 
impeding  the  operation  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  &c.,  when  that  portion  of 
the  park  is  in  aratiim ;  but  these  inconveniences  are  unavoidable :  and  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  object  of  this  kind  of  farming  is  not  mere  profit,  but 
recreation,  combined  with  useful  produce,  as  ifell  as  with  picturesque  beauty. 

*  "  Hie  prindpal  otd^et  In  the  tfestment  of  young  horBes  is,  to  render  them  doolie ;  snd 
the  Bime  gentie  mesas  sre  now  need  fisr  thst  parpose^  which  are  Iboad  to  answer  best  In 
(he  treatment  of  cUUren.  They  Sfe  rendered  qaiet  snd  tnustsble  by  fteqaently  patting; 
kandlfaig,  and  mbUng  then,  and  taking  np  their  ftel  They  are  led  about  the  harraak- 
fwd  to  aocnstom  them  to  the  ^ht  of  mounted  honea,  and  to  the  glitter  of  arms;  and.  in 
the  oonrse  of  fi»ur  or  five  months  afterwards*  they  are  transferred  to  the  riding-school  to  be 
tnOned.  The  good  old  plan,  like  that  preferred  by  our  ancestors  for  teaching  boys  Latin' 
snd  Greek,  was,  to  whip  aH  fear  and  shyness  opt  of  them ;  but  kindness  and  ooramon 
■ense  have  at  last  gabied  the  asoendenoy,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  ovgans  of  sensstlOD, 
hoth  bi  boys  sad  horses.*  {Editcatkm,  Sc,,  f^  Cmairf  Honm  in  Britain;  ^  Mr.MankaH, 
r  iAsveon  Is  ae  za  Z)nv«Mi  OMstb :  In  the  £Ms.  JM  snd  1^ 
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In  order  neither  to  injure  the  treee,  nor  to  cultirate  uiy  portion  of  tlie  iiip> 
face  that  will  not  produce  an  abundant  crop,  it  it  adviaable  to  leave, 
untouched  by  the  plough,  a  circle  of  turf  round  each  tree  or  small  gron|^  of 
a  diameter  three  or  four  feet  greater  than  the  ipread  of  the  branchea.  Round 
the  margin  of  larger  maatea,  and  also  along  the  margin  of  the  boimdaij 
plantation,  there  ought  to  he  a  border  of  turf  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  that  ii^ 
aufficiently  broad  to  admit  of  driving  a  carriage  along  it ;  which  will  at  ouoe 
be  convenient  for  farm  operations,  such  as  carting  out  manure,  carting  home 
produce,  &c.,  and  serve  as  a  drive,  or  a  place  for  riding  in,  for  the  proprietor 
and  his  family,  to  survey  the  farm.  It  is  the  existence  of  green  drives  of  this 
kind  round  the  fields,  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  tiie  hedges,  and  in 
groups  and  masses,  which  constitute  what  is  called  a  ferme  omie  ;  and,  when 
these  margins  are  mown,  and  the  hedges  and  plantations  that  aceompany 
them  are  planted  or  varied  with  rare  or  ornamental  trees  and  shmbs,  the 
interest  and  enjoyment  produced  by  a  form  may  be  considered  aa  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch. 

481.  !%€  kmd  o/  farmmg^  or  of  field  culture,  that  will  be  commonly 
adopted  in  the  villa  park  farm,  will,  for  the  moat  part,  be  of  the  ordinaiy 
description,  such  as  raising  oats  for  the  carriage-horses,  and  straw  for  littering 
them  and  the  cows ;  rainng  clover,  lucerne,  saintlbin,  or  tai^s,  according  to 
the  soil  and  subsoil,  for  the  cows  and  the  form  horses;  raising  carroti^ 
potatoes,  and  other  root  crops,  for  the  cows  and  sheep,  and  partly  for  use  in 
the  house ;  and  sometimes  raising  buckwheat,  for  the  nourishment  of  game, 
&c.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  however,  where  the  object  la  chiefly  recrea- 
tion,  that  some  of  the  kinds  of  farming  peculiar  to  difib-ent  districts  of 
country  may  be  adopted,  to  increase  the  interest  of  a  ferme  arnSe*  For 
example,  where  the  soil  and  dimate  were  suitable,  the  hop  culture  might  be 
adopted ;  or  apple,  pear,  cherry,  walnut,  or  filbert  orchards  might  be  intio* 
duced.  A  wiUow-ground  would  be  suitable  for  some  rituations ;  and  a  eop- 
pice  of  ash-trees  ibr  walking^eks,  crate-ware,  or  hop-poles  for  others,  and 
so  on.  Near  large  towns,  the  raising  of  garden-crops  and  small  Iruita,  such 
as  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  &c.,  will  form  a  souree  of 
interest  for  the  cultivator  of  the  feffne  omSe,  and  one  which,  in  some  cases, 
may  afford  a  little  profit.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  peculiar  crops  may 
he  grown,  such  as  madder,  woad,  and  other  plants  for  dyeing;  liquorice, 
rhubarb,  poppy,  and  other  plants  for  draggists  and  apothecaries ;  and  a  very 
general  source  of  interest,  and  occasionally  of  profit,  is  the  raising  of  seeds  for 
the  field,  such  as  those  of  mangold-wurtsel,  turnip,  &c.;  or  for  the  garden, 
such  as  those  of  peas  and  other  pulse,  carrots,  onions,  &c«  We  mention  these 
crops  to  show  the  endless  source  of  interest,  and  the  constant  occupation, 
which  a  ferme  omie  is  calculated  to  afford  to  an  amateur  who  will  devote  his 
chief  energies  to  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  consider  it  proper  to  state 
that,  where  only  a  littie  attention  can  be  given,  and  where  forming  is  not 
wanted  as  a  profitable  occupation,  the  commonest  kind  of  produce  in  the  given 
neighbourhood  is  the  best,  as  it  can  be  raised  with  least  trouble,  and  may  be 
entirely  directed  by  a  local  bailiff,  or,  if  very  small,  by  a  single  ploughman. 

432.  The  farm  huldmgs  for  a  villa  or  park  farm,  or  for  a  ferme  omee, 
should,  if  possible,  be  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  staUe-^ourt  of 
the  mansion ;  partly  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  readily  supplied  with 
hay,  corn,  8se.,  from  the  former ;  and  partly  that  they  may  be  more  readily 
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impeeted  by  the  master.  The  buUdiDgs  which  are  to  compoie  the  fitrmery 
will  depend  on  the  kind  of  fimning  to  he  carried  on ;  but  as,  in  almost  erery 
cate^  there  must  be  a  portion  of  the  farm  devoted  to  the  growth  of  com,  for 
the  sake  of  the  straw  for  litter,  so,  in  every  home  farmery,  a  bam  will  be 
required.  Where  the  extent  of  the  lands  under  the  plough  at  any  one  time 
does  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty  acres,  a  threshing-machine  is  scarcely 
necessary ;  hut,  above  that  quantity,  it  will  be  found  a  source  of  both  conve- 
nience and  profit  The  bam  should  generally  form  the  main  feature  of  the 
farm-yard ;  and,  if  threshing  with  the  flail  be  adopted,  it  should  be  at  least 
20  ft.  wide,  and  40  ft.  long,  with  the  side  walls  10  or  12  feet  high,  and  open 
to  the  roof.  Where  a  threshiikg-machine  is  introduced,  the  side  waHs  require 
to  be  higher.  The  stable  and  cow-houses  may  be  arranged  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  bam ;  and  there  may  be  a  cart-shed  on  one  side,  with  a  granary 
OTer,  and  piggeries  on  the  other,  which,  with  a  root-house,  and  a  boiling- 
hoQse  for  preparing  food,  may  complete  three  sides  of  a  square,  or  parallelo- 
gram, which  should  be  open  to  the  south.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  in 
this  work  to  enter  into  the  details  of  farai  buildings ;  and  we  must  therefore 
refer  the  reader,  who  may  wish  to  know  more  on  the  subject,  to  our  Encyeio" 
pmdut  rf  Coitagt,  Farm,  tmd  ViUa  Arekitecture,  The  farm  buildings  which 
•re  of  most  interest  in  a  villa  residence,  are,  the  cow-house,  dairy,  piggery, 
poultry-houses,  and  rabbit^house ;  and  with  these  we  may  also  very  pro- 
perly include  the  aviary,  the  apiary,  fishponds,  &c. ;  not  of  course  attempt- 
ing to  give  any  lengthened  details  on  the  subject,  hut  merely  offering  a 
few  general  remarks. 

433.  The  eow^houH,  in  Britain,  is  a  rude  neglected  building,  compared 
Willi  what  it  is  on  the  Continent^  among  proprietors  who  take  a  pleasure  in 
having  fine  cows.  In  Holland,  the  cow-houses,  even  of  the  common  farmers, 
are  kept  in  a  very  superior  degree  of  cleanliness,  and  are  lighted  and  wnti- 
lated  in  a  much  better  manner  than  the  cow-houses  of  villa  residences  are 
in  England,  though  the  greatest  attention  be  paid  to  the  dairies.  One  reason 
of  this  may  be,  that,  in  many  parts  of  England,  the  winter  is  so  mild,  that 
the  cows  are  kept  during  that  season  in  open  yards,  having  sheds  attached, 
in  which  they  are  left  to  take  shelter  at  pleasure ;  thus  no  skill  is  required  for 
constrocting  the  cow-house,  and  no  art  for  its  proper  management.  In  Ger- 
many, however,  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  milch  cows  are  obliged 
to  be  kept  in  closed  houses  half  the  year ;  and  hence  the  greater  attention 
that  has  been  paid  in  that  country  to  the  construction  of  cow-houses.  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that,  as  the  pastures  in  most  parts  of  Germany  are  of  a  very 
thin  and  inferior  description,  the  cows  kept  by  proprietors  who  pay  much 
attention  to  this  subject  are  generally  stall-fed  throughout  the  year.  We 
cannot,  however,  recommend  this  practice  for  England ;  since  cows  so  treated 
can  never  be  in  so  healthy  a  state  as  those  which  are  allowed  to  take  firee 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  at  least  a  portion  of  every  fine  day.  When  only  two 
or  three  cows  are  kept,  instead  of  ^ing  them  up,  we  would  allow  them  to  ran 
at  large  in  a  yard  which  had  a  proper  cow-house  attached  to  it,  for  them  to 
shelter  in ;  and  we  would  only  tie  them  up  when  they  were  being  milked,  or 
in  extremely  severe  weather,  when  it  might  be  necessary  to  shut  them  up  in 
the  cow-house.  As  a  few  points  which  deserve  particular  attention  in  the 
construction  of  cow-houses,  we  may  mention  the  following.  The  floor  on 
which  the  cow  stands  should  be  perfectly  level ;  and  behind  the  stall  there 
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nay  be  cither  an  open  gutter,  or,  what  is  preferable,  one  covered  with  an  oak 
bofurd  pierced  with  holei,  or  with  an  iron  grating,  the  holee  of  whidi  ware  net 
larger  than  an  inch  acroes.    Through  this  grating,  or  piereed  plank,  all  the 
urine  and  recent  dung  will  easily  drop  into  the  gutter,  more  espedaOj  vxtib 
the  occasional  assistance  of  a  broom ;  and  the  gutter  may  be  either  eleaDed 
out  once  or  twice  a  day,  by  lifting  up  the  grating  or  planl^  and  applying  the 
broom,  or  by  turning  on  water  at  one  end ;  and  both  the  dung  and  the  water 
-should  be  conveyed  by  the  gutter  to  the  liquid  manure  tank.     If  the  eows 
atand  along  the  house,  it  should  not  be  less  than  18ft.  wide  within,  which  wifl 
-allow  room  for  a  passage  at  the  cows'  heads,  as  well  as  behind  them.     Tliere 
'Ought  to  be  windows  with  Inffer-board  shutters,  that  im,  with  shutteta  like 
Venetian  blinds,  on  both  sides  of  the  house ;  and  ventilating  tubes  from  the 
sides  of  the  walls,  or  the  centre  of  the  eeiling  if  there  be  one,  to  the  lidge  of 
the  roof.    The  breadth  allowed  for  each  cow  should  not  be  lest  than  5  ft^  and 
the  length  of  the  stall  8  ft.;  and  there  ought  to  be  a  boarded  or  slate  partitioii 
'between  every  two  cows,  or  so  as  to  include  two  cows  in  each  stall.     The 
•manger  should  be  a  trough  formed  of  board,  stone,  or  slate,  raised  so  that  the 
upper  edge  may  be  from  a  foot  to  18  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
about  the  height  of  a  cow's  knees.    As  this  manger  is  to  contain  green  food, 
or  grains  when  they  can  be  obtained,  as  well  as  roots,  hay,  &c.,  it  should  not 
be  less  than  18  in.  or  20  in.  wide,  and  a  foot  deep.    Where  cows  are  intended 
to  stand  in  the  cow-house  during  great  part  of  the  year,  the  manger  lor  each 
«ow  should  be  in  three  divisions ;  a  large  one  in  the  centre  for  hay  or  herbage, 
a  small  one  on  one  side  for  water,  and  one  on  the  other  side  for  roots,  graim^ 
or  prepared  mashes.    A  hay-rack  for  a  cow-house  is  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  even  dangerous,  unless  placed  as  low  ia  the  manger ;  because  it  is  found 
that  when  cows  are  in  calf,  raising  their  heads  much  above  the  natural  level 
is  apt  to  make  them  slip  their  calves.    So  strongly  are  the  fiurmers  of  Nor- 
mandy impressed  with  this  idea,  that  they  not  only  take  care  to  have  the 
floors  of  their  cow-houses  perfectly  level,  and  the  manger  or  hay-rack  not 
higher  than  the' cows'  knees,  but,  when  they  turn  the  cows  out  to  grass,  they 
always  harness  them  with  a  bridle  and  brechin,  to  prevent  them  from  tossing 
up  their  heads.    We  have,  in  various  works,  referred  to  the  Harleian  sjrstem 
of  dairy  management,  and  we  strongly  recommend  whoever  intends  building 
a  cow-house,  to  consult  the  notices  of  that  system,  and  of  various  others, 
which  will  be  found  given  at  length  in  our  Encifclopadia  of  Catta^f  Farwij 
and  FiSa  Architecture,  §  757.  to  f  764. 

434.  The  datr^f  in  warm  climates,  or  in  such  as  are  extremely  cold, 
requires  much  more  care  in  its  construction,  than  in  the  temperate  climate  of 
England.  A  building  with  thick  stone,  mud,  or  turf  walls,  or  with  hollow 
brick  walls,  with  a  thatched  far^projecting  roof,  standing  east  and  west,  and 
with  its  doors  and  windows  in  the  north  side  and  in  the  ends,  will  suffice  for 
a  dairy,  in  the  warmest  part  of  our  island.  The  windows  should  have  glass 
sashes  for  use  in  winter,  they  should  open  inside,  and  they  should  be  covered 
on  the  outside  with  wirecloth,  to  exclude  flies  and  other  insects  during  summer, 
when  they  are  kept  constantly  open.  There  ought  also  to  be  outside  shutters, 
to  exclude  the  sun,  in  the  mornings  and  afternoons,  from  the  east  and  west 
windows,  and  to  keep  in  the  heat  during  the  severe  weather  in  winter.  A 
thermometer  should  be  kept  in  the  dairy,  and  the  temperature  should  never 
be  allowed  to  rise  above  56^  or  fall  below  48''  or  50°.    In  winter,  ^e  tempo- 
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raturt  11  kept  up  by  the  wann  milk  being  brought  in,  when  newly  taken  from 
the  cow;  but,  when  necessary,  this  heat  may  be  increased  by  placing  ressels 
of  hot  water  on  the  floor.  Every  dairy  requires  to  have  a  scullery  attached, 
with  a  fireplace  and  boiler,  as  the  vessels  which  hold  the  milk  require  to  be 
frequently  washed  in  scalding  hot  water.  Cleanliness  is  essential  in  every 
place  where  human  food  is  to  be  kept,  but  it  is  particularly  so  in  a  dairy ;  as, 
if  the  milk  be  put  into  unwashed  or  carelessly  washed  vessels,  it  wUl  soon 
turn  sour ;  and,  if  the  chum  and  other  utensils  used  in  preparing  butter  be 
not  frequently  scalded,  they  will  give  the  butter  an  unpleasant  taste,  and 
prevent  it  from  keeping.  The  dairy  scullery  may  very  conveniently  be 
placed  at  one  end,  or  on  one  side,  of  the  dairy,  taking  care  to  have  them 
aeperated  by^double  doors,  with  windows  for  ventilation  in  the  passage  be- 
tween, or  with  a  window  in  the  ceiling.  This  prevents  the  transmission  of 
beat  from  the  scullery  to  the  dairy  in  summer ;  while,  by  shutting  the  windows 
and  opening  the  doors  in  winter,  heat  may  be  admitted  from  the  scullery  to 
the  dairy,  so  as  to  keep  it  at  the  proper  temperature.  These  hints  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  lead  those  who  can 
deduce  rules  from  general  principles  into  the  right  mode  of  thinking  respect* 
ing  dairies ;  while  such  as  require  more  minute  details  may  have  recourse  to 
our  Enetfelop€Bdia  already  quoted. 

435.  The  pigg^ty* — ^The  great  requisites  here  are,  cleanliness,  dryness, 
warmth  in  winter  and  shade  in  summer,  a  convenient  mode  of  keeping  and 
supplying  food,  and  a  place  for  the  pigs  to  take  exercise.  These  requisites 
are  very  well  attained  in  the  ordinary  pigsties,  which  consist  of  a  small  open 
court  for  the  pigs  to  feed  and  take  exercise  in,  and  a  covered  building  for 
them  to  sleep  in.  The  principal  defect  in  pigsties  of  this  kind  is,  a  want  of 
sufficient  drainage  in  their  courtyards,  in  consequence  of  which  much  more 
moisture  is  retained  there,  than  is  desirable  for  the  health  and  cleaoliness  of 
the  pigs.  There  ought  to  be  to  every  pigsty  an  underground  drain  with  a 
grating  and  trap  (the  latter  as  much  to  keep  out  dirt  as  the  bad  smeU),  com- 
municating with  the  liquid  manure  tank,  and  to  be  washed  out  occasionally 
by  the  water  used  in  cleansing  the  floor  of  the  pigsty.  Though  pigs  are 
generally  considered  to  be  dirty  animals,  yet  they  have  some  habits  of  clean- ' 
liness  which  are  remarkable :  for  example,  that  of  never  doing  anything  dirty 
in  their  sleeping-place,  but  always  choosing  a  particular  comer  of  their  sty 
lor  this  purpose.  Hence,  if  this  natural  tendency  were  properly  seconded,  a 
pigsty  might  be  kept  as  clean  as  a  cow-house  or  stable.  The  food  fcnr  pigs  is 
either  of  a  dry  or  (Mf  a  liquid  kind.  The  latter  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  a 
large  tub,  or  in  a  tank  under  cover ;  where  it  is  kept  till  it  becomes  in  a  state 
of  fermentation;  it  being  found  to  be  far  more  nourishing  for  the  pigs  when 
sour  than  when  it  is  sweet  For  this  reason,  there  ought  to  be  two  tubs  or 
tanks,  that  the  one  may  be  filling  with  the  liquid  refuse  from  the  kitchen, 
while  the  other  is  using ;  and  they  may  be  put  under  cover,  or  sunk  in  the 
soil,  in  order  that  fermentation  may  not  be  checked  by  the  cold  of  winter. 
Where  a  proprietor  feeds  his  own  pigs,  the  greatest  improvement  that  we  can 
suggest  is,  that  of  having  the  pigsties  connected  with  a  grass  field  of  one  or 
two  acres  in  extent^  or  an  orchard ;  and  of  having  various  aromatic  herbs 
sown  among  the  grass;  this  would  be  a  near  approach  towards  making  the 
flesh  of  the  conunon  pig  as  highly  flavoured  as  that  of  the  wild  swine.  In- 
deed, we  cannot  too  strongly  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  the 
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great  improvements  wanting  to  almost  all  the  modem  tpitema  of  fiutening^ 
animals  are,  arrangements  for  allowing  them  to  take  abundanoe  of  exercise 
while  they  are  fattening,  and  supplying  them  with  a  greater  variety  of  Ibod, 
and  especially  of  aromatic  kinds. 

436.  Poultry, — Next  to  the  kitchen-garden,  there  is  no  accompaniment  of 
a  country  residence  that  contributes  more  to  the  comforts  of  its  inhaliicaBta 
than  the  poultry-yard ;  and,  considerable  as  these  comforts  are,  if  the  manage- 
ment of  poultry  were  properly  understood,  they  might  be  greatly  increaaed. 
It  is  not  our  intention,  in  this  article,  to  go  at  length  into  the  sulject,  becavie 
it  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  afford,  and,  indeed,  woidd  be  leaa 
useful  as  a  guide,  than  some  of  those  small  popular  works  devoted  entirelj  Ce 
the  subject,  which  may  be  readily  procured.     One  of  the  latest  of  theee  ia 
entitled  Ornamental  and  Domeitie  PimUry;  their  History  and  Manm^tmemi, 
By  the  Rev.  £.  S.  Dixon ;  published  in  1849.     In  order  to  determine  die 
principles  on  which  poultry-houses  should  be  constructed,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  domestic  fowls  are  natives  of  different   covmtries  aad 
climates;  that  some  are  aquatic,    and,   consequently,  have  very  diffisrent 
habits  from  those  that  naturally  perch  on  trees  or  other  lofty  objects;  that,  in 
a  state  of  subjection  to  man,  they  are,  like  other  domesticated  animals,  UaUe 
to  more  diseases  than  when  they  are  in  a  wild  state,  and  that  these  tJi*^—^ 
are  generally  incurable  by  art:  and,  finally,  that  they  may  be  stimulated  by 
rich  food  and  heat,  so  as  to  produce  eggs  earlier,  and  in  greater  abondance, 
than  they  ever  do  in  a  wild  state,  or  in  cold  seasons,  in  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  season  of  laying  may  be  retarded  by  scanty 
food,  and  cold.    Experience  has  shown  that  the  taste  of  the  flesh  of  ibwla 
depends  very  much  on  the  quality  of  the  food  which  they  eat    Mnsty  er 
damaged  grain,  of  any  kind,  will  communicate  a  peculiar  taste  to  the  flesh  of 
the  common  fowl,  the  goose,  the  turkey,  or  the  duck,  that  has  been  fed  on  it, 
however  carefully  it  may  be  dressed  by  the  cook.    All  the  different  species  of 
poultry  are  exceedingly  pugnacious,  not  only  with  other  species,  but  even 
with  their  own  kind ;  and  all  fowls,  except  the  aquatic,  have  the  greatest 
dislike  to  damp,  and  suffer  sooner  horn  it  than  from  any  other  cause.     All 
fowls  are  more  or  less  omnivorous,  and  they  consequently  require,  not  only 
com  and  green  vegetables,  but  insects,  worms,  and  similar  vermin,  or  the 
flesh  of  animals  minutely  divided,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  these 
objects.     The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  common 
fowl  is,  that,  though  it  is  domesticated  in  every  part  of  Europe,  it  ia  a  native 
of  the  warmest  parts  of  Asia ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  independently 
of  other  considerations,  it  requires  greater  warmth  in  its  lodging-place  *!><>« 
either  the  duck  or  the  goose,  which  are  natives  of  Europe ;  or  the  turkey, 
which  is  a  native  of  North  America.     Hence,  the  necessity  of  having  a 
separste  house  for  every  kind  of  fowl  which  is  to  occupy  the  poultry-yvd, 
unless  we  except  one  or  two  kinds  of  similar  natures,  such  as  the  duck  and 
the  goose,  which,  in  some  cases,  may  lodge  in  the  same  building. 

437.  The  pouUry^ard. — The  situation  of  the  poultry-yard  should  be  open 
and  airy,  but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds 
of  the  locality,  and,  in  England,  more  especially,  from  the  north,  north-east, 
and  north-west.  In  general,  the '  best  situation  is  one  which  slopes  to  the 
south-east,  with  the  poultry-houses  in  the  upper  part,  with  water  for  the 
aquatic  fowls  in  the  lower  part,  and  a  lofty  open  shed,  in  a  central  position, 
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for  feeding  the  poultry  under  duxiBg  rain,  and  for  the  peacocks^  peahens,  and 
Guinea  fowls  to  rooet  under  in  severe  weather.  This  shed  should  also  he  so> 
far  extended  as  to  include  in  it  a  few  square  yards  of  surface,  to  be  dug  out 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  filled  up  with  dry  sand,  for  the  fowls  ta 
take  what  may  be  called  a  sand  bath,  which  is  the  principal  means  they  have 
of  ridding  themselves  of  the  body  vermin  with  which  they  are  infested.  In 
addition  to  this  shed,  the  poultry-yard,  if  it  be  large,  may  contain  two  or  three 
treea,  aa  well  to  afford  shade  and  shelter  to  the  common  fowls,  as  for  a  roosting- 
plaoe  to  the  pea  fowls  and  Guinea  fowls  during  summer,  and  to  harmonise 
the  poultry-yard  with  the  woody  scenery  of  the  place.  There  ought  also  to 
be,  in  a  proper  situation,  a  covered  tank  for  receiving  the  washings  of  the 
poultry-houses,  and  retaining  the  liquid  till  it  ferments  and  thus  becomes  fit 
for  manure.  The  soil  is,  perhaps,  of  more  consequence  than  even  the  situa- 
tion ;  for,  unless  that  be  naturally  quite  dry,  or  rendered  thoroughly  so  by 
art,  however  suitable  the  situation  and  treatment  of  the  fowls  may  be  in  every 
other  respect,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  they  will  not  thrive. 
The  poultry-yard  should,  of  course,  vary  in  size  according  to  the  number  of 
fowls  which  it  is  intended  to  keep ;  but  more  still  according  to  the  extent  of 
ground  which  the  fowls  are  allowed  to  run  over,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
eneloeure.  If  the  fowls  are  never  to  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  poultry- 
yard,  then  we  should  say  that  the  very  smallest  space  in  which  the  common 
faen  can  be  kept  in  perfect  health,  and  so  as  to  lay  wholesome  eggs,  even 
though  the  poultry  consisted  of  not  more  than  a  dozen  fowls,  is  the  sixth  part 
of  an  acre.  The  reason  why  so  much  space  is  required  for  so  few  birds  is, 
that,  to  be  maintained  in  health,  they  require  a  good  deal  of  exercise,  and 
they  also  require  to  eat  grass,  and  different  other  kinds  of  green  food,  and  to 
pick  up  insects  and  sand,  and  other  objects.  Now,  though  all  these  articles 
might  be  supplied  to  them  in  the  poultry-house,  or  in  an  enclosure  in  front  of 
it,  of  a  few  yards  square,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  fowls,  when  so  confined,  would 
not  keep  their  health.  The  criterion  of  the  size  of  the  poultry-yard,  there- 
fore, where  the  poultry  are  never  to  go  beyond  it,  is  the  growth  of  the  herbage 
on  its  surface ;  for,  unless  this  be  produced  in  a  certain  degree  of  vigour,  it 
win  neither  support  insects  nor  snails,  and,  consequently,  the  fowls  will  be 
deprived  of  their  animal  food ;  and  every  cultivator  knows  that  grass  and  other 
herbage  will  not  grow  with  vigour  where  it  is  much  trodden  on  by  fowls. 
Where  different  kinds  of  poultry  are  kept,  for  the  supply  of  even  a  moderate- 
sized  family,  the  poultry-yard,  where  there  was  no  other  range  allowed  for 
the  fowls,  woold  require  to  be  two  or  three  acres  in  extent;  but,  as  this  would 
he  expensive,  and  in  many  cases  inconvenient,  the  poultry-yard  ought  always, 
if  possible,  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  have  a  free  communication  with  the  open 
fields,  or  even  with  the  nearest  public  road.  There  is  never  any  danger  of 
lonng  the  fowls,  unless  by  thieves ;  for  not  only  will  they  return  home  every 
night,  at  roosting-time,  but  at  any  time  during  the  day,  on  the  appearance  of 
rain  or  thunder,  or  at  any  hour  at  which  they  are  accustomed  to  be  fed. 
When  the  poultry-yard  is  at  some  distance  from  a  field  or  the  public  road, 
«nd  a  place  intervenes  into  which  the  poultry  cannot  be  admitted  to  run  at 
large,  a  pathway  through  it  may  be  fenced  off,  with  open  lattice-work  on  each 
side,  and  with  a  projecting  roof  to  throw  off  the  rain;  or,  if  the  distance  does 
not  exceed  a  few  yards,  a  dry  tunnel  may  be  made  under  ground,  or  an 
enelosed  way  over  a  wall,  or  through  any  out-building.    We  have  frequently 
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Ken  tunnels  of  this  tort  under  bom  floors,  to  admit  fowls  fnmi  the  itnaaryard 
to  the  rick-yard,  without  entering  the  bam ;  and  we  conceive  ao  endoaed 
gangway  fixed  to  a  garden  wall,  or  to  the  fence  of  a  firame-gioiuid  (sadi  as  ia 
shown  in  several  of  Mr.  Rutger's  designs,  in  preceding  pages  of  this  woHl), 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  fowls  from  the  pouitry-yaxd  to 
the  public  road. 

438.  AU  pauUryhotuu  should  have  the  following  particulars  attended  to  in 
their  construction.  They  should  all  face  the  south  or  south-east ;  and  aQ 
should  have  walls  hollow,  or  of  sufficient  thickness  to  ezcliide  extreme  eoki 
in  winter,  and  excessive  heat  in  summer.  A  9-inch  brick  wall,  like  that 
employed  in  England,  is  not  sufficiently  warm,  even  fcMr  the  climate  of  Lon- 
don, unless  the  bricks  be  kept  so  far  apart  as  to  form  a  vacuity  of  at  least  2  in. 
in  the  interior  of  the  wall.  The  height  of  the  side  walls  should  not  be  leaa 
than  7  or  8  feet ;  but  9  or  10  feet  would  be  preferable,  aa  admitting  mote 
perfect  ventilation  by  openings,  covered  with  latticework  or  wire,  immediately 
under  the  roof.  The  side  walb  should  be  plastered  with  cement,  or  with 
sound  lime  and  sand,  so  as  not  to  harbour  insects,  and  to  admit  of  being 
washed  to  destroy  their  eggs,  if  any  should  have  been  deposited  on  them. 
The  ceilings  should,  in  general,  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  floom 
sliould  be  laid  with  smooth  pavement,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  washed  out  aa 
e\e&h  as  any  kitchen  floor.  In  every  poultry-house  there  ought  to  be  a  win- 
dow, with  the  sill  about  3  or  4  feet  from  the  ground;  the  sashes  being  ^a^^ 
and  constructed  so  as  to  slide  past  each  other  in  grooves.  There  ahonld  be 
inside  shutters  to  these  windows,  for  use  during  winter;  and  outside  ahuiten^ 
luffer-boarded,  to  close  during  summer,  when  the  sashes  are  kept  open  all 
night  dose  under  the  eaves,  there  ought  to  be  an  opening  for  ventilation, 
exactly  over  the  window,  of  the  same  breadth,  and  a  foot  in  depth,  with  a 
wire  grating,  and  a  shutter  on  the  inside,  to  slide  in  grooves,  and  which  should 
have  a  cord  attached  to  each  end,  hanging  down  within  reach,  so  aa  to  draw 
it  on  or  off  at  pleasure^  The  rooh  of  all  poultry-houses  should  project  suffi- 
ciently to  protect  from  rain  the  side- walls,  and  the  outside  stair  or  ladder, 
which  is  made  for  the  fowls  to  get  up  to  their  roost;  and  there  ought  always 
to  be  gutters,  to  collect  the  water  from  the  roof,  so  as  to  keep  the  ground 
immediately  in  front  of  the  poultry-house  doors  as  dry  as  possible.  Each 
kind  of  poultry  should  have  two  apartments :  one  for  roosting  in,  and  tho 
other  for  laying  and  sitting  in ;  and,  in  large  establishments,  there  may  be 
two  or  three  other  houses,  for  fattening  in,  for  confining  individuals  rendered 
unfit  to  be  at  large  frxmi  their  pugnacity  or  from  disease,  and  also  for  rearing 
young  chickens,  unless  there  should  be  plenty  of  room  for  this  purpoae  in  the 
laying-houses. 

439.  Fattenmff  poultry, — With  respect  to  fattening  poultry  of  every  kind* 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  preceding  recommendations  aa  to  fatten* 
ing- houses,  have  been  given  on  the  supposition  that  every  kind  of  cramming 
and  confinement  in  coops  for  fattening  is  to  be  given  up ;  and  that  the  fowls 
are  to  be  kept  constantly  in  good  condition,  and  only  confined  for  a  waek  or 
two  in  a  feeding-house,  with  a  small  yard  attached,  immediately  before  being 
killed.  We  may  also  observe  that  fowls,  so  far  from  fattening  better  alone 
and  in  solitary  coops,  actually  eat  more,  and  consequently  fatten  faster,  when 
several  are  kept  together,  and  free  access  allowed  them  to  food  at  all  hours  of 
the  day.    A  corresponding  system  has  for  some  years  past  been  adopted  for 
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feeding  sbeep  and  cattle,  and  with  nmilar  Buccess.  Having  tbui  noticed  the 
requisites  common  to  all  poultry-houses,  a  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  state 
what  is  peculiar  to  each. 

440.  The  kei^hauie,  as  generally  lodging  the  most  niunerous  and  useful 
dass  of  poultry  in  a  yard,  requires  to  be  the  largest.  The  roosting-house 
should  contain,  at  least,  a  square  foot  of  area  for  every  /owl  that  is  to  roost  in 
it ;  this  average  allowing  rather  more  than  a  square  foot  for  fullgrown  fowls, 
and  leas  for  chickens.  The  perches  for  roosting  on  may  either  form  a  slope 
Irom  within  3  ft.  of  the  ground,  to  within  the  same  distance  of  the  ceiling ;  or 
they  may  form  a  floor  4  ft.  below  the  ceiling ;  the  perches  being  placed  across 
the  house,  and  about  18  in.  apart  The  form  of  these  perches  ought  to  be 
square  or  angular  in  the  section ;  for  gallinaceous  fowls  cannot  bend  their 
toea  so  as  to  grasp  a  round  perch.  The  entrance  for  the  fowls  should  be  on  a 
level  widi  the  roosting-floor,  from  which  the  ascent  and  descent  on  the  outside 
may  be  by  a  ladder  formed  by  nailing  fillets  of  wood  at  regular  distances  across 
a  board,  to  serve  as  steps;  or,  which  is  more  architectural,  by  neat  brick  or 
stone  steps,  projected  from  the  walL  In  the  inside,  there  may  be  a  portable 
wooden  ladder,  to  enable  any  chickens  which  may  have  fallen  from  the  roost 
during  the  night  to  get  up  again  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  go  out  with  the 
other  fowls,  at  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  outside  stair.  There  ought  to  be 
a  shutter  to  this  opening,  which  should  be  carefully  closed  every  night,  after 
the  fowls  have  gone  to  roost,  in  order  to  exclude  vermin.  The  great  advan« 
tages  of  having  the  perches  all  on  one  level,  on  what  is  called  a  roosting-floor, 
instead  of  having  them  sloping  like  the  stage  of  a  green-house,  are,  that  the 
whole  of  the  fowls  roost  in  the  upper,  and  consequently  warmest,  part  of  the 
house;  that  there  is  no  scrambling  among  the  stronger  fowls  to  get  to  the 
highest  perch,  in  consequence  of  which  the  weaker  ones  are  often  thrown 
down  and  hurt;  and  that  there  is  no  temptation  to  the  stronger  fowls  to  fly 
up  to  their  perches  at  night,  or  fly  down  in  the  morning,  which  always  deranges 
the  weaker  ones  that  are  obliged  to  go  up  and  down  to  their  perches  by  the 
ladder.  The  shutter  to  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  outside  ladder  should 
be  opened  every  morning  at  sunrise ;  or,  when  the  sun  rises  earlier  than  Avb 
or  six  o'clock,  at  whatever  hour  the  workmen  are  accustomed  to  go  to  work, 
in  order  that  the  fowls  may  get  out  to  pick  up  snails,  worms,  and  insects,  while 
the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  and  before  these  vermin  have  returned  to  their  holes 
in  the  soU.  Afterwards,  the  large  door  and  all  the  windows  of  the  roosting- 
house  should  be  opened,  and  left  in  that  state  till  towards  the  time  when  the 
fowls  usually  go  to  roost.  The  floor,  in  the  mean  time,  should  have  been  care- 
fiilly  washed  out,  so  tliat,  on  the  return  of  the  fowls,  they  may  find  their 
roosting-house  perfectly  clean  and  sweet  in  every  part. 

441.  The  h^m0  and  nUmp-haute  for  the  common  fowls  may  be  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  roosting-house;  but,  instead  of  being  furnished  with  a 
framework  of  perches  near  the  ceiling,  there  should  be  a  number  of  boxes 
about  18  inches  square,  each  with  a  little  doorway  cut  in  it  in  front,  for  the  hen 
to  enter  and  come  out  A  row  of  these  boxes  should  be  ranged  along  the  side 
and  back  walls  on  the  floor,  for  sitting-boxes ;  above  these,  if  many  fowls  are 
kept,  may  be  another  row  of  boxes  for  laying  in,  with  similar  doorways,  and  a 
ledge  along  them  in  front,  broad  enough  to  allow  the  hens  to  walk  along  it, 
and  i^ch  may  be  ascended  to  by  a  ladder  (like  that  of  the  roosting-house)  at 
each  end.    When  the  hens  seem  inclined  to  sit,  the  requisite  number  of  eggs 
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ii  put  into  one  of  the  lower  tier  of  boxes  for  the  hen  to  ttt  on ;  and  she  ahcNild 
be  supplied  with  food  and  water  in  the  house,  to  prevent  her  fimn  leaTing  ber 
eggs  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Some  authors  direct  the  laying- 
boxes  to  be  always  raised  3  ft  from  the  ground;  but  this  is  unneoesaaiy  if 
only  a  few  fowls  are  kept,  and  the  floor  is  quite  dry,  and  where  the  hena  have 
a  different  house  for  laying  in,  from  that  in  which  they  roost.  As  the  floor  of 
the  laying-house  will  not  be  so  dirty  as  that  of  the  roosting-house,  and  aa  a 
moist  floor  would  occasion  cramp,  and  consequently  death  to  the  young 
chickens,  it  should  never  be  washed,  but  only  strewed  with  clean  sand  every 
day,  the  dirty  sand  of  the  previous  day  being  first  swept  out 

442.  Warmmg  th$  kmuu  for  common  fowli, — Wherever  it  is  intended  to 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  eggs  in  the  winter  season,  provision  should  be 
made  for  supplying  artificial  heat  to  all  the  houses  occupied  by  the  common 
fowls.  The  temperature  required  should  not  be  less  than  60°,  because  in  no 
case  do  fowls  lay  more  abundantly  than  in  common  cottages,  where  they  may 
be  said  to  live  with  the  family,  and  where  the  temperature  varies  in  the  winter 
season  from  50"  to  70°«  The  means  of  suppl3ring  heat  may  be  a  smoke  flue 
conducted  along  the  back  and  sides  of  each  of  the  houses  (but  not  along  the 
front,  as  it  would  interfere  with  the  entrance) ;  or  hot-water  pipes  may  be 
used  in  a  similar  manner ;  or  there  may  be  a  small  stove  in  each  hooae.  By  a 
little  contrivance  one  fire  may  be  made  to  heat  three  or  four  houses.  It  may 
also  sometimes  happen  that  the  common  fowl-houses  may  be  built  over  a  cow- 
house, or  over  a  dung-pit ;  or  what  might  frequently  be  the  case,  a  lining  of 
dung  might  be  heaped  up,  when  the  artiflcial  heat  was  wanted,  along  the  ont- 
aide  of  the  back  wall  of  the  fowl-houses.  In  general,  the  difficulty  is  not  so 
much  in  contriving  means  of  heating,  as  in  convincing  persons  who  keep 
fowls,  that  artificial  heat  is  necessary  to  induce  them  to  lay.  Everybody 
knows  that  eggs  are  cheaper  at  Midsummer  than  at  Christmas ;  though  bat 
few  people  are  aware  that  the  only  reason  for  this  is,  the  increased  warmth  of 
the  former  season. 

443.  A  fattemng'home  for  commmi  fowk  may  be  of  the  same  dimensioBS 
as  the  roosting-house  and  the  la3ring-house  Where  the  fowls  are  fitttened  in 
coops,  these  should  be  placed  round  the  walls ;  but,  as  we  recommend  the  free 
method  of  fattening,  that  is  allowing  them  to  be  at  liberty,  with  plenty  of  food 
to  eat  wh^n  they  please,  we  consider  no  furniture  necessary,  farther  than  some 
roosting-poles,  which  may  be  placed  round  the  walls  at  the  distance  of  8  or  4 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  vessels  for  containing  the  food  and  water,  which 
may  be  set  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  In  front  of  the  fattening-house  there 
should  be  a  space  enclosed  as  a  yard,  for  the  fowls  to  take  exercise  in ;  and  in 
this  yard  they  may  always  be  fed  in  mild  weather. 

444.  The  turkey-home  may  very  properly  adjoin  the  common  poultry- 
house,  and  it  need  not  differ  from  it  in  any  particular,  except  that  all  the 
details  of  fitting  up  may  be  one  fourth  part  larger.  The  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  outside  stair  should  be  one-fourth  higher,  and  one-fourth  wider ;  and 
the  roosting-poles  should  be  2  ft.  apart.  There  should  be  a  laying-house,  in 
which  the  boxes  may  be  2  ft.  square,  and  also  a  feeding-house  with  a 
feeding^yard. 

445.  Houtee  for  Guinea  fowU  and  pea  fowU  are  not  wanted,  as  these  birds 
can  seldom  be  brought  either  to  roost  or  lay  in  any  regular  house.  An  open 
shed  or  a  tree  will  generally  be  found  their  roosting-place,  and  if  the  poultry 
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•nclorare  be  surrounded  by  a  thick  hedge,  or  if  it  contain  diimpe  or  tbicketi 
of  afanibf,  their  nests  will  commonly  be  found  there. 

446.  Hcmti  for  aquatic  fowls, — Where  only  a  few  geese  and  ducks  are 
kepty  one  house  will  be  sufficient  for  them,  provided  it  be  divided  into  three 
parts ;  one  for  the  common  lodging-place,  one  for  laying  and  sitting,  and  the 
other  for  fattening.  No  other  furniture  or  fittings-up  are  requirite  than  boxes 
for  the  laying  and  sitting  house ;  those  for  the  ducks  may  be  18  in.  wide,  and 
2  ft.  long ;  and  those  of  the  geese  proportionately  larger.  It  may  be  here 
observed,  that,  in  order  to  keep  ducks  and  geese,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
cither  large  deep  ponds,  or  running  water-  A  basm  of  a  few  yards  in  diame- 
ter, and  deep  enough  to  admit  of  their  swimming  in  it,  will  be  found  quite 
•nffieient,  provision  being  made  for  a  frequent  supply  of  fresh  water.  Where 
geese  are  kept  in  any  quantity  they  require  a  yard  by  themselves,  and  an 
extensive  range  of  pasturage,  as  they  are  fond  of  grass,  and  it  appears  essen- 
tial to  diem;  and  as,  when  confined  with  other  fowls,  they  become  very 
pugnacious  and  very  much  harass  hens  and  turkeys. 

447.  FoufU  may  he  kept  oh  a  mndU  seaUf  so  as  to  supply  the  family  with 
eggs,  by  purchasing  hens  in  a  laying  state,  and  fumiBhing  them  with  a  port* 
able  wooden  bouse,  containing  a  sufficient  number  of  nests ;  placing  this  in  a 
warm  aituation,  as  in  a  stable  or  cow-house,  or  adjoining  a  kitchen  or  other 
room  having  constantly  a  fire  in  it ;  and  contriving  free  ingress  and  egress 
firom  the  public  road,  or  from  some  extensive  space,  in  which  the  fowls  can 
ran  about  and  find  v^etables  and  insects.  Besides  this  house  for  lajring  in, 
there  would  require  to  be  another  adjoining  it,  and  of  the  same  size,  with 
perehes  for  the  fowls  to  roost  on :  a  wooden  house  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  about 
the  same  length  and  breadth,  would  be  sufficient  for  roosting  ten  or  twelve 
full-grown  fowls,  and  one  of  half  that  sixe  would  be  sufficient  for  containing 
nests  for  them.  A  very  common  mode  in  which  small  fowl-houses  of  this 
description  might  be  heated  is  by  a  pipe  of  hot  water,  communicating  vrith 
the  cistern  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire ;  and  many  other  methods  might  be 
suggested.  In  short,  if  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  common  fowl, 
in  order  to  lay  abundance  of  wholesome  eggs,  requires  abundance  of  farina- 
eeous  food ;  an  extensive  range  of  surface  for  exercise,  and  for  picking  up 
green  meat,  insects,  worms,  and  other  animal  food,  and  the  small  stones 
and  gravel  necessary  for  digestion ;  and  that  when  the  fowl  is  not  in  active 
exercise,  it  should  be  in  a  temperature  of  between  50°  and  60°,  he  will  be  at 
no  loss  for  contrivances  not  only  to  keep  fowls,  but  to  insure  an  abundant 
supply  of  eggs  during  the  winter  season.  Fowls  should  also  always  have 
access  to  mortar,  lime-rubbish,  or  chalk ;  as  if  they  have  not,  they  will  lay 
eggs  without  shells. 

418.  The  pigeon-houeej  or  dovecot. — The  common  pigeon,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  may  be  kept  in  a  small  bouse,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
oommon  fowls ;  but  it  succeeds  better  in  buildings  somewhat  elevated,  or  in 
low  buUdings  in  which  the  place  of  entrance  is  made  in  the  roof;  because 
pigeons  fly  higher  than  any  other  domesticated  birds.    A  very  convenient 
atuation  is  a  loft  over  some  other  building,  or  when  there  are  various  out- 
buildings, a  turret  may  be  added  where  it  will  have  a  good  effect  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  and  the  interior  turned  into  a  place  for  pigeona.     All 
the  fiting  up  requisite  is  to  place  nests  against  the  wall ;  these  neata  consist 
of  open  boxes,  abgut  a  foot  square,  with  the-  lower  side  projecting  3  or  4 
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inches,  fcnr  the  birds  to  light  npon.  The  best  food  for  pigeons  is  peas,  but 
they  wiU  eat  oats  and  barley  like  the  common  fowL  Where  pigeons  have 
not  an  extensive  range,  it  is  common  to  place  in  the  pigeon- house  a  lump 
composed  of  lime  rubbish,  loam,  salt,  and  other  matters,  for  them  to  peck  at 
occasionaUy,  and  which  it  is  found  prevents  them  from  eating  the  lime  fiom 
chimney  tops,  and  other  parts  of  buildings  which  they  frequent.  In  geDeral, 
a  pigeon-house  may  always  be  made  an  ornamental  object,  whether  it  forma 
a  detached  building,  or  an  appendage  to  other  offices.  As  young  pigeona  are 
highly  valued  in  the  kitchen  for  pies,  and  fiili -grown  ones  for  subslantialy 
savoury,  and  stimulating  food,  a  pigeon-house  is  a  very  desirable  appendage 
to  every  suburban  residence  that  has  land  attached ;  but,  where  there  is  no 
land,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  keep  pigeons,  as  they  must  necessarily  live  on  our 
neighbours. 

449.  The  aviary  is  an  enclosure  which  should  always,  if  possible,  be  of 
considerable  extent,  containing  houses  for  different  kinds  of  birds.  Theee 
houses  may  be  small  rustic  structures,  each  with  an  enclosed  court,  and 
covered  with  netting  or  wirework,  to  prevent  the  birds  from  flyii^  ftway,  aa 
well  as  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  other  birds  in  a  wild  state.  In  Uiesa 
small  enclosures  the  young  are  reared;  and,  when  full-grown,  they  are 
allowed  during  the  day  to  go  at  large  in  the  aviary  ground.  An  aviary^ 
where  there  are  five  or  six  different  kinds  of  birds  to  be  kept,  should  never 
be  attempted  where  there  is  less  than  an  acre  of  ground ;  because  few  things 
disfigure  either  grass  or  plants  so  much  as  a  saperabundance  of  fowls  amoi^ 
them,  while  the  injury  to  the  birds  themselves,  for  want  of  space  for  exerase^ 
is  proportionately  great  The  birds  commonly  kept  in  aviaries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  are,  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  partridges,  quails ;  nd, 
black,  and  wood  grouse;  pigeons,  turtle-doves,  Muscovy  ducks,  the  Canadian 
goose,  the  bustard,  gulls,  and  curious  varieties  of  the  common  fowl,  such  as 
bantams,  &c.  There  is  however  no  limit  to  the  number  of  species  and 
varieties  of  birds  that  may  be  kept  in  aviaries,  provided  there  are  abundance 
of  space,  and  ample  pecuniary  means.  A  number  of  the  exotic  burds 
require  artificial  heat  in  their  roosting-places  during  the  winter  season ;  bat 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  kinds  mentioned  above  as  commonly  kept  in 
aviaries.  The  handsomest  places  of  this  kind  that  we  know,  near  London, 
are  at  Wobum  Abbey  in  Bedfordshire,  and  at  Cobham  Hall  in  Kent  Theie 
was  formerly  a  tolerably  complete  aviary  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshfre's  villa^ 
at  Chiswlck ;  but  it  has  been  given  up  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  m<Mt  com- 
plete aviary  in  England  for  singing  birds,  is  at  Knowlesly  Hall,  near  Liverpool. 

450.  I7t€  Moam  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  omamente  to  a  piece  of  water 
of  two  or  three  acres  in  extent ;  and  it  is  useful  in  keeping  the  surface  of  the 
water  free  from  weeds.  Swans  require  very  little  care  from  man,  except  that 
of  feeding  them  during  severe  weather  in  winter,  and  having  a  small  house 
for  the  protection  of  their  young.  Whenever  there  is  a  considerable  piece  of 
water  in  the  grounds  of  a  residence,  there  may  not  only  be  swans,  but  docks 
of  different  kinds,  curious  geese,  gulls,  and  other  aquatic  fowls.  The  swani^ 
as  we  have  above  observed,  are  useful  for  keeping  ^e  water  free  from  weeds, 
and  the  others  for  keeping  the  adjoining  grounds  free  from  worms,  ihigs, 
snails,  &c. 

451.  The  rabbilry, — Rabbite  may  frequently  be  kept  in  the  aviary,  though, 
unless  the  extent  of  ground  be  considerable^  they  are  better  in  an  area  by 
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tbenuelvefl.  TlieTe  are  two  kinds  of  rabbits  reared  for  the  market ;  one  is 
the  common  wild  rabbit,  wbicb  is  kept  in  warrens^  and  the  stock  taken  by 
nets  or  traps,  as  it  is  wanted  to  be  used  or  sent  to  market ;  and  the  other,  the 
atnimal  in  a  highly  artificial  state,  kept  in  hutches  or  small  boxes,  and  fattened 
like  fowls  for  killing:  the  flesh  of  rabbits  of  the  latter  kind  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  wholesome ;  and,  leaving  the  treatment  of  them  to  those  who  advo- 
eate  cramming  fowls  and  stall-feeding  oxen,  we  shall  dose  what  we  have  to 
say  on  this  subject,  by  recommendiDg  the  keeping  of  rabbits,  of  what  are 
called  the  wild  or  common  kind,  in  a  house  with  a  small  yard  attached,  to 
■erve  aa  a  warren  or  place  of  exercise.  The  house  may  form  one  of  the  same 
vuige  as  the  poultry-houses ;  and  the  warren  may  either  be  close  to  the  rab- 
bit-house, or  at  any  convenient  distance  from  it,  communicating  with  it  by  a 
covered  way.  The  artificial  warren  may  be  50  or  60  feet  square  :  if  the  sub- 
wnl  be  dry,  the  surface  or  floor  of  the  warren  may  be  sunk  2  or  3  ft.,  and 
surrcmnded  by  a  wall  rising  3  or  4  feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground ;  but,  if  the  subsoil  be  moist,  then  the  warren  may  be  made  in  the 
form  of  a  raised  ridge,  and  surrounded  by  a  dwarf  wall,  surmounted  by  an 
open  fence.  The  use  of  the  warren  is  for  the  rabbits  to  take  exercise  in  by 
burrowing ;  and  hence,  when  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  free  for  this  purpose. 
It-ought  to  be  made  so  by  deep  trenching,  and  by  the  addition  of  sand.  In 
order  to  admit  a  fk«e  circulation  of  air  to  the  warren,  and  also  to  admit  of 
seeing  it  at  pleasure,  it  should  never  be  surrounded  by  a  high  close  fence ; 
but  a  sunk  wall  will  always  be  necessary,  to  prevent  the  rabbits  from  burrow- 
ing into  the  adjacent  grounds.  The  rabbits  should  never  be  fed  in  the  war- 
ren, but  always  in  the  rabbit-house ;  and  this  should  be  done  at  stated  times^ 
in  order  that  the  rabbits  may  acquire  the  habit  of  appearing  there  jregularly. 
452.  7!&e  apiary  is  another  source  of  interest  to  all  who  live  in  the  country, 
and  fortunately  it  may  be  indulged  in  by  the  humblest  labourer,  no  less  than 
by  the  wealthiest  citizen,  provided  there  are  fields  and  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood containing  flowers.  A  beehive,  when  there  is  no  room  for  it  any- 
where else,  may,  like  a  pigeon-house,  or  even  ^  garden  of  pots,  be  placed  on 
the  roof  of  the  house.  Much  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  written  on  the 
subject  of  bees;  and  the  kinds  of  hives  are  proportionately  numerous.  In- 
stead of  pointing  out  what  we  coiksider  to  be  the  merits  and  defects  of  die 
principal  of  these,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  observing  that,  whereJittle  or 
no  attention  can  be  paid  to  the  bees,  except  perhaps  at  the  swarming  season, 
the  common  hive  of  the  country,  whatever  that  may  be,<— for  example  the 
atraw  hive  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  the  trunk  or  pipe  hive 
in  Poland,  and  the  cork  hive  in  Spain  and  the  Canaries,  will,  in  our  opinion, 
be  found  the  best,  because  everybody  imderstands  it ;  but  that,  where  there 
ia  leisure,  and  a  disposition  to  attend  to  bee  culture,  Nutt's  hives  are  by  far  the 
best  that  have  been  yet  invented.  It  has  been  a  great  object  with  the  inven- 
tors of  hives  to  devise  means  for  taking  the  honey  without  killing  the  bees ; 
and  Mr.  Nutt  not  only  efibcts  this,  but  what  is  of  incomparably  more  impor- 
tance, he  prevents  young  bees  from  being  generated,  except  when  they  are 
wanted,  and  consequently  prevents  swarming  with  all  its  attendant  troubles. 
The  principle  upon  which  all  Mr.  Nutt's  improvements  are  founded,  ii  that  of 
regulating  the  temperature  of  the  hives,  so  that  the  bees  may  breed  in  one 
temperature,  and  make  their  honey  in  another.  Under  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  the  queen  bee  will  not  lay  eggs,  nor  will  these  eggs  be  hatched ;  while 
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the  process  of  collecting  and 
storing  up  honey  goes  on  witli- 
out  much  reference  to  tempera- 
ture, provided  the  sun  shines. 
Nutt'shive  requires  to  be  placed 
under  some  description  of  co- 
Ter  or  bee-house.  This  should, 
in  general,  be  so  contrived  as 
to  leave  free  access  to  the  hive 
behind,  and  hence  it  can  never 
be  placed-  against  a  wall  or 
against  a  house.  It  may  be 
in  a  detached  building,  consist- 
ing of  a  rustic  structure  cover- 
ed with  bark;  or  it  may  be 
placed  under  a  roof  open  on 
every  side,  the  props  being 
rustic  pillars,  and  the  roof  being 
covered  with  thatch,  reeds, 
woodman's  chips,  spray,  bark, 
heath,  or  similar  materials. 
Fig,  217.  shows  a  handsome 
bee-canopy  of  this  kind,  cover- 
ing one  of  Nutt*s  hives,  which  stands  in  a  recess  in  the  pleasure-groimd  at 
Chipstead  Place,  in  Rent.  At  Bayswater,  our  Nutt's  hive  is  placed  in  the 
front  of  a  veranda  (see  Jig.  218.),  in  a  line  with  its  pillari,  and  is  conaequentlj 
protected  from  perpendicular 

rain;  but  as  the  excessive  heat  _,,,,..  218 

ofsunmieris  equally  injurious  j^JilU!-' "  ^S 

with  rain,  it  is  protected  from  /f^^_  _         ._    _,:._ ...  ...^■j 

that,  and  from  the  sudden  in- 
fluence of  either  heat  or  cold 
in  winter,  by  a  casing  of  broom 
and  heath.  The  back  of  the 
hive,  where  the  doors  are,  on 
opening  which  the  bees  may 
be  seen  at  work,  is  most  con- 
veniently examined  from  the 
veranda. 

453.  The  JUhpondi.  —  The 
custom  of  keeping  fish  in  the 
grounds  of  country  residences 
is  much  less  common  now  than 
it  was  in  the  days  when,  from 
the  whole  country  being  Ca- 
tholic, fish  was  essential  as  an 
article  of  fbod  two  days  in  every 
week;  and  when  the  commu- 
nication between  the  interior 
and  th  e  sea  was  so  slow,  as  to 
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be  vnaTBilable  for  the  transport  of  fish.    Nevertheless,  fishponds,  wherever 
thej  can  be  made,  are  not  only  sources  of  beauty  in  the  landscape,  but  of 
interest  and  use  with  reference  to  the  fish  that  may  be  reared  and  fed 
in  them.     In  every  garden,  however  small,  and  even  in  every  green-house 
or  coneervatory,  there  may  be  a  vase  or  small  basin  for  gold  and  silver 
fish.     These  require  very  little  care,  whether  in  the  house  or  in  the  open 
air,  except,  in  the  latter  case,  breaking  the  ice  in  winter,  to  admit  air  when 
the  water  is  frozen  over.    Should  the  fish,  however,  be  intended  to  breed,  the 
pond  must  be  in  a  warm  situation,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  as  to  raise  the 
temperatnre  of  the  water  early  in  the  season ;  and  the  margin  must  be  shallow 
and  sandy,  as  it  ii  only  in  shallow  water  on  a  sandy  bottom,  or  on  roots  or 
bundles  of  sticks,  that  fish  will  deposit  their  spawn.    The  carp,  the  tench^ 
and  the  perch  are  the  most  convenient  fishes  for  managing  in  artificial  ponds ; 
andy  throughout  Europe,  they  are  more  used  for  this  purpose,  than  any  other 
kinds.     Of  these,  the  carp  is  incomparably  the  best,  on  account  of  its  aston* 
iahing  fecundity,  its  large  size,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  grows  when 
wen  fed,  notwithstanding  the  great  age  wldch  it  has  been  known  to  attain. 
To  manage  carp  properly,  three  ponds  are  requisite;    one  for  breeding, 
another  lor  rearing,  and  a  third  for  feeding.    In  the  spawning  or  breeding 
pond,  full-grown  fish  should  be  put  early  in  Spring ;  the  season  for  spawning 
being  from  the  latter  end  of  May  till  the  beginning  oMuly,  the  time  var3ring 
according  to  the  warmth  of  the  season.    After  spawning,  the  old  fish  are  put 
back  into  the  feeding  pond,  and  the  young  fry  left  to  themselves  till  the 
^wning  season  approaches  in  the  following  year.    They  are  then  removed 
to  the  nursing-pond,  where  they  remain  about  two  years,  the  time  varying 
aeeording  to  their  growth.    Every  season  the  nursing-pond  is  drawn,  and  all 
the  fish  which  are  above  5  in.  in  length,  put  into  the  feeding-pond ;  whence 
the  largest  are  taken  out  as  wanted  for  use.    When  wanted  of  extraordinary 
sise,  they  may  be  kept  in  stews,  and  fed  with  garbage,  boiled  potatoes,  bread, 
boiled  rice,  or  any  soft  substance  which  does  not  require  mastication.    Their 
natural  food  consists  of  the  larvse  of  insects,  worms,  and  soft  aquatic  plants. 
The  pond  in  which  the  feeding  fish  are  kept,  should  be  rather  deep,  and  have 
a  soft  marly  or  muddy  bottom,  and  a  warm  exposure ;  the  water  should  be 
soft,  and  this  it  generally  ii  on  marly  soils :  when  carp  are  fed  in  stews,  they 
should  be  kept  in  rain  water.    A  carp  will  usually  attain  the  weight  of  3  lbs* 
in  six  years,  and  6  lbs.  in  ten  years.    The  largest  ever  caught  was  not  quite 
20  lbs.  weight    They  are  in  season  from  October  to  April.    The  whole  busi- 
ness of  stocking  ponds,  and  raising  and  fattening  carp,  u  reduced  to  a  regular 
system,  which  is  practised  extensively  in  the  interior  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  more  particularly  of  Prussia.  But  in  vUla  pleasure-groimds,  it  may  be  tried 
with  a  single  pond ;  taking  care  to  reduce  the  number  of  fish  by  using  some 
of  the  largest  every  year  in  the  proper  season.     From  300  to  400  carp  to  an 
acre,  is  the  number  allowed  in  the  feeding-ponds  in  Prussia ;  but  in  these 
ponds  very  little  food  is  given,  and  hence  the  range  required  is  the  greater. 
The  tench  is  generally  kept  in  the  same  pond  as  the  carp,  and  requires  the 
same  treatment     It  will,  hotiever,  thrive,  and  even  attain  an  extraordinary 
rise,  in  situations,  and  in  stagnant  fetid  water,  where  no  other  fish  would 
hve.    The  tench  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  requires  less  oxygen  than  any 
other  fish.    Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  BriiM  FUhes,  says 
"that  the  tench  can  breathe  when  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  reduced  to  the 
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5000th  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  water ;  ordinary  river  water  usually  comtaining 
the  100th  part  of  oxygen.     Hence,  tench  wUl  thxiye  in  deep  muddy  hoku, 
where  no  other  fish  could  exist ;  though,  in  this  case,  they  should  be  kept  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  clear  water,  before  using  for  the  table,  in  order  that  the 
muddy  taste  may  go  off.    The  tench  is  covered  with  a  thick  slimy  matter, 
which  is  said  to  have  a  healing  property  for  other  fish  if  they  rub  themselves 
against  it  when  they  are  wounded ;  and  hence  the  tench  is  vulgarly  called  dw 
^he$*  physician*    The  perch  requires  clearer  water  than  either  the  carp  or 
the  tench,  and  will  thrive  in  rivers  where  the  current  is  not  too  rapid.     'When 
kept  in  stews,  there  should  be  a  stream  of  water  constantly  running  through 
these.    The  perch  eats  worms,  flies,  and  young  fish  of  its  own  kind,  and  also 
minnows,  and  small  roach,  dace,  &c.    The  eel  thrives  in  deq»,  muddy,  ahady 
ponds,  where,  however,  the  water  must  not  be  stagnant    Eels  attun  the 
greatest  siae  in  millponds,  or  in  muddy  rivers,  in  the  soft  banks  of  which  they 
can  bury  themselves  12  or  16  inches  deep,  while  the  stream  eontinuea  am- 
stantly  running  its  course  over  the  mud,  and  where  they  are  frequently  fonnd, 
and  dug  out  or  speared,  in  the  winter.    In  stews  they  may  be  fed  at  discre- 
tion, with  snails,  frogs,  worms,  &c. ;  and  will  attain  a  large  me,  but  they  are 
seldom  kept  in  ponds,  as  they  destroy  other  fish.    It  is  not  known  to  many 
persons  that  the  eel,  in  the  summer  season,  frequently  quits  the  water  dml]^ 
the  night,  and  wandars  among  grass  in  search  of  slugs,  frogs,  and  worms; 
yet  this  is  the  case,  and  where  there  is  a  mill-pond,  or  a  dam  between  two 
ponds,  large  eels  may  often  be  seen  in  a  warm  aunmier's  evening,  when  the 
meadows  are  wet  with  dew,  making  their  way,  with  an  undulating,  or  wrijg^ 
gling,  though  not  very  rapid  motion,  through  the  long  grass,  in  search  of  food, 
or  from  one  pond  to  the  other.    The  pike  grows  to  a  large  size  in  ateva  or 
ponds,  where  it  requires  clear  and  hard  water;  but  it  is  so  voracioua  that  its 
keep  is  very  expensive,  as  it  devours  all  the  other  fish,  and  even  all  the  fry  of 
its  own  species  that  come  within  its  reach.    "  Eight  pike,"  says  Mr.  Jease, 
**  about  5  lbs.  weight  each,  consumed  nearly  800  gudgeons  in  three  weeka.** 
*'In  default  of  other  fish,"  says  Mr.  YarreU,  <' pikes  will  aeixe  moor-hens^ 
ducks,  or  indeed  any  animals  of  small  size,  whether  alive  or  dead."    They 
swim  rapidly,  and  dart  at  their  prey  with  great  fierceness ;  and  from  this, 
their  extraordinary  strength  and  boldness,  and  their  voracity,  they  affiird 
more  sport  than  moat  other  kinds  of  fish  to  the  angler.    The  roadi  and  dace 
are  sometimes  kept  in  ponds,  and  have  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  water, 
but  their  flesh  is  insipid  and  woolly.     Gudgeons,  and  other  common  small 
fish,  are  usually  foimd  in  rivers;  as  are  trout,  which,  however,  smy  be  kept^ 
and  will  attain  a  large  size,  in  ponds  which  have  a  hard  rocky  bottom,  dear 
water,  and  a  constant  stream  running  through  them. 

454.  Other  animals  that  may  be  kept  in  country  rendencee, — ^Those  who 
wish  to  add  to  their  sources  of  recreation  and  amusement  may  keep  land 
tortoises,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  proposed  to  keep  rabbits,  but 
with  a  smaller  exercising^ground,  and  they  may  feed  them  wiUi  com,  meal, 
and  succulent  vegetables,  and  use  them  as  food ;  or  they  may  keep  them  in 
the  open  garden,  being  fed  with  lettuces,  cabbages,  &c.,  and  allowed  to 
burrow  in  the  soil  during  winter.  Tortoises,  however,  cannot  be  kept,  except 
in  mild  situations,  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  for  they  are  very 
impatient  of  cold.  The  tree  firog,  which  feeds  on  flies,  might  be  kept  in 
cages,  or  at  liberty,  in  green-houses  and  vineries ;  either  merely  as  an  oina- 
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Manly  v  to  deitfoy  the  flies  and  other  inaaetf  i  and  the  large  green  frog  migbt 
Ike  kept  in  pondi,  and  fed  for  oulinary  pmpoeee,  at  it  is  in  France,  German  j, 
jmd  Italy.  Tbe  edible  snail  (HMix  pom&lia  L.)  might  be  kept,  as  it  is  near 
-  Vienna,  in  large  pits  covered  with  boards,  and  fed  with  cabbage  leaves  and 
other  vegetableai  The  river  crawfish  (^stacus  fluviiltilis)  is  not  very  common 
in  Britain,  but  it  abounds  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  particulsriy  in  the 
marshy  meadows  of  the  Vistula,  near  Warsaw.  These  fish  are  reckoned  a 
great  delicaey  on  the  Continent,  either  boiled  and  eaten  cold  like  shrimps,  or 
ftnt  into  soup*  In  England  they  are  found  in  meadows  on  the  margins  of 
Che  Trent;  and  it  might  amuse  a  curious  suburban  resident  desirous  of 
making  eacperiraents,  to  try  to  suliject  them  to  cultivation.  The  medicinal 
leech,  which  lives  chiefly  on  the  spawn  of  fish  or  of  frogs,  might  easily  be 
kept  in  snudl  ponds,  provided  care  were  taken  to  prevent  it  from  getting  to 
the  fishponds;  during  summer,  the  leeches eome  out  on  the  grass  in  search  of 
■muls  and  other  food  during  night,  and  during  winter  they  go  into  deep  water. 
Hie  olkwotm,  wherever  there  is  a  white  mulberry  tree,  or  abundance  of 
lettuces,  maybe  reared,  and  silk  produced  as  an  amusement  The  eggi, 
which  may  be  procured  in  Covent  Garden  market  in  May  and  June,  require 
to  be  hatehed  in  a  temperature  of  firam  6(f  to  80°,  on  diy  shelves,  kept  Clean 
and  well  ventilated,  and  the  worms  require  to  be  carefully  tended  and  well 
fed.  The  silk,  however,  produced  in  England,  is  of  no  value  but  as  a 
enriosity,  from  its  want  of  tenacity ;  the  thread  only  acquiring  the  necessary 
tonghnees  to  enable  it  to  be  reeled  and  spun  with  a  view  to  profit,  in  a  hot 
and  dry  climate. 

456.  The  le&'houH. — Ice  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  cellar  with  as  much  ease  as 
eoelsy  wine,  or  beer.  All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  have  the  walls  and  roof  of 
extra  Aiekness,  so  as  to  exclude  heat;  or  to  have  them  built  double,  or  bat- 
tened, and  lathed  and  plastered.  By  the  last  process,  a  vacuity  is  formed 
oompletely  round  the  sidee  and  roof  of  the  ice-chainber ;  and  a  similar  vacuity 
ahould  be  formed  under  the  flomr,  communieatrog  with  a  drain  having  a  trap, 
io  as  to  Cjimvey  away  any  water  that  may  collect  frmn  the  thawing  ef  the  ice, 
without  admitting  fresh  air  by  the  drain.  This  cellar  should  either  have 
double  doors  placed  2  or  3  feet  distant  firom  eaoh  other ;  or,  when  the  ice  is 
put  in,  an  ample  space  should  be  left  between  it  and  the  door,  in  order  to 
sdlow  room  lor  a  large  quantity  of  straw,  to  serve  as  a  nonconducting  medium 
to  the  heat  that  wovdd  otherwise  pass  through  the  chinks  of  the  door.  In 
filling  an  ice-oellar,  the  ice,  having  been  first  collected  and  laid  down  near  it, 
ia  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  then  pounded  till  it  becomes  a  powder  com- 
poeed  of  particles  not  lai^er  than  those  of  sand  or  coarse  salt.  It  is  then 
carried  into  the  cellar,  and  laid  up  in  a  hesp,  beating  each  layer  as  depo- 
sited, so  ae  to  form  the  whole  into  a  compact  msss,  and  occasionally  sprink- 
ling a  little  water  over  it,  in  order  to  consolidate  it  An  improved  method 
consbte  in  using  water  impregnated  with  salt,  by  dissolving  10  lbs.  of  common 
salt  in  10  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  pouring  it  on  the  ice  tiirough  a  common 
garden  watering-pot,  every  2  or  3  feet  in  thickness,  as  the  cellar  is  filling. 
The  ice,  in  cdlars  filled  in  tins  manner,  will  be  found  when  opened  in  sum- 
mer, to  consist  of  one  solid  mass  of  ice,  which  cannot  be  broken  without  the 
pickaxe.  It  will  keep  much  longer  without  thawing  in  the  cellar,  and  also 
much  longer  when  exposed  to  the  open  air;  because  salt  water,  and  conse- 
quently salted  iOe,  has  a  mndli  less  capacity  for  heat  than  fresh  water  or  fresh 
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ice.  Tbis  mode  of  keeping  ice  was  first  adopted  by  BCr.  J)unes  Toang;  | 
dener  at  Willford  House,  Nottinghamshire.  He  was  induced  to  tiy  it,  T 
the  icehouse  there  was  placed  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  the  sun  shilling  ob 
it  from  rising  to  setting.  Before  the  use  of  salt,  it  was  found  impoaaiUe  to 
keep  the  ice  above  a  year;  but,  afterwards,  it  was  kept  three  years^  and  the 
last  of  it  was  found  to  be  as  good  as  the  first 

456.  The  tee-cellar, — ^The  cool  temperature  by  which  the  ice  must  be  env- 
rounded,  to  make  it  keep,  has  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  niches  or  akdvcs 
within  the  ice-house,  or  in  the  passage  leading  to  it,  for  keeping  artides  oool 
in  the  summer  season.  This  has  been  tried  with  great  succesB  in  the  cnae  of 
common  ice-houses ;  and  it  would  in  all  probabifity  succeed  in  Ae  eaae  of 
ice-cellars,  though  the  difficulty  in  this  last  case  would  perhaps  be  ineresaed 
IVom  the  want  of  ventilation.  We  have  already,  in  tins  work,  expressed  oar 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  the  place  for  keeping  the 
ice  connected  with  the  dwelling-house,  either  as  a  eellar  under-  the  living- 
rooms,  or  as  a  cellar  under  some  of  the  out-door  offices,  and 'to  place  it  under 
the  care  of  the  butler,  than  to  foim  it  in  the  park  or  pleasiire-groundsp  nad 
place  it  under  the  care  of  the  gardener.  However,  as  the  common  preju- 
dice is  in  favour  of  ice-houses  built  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  open  groanda, 
we  shall  here  describe  one  of  these  formed  according  to  the  b^t  principles. 

457.  Out-cf'door  iee-hmuei. — Where  the  soil  is  wet,  and  does  not  admit  of 
underground  drainage,  the  icehouse  may  be  constructed  above  the  natural 
surface,  and  afterwards  surrounded  and  covered  with  a  mound  of  earth ;  it 
being  farther  protected  from  the  heat  by  trees  or  shrubs,  or  what  is  perhapa 
preferable  to  either,  by  a  covering  of  giant  ivy.  The  common  form  of  oat- 
door  ice-houses  is  an  inverted  cone,  and  the  supposed  advantage  of  this  femi 
is,  that  as  part  of  the  ice  thaws,  the  remainder  slides  down  the  sides  of  the 
cone,  and  still  keeps  in  one  compact  body.  This  is  no  doubt  true ;  hot  the 
advantage  by  no  means  compensates  for  the  difficulty  of  constructing  an  ice- 
house in  the  conical  form.  A  plain  square  room,  with  double  side  walla,  say 
a  foot  apart,  a  double  arch  over,  and  a  double  floor  under,  which  can  be  boilt 
with  the  same  ease  as  any  common  cellar,  wUl,  all  other  circumstances  being 
alike  favourable,  keep  the  ice  as  long  as  any  conical  form  whatever.  Where 
there  is  a  doubt  of  being  able  to  exclude  the  heat,  treble  walls,  roo(  and 
floor  may  be  resorted  to ;  and  the  entrance,  which  should  always  be  three  or 
four  yards  in  length,  instead  of  being  straight,  may  be  made  crooked,  with  a 
door  at  each  turn.  The  space  between  at  least  two  of  the  doraa  should 
always  be  filled  with  straw ;  and,  to  render  the  removal  of  this  straw  easy, 
when  there  was  occasion  to  pass  from  the  outer  door  to  the  iee,  it  might  be 
put  into  two  or  more  canvass  bags,  like  immense  cushions,  which  might  he 
hooked  to  the  ceiling  and  the  sides,  so  as  to  close  up  every  interstioe.  The 
space  between  the  second  and  third  doors  may  be  widened,  and  fitted  up 
with  shelves  for  holding  articles  which  require  to  be  kept  cool,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree  as  if  they  were  placed  in  the  ice-house.  Fig.  219.  is  a  section, 
and  fy.  220.  a  ground  plan,  of  an  ice-house  on  the  inverted  cone  principle, 
but  of  an  improved  construction.  This  form,  as  usually  employed  in  English 
country  seats,  frequently  fails  in  keeping  the  ice,  from  not  having  double 
walls  and  double  or  treble  doors,  or  from  imperfect  drainage;  but  the  plan 
now  submitted  is  free  from  these  defects,  and  will  keep  ice  throughout  the 
year  in  any  climate,  if  covered  with  a  sufficient  thickness  4>f  earth  or  straw. 
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In  this  des%n,  a  is  the  well  or 
cellar  for  the  ice;  h,  h  drain 
4rom  its  bottom,  for  carrying 
off  such  water  as  may  be  pro- 
•duced  by  the  gradual  thawing 
of  the  ice;  e,  a  trap  in  this 
drain  to  prevent  the  external 
air  from  oommunieating  with 
that  of  the  iee-hoose;  and  d^  a 
leaden  pipe  j&om  this  trap,  con- 
nected with  a  small  pmnp  at  e. 
The  object  of  this  pump  is  to 


allow  of  making  use,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  of  the  very  cold  water  pro- 
duced by  the  thawing  of  the  ice,  either  for  cooling  wines  or  water ;  and  in  order 
that  there  may  always  be  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  water  produced  by  the 
melted  ice  in  the  trap,  it  may  be  made  of  considerable  sixe,  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
reservoir  or  well.  This  water  would  be  very  nearly  as  cold  as  the  ice,  and  might 
be  used  for  all  the  same  purposes ;  while  it  would  have  the  great  advantage  of 
b^g  obtainable  immediately,  whenever  it  was  wanted,  and  with  very  little 
trcnble.  There  are  five  doors  to  this  ice-house,  at/,  ^,  A,  i,  and  Ar ;  and  a  vacuity 
<0,  one  foot  wide,  between  the  two  walls  surrounding  the  cellar,  and  covering 
the  inner  division  of  the  passage  (m).  This  passage  may  be  fitted  up  with 
■helvea,  as  a  place  for  keeping  vegetables  and  various  other  articles  of  food 
<raw  or  cooked)  fresh  during  summer.  The  cone  containing  the  ice  being 
SDpposed  to  be  under  ground,  the  natural  level  of  the  surface  is  shown  at 
«  a ;  and  the  whole  superstructure  may  be  covered  in  Britain,  to  the  depth 
of  2  or  3  feet  with  earth,  planted  with  ivy  and  surrounded  with  trees.  In 
wanner  climates  the  depth  of  earth  ought  to  be  increased  to  8  or  10  feet. 
The  siae  of  the  well  ought  also  to  be  enlarged,  and  there  might  be  even  a 
third  vacuity  round  it.  The  space  between  the  doors  t  and  k  should  be  filled 
np  by  a  barley-straw  cushion,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have  similar  cushions 
agamet  the  doors  g  and  A,  at  least  during  summer.  The  two  recesses,  o  and 
j»,  are  here  shown  only  2  ft.  in  depth ;  but,  by  making  the  walls  behind  them 
of  brick,  that  depth  may  be  increased  at  ]^easure.  It  may  also  be  observed, 
that,  in  ritoations  where  brick  is  cheaper  than  stone,  aU  the  walls  in  this 
design  may  be  built  hollow;  and  that  the  side  walls  of  the  ice-well  need  not 
be  more  than  the  width  of  a  brick  in  thickness,  the  one  wall  being  tied  into 
the  other.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that,  if  it  should  be  inconvenient  to 
cover  the  building  with  earth,  a  covering  of  straw  or  reeds,  or  even  planting 
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iyy  against  the  outaide  waUs,  and  surrounding  the  wbole  with  a  few  tree^ 
will  be  equally  efficient  in  keeping  out  the  heak  If  trees  cannot  be  planted^ 
on  account  of  the  soil,  or  of  shutting  out  any  viewi  a  slight  roof  ekvated  ob 
props  of  any  sort  will  have  the  same  effect  One  of  the  most  efiectiTe  ioe- 
houses  that  we  have  ever  seen,  was  sheltered  in  this  manner  by  a  wire  trellis^ 
covered  with  Ayrshire  roses,  honeysuckles,  clematis,  and  Virginian  creeper* 
Ice-houses  may  be  built  square  just  as  well  as  round;  and  are  at  leaa  ezpcnae, 
as  effective  above  the  surface  as  under  it  A  square  ice-^ioose  above  groimdy 
or  sunk  3  ft  into  it,  may  have  treble  hollow  floor*  formed  of  bricks  on  edge^ 
covered  with  footrtiles  or  flagstones ;  and  its  side  walls  may  be  treble  aUo^ 
and  built  of  bricks  on  edge.  To  form  the  roof,  a  9-inch  semicireular  arch 
may  be  first  thrown  on  these  walls,  and  over  this  arch  three  vacuitiea  built  df 
bricks  on  edge  and  tiles :  there  may  be  five  doors,  as  in  fig,  220. ;  and  the 
whole  may  be  covered  with  a  cone  of  earth  or  thatch  4  ft.  thick,  and  clothed 
with  giant  ivy.  In  fact,  by  the  use  of  framework,  or  a  stratum  of  loose 
stones  to  keep  the  ice  from  the  ground  and  to  allow  the  water  produced  by 
its  thawing  to  drain  away  from  it,  and  abundance  of  thatch,  ice  may  be  kept 
above  ground  just  as  easily  as  potatoes.  Ice-houses  are,  however,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  of  comparatively  little  importance,  from  the  number  of  freeaing 
machines,  refrigerators,  and  other  machines  for  making  and  keeping  ice, 
which  have  been  lately  invented. 


SECTION    III. 

TklE   SCCNBAT  OP   A   COUMTitT   MAMSION   RESIDBNCB. 

458.  General  nheerttUume, — Every  place  may  be  considered  as  produeiitf 
three  leading  impressions  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger :  that  called  fortii  by  tha 
entrance  lodge,  gates,  and  the  portion  of  the  approach  which  is  seen  throagh 
the  latter ;  that  which  is  produced  by  the  first  good  view  of  the  houses 
obtained  from  the  approach  road;  and  that  which  is  obtained  from  tha  draw^ 
ing^room  windows,  after  entering  the  house.  Tliere  are  many  howei  in 
romantic  or  other  extraordinary  situations,  to  which  these  remarks  nsay  not 
be  strictly  applicable ;  but  that  diey  are  so  to  all  country  housea  in  tmufme^ 
tively  flat  or  tame  countries,  we  think  few  persons  of  observation  wfll  doubts 
In  this  section,  therefore,  we  shall  submit  a  few  supplsmentary  observatioM 
on  each  of  these  points,  commencing  with  the  entrance  lodge  and  gatea. 

459.  The  entrancB  lodge  and  ^o^et.-^ood  sense  dictates  that  the  arehite^^ 
ture  of  the  entrance  lodge  and  gates  should  be  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
house ;  and  hence,  if  the  dwelUng^honse  and  offices  have  any  marked  cha- 
racter of  the  Roman,  Italian,  Grothic,  or  other  styles,  the  same  ought  also  to 
be  obvious  in  the  lodge.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  architecture  of  the  house 
and  offices  be  mixed,  or  anomalous,  so  may  be  that  of  the  lodge ;  or  the  lodge 
may  be  wholly  in  any  one  of  the  styles  which  is  mixed  up  with  the  others  io 
the  mansion.  Hat  in  every  case  the  lodge  ought  to  be  in  a  humbler  style 
of  design  than  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  place,  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  its  more  humble  use.  Independently  altogether  of  style,  care 
Aould  be  taken  that  the  magnitude  and  seeming  importance  of  the  lodge  be 
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not  such  as  to  raise  false  expectations  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  house ;  at  the  same  time,  no  lodge  irhatever  ought  to  he  so  small  as  to 
raise  doubts  in  the  spectator  of  its  being  a  comfortable  habitation  for  a  human 
being.  This  idea  ought  to  be  borne  constantly  in  mind,  as  well  as  those 
which  respect  style ;  for  few  things  connected  with  an  elegant  cotmtry  resi- 
dence are  more  offensive  to  a  humane  mind,  than  to  see  boxes  set  down  as 
lodges,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  square,  with  rooms  not  above 
7  ft.  high  in  the  clear.  When  this  is  the  case,  and  the  occupant  has  children, 
lie  is  sometimes  obliged  to  live  with  half  his  family  in  a  box  on  olie  side  of 
the  gate,  and  to  send  the  other  half  to  sleep  in  a  box  on  the  other  side. 

460.  GoUm. — ^Whether  a  gate  ought  to  be  of  open  work  that  may  be  seen 
through,  or  of  close  boards  so  as  to  obstruct  the  view,  is  a  question  that  has 
reference  chiefly  to  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns.  In  all  coun- 
try residences^  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  gates  being  of  open  work ;  and 
there  is  an  advantage  to  the  public  in  their  being  so,  as  it  enables  the  passing 
stranger  to  form  some  idea  of  the  place,  and  also  tends  to  ornament  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  equally  clear  that  the  gates  of  roost 
amaU  places  near  towns  ought  to  be  close ;  because  one  great  object  of  every 
country  residence  is  privacy,  and,  in  a  small  place,  without  close  gates,  pri- 
▼acy  is  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  in  residences  near  towns,  where  the 
house  forms  part  of  a  street  or  row,  and  where  the  entrance  door  is  only  a  few 
yarAi  firaoi  the  road,  an  open  gate  allows  the  servants  to  see  any  person  who 
May 'ling,  either  Irom  tiie  entrance  door  or  the  kitolien  window ;  and  thus 
enaMea  tbcm  to  avoid  losing  their  time  by  going  to  open  the  gate  for  beggam 
and  other  iatroders.  In  similar  situations,  it  is  often  convenient,  when  there 
axe  dose  gates,  to  have  a  small  grating,  with  a  sKde  witfaki,  in  ovder  to  per- 
BHt  the  servant  to  speak  to  any  person  ealHng  at  the  gate  before  opening  it 
A  doer  is  also  sometines  made  in  the  earrfage  gate,  to  ftMilitate  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  persons  without  opening  the  entire  gate.  Close  gates  may, 
also,  be  sometunes  desimble  in  point  of  effeet,  even  where  they  ^e  not 
required  to  insare  privacy.  Wherever  there  is  any  very  striking  object  wiHun 
the  grounds,  which  can  be  seen  ftom  the  entrance  gate  to  better  advantage 
than  it  can  be  ftom  any  other  situation,  then  we  should  say  that  a  close  gate 
was  desirable ;  in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  object  aHuded  to  might  not  be 
masred  to  a  stranger,  by  his  seeing  it  imperfeedy  before  he  entered  the 
grounds,  and  tints  getting  hb  iirst  impression  of  it  disfigured  by  the  bars  of 
the  open  gate.  At  Blenheim,  a  more  strikmg  view  of  the  lake  and  bridge 
than  is  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  part  of  the  grounds,  bursts  upon  the  eye 
of  the  stranger,  when  the  close  gates  at  Woodstock  are  thrown  open ;  but  if 
open  bars  were  substituted  for  these  heavy  doors,  the  spectator  would  see  the 
lake  and  bridge  first  through  them,  and  the  striking  effect,  which  now  pro- 
duces a  strong  emotion  of  admiration  and  astonislunenty  would  be  frittered 
away. 

461.  7%e  style  cf  the  entrance  gatee  ought  to  be  as  much  attended  to  as  that 
of  the  lodge.  They  ought  neither  to  be  so  plain  as  to  resemble  common  field 
gates  (see  fy,  221),  nor  so  covered  with  ornament  as  to  be  disproportionate 
to  the  style  of  the  house  (see  Jig,  222).  Whatever  style  ii  employed  in  the 
house  and  lodge,  the  lines,  forms,  and  ornaments  of  that  style  ought  alone  to 
be  employed  in  the  gates.  In  the  case  of  houses  in  the  Elizabethan,  or  in 
the  Gothic  style,  this  would  give  rise  to  many  rich  and  beautiful  designs; 
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Yeiy  different,  indeed,  from  those  cast  and  wrought  iron  pattens  manofoo- 
tured  by  wholesale,  and  set  up  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  style  of  the 
lodge  or  house  to  which  they  belong ;  but  which,  from  their  cheapness,  are 
now  so  very  generally  adopted  by  countiy  gentlemen.  The  sight  of  these 
gates,  at  the  entrance  to  a  place,  forbids  all  idea  of  taste  pervading  the 
interior  of  the  grounds.  The  great  point  for  an  artist  or  an  amateur  to  bear 
in  mind  is,  the  difference  between  a  gate  which  is  merely  to  serve  as  the 
moveable  part  of  a  fence,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  persons  and  things  to 
pass  from  one  side  of  the  fence  to  the  other,  and  a  gate  which  is  to  serve  m  a 
portal  to  a  human  residence.  The  humblest  cottage,  if  thu  idea  were  bome 
in  mind,  would  be  approached  through  a  gate  superior  in  style  of  design  to 
the  gate  or  door  into  the  adjoining  field ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
inferior  to  the  gate  of  a  farm-house.  We  shall  now  give  two  or  three  designs 
for  entrance  lodges  and  gates,  referring  those  of  our  readers  who  may  wish  to 
know  more  on  Uie  subject  to  our  Encyclopedia  of  CoUage^  Fann,  and  Fiila 
Architecture,  p.  997,  to  p.  1006. 
462.  Parker* »  ie^-acting  gate,  fig.  223,  opens  apparently  by  its  own  volition. 
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and  clotM  again  after  the  carriage  has  passed  through,  without  any  apparent 
cause.  The  effect  b  produced  by  small  plates  let  into  the  ground  at  short 
distanees  from  the  gate,  which  when  the  carriage  wheels  roll  over  them 
descend  like  a  weighing-machine,  and  act  upon  certain  levers  concealed  in  a 
trench  underground.  By  means  of  these  levers,  a  toothed  wheel  b  made  to 
revolve,  and  to  turn  a  toothed  pinion  affixed  to  the  swinging  post  or  axle  of 
tlM  gate,  and  thus  to  throw  it  open  or  close  it.    Saul's  Gate,  J^.  224,  is  con- 
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trived  to  enable  the  gate-keeper  to  open  it  without  going  out;  and  the  use  of 
it  is  partly  to  enable  old  and  infirm  people  to  be  appointed  gate-keepers,  as 
an  easy  manner  of  providing  for  them ;  and  partly  to  avoid  the  risk  often 
incurred  by  children  who  are  sent  to  open  gates,,  being  knocked  down  or 
injured  by  the  horses,  or  the  wheeb  of  Uie  carriages.  In- jS|^.  224,  g  repre- 
sents a  horizontal  shaft  placed  in  a  tunnel  made  across  the  road  directly  under 
the  gate,  working  at  one  end  on  the  heel  of  the  hanging  post  by  a  pinion  at 
A,  and  the  other  by  a  bevelled  pinion  at  t,  en  the  upright  shaft  k,    Thb  shaft 
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hu  a  pinioD  whidi  works  into  tauiAm  9iil,^m  ik»  mA  af  wbuh  is  tlM  * 
SI,  which  is  placed  in  a  coiiTetueiit  sitastioti  inside  Am  entrsoDe  k%e. 

463.  Entr4mc9  lod^es.-^F^.  225>  is  a  lodge  in  tin  old  Engiiih  ttMner, 
designed  by  £.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  and  eieented  at  Cheqners,  in  Bnckingliain- 
shire,  &e  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Frankland  RusseU,  B«rt»  The  walls  nre  eom^ 
posed  of  stone  and  flints,  both  fbnnd  on  the  spot,  the  materids  being  placed 
alternately,  so  as  to  ^rm  a  chequered  snrftece,  in  dkiieii  to  the  amme  «f  the 
place.    Tberoofisthatched  with  Kyanised  straw. 


Fig.  226.  is  the  eleralSon,  and^.  228.  the  plan,  (both  to  ateale  of  l-lMi 
of  an  inch  to  a  foot,)  of  a  Gothic  entrance  lodge  of  ^e  smallest  size,  by 
Bdward  Brigden,  Esq.,  Architect,  BdstoL  The  grannd^-plan 
consists  of  a  liting-room  (Jig.  228.  a),  with  a  large  recess  (b) 
next  tiie  road.  The  entrance  is  ^roogh  the  porch  c,  and  -d 
b  intended  for  a  scuUery ;  e  shows  a  staircase  leading  to  an 
octagonal  bedroom  over  the  whole.  "  The  most  appropriate 
material,"  says  Mr.  Brigden,  "for  the  walls  of  this  cottage^ 
would  be  flint  or  ragstone ;  the  latter  Udd  in  random  coursesy 
and  neatly  tuck-pointed,  has  a  very  good  effect.  The  dress- 
ings might  be  of  Yorkshire  stone,  or  any  other  which  would 
harmonise  with  the  colour  of  the  walL  The  same  stone  might 
be  used  for  the  gate  piers;  or,  if  magneidan  limestone  could 
be  obtained  in  sufficiently  large  blool^s,  it  would  smwer  the 
purpose  well  (it  being  properly  polished).  The  ferm  of 
these  piers  may  be  as  shown  in  Jig.  227.  I%e  roef  of  the 
lodge  may  be  covered  with  slate,  or  with  stone  tfles^  The 
flues  should  be  conveyed  to  the  centre  of  the  building ;  and  the  ehimaey  stacks, 
which  are  ornamental,  may  be  of  Austin's  artificial  stone." 

Fig.  229.  is  the  elevation,  an^Jig.  230.  the  ground  plan,  of  an  old  English 
cottage,  formed  of  wooden  framing,  raised  on  a  cydopian  substructure*  This 
cottage  was  designed  by  William  Wells,  Esq.,  and  is  erected  on  his  estate  at 
lledleaf,  in  Kent  The  cydopian  walls  are  **  formed  of  irregular  blocks  of 
sandstone,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  horizontal  or  vertical  courses. 
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The  ei^ty  as  contrasted  with 
the  numerous  straight  perpen* 
dicular  lines  formed  hy  the 
studwork  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  walk,  and  with  the  hori- 
aontal  lines  of  the  toof,  is  ex- 
ceedingly good.  The  studwork 
ii  filled  in  with  hriekwork 
plastered  over ;  the  smoothness 
and  finished  appearance  of 
which,  as  contrasted  with  the 
rudeness  of  the  cyclopian  part, 
is  forcible,  and  at  the  same 
time  pleasing.  A  great  beauty 
in  this  cottage  results  from  the 
horizontal  division  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  roof,  which  projects 

slightly  over  the  lower  part    The  chimney  top  is  massive  and  original.    The 
whole  was  executed  by  local  carpenters  and  maaens,  from  the  sketohes  •f  Mf  . 


Wells,  out  of  the  timber  and  stone  produced  by  the  estate.  The  plan  {Jig,  230.) 
shows  a  porch  (a),  kitchen  (6),  parlour  (c),  light  closet  (<Q,  pantry  (e),  and  a 
staircase  (/)  to  two  good  bed-rooms  above,  and  to  a  cdlar  under  the  parlour 
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below;  also  an  open  ihed  (g) 
for  fUel:  t  if  a  water-clotet  for 
men,  and  A  one  for  women  and 
children."  The  oven  in  the 
kitchen  ii  lufficiently  large  to 
admit  of  its  being  heated  with 
faggota.  The  roof  of  the  lodge 
is  covered  with  pantilei;  but 
in  America,  or  anj  country 
where  wood  is  cheap,  it  is,  from 
its  high  pitch,  particularly  well 
adapted  for  shingles.  Where 
stone  is  not  plentiful,  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls  may  be  of 
brick  or  mud,  on  a  foundation 
of  masonry. 

luf.  231.  b  a  design  for  a 
gate  lodge  in  a  simpler  style, 
but  very  well  adapted  for  its 
purpose. 

Fiff.  232.  is  a  gate  lodge  in 
the  Sifin  style,  which,  in  a 

hilly  situation,  backed  by  a  hanging  grove  of  larch  trees,  would  have  a 
powerftil  and  characteristic  effect 

The  following  designs,  in  the  Italian  style,  are  from  Hunt's  Pktmret^ 
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IhmetUe  ArMiectwr9  ;  a  work 
which  display*  great  tatte  in 
the  elevations,  but  not  suffi- 
cient attention  to  comfort  and 
accommodation  in  the  groimd 
plans.  These  we  have  altered 
in  the  following  figures,  to 
supply  what  we  thought  was 
wanthig  in  the  originals. 

Fig.  ^3.  shows  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  what  would  form 
a  yery  handsome  gate  lodge, 
and  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
a  gardener's  house.  The  porch 
is  seen  at  h;  e  and  e  show  an 
open  gallery  or  veranda,  em- 
bracing three  sides  of  a  school- 
room, which  is  entered  at  d, 
and  a^oining  which  there  is 
the  closet/.  The  kitchen  and 
back  kitchen  are  in  the  centre 
of  the  house,  and  require  no 
explanation ;  g  and  A  are  the 
two  principal  bed-rooms;  t  is  an  open  gallery;  and  k  a  water-closet. 

Fig,  234.  b  a  gate  lodge,  the  upper  part  of  which  forms  a  prospect  tower. 
The  gate  and  approach  road  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  right  hand,  and  the 
sleeping-rooms  to  be  over  the  arch  (under  which  there  is  a  seat),  and  in  the 
lower  tower.  Such  a  lodge  is  perhaps  suitable  for  an  entrance  gate  on  an 
eminence,  where  it  may  be  seen  from  a  great  part  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Fig*  236.,  p.  381,  shows  two  entrance  lodges,  end  the  gates  between,  designed 
by  the  late  Sir  J.  WyatviUe  for  the  entrance  from  Edensor  at  Chatsworth. 

464.  7^«  of^proacA  from  the 
lodge  to  the  entrance  front 
should  display  the  features  of 
the  grounds  through  which  it 
passes,  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage ;  or,  if  there  be  no  striking 
feature  worth  looking  at  be- 
tween the  entrance  and  the 
house,  the  road  ought  to  pass 
through  a  dense  wood  or  a 
grove.  When  it  passes  through 
open  park-like  scenery,  trees 
should  be  sprinkled  along  it, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  running  foreground, 
both  to  what  is  before,  and  to 
what  is  on  each  side ;  and  Mr. 
Giendinning  has  shown,  in  the 
Gardener's  Mmgaixme^  a  mode 
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of  doing  this,  lo  as  to  produce  variety,  and  yet  to  pnrmA  yariety  fras 
degenerating  into  ooniuaion,  ai  is  shown  in  j^«  295,  wUh  the  liat  of  tnss 

annexed. 
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465.  Theflnt  view  of  the  entrance  frmU  should,  in  general,  be  at  an  oblique 
^  angle,  in  order  tbat  two  sidee  of  the  building  may  be  seen  at  once ;  or,  at  all 
events,  that  so  much  of  two  sides  may  be  visible,  as  to  make  it  evident  that 
•  the  building  is  a  solid  mass,  and  not  a  mere  screen  wall.  Where  the  approach 
is  a  straight  avenue,  advancing  to  the  entrance  front  at  right  angles  with  it, 
a  view  showing  two  sides  of  the  house  cannot  be  obtained ;  and  the  building 
must  in  that  case  depend,  for  the  effect  it  prodaces,  on  the  height  or  breadth 
of  its  elevation,  and  on  the  circumstance  of  its  being  with  or  without  open 
porticoes,  projecting  towers,  or  wings.  There  is  no  fixed  distance,  at  which 
it  is  more  desirable  than  at  any  other,  to  see  the  entrance  front ;  but  there  is 
one  fixed  circumstance  which  especially  requires  the  attention  of  the  artist  in 
laying  out  and  planting  the  approach.  This  is,  that  tlie  first  view  of  the 
entrance  front  of  the  house  which  is  obtained  within  the  grounds  ought  to 
•how  it  as  the  leading  feature  of  the  landscape,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  the  best 
▼kw  of  the  entrance  front  that  can  be  anywhere  obtained.  Before  entering 
the  lodge  gates,  if  the  hoosa  ba  aean  at  idl,  it  baa  no  right  to  appear  other- 
"wbe  than  as  a  feature  among  edier  features  of  the  general  scenery  of  the 
country ;  but,  within  the  lod^  the  iMmse  is  the  main  object  of  attraction,  to 
which  everything  else  ought  to  be  kept^  sabonHnate. 

466.  In  iUuatiom  near  the  sea  it  ianeeasmy  to  plant  a  thick  belt,  to  shelter  the 
gardens  from  the  effects  of  the  sea*breeie ;  as  on  the  east  coast  of  both  England 
and  Scotiand  the  trees  are  frequently  cut  in  a  sloping  direction,  as*  shown  in 
fy.  237.  The  trees  that  stand  best  in  these  situations  are  the  beech,  and  the 
pinaster,  and  tiie  shrubs  that  bear  the  sea  best  are  the  privet  and  the  tamarisk. 
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467.  The  view  from  the  drawinff-room  window, — Having  entered  the  house, 
and  been  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  the  greatest  impression  made  on 
the  stranger  ought  to  be  by  the  view  which  he  sees  from  its  windows.  This 
should  be  the  most  striking  and  the  meet  beautifU  view  or  prospect  which  the 
place  affords,    hi  order  to  be  striking,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  considerably 
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^ifibrent  iroiii  any  Tiewt  obtained  between  the  lodge  and  the  entrance  front. 
The  beauty  which  It  exhibits  may  be  of  different  kindi :  it  may  be  grand  from 
the  extent  of  prospect ;  bold  and  abrupt  from  the  strong  contrast  and  irre- 
gularity of  its  outlines ;  or  it  may  be  simply  beautiful  as  a  home  view,  from 
the  undulations  of  its  surface,  the  smoothness  of  its  green  turf,  and  the 
faixariance  of  its  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  One  of  the  most  common  modes 
of  producing  a  striking  view  from  the  drawing-room  windows  of  a  house  in  a 
flat  country  is,  by  having  the  living-room  floor  of  the  house  on  a  level  of 
10  or  12  feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  by  ascending  to 
this  level  on  the  entrance  front,  not  rapidly  by  a  ramp  or  by  steps,  but 
gradually  and  insensibly  by  artificially  raising  the  general  surface,  so  as  to 
gire  the  house,  on  the  entrance  front,  the  appearance  of  standing  on  a  natural 
knoll ;  and  to  prevent  the  stranger  from  suspecting  that  the  ground  on  the 
lawn  front  is  not  on  the  same  level  as  that  on  the  entrance  front.  When  he 
reaches  the  drawing-room,  therefore,  and  looks  down  on  the  lawn,  the  effect 
of  the  scenery  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  commanding  situation  in  which 
he  finds  himself  so  unexpectedly  placed. 

468*  The  lawn. — As  circumstances  which  seldom  fail  of  producing  beauty 
in  the  view,  we  may  mention  extreme  smoothness  and  high  polish  in  the 
lawn,  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  being  allowed  to  recline  on  the 
ground,  which  shows  that  no  cattle  are  introduced  there ;  extent  in  every 
direction,  but  more  particularly  in  the  front,  which  prevents  the  idea 
occarring  of  confinement  and  limited  property ;  irregularity  in  the  boundary 
to  the  lawn,  produced  by  scattered  trees  and  bushes,  creating  variety  and 
intricacy,  which  detain  the  eye  and  excite  the  imagination ;  and  an  architec- 
tural foreground,  immediately  below  the  windows  of  the  house,  which  serves 
to  connect  and  harmonise  it  with  the  grounds.  We  do  not  here  mention  the 
flower-garden,  which  is  often  placed  on  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  because 
it  may  be  sometimes  desirable  to  have  one  in  that  situation  and  sometimes 
not ;  but  the  above  requisites  can  seldom  be  dispensed  with.  One  of  the 
most  common  faults  in  the  view  from  the  drawing-room  front  of  the  house  is, 
want  of  breadth  in  the  foreground,  (see  fig,  238.)  This  commonly  arises  from 
too  many  objects  being  placed  there ;  from  these  being  too  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole ;  or  from  a  clump,  a  walk,  a  pond,  a  tree,  or  some 
other  object  being  placed  exactly  in  die  middle.  A  second  fault,  very 
commonly  met  with  is,  want  of  proportion  between  the  foreground  and  the 
distance.  Perhaps  the  foreground  may  be  covered  immediately  in  front  of 
the  windows  with  beds  of  flowers  or  of  shrubs,  which  may  occupy  too  large  a 
>paoe,  or  which  may  have  grown  so  high  as  to  shot  out  great  part  of  the 
Buddie  distance ;  or,  in  contradistinction  to  this,  there  may  be  no  effective 
object  in  the  foreground  at  all,  when  of  course  it  will  be  overwhelmed  l^y  the 
luge  proportion  of  the  view  occupied  by  the  distant  scenery. 

By  effective  object  we  mean  the  ardiitectural  appendages  of  the  house, 
flower-beds,  shrubs,  or  any  other  objects  which  rise  up  from  the  surface,  and 
produce  shade ;  which,  as  every  one  who  has  ever  drawn  a  landscape  on 
?Bper  knows,  is  essentially  necessary  to  a  foreground;  and  hence,  when 
vtitts  have  nothing  in  nature  which  diey  can  copy  into  the  foreground,  they 
introduce  the  shadows  of  supposed  clouds,  or  other  objects,  or  human  figures 
or  animals,  as  in  the  view  shown  in^.  239. :  which  view,  without  the  horse- 
men and  their  dogs,  would  be  nothing;  while  with  them  it  is  an  absurdity, 
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as  the  walk  in  the  foreground,  on  which  the  horsemen  are,  ii  that  on  the 
lawn  front  of  Wimbledon  House,  and  is  never  used  but  for  fool-pasaengefs. 


VI RW    FROM    THE    LAWN 


Vitwfrom  th€  Buiranee  Porlieo  of  Kenwood. 


Ifi  fy.  240.9  which  is  a  view  from  the  entrance  portico  of  the  mansion  at 
Kenwood,  by  £.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  the  figure  i^i  introduced  with  more  pifo- 
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priety ;  aa  it  is  in  the  proper  walk,  and  does  not  attract  too  much  attention 
from  the  noble  oak-trees  in  the  back  ground. 

A  third  fault,  and  one  almost  as  common  as  the  two  that  hare  been 
mentioned,  is,  want  of  harmonj  between  the  foreground  and  the  distant 
scenery ;  not  in  point  of  extent,  but  in  point  of  style,  or  of  ornament  Thus 
we  sometimes  find  an  extensive  lawn  in  the  front  of  the  house,  which  is  con- 
tinued in  the  same  style  of  smoothness  and  high  keeping  till  it  terminates 
abruptly  on  a  common,  or  in  the  hedgerow  of  a  corn-field,  or  an  extaisKre 
wood,  or  some  other  uniform  surface  or  mass  of  similar  or  greater  exte&l  th4n 
itself.  Perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  faults  in  the  views  from  a  oovmtry 
residence,  next  to  want  of  breadth  in  the  foreground,  is,  the  monots^j  or 
deformity  of  the  lines  and  shapes  produced  by  hedgerows  and  plantatioas  in 
the  middle  or  third  distance.  When  these  fiiults  are  in  the  grounds  of  an 
adjoining  proprietor,  they  of  course  may  be  considered  as  beyond  the  i 
of  correction  ;  but  in  this  case  they  are  frequently  at  such  a  distanes  1 
the  eye  as  to  be  inconspicuous,  or  to  admit  of  being  somewhat  disguised  fagr  a 
few  trees  in  the  foreground.  There  are  certain  faults  of  this  kind  peculiar  to 
every  style  of  country.  In  some  parts  of  Middlesex  we  have  a  monotony  of 
hedges  and  pollard  trees,  with  a  total  absence  of  ploughed  fields.  In  aoiae 
parts  of  Kent  we  have  ploughed  fields,  with  a  total  absence  of  pasture  ;  and, 
in  many  parts  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  we  have  the  beautifiil  slopes  of  the 
hills  cut  across  by  stone  walls,  hedges,  or  belts  of  plantation,  thus  abniptfy 
separating  the  arable  plains  firom  the  hill  pasture.  To  overcome  or  to  miti- 
gate difficulties  of  this  kind,  is  one  of  the  most  common  purposes  for  which  a 
landscape-gardener  is  employed ;  and,  as  our  friend  Mr.  Nesfield  particularly 
excels  in  this  department  of  his  profession,  we  shall,  with  his  permiaaion, 
give  an  example  which  recently  occurred  in  his  practice. 

Fig.  241.  shows  the  outline  of  a  range  of  distant  scenery,  from  the  drawing- 
room  front  of  a  suburban  residence  near  Stafford.  On  the  hill  which 
forms  the  distance,  there  is  a  long  belt  or  plantation,  running  most  ofiensirely 
parallel  to  its  ridge ;  and  swelled  out  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  a  dump- 
like  protuberance  there.  This  clump  was  made  to  conceal  a  high  broken 
bank  of  rock,  which  was  considered  by  the  planter,  or  his  employer,  as  an 
object  that  ought  to  be  shut  out;  probably,  because  it  was  neither  productive 
of  grass  or  trees  :  for  persons  who  have  no  idea  of  the  enjoyments  of  taste, 
can  see  no  beauty  in  anything  that  is  not  applicable  to  common  purposes  of 
utility.  This  plantation  is  shown  surrounded  by  a  thorn  hedge,  which, 
having  been  long  left  uncut,  has  attained  a  great  height,  and  thereby  renders 
the  outline  of  the  plantations  as  conspicuous  and  hard  as  possible.  The 
outline  atp  indicates  the  slope  of  the  hill  descending  from  the  back  of  the 
belt ;  and  the  line  at  w  shows  a  portion  of  a  more  distant  ridge,  which,  it  is 
proposed,  partially  to  plant ;  in  order,  by  the  contrast  of  the  trees  with  the 
line  of  the  unplanted  ground  at|7,  to  render  the  ridge  more  conspicuous  to 
the  eye.  By  planting  this  distant  ridge,  a  mass  will  be  produced,  which  will 
appear  to  retire  behind  the  belt,  and  thus  increase  the  perspective  efibct,  and 
raise  in  the  imagination  the  idea  of  this  plantation  extending  beyond  the 
other,  and  even  down  the  other  side  of  the  ridge.  Aty  are  high  and  very 
conspicuous  thorn  hedges.  At  x  x  are  single  thorn  trees,  which  were  part  of 
some  hedge-^ow  lines  that  marked  the  outlines  of  former  fields ;  which,  by 
taking  out  some,  and  adding  others,  may  be  thrown  into  ornamental  groups. 
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Fig.  242.  shows  the  same  view  as  proposed  to  be  altered.  In  this  Tiew, 
a  shows  the  steep  rocky  bank  as  it  will  appear  when  the  trees  are  cut  away ; 
by  patches  of  furze,  left  for  the  encouragement  of  game,  at  the  request  of  iJie 
proprietor ;  c,  a  conical  hill  rising  in  front  of  the  more  distant  ridg«f  d.  As 
in  this  scene,  as  it  actually  exists,  there  are  numerous  trees  of  transplantable 
size,  of  thorns,  horsechestnuts,  limes,  elms,  and  sycamores,  all  very  favour- 
ably circumstanced  for  removal,  most  of  the  additional  outstanding  treei  in 
groups,  shown  in^^.  241.,  may  be  transplanted  from  one  part  of  the  grounds 
to  another,  so  as  to  produce  immediate  effect  at  comparatively  little  expense. 

469.  The  Connexion  of  the  House  icrtM  the  Grounds, — It  is  allowed  by  all 
authors  who  have  written  on  landscape-gardening,  since  the  days  of  Uvedale 
Price,  that  the  want  of  artistical  connexion  between  the  house  and  the  grounds 
is  the  most  glaring  defect  in  English  country  residences.  Houses  are  very 
generally  seen  rising  abruptly  firom  a  surface  of  naked  gravel  or  turf,  or  par- 
tially disguised  by  a  few  trees  or  shrubs,  accompanied  perhaps  on  the  lawn 
front  by  some  flower-beds.  The  offices  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  the 
green-house  or  some  other  projection  at  the  other,  are  commonly  half  or 
entirely  hidden  by  masses  of  plantation,  so  that  nothing  is  seen  of  the  main 
body  of  the  edifice  but  the  two  fronts ;  and  even  these  have  their  architee- 
tural  effect  often  greatly  injured  by  single  trees  immediately  before  them. 
The  principal  circumstance  which  has  led  to  the  want  of  connexion  between 
the  house  and  grounds  in  English  residences  is,  the  sudden  and  inconsiderate 
revolution  introduced  by  the  modem  system  of  landscape-gardening;  by 
which  all  the  ancient  terraces  and  mural  barriers  were  indiscriminately  swefit 
away,  in  order  to  give  place  to  the  characteristic  features  of  the  new  style, 
viz.,  the  undulating  surface,  and  apparently  unlimited  extent  of  smooth  lawn, 
the  winding  approach- road,  and  the  ha!  ha!  ditch,  or  the  invisible  wire 
railing,  which  separates  the  lawn  from  the  park.  The  powerful  influenee 
of  novelty  rendered  this  arrangement  satisfactory  at  the  time;  but,  after 
a  certain  period  had  elapsed,  the  incongruity  of  so  much  art  being  found  in 
juxta-position  with  what  was  avowedly  simple  nature,  was  f^lt  to  be  absurd. 
Attempts  were  now  made  to  connect  the  house  with  the  grounds  by  means 
of  trees,  partly  scattered  round  it,  close  up  to  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
partly  in  masses  of  close  plantation.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  the  trees 
and  shrubs  having  grown  up,  this  also  was  found  an  unsatisfactory  mode;  die 
trees  obstructing  the  views  of  the  surrounding  landscape  from  the  house,  and 
of  the  house  from  the  surrounding  landscape ;  and,  besides,  rendering  the 
house  gloomy  and  damp  within.  It  was  now  felt  that  it  was  not  only  neces- 
sary to  connect  the  house  with  the  grounds,  but  to  connect  it  in  a  harmonious 
manner ;  and,  instead  of  bringing  the  two  extremes  of  highly  refined  archi- 
tecture and  simple  nature  in  immediate  contact,  by  planting  trees  close  to 
the  house,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  introduce,  as  a  medium  between  the 
trees  and  the  architecture,  certain  architectural  appendages,  either  useful  or 
ornamental ;  and  gradually  to  unite  these  with  the  woody  scenery  of  the 
p'ace.  The  most  general  appendage  of  this  sort,  and  one  which  is  applicable 
to  the  smallest  houses  as  well  as  the  largest,  and  which,  in  our  opinion, 
scarcely  any  country  house  ought  to  be  without,  is  a  plinth  round  the  outside 
wall,  from  which  the  walh  of  the  house  should  appear  to  rise.  This  plinth, 
on  the  smallest  and  simplest  scale,  may  be  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  projecting 
from  2  in.  to  4  in.,  and  be  continued  round  the  house :  beyond  this  there  may 
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be  a  platform  6  or  8  feet  wide  of  gravel,  from  18  in.  to  2  it  higher  than  the 
■unrounding  surface,  and  hounded  by  a  slope  of  turf  at  an  angle  of  45^ 
Opposite  the  entrance- door,  this  platform  may  be  ascended  to  by  three  stone 
or  brick  steps,  in  the  slope ;  and  there  may  be  similar  steps  descending  to  the 
lawn  on  the  pleasure-ground  front  In  the  case  of  houses  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  platform  may  be  much  wider ;  and,  instead  of  being  laid  with  girayel,  it 
may  be  paved  with  flagstones ;  for  the  slope  covered  with  turf,  a  low  wall 
may  be  substituted  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  or  other  ornamental  open- 
work. The  flight  of  steps  may  also  have  side  or  spandril  walls,  appropriately 
finished  and  decorated.  In  the  case  of  some  houses,  in  particular  situations, 
there  may  be  a  second  terrace  or  platform  exterior  to  the  first,  on  a  lower 
level,  and  considerably  broader.  The  walk  on  this  second  platform  may  be 
of  gravel,  and  there  may  be  a  strip  of  turf  between  it  and  the  first  platform, 
which  may  be  ornamented  with  shrubs  or  flowers,  or  it  may  be  without  these, 
according  to  circumstances.  On  the  outside  of  the  gravel  walk,  the  lawn 
may  extend  indefinitely,  and  may  either  terminate  in  an  architectural  boun- 
daiy  at  a  few  yards'  distance,  or  it  may  extend  to  an  ha !  ha !  or  to  a  wire 
fence,  the  situation  of  which  is  not  observable  from  the  house.  In  short, 
while  the  first  platform  is  in  width  and  character  chiefly  influenced  by  the 
magnitude  and  style  of  the  house,  the  outer  or  lower  one  ought  to  be  jointly 
influenced  by  the  style  of  the  house,  and  the  natural  character  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Where  the  character  of  the  surface  is  at  all  marked  by  bold 
undulations,  steep  slopes,  or  abrupt  transitions,  these  features  ought  to 
influence  the  lower  platform  more  than  the  character  of  the  mansion ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  where  the  grounds  are  comparatively  flat,  then  the  character 
of  the  outer  or  lower  platform  should  partake  of  that  feature  in  the  scenery 
which  is  the  most  conspicuous,  and  which  of  course  will  be  the  house.  Plat- 
forms or  terraces,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  form  the  groundwork  of  the 
appendages  to  a  house  in  the  country.  The  appendages  themselves  are 
various,  as,  independently  of  the  offices,  which,  we  contend,  ought  to  be  only 
partially  and  not  wholly  concealed,  there  are  the  green-houses  or  conserva- 
tories, architectural  seats  or  loggias,  covered  or  open ;  seats  arranged  so  aa 
to  be  covered  from  the  rain,  fig,  243 ;  con- 
necting verandas,  sun-dials,  vases  for  flow-  ^^^ 
ers,  basins  for  fountains,  architectural 
baskets,  and  other  mural  compartments  for 
plants  or  flowers ;  and  various  other  similar 
objects.  In  the  management  of  these  ap- 
pendages, an  artist,  without  some  invention 
and  good  taste,  wiU  be  greatly  at  a  loss; 
and  therefore  the  proprietor  of  a  house 
already  built,  who  wishes  to  harmonise  it  with  the  grounds,  should  consider 
well  on  whose  advice  he  acts.  A  mere  architect  is  no  more  competent  to 
advise  in  such  a  case,  than  a  mere  gardener  or  a  mere  landscape-painter. 
It  must  be  a  person  who  has  directed  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
who  unites  the  knowledge  oi  the  architect,  as  far  at  least  as  the  exterior  of 
the  buildings  is  concerned,  with  that  knowledge  of  composition  of  general 
•eenery  which  is  necessarily  possessed  by  the  landscape-painter,  and  a  con- 
siderable share  of  that  knowledge  of  cultivation  which  is  essential  to  the 
gardener. 
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470.  GfUoB   and 
Most'houMii  ar«  very 
•greeable    additions 
to    pleasure-ground 
scenery  in  a  large 
place;  but  they  re- 
quire to  be  managed 
with  skill  to  produce 
a  good  effect.   When 
it   is  practicable    a 
preparation     should 
be  made  for  a  grotto 
by  psssing  through 
rocky  scenery,  and 
gradually    descend- 
ing, till  the  path  be- 
comes a  mere  passage  between  rocks,  and  these  rocks  appear  to  form  them- 
selves into  the  entrance  to  the  grotto.     As  this  plan,  however,  is  not  only 
very  expensive,  but  requires  considerable  space,  in  most  cases  it  is  judged 
sufficient  to  have  merely  a 
kind  of  summer'-house,  like 
that  shown  in  fi^.  244.,  to 
mark  the  entrance ;  or  an 
outway  as  shown   in  Jig. 
£45.  to  lead  to  it. 

471.  Moss -houses  are 
built  with  a  framework  of 
wood,  as  shown  in^^.  246., 
which  is  the  ground  plan  of 
a  most-house,  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Toward, 
in  the  flower -garden  of 
Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  at 
Bagshot'park.  The  form  is 
an  irregular  heptagon  (Jig. 
247.),  with  a  Gothic  portico 
in  front,  supported  on  rustic 
pillars.  The  ceiling  of  the 
portico  is  inlaid  with  moss  of  various  colours,  representing  a  star  and 
diamonds,  as  shown  in  Jig,  248.,  with  a  cornice  of  pinaster  cones.  The  floor 
under  the  portico  is  a  copy  of  the  ceiling  in  different  colotured  elUptieal- 
shaped  stones  of  a  small  size.  On  each  side  of  the  doorway  are  panels 
fmrmed  in  the  rustic  style  with  different  coloured  woods.  The  entrance  into 
the  house  is  Gothic ;  opposite  to  which  are  two  Gothic  windows,  with  ttakied 
glass  of  various  colours ;  under  these  are  four  square  panels,  with  a  large 
diamond  in  the  centre  of  each,  all  formed  with  moss.  Along  the  sides, 
between  the  doorway  and  the  windows,  are  seats  (/^.  246,  a)  made  of  stained 
cherry-tree :  above  these  is  a  skirting  of  rustic  wood  18  in.  deep  (see  /  in^. 
249.),  the  surbase  of  which  projects  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  beyond  the 
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Oioimd  plan  of  the  moia-houie  and  poxtieo:  a  at  the  nata. 


mois,  to  prevent  tbe  back  from  brushing  against  it.  Each  side  above  the  skirt- 
ing is  divided  into  four  square  panels  (see  fy.  249.)i  and  these  into  a  succe*- 
sion  of  squares  (k).  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  Gothic  entrance  is  an  oblong 
panel,  with  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the  most  conunon  species  of  moss 
arranged  in  horizontal  stripes.  In  the  spangles  over  the  doorway,  are 
upwards  of  sixty  species  of  moss  and  lichens,  such  as  are  too  diminutive  in 
growth  to  be  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  work.  The  whole  of  the 
above  have  been  collected  in  and  about  this  neighbourhood.  Over  the  seats 
and  windows  are  three  horizontal  pieces,  on  a  level  with  the  ceiling  of  the 
portico,  with  various  devices.  (Jig.  250.  c,  n,  and  k.)  These  pieces  serve  as 
a  kind  of  plancier  to  the  inner  roof,  which  is  a  common  span,  with  a  gable 
end  over  the  entrance,  on  which  is  represented  the  elevation  of  the  building. 
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Section  of  the  moM-houie  firom  front  to  back,  showing  the  interior  «nd  exterior  rooA. 

The  opposite  end  is  hipped  in,  and  has  the  figure  of  the  English  crown.  The 
whole  of  this  design  is  executed  in  partj-coloured  moss.    The  ceiling  of  the 
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Section  of  the  mots-houie  from  right  to  left,  showing  the  letti  and  the  inner  and  the  outer  rooi; 

with  gntten,  See, 

span  part  of  the  roof  is  inlaid  with  light> coloured  mosses,  in  the  form  d 
diamonds. 
All  the  styles,  rails,  and  munnions  of  the  panels  are  formed  with  Cendmyce 
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ntngifeiina  (or  reindeer  lichen),  whieh  grows  in  great  a'bundanee  on  Bagiliot 
Heath.  The  ridge  of  the  outer  roof  it  ahoat  4  ft.  in  length,  with  six  hips 
and  projecting  eaves ;  the  plander  is  of  rough  hark,  and  the  fascia  of  pinaster 
cones,  within  which  is  a  gutter  to  carry  the  water  to  the  hack  part  of  the 
huilding. 

It  may  he  remarked,  that,  had  the  whole  structure  heen  one  foot  higher,  it 
would  have  appeared  to  much  greater  advantage  :  the  walls  are  harely  7  ft., 
and  they  ought  to  have  been  nearly  8  ft.  in  height. 

Fig.  251.  is  an  elevation  of  the  moss-house,  showing  the  situation  of  the 
window,  the  seats,  the  outer  cornice  of  pine  cones,  floor  of  the  portico,  &c., 
mentioned  above. 

Fig.  246.  shows  the  ground  plan  of  the  moss-house  and  portico ;  a  a  are 
the  seats. 

Fig.  247.  is  a  section  of  the  mosa-house  from  front  to  back,  showing  the 
interior  and  exterior  roofs. 

Fig.  248.  is  a  section  of  the  moss-house  from  right  to  left,  showing  the  seats, 
and  the  inner  and  the  outer  roof,  with  gutters,  &c. 

Fig.  249.  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  sides.  In  this  figure,  k  shows  the  dis- 
position of  the  rods 
before  the  moss  is 
introduced  between 
them ;  o  is  Cen6myce 
rangiferlna;  pyHj^ 

num  Schr6beri ;  q  is 

Dicranum  gladcum ; 

r,  ^r^um  h6mum ; 

«,  S  phdgnum  acuti- 

f51ium,  pink  var. ;  /, 

Sf  obtusifdlium;  and 

H,  ^r^m   cuspidli- 

turn.    /  is  the  rustic 

skirting    above    the 

seat;   m^  the  seat; 

and   «,   the    rustic- 
work  under  the  seat 
Fig.  250.  is  a  plan 

of  the  ceiling  to  the 

portico,  and  of  the 

horizontal  part  of  the 

ceiling  of  the  inte- 
rior.   In  this  figure, 

c  D  and  B  are  the 

horiaohtal  panels  in 

the  ceiling  of  the  in- 
terior, over  the  seats. 

The  pattcms  in  these 

pands  are  fbrmed  by 

round  rods,  as  above  described,  between  which  are  introduced  the  following 

kinds  of  moss :— 0,  Br^um  h6mum ;  h,  Cendmyce  rangiferlna ;  c,  ^h4gnum 

acntifdlium,  pink  var.;  d^  5]ph4gnum  obtusif^lium ;  e,  Dicranum  gla^cnm; 
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/,  BrfVLin  cuspid&tum ;  ^,  Hf^xmm  squarrdsum;  h,  Dlcnmum  tcc^irimn. 
The  same  letters  refer  to  the  ceiling  of  the  portico. 

The  following  is  the  method  in  which  the  work  is  performed.  The  fint 
thing  necessary,  before  commencing  operations,  is  to  have  an  even  doae- 
boarded  surface  to  work  upon ;  and  upon  this  ground  draw  wbatever  fignreiy 
forms,  or  devices  you  intend  to  represent.  The  next  thing  is  to  get  rouad 
rods,  about  half  an  inch  or  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  nearlj  of 
equal  size,  and  well  seasoned.  These  rods  are  to  be  nailed  on  agreeably  ts 
the  drawing,  about  an  inch  from  centre  to  centre,  this  being  the  avenge 
space,  though  >it  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  distance,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
cording to  the  space  allotted  for  each  sort  of  moss.  Each  speeies  •honld 
be  collected  separately,  when  perfectly  dry.  It  must  be  adjusted  by  pladng 
the  top  of  each  piece  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  cutting  off  a  part  of  tiie  loot 
end,  if  it  should  be  found  too  long.  Take  a  small  quantity  at  a  time^  and 
ram  it  in  between  the  rods  with  a  blunt  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood.    The 
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rods  act  as  a  dovetail ;  and,  if  the  moss  be  properly  rammed  in,  it  cannot  be 
pulled  out  again  without  tearing  it  to  pieces.  The  bottom  part  being  com- 
pressed between  the  rods,  the  top  expands,  and  so  completely  corers  the  rods 
that  not  a  vestige  of  them  is  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  building.  Its  evenness 
of  surface,  closeness  of  texture,  and  variety  of  colour,  give  moss  thus 
arranged  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  a  Turkey  carpet.  The  most  com- 
mon species  of  moss  adapted  for  the  purpose  are,  Cen6myce  rangiferlna,  the 
pure  white  of  which  contrasts  well  with  that  of  most  of  the  other  sorts ;  Di- 
cranum  gladcum,  whitish  green,  and  ^^um  h6mum,  yellowish  green,  these 
are  two  of  the  best,  and  quite  distinct  in  colour ;  tS^h^lgnum  acutif61ium,  the 
pink  variety,  and  S.  obtusif61ium,  yellowish  white,  form  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  others ;  ^r^m  rdseum,  pink,  B,  cuspid^tum, 
light  green,  Dicranum  tcop&rium,  deep  green.  Iff ^num  Schr^bert,  reddish. 
If,  squarrdsum,  bright  green,  are  all  good  ;  and  ff.  Idreum,  bright  green.  If. 
triquetrum,  yellow-green,  H,  (L^skea)  dendroides,  yellowish  green,  and  some 
others,  serve  to  make  a  variety. 

Fig,  252.  shows  another  mode  of  arranging  the  side  panels,  without  moss, 
and  solely  placing  hazel  rods.  Fig.  253.  shows  the  ground  plan  of  a  rustic 
summer-house,  which  may  be  built  either  with  or  without  moss ;  the  elevation 
of  which  is  shown  in  Jig.  254.  The  ground  plan  of  this  rustic  structure  has 
nine  equal  sides,  with  a  portico  all  round,  supported  on  nine  pillars,  each  of 
a  young  fir-tree,  1  ft.  in  diameter,  with  capitals  1  ft.  2  in.  square,  formed  of 
square  boards  4  in.  thick.  On  these  caps  rest  four  courses  of  rustic  planks, 
with  the  bark  on  each,  6  in.  thick,  and  perfectly  horizontal,  which  connect 
the  whole  of  the  columns,  and  support  the  rafters  of  the  projecting  roof, 
which  may  be  formed  of  heath  or  reeds,  or  of  larch,  birch,  or  oak  bark.  The 
floor  on  which  the  columns  are  placed  is  raised  on  a  base  1  ft.  high,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  gravel  walk.    The  position  and  form  of  the  seat,  which  is  made 
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of  well-seasoned  wood,  are  shown  at  a  infg,  253.    The  floor  of  the  cell  maj 
be  laid  with  flints,  pebbles,  bricks  of  different  colours^  or  with  broken  bottle% 
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with  tkeir  bottoms  upwards,  and  filled-in  with  Roman  cement  and  sea-shells. 
The  €oor  of  the  portico  may  be  paved  in  any  fanciful  manner,  with  bricks, 
or  with  small  stones  of  various  colours,  from  the  nearest  convenient  locality, 
or  fiwm  the  sea-beach«  The  rafters  are  4  in.  broad,  and  5  in.  deep ;  and,  to 
secure  them  from  wet,  they  may  be  first  covered  with  a  layer  of  dates,  and 
above  that  with  a  coat  of  heath  or  of  reeds,  9  in.  thick.  If  heath  or  reeds 
cannot  be  conveniently  procured,  chips  of  wood,  or  of  birch  or  hazel  spray, 
may  be  used  ;  and  covered,  or  not,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  party,  with 
plates  of  larch,  birch,  or  oak  bark,  laid  in  the  manner  of  slates,  with  the  outer 
surface  upwards.  If  bark  is  not  used  as  an  outer  covering,  the  materials  may 
be  Kyanised.  The  wall  of  the  cell  is  9  in.  thick,  and  consists  of  nine  upright 
poets,  on  the  in»ide  of  which  are  nailed  horizontally  (the  upper  edge  standing 
out  about  1  in.  from  the  post)  fillets  of  wood  j  in.  square,  and  1  in.  apart. 
In  the  interstices  between  the  strips,  moss  is  rammed  in  with  a  wedge-shaped 
piece  of  wood.  The  ceiling  is  formed  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  in  the 
centre  there  is  a  polygonal  star,  formed  by  moss  of  a  different  colour.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  general  surface  is  clothed  by  the  common  ground 
moss,  the  star  may  be  formed  of  the  same  moss,  dyed  by  steeping  it  in  a 
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decoction  of  logwood ;  or  of  the  white  moss  found  on  trees.  The  cornice  in 
the  inside  is  made  of  the  cones  of  the  common  Scotch  pine,  or  of  the  pinaster ; 
three  rows  being  laid  horizontally,  and  one  row  projecting  a  little  outward. 
The  door  is  made  of  rustic  work,  and  has  the  two  upper  panels  filled  in  with 
latticework  and  stained  glass,  as  are  the  two  other  windows  in  the  side  walls, 
shown  in  the  plan.  The  seat  is  formed  of  different  kinds  of  wood  with  the 
bark  taken  off,  as  shown  in  the  plan.  The  best  kinds  of  wood  to  use  for  the 
columns,  and  the  horiiontal  planks  orer  them  which  form  the  friesei  are 
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spruce,  fir,  and  larch ;  because  tbeie  retain  their  bark  a  longer  time  without 
its  decaying,  than  any  other  conunon  British  wood.  If  these  kinds  cannot  be 
procured,  then  it  b  better  to  remove  the  bark.  Structures  of  this  kind  are 
not  uacommen  in  pleasure-grounds :  that  now  described  was  erected,  some 
yeara  age,  at  Murtle,  in  Aberdeenshire,  by  Mr.  James  Alexander,  then  gar- 
dener there.  The  cost  is  chiefly  labour,  the  whole  timber  and  other  materials 
not  exceeding  in  value  5^  For  other  moss-houses,  •eefyt,  123.  and  124.,  in 
p.  214  and  p.  215. 

472.  Rudie  Work  may  often  be  introduced  with  very  good  effect  in  park 
scenery.     A  rustic  gate  and  railing  (see^.  255),  may  be  used  to  form  a 


boundary  between  the  park  and  the  pleasure-grounds ;  and  a  rustic  bridge 
{Jig.  257),  somewhat  decorated,  may  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 


dressed  ground  and  the  wild  scenery. 
A  bridge  of  this  kind,  which  is  of  very 
simple  construction,  Uiough  very  orna- 
mental, has  the  advantage  of  being  very 
earily  constructed,  by  any  vUlage  car- 
penter, of  materials  which  are  found  in 
abundance  in  every  large  park.  A  rustic 
tsble  may  be  formed  by  cutting  off  the 
head  of  a  tree,  and  fixing  the  trunk  in 
the  ground  (unless  the  tree  were  low 
enough  for  it  to  be  left  growing),  with  a 
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round  piece  of  wood  for  the  table,  u  iliowii  in  fg,  258 ;  or  by  fixing 
nnmber  of  hazel  rods  together,  as  shown  in  figt,  259.  and  260.  Rustic 
may  be  made  either  of 
rough  branchei,  nailed  or 
tied  together,  as  shown  in 
Jig,  261 . ;  or  with  a  thatched 
roof,  as  shown  in  fig.  262. ; 
or  of  hazel  rods,  neatly  fast- 
ened together,  and  formed 
into  an  elegantly  shaped 
chair  (see^.  263.).  Rustic 
stools  may  be  made  as 
shown  in  fig,  264. ;  and 
rustic  flower-stands  as 
shown  in  fig,  265. 

473.  FountavM  are  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to 
be  great  ornaments  to  gar- 
dens ;  chiefly  perhaps  from 
the  appearance  of  life  and 
motion  which  they  com- 
municate to  the  surrounding 
scenery.  Many  persons  are 
deterred  from  indulging  in 
jeti-S^eau,  or  in  some  other 
description  of  fountain,  from 
an  idea  that  they  cannot 
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be  obtained  without  great  expense,  and  without  an  immense  supply  of  water; 
but  the  heiglit  to  which  u  jet  will  rise  does  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of' 
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water  in  the  reservoir,  but  on  its  height  above  the 
surface  from  which  the  jet  rises ;  and,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  no  fountain  need  be  allowed  to  act  in  the 
night-time,  or  even  in  the  day  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  quantity  of  water  that  will  require  to  be 
raised  to  the  reservoir  is  much  less  than  at  first  sight 
will  appear  necessary.  The  greater  number  of  foun- 
tains in  suburban  gardens  are  indeed  only  played  off 
when  visitors  are  present;  and  this  can  be  effected 
with  a  very  moderate-sixed  reservoir,  and  with  no 
more  use  of  the  forcing-pump  than  may  be  necessary 
to  fin  up  the  leisure  time  of  a  house  servant,  or  a 
gardener's  labourer.  Though  no  person  will  undertake  to  erect  a  fountain 
without  employing  an  engineer,  or  a  plumber  who  possesses  skill  and 
experience  in  this  branch  of  hydraulics ;  yet  it  may  be  useful  to  state  a 
few  particulars,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  proprietor  of  a  suburban 
residence  to  judge  how  far  a  fountain  may  be  practicable  in  his  case ;  and 
to  form  some  notion  as  to  whether  the  person  whom  he  intends  employing 
to  erect  it,  has  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject  Wherever  a  fountain 
is  forced,  the  jet  may  be  made  to  rise  nearly  as  high  as  the  reservoir.  If 
the  reaervoir  be  5  ft  1  in.  above  the  level  of  the  surface  from  which  the 
jeUd*eaM  is  to  ascend,  the  jet  will  rise  5  ft.  If  the  reservoir  should  be  10  ft 
4  in.  high,  then  the  jet  will  rise  10  ft ;  and  if  it  be  51  ft.  9  in.  high,  it  will 
rise  45  ft  In  order  to  procure  a  jet  of  100  ft  in  height,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  reservoir  be  133  ft.  4  in.  high.  Now  the  jets  will  rise  at  this 
rate  relatively  to  the  reservoir,  whether  the  latter  contains  only  one  cubic 
yard  of  water,  or  10,000  cubic  yards;  all  the  difference  being,  that  in  the 
former  case  the  jet  would  not  last  longer  than  a  minute  or  two,  because  the 
cubic  yard  of  water  would  be  immediately  exhausted,  while  in  the  latter  it 
would  last  several  days.  The  next  point  which  a  person  about  to  erect  a 
fountain  would  desire  to  know  is,  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  which  is  to  convey 
the  water  from  the  reservoir  to  the  jet.  Now  this  diameter  may  be  as  large 
or  as  small  as  the  party  chooses :  it  may  be  a  foot  in  diameter,  or  it  may  be 
only  an  inch ;  but,  whatever  its  diameter  may  be,  this  condition  is  essentially 
necessary,  viz.,  that  the  orifice  from  which  the  jet  issues  shall  be  small  as 
compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  supply  pipe,  in  proportion  as  the  jet  is  to 
rise  high.  If  the  jet  is  to  rise  to  a  maximum  of  height,  that  is,  as  nearly  as 
the  nature  of  things  will  admit,  to  the  height  of  the  reservoir,  then  the  orifice 
most  not  exceed  a  fourth  part  in  diameter  of  the  orifice  of  the  conducting 
pipe.  If,  instead  of  a  foi^th  part,  the  orifice  were  made  of  the  entire  widtb 
of  the  conducting  pipe,  the  water  would  hardly  rise  above  the  surface ;  and 
this,  which  is  very  remarkable,  would  be  the  case,  whether  the  reservoir  were 
10  ft  or  100  ft  high.  Thus,  when  the  reservoir  is  10  ft  4  in.  high,  the  height 
to  which  it  is  wished  to  have  the  jet  to  rise  is  10  ft,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe  which  conveys  the  water  to  it  from  the  reservoir  is  2^  in.,  then  the 
diameter  of  the  orifice  must  not  be  larger  than  1  in.  The  following  Tables 
eontai^  upcful  data  on  this  subject  The  first  is  taken  from  Switxer's  Intra- 
dueihtf  to  a  Gentral  Syttem  of  Hydroitatiet,  &c.,  vol.  il,  p.  126.;  and  the 
second  from  the  excellent  article  on  Hydraulics  in  the  EncyeUfpadia  Briian- 
seventh  edition,  already  referred  to. 
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474.  The  pipes  that  comtey  the  waUr  from  the  reiervoir  to  the  jet  should  be 
liiM,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  a  straight  direction ;  and  that  part  which  is  under 
ground  should  be  sufficiently  deep  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  froet,  and  of  «me 
ttniform  ^ope  from  the  reiervobr  to  the  jet  In  proportion  as  the  direetion  of 
Ihe  supply  pipe  is  eircuStous,  and  the  level  irregular,  will  the  fnction  of  the 
water  be  increased  when  in  motion,  and  couseqaeBily  the  power  of  the  j«t 
diminished.  There  are  two  other  evils  which  reeult  tciok  not  laying  the  pipes 
on  a  uniform  slope:  tIe.,  that  air  will  ooUeot  in  all  the  higher  parts  of  the 
pipe,  and  mud  in  all  the  lower  parts ;  so  that,  for  each  deviation,  upwards  from 
the  uniform  slope,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  have  %  email  pipe  with  a  cock  to 
permit  the  escape  ef  ihe  air  from  time  to  time ;  and  in  the  lowest  part  of  every 
deviation  from  the  uniform  slope  downwards,  a  pipe  is  also  necessary  with  a 
cock  to  admit  of  occasionaliy,  say  once  a  year,  waahing  out  the  mud.  Few 
persons  are  aware  how  very  soon  air  collects  in  water  pipes;  or  how  nnoh 
sediment  is  deposited  by  even  tiie  purest  water ;  which  sediment  is  generally 
difficult  to  remove,  in  proportion  to  its  fineness.  We  have  known  fbontaiBB 
Ihat  in  a  very  few  months  after  they  were  put  up  have  ceased  to  act,  owing 
solely  to  the  aocumnlation  of  a^  in  their  pipes ;  and  in  other  ^aeesi,  when 
old  fountains,  afler  having  played  for  many  years,  have  ceased  to  act,  the 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  accumulation  of  air  and  sediment.    Much  i 
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migbt  be  said  on  this  subject,  u  a  matter  of  tdeiice,  but  we  truat  enough  hat 
been  advanced  to  show  the  neceMity  of  employing  a  competent  penon,  when- 
eyer  it  is  desired  to  erect  a  fountain. 

475.  I'oumtami,  as  matten  of  taste,  like  every  other  object  by  which  tbe 
fancy  is  called  into  exercise,  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  designs.    Oor  guide 


in  the  choice  of  these  must  he  principally  the  character  of  the  scenery  in 
which  the  fountain  is  to  be  placed.  In  a  Dutch,  French,  or  other  architectural 
garden,  we  see  no  objection  to  figures  of  animals  spouting  water  (seefyt.  266., 
267),  to  that  of  a  nymph  wringing  her  robe  (Jig,  269.),  or  her  hair  (Jig.  270.); 
or  to  Caiu's  very  elegant  design  (Jig,  271.).  In  an  English  garden,  however, 
where  the  scenery  around  is  not  so  decidedly  artificial,  a  simple  jet  firom  a  rock, 
or  a  group  of  shells,  as  in  the  wood  at  White  Knights  (see  Jf^.  272.) ;  or  from 
the  centre  of  a  basin,  as  at  St  Cloud  (Jig,  273.) ;  or  in  the  design  by  W.  Mason, 
Eiq.  0^.  271.).     In  this  last  design,  the  tube  from  which  the  jet  issues  is  to 
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be    considered    m    proceeding  A     '  '  ^TO 

from  a  maM  of  rock,  juit  leen 
above  the  water.  Fig,  21  A.  is  a 
▼ie  V  of  a  piece  of  rock  and  shell- 
work,  with  fountains,  which  may 
suit  a  grotto ;  fig,  275.  repre- 
sents a  globe ;  eoidfigt.  276.  and 
277.  are  fountains  combined  with 
rock-work.  These  kinds  of  foun- 
tain and  their  accompaniments 
have  no  pretensions  to  be  con- 
sidered as  artistical;  but  we  have 
given  the  designs,  as  they  may 
suit  various  situations  where  eco- 
nomy is  an  object,  and  where  an 
amateur  would  find  pleasure  in 
erecting  a  fountain  for  himself, 
with  only  the  assistance  of  his 
gardener.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  architectural  fountains 
which  are,  also,  from  their  sim- 
plicity, suitable  for  pleasure- 
groimd  scenery  in  the  modem 
style;  such  as  candelabra,  tri- 
pods, columns,  vases,  &c.  Some- 
times, also,  instead  of  a  jet,  the 
character  of  the  scene  in  which 
the  fountain  is  to  be  placed  may 

render  a  drooping,  or  cascade,  fountain  more  appropriate ;  for,  by  this  descrip- 
tion of  fountain,  grandeur  of  effect  can  be  produced  with  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  water,  and  with  much  less  height  of  reservoir,  than  in  the  case 
of  upright  jets.  Most  of  the  artificial-stone  manufacturers  and  plumbers 
have  a  great  variety  of  designs  for  fountains ;  and  the  hydraulic  ram  may 
be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Bramah,  Piccadilly,  or  a  common  forcing-pamp 
may  be  used. 

476.  Flower-gardens  differ  from  those  beds  of  flowers  which  are  often  scat- 
tered on  the  lawn,  in  front  of  a  house  (so  as  to  constitute  a  foreground  to  the 
distant  scenery),  by  forming  a  whole  of  themselves.  For  this  purpose,  a 
flower-garden  is,  or  should  be,  always  surrounded  by  some  sort  of  boundary, 
or  inclosure,  to  separate  it  from  the  general  scenery  of  the  place  to  which  it 
belongs.  This  boundary  may  be  variously  formed :  it  may  be  a  border  of 
shrubs;  a  fence  of  trelliswork,  either  as  an  espalier  or  as  an  arcade;  a 
conservative  wall ;  a  walk  covered  with  trelliswork ;  a  clipped  hedge  of  some 
kind  of  evergreen,  or  an  undipped  hedge  of  various  shrubs.  Whatever  kind 
of  boundary  is  adopted,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  it  should  not  be  so  high 
as  to  exclude  the  sun  fi-om  the  area  of  the  garden,  or  to  prevent  the  free 
circulation  of  air  round  the  plants.  What  the  suitable  height  of  the  boundary 
fence  may  be,  to  insure  the  admission  of  sun  and  air,  depends  on  the  extent 
of  the  garden,  the  elevation  or  depression  of  its  surface,  and  its  aspect ;  and,  if 
it  be  of  any  otber  form  than  a  circle  or  a  square,  whether  its  longest  diameter 
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U  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  or  of  north  and  south.  A  case  can  hardly 
occur  in  which  a  flower-garden  should  be  surrounded  by  trees :  though,  io 
very  exposed  places,  these  may  be  introduced  on  the  north,  north-east,  and 
north-west  sides;  but  this  should  be  at  the  distance  of  at  least  three  times 
their  height  from  the  boundary  fence  of  the  garden.  Nothing  contributes 
more  to  the  beauty  of  flowers  than  abundance  of  solar  light,  and  the  free 
circulation  round  them  of  air.  Even  if  trees  are  planted  only  on  the  north 
side,  but  so  near  as  to  exclude  the  free  action  of  reflected  light  from  that  side, 
the  flowers  will  be  weak  and  drawn  towards  the  sun.  All  near  fences  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  this  kind  of  etiolation,  as  any  one  may  observe  in  the 
case  of  plants  growing  on  the  south-side  of  a  common  hedge ;  and  this  etio- 
lation is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  bushy,  tufted,  or  spreading  appearance, 
which  always  accompanies  vigorous  growth  in  open  airy  situations.  The 
outline  of  the  flower-garden  should  always  be  such,  as  that  on  the  first  view 
of  the  interior  some  general  form  may  be  recognised  in  the  area ;  for  example, 
it  may  approach  to  a  circle,  to  a  broad  or  narrow  oval,  to  a  square,  to  a 
parallelogram,  or  to  a  triangle.  A  long  narrow  strip,  either  crooked  or 
straight,  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  eye ;  nor  would  a  space,  broad  in 
some  places  and  narrow  in  others,  here  straight  and  there  crooked,  afford  the 
spectator  half  so  great  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  as  he  would  experience  if  he 
recognised  some  known  and  definite  figure.  Whether  the  boundary  line  be 
regular  or  irregular  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  with  reference  to  this  end ; 
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proTid«d  there  be  ample  length  and  breadth  included  by  the  outline,  to  throw 
tbe  interior  into  tome  definite  shape,  when  seen  in  perspective. 

477.  In  tome  caaet  a  number  of  fiower- gardener  &c.,  are  thrown  together,  as 
in  the  pleasure-grounds  at  Bagshot  Park,  as  shown  in  fig,  278. ;  the  pleasure- 
grounds  are  entered  by  a  close  rustic  gate  at  a,  through  the  arbour  trellis 
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walk  5,  which  leadi  to  ^^^  275 

the  rotery  at  c,  consist- 
ing of  groups  of  dwarf 
roses  in  mosses  or  turf. 
A  garden  of  showy  her- 
baceous plants,  in  beds 
edged  with  box,  on  gra- 
vel, is  shown  at  <{.  There 
is  a  collection  of  standard 
rose-trees  at  e,  the  trees 
being  planted  singly  on 
turf,  and  intersected  by 
a  gravel  walk,  which 
leads  to  the  American 
ground  /,  planted  with 
the  choicest  rhododen- 
drons and  asaleas.  An  exotic  flower-garden  is  shown  at^,  consisting  entirely 
of  pelargonins,  fuschias  salvias,  verbenas,  and  other  half-hardy,  or  green-house 
plants,  in  beds,  or  in  baskets  of  wirework,  on  turf,  disposed  somewhat  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Hgt,  276  and  279.    There  are  covered  seats  in  the  rustic 
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style  at  h^  t,  and  k.     At  /  is  a  Dutch  garden  (Jig.  280.),  with  a  basin  and  foun- 
tain in  the  centre,  surrounded  and  intersected  by  gravel  walks,  with  twenty-foar 
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beds  on  grass,  for  growing  the  more  choice  florist*!  flowers  in  masses.  There 
ia  a  range  of  green-houses  in  the  exotic  flower-garden  g;  and  there  is  a  space 
at  OTy  for  setting  out  during  the  summer  the  greenhouse  plants  grown  in  pots ; 
II,  ia  an  avenue  leading  to  the  great  conservatory ;  o,  is  the  reserve  ground ; 
Pt  the  potting  shed ;  r,  frames  and  pits ;  «,  working  shed,  containing  difibrent 
kinds  of  tooISf  &c. ;  t,  a  grove,  containing  some  fine  specimens  of  forest-trees ; 
M,  beds  for  masses  of  flowers,  one  sort  in  each  mass ;  e,  masses  of  dahlias ; 
w,  rustic  vases  for  flowers;  jp,  walks  among  steep  banks  of  roekwork ;  y,  bridge 
to  coDvej  one  walk  over  another ;  z,  greenhouse,  with  horisontal  trellis  in 
front,  for  choice  climbing  and  creeping  plants.  Besides  these  references, 
there  are  arbours  in  different  situations,  covered  with  climbing  plants,  and 
a  nnmber  of  rustic  vases  for  oontainiog  flowers.  There  is  also  a  handsome 
architectural  orangery,  apart  firom  this  garden  in  the  wood,  which  is 
approached  by  a  nohle  avenue  at  a,  on  a  moderate  ascent ;  and  on  looking 
from  it,  ^Ye  avenues  are  seen  diverging  in  different  directions  through  the 
descending  wood,  the  under-growth  of  which  is  formed  of  rhododendrons  and 
asaleai,  like  the  woods  at  High  Gere. 

478.  Geomgtrieal  Jlawer-parden*  are  formed  of  beds,  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  regular  pattern,  and  placed  on  turf  or  gravel;  and^^.  281.  (the  flower- 
garden  at  Esholt  Hall,  Yorkshire)  will  show  the  usual  mode  of  laying  out 
a  garden  of  this  kind.  The  ground  is  nearly  on  a  level  surface,  with  a  sUght 
inclination  to  the  east,  having  a  wall  on  the  north  side,  8  ft  high,  and  100 
yards  in  length,  against  which  are  placed  different  varieties  of  China  roses, 
and  various  creepers,  and  half-hardy  shrubs.  On  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
the  garden  there  is  grass  (not  shown  on  the  plan  for  want  of  room)  to  the 
extent  of  the  wall,  on  which  are  planted  hardy  flowering  shruhs,  each  shruh 
having  a  circle  dug  round  it  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  plant;  and  these 
cirdes  are  chiefly  planted  with  early  flowering  bulbs,  as  the  crocus,  snowdrop, 
narcissus,  &c.  All  the  walks  are  gravelled,  and  the  beds  surrounded  with 
box,  which  ia  kept  very  low  by  frequent  clipping.  When  the  garden  was 
formed,  drains  were  cut  in  different  parts  of  the  ground  2  ft  below  the 
surface,  and  the  walks  made  fit>m  1  ft.  to  15  in.  deep,  and  filled  to  within 
3  in.  of  the  surface  with  broken  stones,  or  brick  rubbish ;  each  walk  acting  as 
a  drain  to  the  adjoining  bed.  There  are  small  grates  placed  in  the  walks, 
over  the  main  drains,  which  take  away  all  the  surface  water,  and  render  the 
walks  quite  dry  and  firm  to  walk  upon  in  wet  weather  or  after  a  shower  of 
rain.  The  soil  was  either  entirely  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  15  in.,  or  mixed 
with  compost  suitable  to  the  plants  intended  to  be  planted  in  each  bed ;  and 
annually  afterwards  the  beds  underwent  a  partial  renewal  of  soil,  to  suit  the 
change  of  arrangement  which  was  made  with  the  greenhouse  plants  and 
annuals ;  and,  as  the  dahlias  were  grown  every  year  in  the  same  places,  a 
quantity  of  soil  was  taken  out  entirely  where  the  plants  had  grown,  and 
replaced  with  fresh  compost  every  season.  Most  of  the  beds  have  patches  of 
bulbs,  or  low-growing  early  flowering  plants,  planted  about  6  inches  from  the 
box,  and  at  regular  distances,  according  to  size ;  and  in  the  following  list 
these  will  be  named  as  edgings  in  the  arrangement  of  each  bed  : 

l.a,Pto6iiiAMoiitaii;&,E8call6iiiartibnt,  herbMeoiis   plants.       HertMoemis    plants, 

*c;  c  croouBCS.  mowdrops.  winter  sconite,  planted  1  ft  fttxm  the  edge  of  the  bed  $ 

doTt-tootii  violets,  aoflls  blfblia,  &c..  planted  with  different  spedes  of  NiTCiasni  planted 

n«sr  to  the  edge  of  the  bed ;  o.  bulbs  j  «,  close  beUnd  erery  ftmrth  plant.    The  her- 
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B  fttm  a  fbot  to  two  fJBet  in 
height,  and  are  rartod  as  mvoh  In  each  bed 
aa  the  nomber  of  tpedes  in  the  collection 
would  allow.  Some  may  think  that  the 
beda  would  be  crowded  with  plantet  bat 
■nch  haa  not  been  the  eaae,  as  the  bolbi 
have  eUetf  done  flowering  befiore  the  her- 
baoeooe  jdanta  have  made  much  growth, 
and  the  herbaceoos  plants  are  nearly  all 
orer  before  the  dahlias  are  in  ftall  bloom ; 
whioh  airangement  has  insured  a  saocession 
of  flowen,  from  the  lint  fine  weather  In 
qpring,  until  the  ftoats  kOl  the  dahlias  in 
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JBMlf  from  JTe.  9  Iq  No,  It. 

The  beds  9, 10,  11,  and  13.  are  sererally 
planted  with  moss,  perpetnal,  and  select  de- 
eMQons  roaes,  marlEed  r;  and  dUftreni  varia- 
ties  of  herbaeeooa  pnonies,  marked  pt  with 
three  patches  of  white  lUy,  mailLed  <,  in  each 
bed. 

The  bed  numbered  9  is  edged  with  Fri- 
BUa  Ikrinbaa  and  Gentiana  sept^mflda. 

10.  Edged  with  Oentiiuia  aoadlia. 

11.  Edged  with  Qentikna  aca^Uis. 

19.  Edged  with  doable  primroeea.  As 
MOB  as  the  psDonies  have  done  flowering, 
CUna  aster  or  Bossian  stocks  are  planted 
hi  front  of  eneh  psMmy  ibr  an  antomnal 


15.  Common  China  roses^  edged  with 
•«»lcBla,orTarietiea. 

14.  IMsetterosm,trafaied<m aflat tmiis, 
ttid  edged  with  Biinthis  bysmaOis. 

16.  Common  China  roses^  edged   frith 
BepAtlea,ofTaileties. 

1«.  Koisette  rawa,  on  a  flat  trellis,  and 
«drd  with  Kosduri  botiyAdea. 
IT.  Addea  pdntka  globd«i  hi  the  eentrai 


with  snowdrops  aroond  the  plant  {  then  a 
drdeof  ICimnlas  rbsaes,  and  the  bed  edged 
with  Alpine  anrionlas. 

1».  Khhnia  latifbUa  in  the  centre,  ear- 
rounded  with  crocuses,  and  edged  wltli 
double  primrose,  and  planted  with  LobUla 
gridlis  for  the  sommer. 

19.  StanUar  to  No.  17,  with  Lobelia  grAel- 
lis  fbr  the  summer. 

SO.  Similar  to  No.  18,  with  Verbtea 
KaUndres  Ibr  the  summer. 
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B*d*  from  No.  H  to  No.  SB. 

A,  White  miea;  <i,  dahlias. 

The  beds  from  SI  to  S8  are  all  edged  with 
diftrent  vaiietlea  of  Crbcus  and  heart's- 
ease  alternately,  and  were  planted  tat  mnk- 
msr  flowering  as  follows : 

91.  Scarlet  Pelaigoniums. 

SS.  SAlTia  Grahkmi  and  8.  angnstifblia. 

SS.  Pethnia  nyctaglnifldra. 

34.  SiWia  patens. 

96.  MimulQS  oardfnkUa. 

90.  Nlerembtfrgia  phmnieea  gnrndiflbnu 

97.  Lobelia  frOgens. 

38.  Shrubby  calcedariaa. 

SO.  Bbsa  minor,  edged  with  HepAtiea, 
and  sown  with  Gilia  tricolor. 

80.  Dark  China  roses,  edged  with  Saxi- 
fraga  gnnulhta,  and  sown  with  Kaulfttssia 


81.  Seleot  China  roses,  edged  with  Sazi- 
fraga  granulkta,  and  sown  with  CoUinsia 
bicolor. 

SS.  Tea-scented  roses,  edged  with  HepA- 
tioa,  and  sown  with  Nemdphfla  inaignis 

88.  Choice  tulips  and  German  asters. 

84.    Doable    tolipa    and   Bschschdltaia 


88.   DouUe   anemonca    and  Tiasthlinis 
glabriita. 

86.  Double  anemones  and  German  asten. 

87.  Edged  with  ohoioe  heart's-ease,  and 
mixed  choice  pelaigoniums. 

88.  The  same  as  No.  87. 

80.  Edged  with  choloe  hearf  s-eaae,  and 
iplxed  with  greenhouse  plants. 

40.  The  same  aa  No.  89. 

41.  Jonquils  and  Alonsba  linebia. 

43.  Bant&ncttlus  and  Heliotrbpiam  pero- 
Tiknum. 
48.  Jonqafla  and  Ntoranb^igia  gWUHs. 
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44.  Bandneuliu  MonitlfbUa  and  Caleeo- 
UotopcndnUfltok 
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Btdi  from  N».  45  to  K§,  48. 


4S.  A  fliebiU  in  eteh  bed,  mRoanded 
with  a  drble  of  Shbithii  hfemJOis  s  and, 
naarer  the  merglii,  a  dbrole  of  dwarf  lark- 
spon ;  0*  patches  Of  Anemtae  Pnlsatflla, 
A.  apennkta,  and  other  species ;  i»  patches 
of  dlffarant  Tarieties  of  martagon  lilies; 
d,  dahlias  fbr  summer  and  antnmn  bloom. 

49.  Bolboos  Iris  and  Agaihs^a  ooBl^stls. 

50.  Bnlbons  Iris,  and  Sen^o  Aegans 
fl.pL 

il,  Tlgridia  paytaia,  edged  with  Campii^ 


ftS.   GHadidiia  peittaidans,   edged   with 


St.  Ameriean  plants^  edged  wUfa  doaUi 
primroses. 

ii.  The  same  as  Ko.  St. 

t5.  AziJea  ooednea,  edged  wifli  Gaal- 
thteia  prooombcns. 

66.  AzUea  ooooinea,  edged  with  Qa;Blflib- 
riaShilkm. 

57.  Bhodod^ndron  pdntiemn,  e4ged  wtt 
sereral  Tarieties  of  Heliinthemsm. 

tt.  Bhododi^dxQii  potitiiCDm«  edged  wiift 
Erica  herbJMiea. 

69  and  60.  Tazsa  yases,  wlileh  aore  ss 
dropping  fbuntaina  during  winter,  and  in 
the  sommer  season  with  the  jets,  ftd,  of  the 
late  Hr.  Bowland. 

61.  Seats. 

69.  Snn^lial. 

6t.  Stataes. 

64.  Vases,  which areall  derated  on  stons 
plinths,  proportioiMite  to  the  dxeof  tfaeTSse, 
and  are  filled  with  flowering  plants  dnriag 
the  I 
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479.  Omamenti  to  Jhwer-gardetu.    The  featnrea  above  enumerated  may 
be  comtidered  as  tbe  essential  materials,  or  component  parts,  of  a  flower-gar- 
den ;  and  to  them  may  be  sl^peradded  yarious  ornaments,  such  as  statoesb 
spars,  and  other  objects  of  curiosity,  natural  or  artificial;  rustic  baaketi, 
yases,  or  other  contriyanees  for  containing  plants  (seej^.  286.  to  290); 
trelliswoik,  arcades  for  climb- 
ers, open  and  covered  seats,  287 
summer-houses,  and  fountains,  njfjyi Ji  *'  *  1  ^^  ^>^^^ 
aquariums,    rockwork,     root- 
work,  grottoes,  and  grotesque 
objects;  and,  lastly,  a  green* 
house,  conservatoiy,  or  some 
other  building  for  plants.  Now, 
these  materials  and  ornaments 
being  given,  the  next  point  is 
to  lay  down  the  principles  for 
using  them  in  the  composition 
of  a  fiowef^  garden.    In  this, 
as  in  every  other  spetiies  of 
design,  the  leading  principle  is 
the  formation  of  a  whole.    For 
this  purpose,  there  must  be  a 
consistency  in  every  part,  with  referenea  to  eoltoia, 
and  also  with  reference  to  lines  and  forms.     One 
style  of  form  and  line  must  pervade  the  entire  garden. 
In  the  simplest  gardens,  curved  lines  or  straight  lines,  and  acute  angles  or 
right  angles,  may  prevail  both  in  the  ground  and  ornaments ;  but,  in  the 
more  artistical  kinds,  the  beds  and  walks  may  display  the  scrollwork  or  the 
embroidery  of  the  French  gardens.    Whatever  form  or  style  is  adopted  aa  the 
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288  groundwork  of  tlie  gar-  289 

den,  that  k,  ai  the  sbap« 

of  the  bedi  and  walks, 

that  form  or  style  moat 

pervade  all   the    omar 

ments  with  which  the 

whole     ia      decorated. 

Where  the  beds  are  in 

scrollwork,  the  yasea  and 

the  pedestals  on  which 

they  stand,  the  trellis- 
work  of  the  arcades,  the 

statues,   the  seats  and 

summer*houses,  should 

all  be  of  the  style  oi 

Louia  xiT.    A   simple 

classical  yase  or  statue, 

in  such  a  garden,  would 
be  quite  out  of  place ;  and  equally  so  would  be 
an  Italian  summeivhouse,  or  an  English  thatched 
rustic  aeat.  The  artist  is  not  limited  to  introduce 
only  those  component  parts*  or  those  ornaments, 
which  were  known  in  the  time  of  Louis  xiv. ;  but, 
such  as  he  does  introduce,  he  is  bound  to  compose  in  that  style. 

480.  ^M  remarks  applicable  to  the  composition  of  flower-gardens  generally, 
we  may  observe  that  ornaments  should  not  be  distributed  equally  over  the 
garden ;  and  that,  as  &r  as  practicable,  the  ornaments  should  appear  to  arise 
out  of  something  that  is  of  use.  For  example,  at  the  intersection  of  two  prin- 
cipal walks,  as  conspicuoua  points  in  the  design  which  attract  the  notice  of  all 
spectators,  there  may  be  a  basin  and  fountain ;  and  the  parapet  which  forma 
the  margin  of  this  basin  may  be  ornamented  with  vases.    In  the  intersection 
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of  Other  walks  there  may  be  a  eundial  an  an  architectural  batement,  or  a 
statue  on  a  pedestaL  Where  there  is  a  terrace- walk  connected  with  the  house, 
or  with  some  other  building,  it  maybe  bordered  by  a  parapet;  and  this 
parapet  may  be  ornamented  with  statues,  yases,  or  other  architectural  or 
sculptural  ornaments,  according  to  circumstances.  In  these  and  similar  cases 
which  might  be  mentioned,  there  seems  to  be  a  reason  for  the  pla^ng  of  die 
ornaments ;  that  is,  they  appear  as  a  finishing  to  the  works  of  art  to  which 
they  are  attached,  and  they  harmonise  with  all  the  associations  connected 
with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  vase  or  a  statue  is  set  down  on  naked 
turf,  in  the  midst  of  a  bed  of  flowers,  or  in  a  group  of  shrubs,  it  seems  in  a 
false  position,  and  loses  its  effect ;  not  only  from  ^e  want  of  proper  accom- 
paniments, such  as  an  architectural  basement,  &c.,  but  from  the  presence  of 
such  accompaniments  as  are  improper,  such  as  a  basement  of  dug  ground  and 
flowers. 

481.  ^  covered  way  of  treUmoork  and  ereepere  often  forms  a  Tery  suitable 
boundary  for  a  flower-garden  ;  and  it  is  almost  always  an  excellent  approach 
to  one  from  open  scenery,  or  as  a  passage  from  one  flower-garden  to  another. 
The  reason  is,  that  it  confines  the  eye,  and  slightly  darkens  the  Ttaion ;  and 
this,  being  succeeded  by  a  view  of  the  open  garden,  its  ornaments  and  the 
brilliancy  of  its  flowers  produce  by  contrast  a  more  lively  effect  on  the  spec- 
tator. Trelliswork  in  the  centre  of  a  flower-garden,  as  a  bower  to  sit  in,  is 
also  useful ;  more  especially  if  a  portion  of  it  should  be  continued  lor  a  few 
feet  along  each  of  the  radiating  walks,  so  that  each  may  senre  as  a  sort  of 
telescope  to  the  views  of  the  garden,  as  seen  by  a  spectator  seated  in  the 
bower.  The  laying  out  of  flower-gardens  is  too  commonly  intrusted  to  pei^ 
sons  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  design ;  which  is  a  proof 
that  the  possessors  of  them  do  not  fhlly  comprehend  the  beauties  of  which 
flower-gardens  are  susceptible.  Were  diis  the  case,  an  artist  would  be  con- 
sidered as  essential  in  this  department,  as  he  now  is  in  any  department  of 
architecture,  or  of  landscape  gardening. 

482.  Kitekefh^ard€tUf  belonging  to  country  mansions,  are  generally  on  a 
large  scale,  with  yarious  hothouses  and  pits  for  forcing,  which  are  placed  alto- 
gether in  what  is  called  the  melon-ground.  Fu^s,  291. 292.  and  293^  are  kit- 
chen-gardens, adapted  to  country  mansions,  with  all  the  conyeniences  usual  in 
such  gardens.  Fig,  291.  is  the  plan  of  a  garden,  containing  an  acre  and  a  half 
within  the  walls,  and  an  acre  and  a  half  in  the  slips,  which,  however,  may 
be  easily  curtailed  if  thought  desirable.  Instead  of  espaliers,  dwarf-trained 
fruit-trees  are  introduced  by  the  side  of  the  walks ;  and  if  these  be  not 
approved,  gooseberry  and  currant-trees  may  be  substituted.  Standard  apple 
and  pear-trees  may  be  planted  round  the  culinary  department.  J^.  292. 
has  two  acres  within  the  walls,  and  an  acre  and  a  half  in  the  slips.  This 
garden  has  entrances  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  for  convenience ;  and  it  has 
a  broad  gravel  walk  down  the  centre,  to  allow  a  pony  carriage  to  be  driven 
through  it,  with  a  space  at  the  southern  end  for  the  carriage  to  be  turned. 
In  frame-ground,  dwarf  waUs  are  introduced  for  training  young  ftrot-trees. 
J^^.  290.  contains  three  acres  and  a  half  within  the  waUs,  and  two  acres  and 
a  half  in  the  slips.  There  are  three  entrances  to  this  garden,  but  the  other 
arrangements  are  as  usual. 
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,  Slliw,  with  standard  apples,  pears,  eharries,  Alberts,  fte.,  at  the  sides,  f .  Ponds.  S.  Culinary 
department,  bordered  with  dwarf  apple  treea  or  gooseberry  bushes,  fte.  4.  Fordng  department. 
9.  Yinerlee,  flg-house,  and  for  foreing  strawberries,  fte«  6.  Water4Msin,  or  pump.  7.  Pine- 
S.  Peaeh-honsee.  9.  Pits.  10.  Back-shed.  11.  Frame-ground.  II.  Cucumber 
earrots,  or  potatoes  under  hoops,  fre.  IS.  Melon  or  cucumber  ranges.  14.  If  ush- 
,  tool-house;  sheds  for  wintering  Tegetables,ftc.  16.  Gardener's  house.  16.  Fruit 
and  onion  room,  with  lodging-room  for  nnder-gardener,  and  seed-room  over.  1 7.  Department 
§tf  compost,  mixing  and  turning  dung,  ftc. 
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I.  CullnaTy  derartmento.    S.  Forcing  de^artmefnt.    4. 
pott,  mixing  dung,  so.    6.  Water  taolcs. 


5.  For  eon* 
7.  Hne  stoTei.  S.  VineriM.  9.  Snudl  stores, 
lo.  Peach-liou8e8.'"ll.  Cherry-houses.  12.  Fig-houses,  or  for  other  purposes.  IS.  Pine  or 
melon  pits.  14.  Mushroom-sheds,  tool-house,  fro.  15.  Melon  mnd  cucumber  rmnges. 
16.  Cucumber  ridge;  early  esrrots,  fre.  under  hoops.  17.  Dwarf  walls  for  training  fHiit 
trees,  or  for  tomatoes.  18.  Oardener'a  house.  19.  Fruit  and  onion  rooma.  with  under- 
gardener's  lodging^room,  MOd  seed-room  over. 
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8Hm.  S.  Calin«i7  departmenU.  S.  Forcinf  department,  with  ranffen  of  forclnf-houwt  for 
adaptation,  at  may  1m  reqniied.  4.  FnnM  gitmnd.  6.  For  eompott,  mlKlof  and  tnminf 
dung,  ftc.  6.  Water  tanks.  7.  Dwarf  walls  for  training  ftrnlt  trees,  frc.  8.  Ranges  for 
framing,  eacttmber  ridge,  carrots  and  potatoes  under  heaps,  forcing  asparagus,  fte.  9.  Pine 
or  melon  pits.  10.  Mushroom  sheds,  and  for  other  purposes.  II.  ^ 
fte.  IS.  Gardener's  boose  and  jard.  IS.  Fmit  and  onwn  roc 
kN|ging>room  for  nnder-gardener. 

2e2 


r  asparanit.  fte.    9.  Pine 

Open  shed  for  compost, 

irltb  seed- room  ever,  and 
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SECTION  IV. 

DESIGNS   POR    COUNTRY   MANSIONS. 

483.  At  Country  Mansums  are  generally  places  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  laid  out  without  the  aid  of  regular  architects  and  landscape-gardeners,  we 
shall  only  give  a  very  few  examples :  and  these,  with  only  one  exception*  will 
be  of  places  actually  in  existence. 

DisiGN  XXX. — Plan  anddeseripiUm  pf  Wimbledon  ffauee,  Surrey,  the  pro- 
perty qf  Aire.  MarryaU. 

484.  General  ObeervaUone. — This  estate,  which  once  belonged  to  tbe  cele- 
brated Bond  Hopkins,  Esq.,  and  was  laid  out  for  him  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  consists  of  about  100  acres  of  table-land,  slightly  varied  on  the 
surface,  not  by  undulations,  bold  swells,  deep  valleys,  or  precipitous  declivi- 
ties, but  by  unconnected  hollows,  or  large  gullies,  of  little  beauty  in  them- 
selves, but  capable  of  producing  considerable  effect  when  filled  with  water,  as 
the  principal  one  now  is.  In  a  word,  the  grounds  at  Wimbledon  House  have 
naturally  little  to  recommend  them  beyond  their  extent,  and  the  circumataDce 
of  their  falling  in  a  gradual  manner  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  to  as 
to  display  from  that  front  an  interesting  view  of  the  distant  country.  The 
chief  merit  of  the  place,  as  a  suburban  residence,  consists  in  its  eompleteneas, 
the  whole  lying  compactly  within  a  ring  fence,  and  there  being  a  moat  com- 
modious mansion,  with  complete  domestic  offices,  a  park,  a  farm  (including 
a  dairy  and  a  poultry-yard),  a  kitchen-garden,  and  a  flower-garden;  the 
latter,  perhaps,  unrivdled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  the  number 
of  species  and  varieties  of  berbaceous  plants  that  it  contains.  Mrs.  Marryatt 
has  long  been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  flowers,  and  especially  of  such  as 
are  sufiiciently  hardy  to  make  a  display  in  the  flower-garden.  She  also  main- 
tains a  good  collection  of  greenhouse  and  hothouse  plants ;  and  many  of 
these,  as  well  as  hardy  plants,  have  flowered  at  Wimbledon  House  for  the  first 
time  in  England,  as  the  botanical  periodicals  for  the  last  twenty  years  bear 
ample  witness.  Among  the  more  beautiful  and  remarkable  greenhouse  plants 
which  have  flowered  for  the  first  time  at  Wimbledon,  is  the  Tace^hda  pinnati- 
stfpula,  one  of  the  most  elegant,  and  at  the  same  time  singular,  of  climlMng 
shrubs.  There  are  few  horticultural  exhibitions  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  Society  commenced  this  mode  of  encouraging  gardening,  in  which  Mrs. 
Marryatt,  or  her  gardener,  Mr.  Redding,  has  not  obtained  a  medal. 

485.  Tke  Park  at  Wimbledon  House  cannot  be  considered  aa  having  been 
planted  with  much  taste ;  but  there  are  some  fine  old  trees  in  it,  near  the 
house,  especially  evergreen  oaks.  The  pieces  of  water  do  not  fonn  agreeable 
shapes  on  paper,  but,  in  the  reality,  at  a  distance  f^om  the  eye,  and  with  their 
outlines  more  or  less  disguised  by  trees,  the  effect  is  good,  particularly  that  of 
the  principal  one,  seven  acres  in  extent,  as  seen  from  the  house.  F^.  294. 
shows  a  portion  of  this  piece  of  water,  looking  towards  the  house.  Beyond 
a  certain  siae,  the  form  of  a  piece  of  water  is  of  little  consequence ;  but  when 
it  is  so  small  as  to  be  readily  comprehended  as  a  whole  by  a  spectator  at  no 
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great  distance  from  it,  then,  in  order  to  please,  it  must  be  of  an  agreeable 
shape. 

486.   fFhat  eonHiiute»  an  agreeable  shape  in  a  lake^  pond,  or  piece  of  etiU 
water  f — To  this  question  we  answer,  that  whatever  constitutes  an  agreeable 
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shape  on  level  ground  or  lawn,  or  on  any  other  flat  surface,  will  look  equallj 
well  in  water.  A  shape,  whether  of  smooth  lawn  or  still  water,  to  be  agree- 
able, must  be  such  as  to  be  readily  comprehended  by  the  eye  and  the  mind 
at  a  single  glance ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  general  form  must  be  simple.  It 
may  be  an  oral  or  a  circle,  or  it  may  be  some  form  in  which  the  length  and 
breadth  are  more  conspicuous  elements  than  the  sinuosities  of  the  margin, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  the  whole  will  always  produce  its  full  effect  before 
the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  parts.  These  may  be  considered  as  fundamental 
principles ;  and,  in  applying  them  to  the  different  styles  in  which  water  ia 
formed,  or  surfaces  of  lawn  surrounded  by  trees  or  shrubs,  the  characteristics 
of  these  styles  readily  come  to  our  assistance.  For  example ;  in  forming  a 
piece  of  water  in  the  geometric  st^le,  the  outline  must  be  composed  of  either 
straight  or  regularly  curved  lines.  The  general  form  may  be  a  square,  an 
octagon,  or  a  parallelogram,  and  this  general  form  is  that  which  will  produce 
the  first  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator ;  but  the  margin  of  the  geo- 
metrical figure  may  be  composed  of  numerous  segments  or  tangents,  so  as  to 
form  an  intricate  outline,  which  will  afford  amusement  to  the  spectator  when 
he  approaches  near  enough  to  the  figure  to  examine  it  in  detail.  If  we  form 
a  piece  of  water  in  imitation  of  the  ponds  and  lakes  of  nature,  in  what  is 
called  the  picturesque  manner,  we  must  still  begin  by  some  simple  form,  and 
trust  to  this  for  the  general  impression,  lliis  being  firmly  established,  the 
margin  may  be  varied  by  prominences  and  recesses,  and  trees  and  shrubs  (as 
shown  in  Jig.  295.),  to  any  extent  that  does  not  interfere  with  ^e  effect  of  the 
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figure  as  a  whole.  If  a  piece  of  water  is  to  be  formed  in  the  gardenesque 
manner,  the  same  general  principles  are  followed ;  but,  as  all  the  details  of 
the  margin  require  to  be  comparatively  distinct,  and  all  to  appear  decidedly 
artificial,  greater  care  is  requisite  to  combine  regularity,  uniformity,  or 
symmetry,  with  variety. 
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487.  In  modem  gardening,  a  long  wm£ng  canal  qf  stiU  water  is  frequently 
the  most  effective  form  in  which  that  element  can  he  introduced ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  so  good  an  imitation  of  a  river  in  a  tame  country,  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  he  desired.  This,  however,  can  only  take  place  where  long 
reaches  of  it  are  seen  at  a  considerahle  distance  from  the  eye,  as  at  Oatlands ; 
or  where  it  is  seen  only  in  successional  portions,  by  a  spectator  walking  near 
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it,  and  the  walk  being  of  considerable  length,  as  at  Esher.  Sometimes  a 
bridge  may  be  introduced  over  a  piece  of  water  of  this  kind  with  very  good 
effect ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  let  the  size  of  the  arches  be  proportionate 
to  that  of  the  house  and  grounds.  This  bridge,  with  massive  stone  arches,  as 
shown  in  Jfg.  296,  would  be  out  of  place  where  everything  around  was  of 
small  sise ;  and  a  bridge  with  small  low  arches,  as  shown  in  Jig.  297,  would 
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have  a  much  better  effect.  Most  commonly  such  canals  are  near  the  eye» 
vary  considerably  in  width,  and  are  generaUy  contracted  towards  both  extre- 
mities, so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  that  they  are  only 
ponds.  Pieces  of  water  of  this  kind  are  frequently  of  such  a  length  as  not  to 
be  seen  all  at  once,  but  in  succession  ;  and  as,  from  the  irregularity  of  their 
width,  they  can  never,  when  so  seen,  be  mistaken  for  a  river,  they  ought  to 
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be  treated  in  such  a  manner  at  to  give  tbem  the  appearance  of  a  windiiig 
lake ;  wbicb,  being  Been  in  succesrive  portions,  each  of  these  ought  to  have 
an  agreeable  shape.  These  shapes  are  produced  on  the  principles  already 
laid  down,  viz.,  of  displaying  some  obvious  figure  as  a  whole,  and  concealing 
the  water  altogether  by  wood  wherever  the  desired  form  is  interfered  with  by 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  lake  or  canal  approaching,  or  seeming  to  approach, 
each  other  too  nearly.  When  a  winding  sheet  of  water  is  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  eye  as  to  be  seen  all  at  once,  then  all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  cause  it 
to  wind  agreeably,  either  by  directing  its  bends  in  a  manner  more  or  Icsi 
regular  or  symmetrical,  or  by  creating  an  obvious  allusion  to  some  recognised 
figure.  Thus,  the  general  tendency  of  the  winding  may  be  to  produce  a 
crescent-like  form ;  or  it  may  be  serpentine ;  or  there  maybe  one  conspicuous 
bend  in  some  regular  form,  and  the  subordinate  bends  may  be  comparatively 
indistinct  The  safe  guide  in  this  case  is,  the  principle  already  laid  down,  of 
producing  some  form  which  may  take  the  lead,  and  be  recognised  at  once ; 
and  trusting  for  variety  to  the  subordinate  forms,  and  to  the  details. 

488.  ^9  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  a$  a  piece  cf  water  without  an  omttet, 
or  as  a  lake  from  which  there  does  not  issue  a  brook;  so,  in  landscape- 
gardening,  no  piece  of  still  water  ought  to  be  formed,  in  which  there  is  not 
some  point  indicated,  which  the  brook  might  be  supposed  to  flow  ftom.  In 
the  geometrical  style  of  forming  pieces  of  water,  the  brook  is  represented  by 
a  formal  cascade ;  and,  in  natural-looking  shapes,  there  is  commonly  also  a 
cascade,  or  something  of  the  kind,  in  the  way  of  outlet  $  or,  if  there  is  not,  a 
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portion  of  the  margin,  in  what  is  decidedly  the  lowest  part  of  the  general 
•urfMe  of  the  ground,  ought  to  he  concealed  by  trees,  or  by  an  island,  so  as 
to  leave  the  spectator  room  to  suppose  that  there  is  an  outlet  in  the  proper 
place.  Most  lakes  are  also  supplied  by  brooks ;  and,  for  this  reason,  in  all 
imitations  of  them,  whether  gardenesque  or  picturesque,  there  ought  to  be  an 
indication  of  the  point  at  which  the  brook  or  rill  expands  into  a  lake,  as  well 
as  of  that  where  it  contracts  again  into  a  brook.  Where  a  rill  or  small  stream 
runs  through  a  narrow  valley,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  succession  of  dams 
are  formed  across  the  valley,  in  order  to  produce  a  succession  of  ponds ;  and 
when  the  dams  are  not  disguised  by  wood,  and  the  margins  properly  varied, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  formal  and  unartistical  appearances  which  artificial 
water  can  be  made  to  produce.  In  valleys  which  are  nearly  flat,  ponda 
formed  by  throwing  dams  across  are  more  easily  managed ;  but  even  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  the  dam  is  frequently  left  naked,  and  the  margin  of  the  water 
unbroken  by  trees  or  islands. 

F^jf.  298.  shows  two  ponds  which  existed  some  years  ago  in  a  valley  at 
Lyne  Crrove,  near  Chertsey,  Surrey ;  Audfig,  299.  shows  the  manner  in  which 
we  proposed  to  reduce  both  pieces  to  the  same  level,  to  vary  the  margin  by 
itlands,  and  to  form  a  cascade  at  a  in  Jig.  299. ;  where  also  a  hydraulic  ram 
might  be  erected  for  forcing  up  the  water  to  a  cistern  on  the  top  of  the 
dwelling-house.  Notwithstanding  this  digression  on  the  forms  of  artificial 
water,  yet  that  element  is  so  great  an  addition  to  landscape,  that,  where  it  has 
a  clear  surface,  and  is  of  a  sufficient  extent  to  receive  a  breadth  of  light,  it  is 
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admisaible  in  almost  any  shape ;  and  this  is  exemplified  by  the  effect  produced 
by  the  pieces  of  water  in  Wimbledon  Park,  than  which  none  were  ever  formed 
of  less  artistical  shapes. 
489.  Ground  plan,  ^c, — We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  plan, /jr.  300 : 


I.*-     M 


no 
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ff,  The  entrance  lodge. 

ft,  llie  entnnce  portico  to  the  numsioii. 

e.  The  kitchen-coort. 

dt  The  ttable-conrt. 

e.  The  laundry,  and  brewhonse  court. 
/  The  dryinf-groond. 

g.  The  green-house,  with  a  gnmmer-houM 
at  the  back. 

A,  Paddock,  eontaintaig  an  andentbnfld- 
Ing,  formerly  a  miU  for  raising 
water,  surrounded  l^  a  mass  of 
plantation. 

<,  Flower-garden. 

j.  Kitchen-garden. 

£,  Poultry-yard. 

A  Farm  buildings. 

m,  Bick-yard. 

n.  Arable  land. 

Ot  Paddock,  with  a  beantifol  architec- 
tural grotto  at  p  (formed  by  ButthelU 
who  constructed  the  grottoes  at 
Oatlands,  Pain's  Hill,  and  oilier 
places),  and  another  ornamental 
building  at  q, 

r.  Osier-ground. 

f,  Island  and  ruin ;  the  latter  used  as  a 

Catholic  chapel  by  the  Prince  de 
Ckind^  who  resided  at  Wimbledon 
House  before  it  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Joseph  Marryatt,  Esq. 

U  Wilderness  and  fish-stews. 

li.  Open  groYC  of  ancient  trees. 

V  V  V,  Wire  fonce,  separating  the  plea- 
sure-ground and  mown  grass  from 
the  park. 

147,  Hurdle  fonce,  separating  the  upper 
fhnn  Uie  lower  park. 

X  Xt  Fish-ponds. 

V,  Drinking-pond. 

«,  Well,  near  which  is  a  hydraulic  ram. 
which,  put  in  motion  by  the  waste 
of  the  upper  piece  of  water  hi  its 
course  to  the  lower  piece,  forces  a 
supply  to  the  roof  of  the  mansion, 
and  to  the  sheds  of  the  hot-houses. 

Fig,  301.  is  a  geometrical  sec- 
tion of  the  ground,  and  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  park,  looking  to  the 
west. 

Fig.  302.  is  a  section  and  bird's- 
eye  view,  taken  on  the  same  line, 
looking  to  the  east. 

Fig  303.  is  a  section  and  bird's- 
eye  view,  looking  to  the  north- 
east. 
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Fig,  304.  ia  a  sec- 
tion and  view,  look- 
ing to  the  south- 
west, and  showing 
the  front  of  the  house. 
Jt  will  be  observed 
from  the  lines  indi- 
cating walks,  that 
there  is  one  which 
makes  the  entire  cir- 
cuit of  the  residence, 
besides  several]  cross 
walks.  It  will  also 
be  observed,  that  the 
carriage  communi- 
cation between  the 
farm-yard  and  the 
stable  offices  at  the 
house  is  by  the  public 
road,  though  there 
is  a  private  carriage 
road,  in[a  more  direct 
line,  through  the  mill 
paddock. 

Fig,  307.,  p.  434 
and  435,  is  a  ground 
plan  of  the  flower- 
garden  and  kitchen- 
garden  on  a  larger 
scale. 


a,  The  entrtnoe  to  the 

flower*|fsrdc]i      from 

the  house,  throof  h  the 
,  avenue  h;  the  door- 

wsy  of  the  garden 
.  exhlhiting  a  nistic 
.  areh,  as  shown  in  t^e 

Bketeb,j|^.S06.  From 

the  point  ft,  a  walk 

Inranches  off  throngh 

the    mill-paddock   to 

the  entrance  ihmt  of 

the  houe,  so  that  per- 
'  sons  may  oome  and  go 

to  the  gardens  with- 

OQt  going  through  the 

house. 
ht  Elm-tree  ayenue,  de- 
corated, during  som- 

mer,  with  a  row  of  China  Tsses,  placed  at  regular  distances  along  each  side  of  the  grvffk 

walk,  and  each  containing  a  choice  flower, 
e,  A  tuperstructure  of  rustic- work,  with  an  elevated  rustic  vase  in  the  centre,  and  surronadtd 
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by  bedt,  with  bor- 
ders of  nuUo- 
work.  The  drr 
oumferenoe  eon- 
.  lists  of  an  aroade, 
connected  by  a  oo- 
lomn  clothed  with 
creepers  in  the  cen- 
tre, by  garlands  of 
ereepers  twined 
round  chains;  and 
baring  at  a  dis- 
tance the  appear- 
ance shown  In  Jl^. 
309. 

d.  Pond,  with  a 
Ibnntain  in  the 
centre,  containing 
nnnieroQS  a<|Qa- 
tics  of  diflbrant 
species,  and  sur- 
rounded by  roek* 
work,  as  shown  in 
^.  919. 

e,  Marble  basbi  and 
ftrantain. 

/,  Bower  of  trelUs- 

work. 
ff,  Eleyated  plat- 
fbrm,  ornamented 
on  the  side  next 
the  flower-garden 
with  a  screen  of 
rostic-work,  and 
with  rustic  vases 
filled  with  flowers. 
A,  Arcade,   corered 

with  creepers. 
i  i,  CkmsenratiTe 
wall,  on  which 
are  many  yery  in- 
teresting exotic 
shmbs. 
k  k,  Flant-honses, 
with  rockwork  in 
ih>nt  planted  with 
select  ornamental 
herbaceous  plants 
and  under -shmbs. 
The  cential  hoosc 
<i)  is  a  green- 
house, and  those 
to  the  right  are 
also  gTcen-hooieB, 
while  those  to  the 
left  are  hot-houses.  At  the  back  of  one  end  of  the  central  green-house  is  a  door,  which 
opens  to  the  private  or  reserve  court  (m),  in  which  there  is  a  pelargoniumr  hoi^se,  with  a 
range  of  pits  along  the  front,  for  Cape  bulbs;  and  In  the  interior  of  the  court  are  various 
other  pits  and  frames. 
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n,  LaiK«  reaerre-groand,  inmnnded  hf  the  pottiiic  and  worldiig  ahedi,  tool-lMiHM.  Med- 

'   room,  men's  room,  ftc 

<K  Ftfm-jird,  the  detiOlf  of  wfakh  wmbe  ftnmd  below. 

p,  Poaltiy-yvd. 

9,  Houae  of  the  gmrdener  and  general  mttDiger.  r.  Ban. 

a.  Yard  for  mbbiah,  peapiClolDi,  fte. 

t.  Fine-pits  In  the  Idtehen-garden. 

v  u.  Fart  of  the  prlrate  road  fttm  the  mill  paddoek  to  the  fknn-yard,  riek-jard,  and  arable 
field ;  and  which  eroaies  the  etan  aTenneb  near  the  entrance  to  the  flower-garden :  bat  lUs 
road  being  little  need,  and  that  only  early  in  the  monlng,  no  perceptible  mmfca  of  it  arc 
aeen  in  the  elm  srenne.  This  arenue  having  a  wire  ftnea  on  both  aidea,  a  gate  la  placed 
in  each  Hmoeb  one  opposite  the  other ;  and  these  gates  are  opened  whenerer  carta  are  to 
pasB.  V,  East  entrance  to  the  flower-garden. 

Wk  Bead  ih>m  Wimbledon  to  London.  x,  Wimbledon  Oommoo. 

y.  Upper  park,  or  lawn.  9,  North  park,  adjoining  the  arable  gromid. 

Fig.  305.  ahowa  the  ground  plan  of  the  farm-yard  and  poultry -yard,  and 
also  of  the  range  of  plant-housea,  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  preeeding 
plan. 
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%  OrshideoDS  hooM.  6,  Flant  stofe. 

C  df  and  e,  Greenhooses,  with  vfaies  trained  under  the  rafters. 
/,  Aviary.  g.  Working-shed.  h  K  Fomaces. 

U  Situation  of  the  dstem  on  the  top  of  the  brick  wall  of  the  green-boose,  to 
Is  raised  by  the  hydraolic  ram.  mentioned  in  p.  4S9. ;  whence  it  is 
t  plant-hoossa,  and  to  the  ftnmtalns  in  the  open  garden,  by  ptpes. 
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Entrance  to  the  Flowtr-gardtn  at  Wimbledon  Houte. 

j,  Beeenre-jnrd  and  worUng-groand.  it,  Beserve-ground  for  plants  in  pota. 

I,  Coal-shed.  m.  Tool-shed.  n.  Pot-shed.  o,  Man's-room, 

p.  Seed-room.  q.  Carpenter's  shop  r.  Bam.  $  $,  Pits  for  Cape  bullM. 

t.  Pelargonium  house.  u.  Enclosed  yard.  v,  Liquid  manure  tank. 

w.  Granary,  supported  on  stone  pillars,  with  caps  to  prerent  Uie  ascent  of  rats  and  mice. 

K,  Open  yard.  y.  Cattle-shed,  with  fodder-rack  «,  Pump  and  drinUng-trongh. 

1,  Cow-house.  3,  Calf-pen.  8,  Pigsties. 

4,  Open  cattle-shed,  with  fodder-racks.  In  the  back  wall  there  is  an  opening,  with  a  shut- 
ter, to  allow  fowls  to  pass  through  from  the  ponltrj-yard,  so  as  to  pick  up  what  food  they 
can.  In  the  eattle-yard. 

£,  Stable  for  cart-horses.  6,  Hay-room,  and  place  for  cutting  straw  into  ehalT. 

7,  Pigsty,  near  which  there  is  a  privy  for  the  ikrm  senrants. 

8,  Yard  for  ducks,  enclosed  by  trelliswork. 

9,  Oral  pond,  payed  with  biiok,  into  which  is  thrown  the  food  for  the  ducks. 

10,  Houses  for  the  ducks.  11,  Poultry  yard. 
13,  Stone  bashi,  to  contain  water  for  the  poultry. 

1 8,  Laying-house  for  common  fowls  1 4,  Laying-house  for  hen  turkeys. 

15,  General  fottening-house.  In  this  house,  eommon  fowls,  turkeys,  and  ducks,  are  all  kept 
looee,  and  fottened  together.  It  is  found  that  this  mode  contributes  generally  to  their 
fottening ;  because,  whenerer  one  bhrd  goes  to  eat,  the  others  are  stimulated  to  imitate  it 

16,  Place  for  fkttening  quarrelsome  fowls,  one  fowl  being  fattened  in  it  at  a  time. 

2p 
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17,  lUbbit-home,  In  wfaioh  the  rabbits  we  kept  in  fantehei. 

18,  Tnrtle-doree,  Ibnneriy  kept  for  ommment  in  a  building  at  one  end  of  the  noife  of  fafOi- 
honaee,  but  the  epaoe  is  now  oceupied  with  a  hone  for  Orehfdec. 


"\/ 
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1»,  Home  far  pheaimti ;  wUeh  ti«  Ind  Imk^  nd  alUrwwdi  tan«d  into  tht  ptrfc. 
SO.  Flgeont.    TImw  hsYO  thdr  prindiMa  cstnaoe  ia  the  ixwC  nd  lunre  alwi^  a  wH^ralrf 
plseedon  tbe  ioor. 

2p2 
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SI,  Fowli'  rooeting-honse.  Here  the  fowls  rooet  on  horizontal  stripe  of  board,  about  S  la. 
on  the  side,  and  raised,  so  as  to  form  a  slope,  from  the  floor  in  the  front  of  the  house  to 
the  top  of  the  back  wall,  in  the  manner  of  a  greenhonse  ttage.    The  ot^t  of  this  It  to 

*  fkcilitate  Che  asoent  of  the  fowls,  and  to  prevent  them  from  dirtying  one  another  whca 
at  roost.  a«.  Pigsties. 
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SS.  Corered  wmy  to  tbe  poultiy- houses,  paved  with  Dutch  clinkers,  iw  are  all  the  houses  in 
this  yard.  24,  Entrance  to  the  farm-yard.  25,  Kitchen-yarden. 

26,  Flower-garden,  of  which  a  general  view,  showing  the  main  walk  and  the  plant-houses 
is  given  in  /h.  308. ;  and  views  of  the  entrance,  rustic  structure,  and  fountain,  in  Jigs. 
306..  809..  and  812.  27,  Park. 
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F^.  310.  shows  the  plan  of  the  prindpil 
floor  of  the  house,  aod  of  the  domettie 
ofBces. 

a,  Entrance  ball,  with  semidrcnlar  Ionic  poctieo. 

b,  Saloon,  divided  by  odamns  into  three  oompait- 
menta,  and  having  a  llreplaee  at  each  end.  In 
the  centre,  a  window  openf  under  a  portioo.  to 
the  lawn. 

c,  Drawing-room.  d,  Dtatlng-room. 

0,  Anteroom  to  the  dining-room. 
/  Anteroom  to  the  drawing-room. 
g  ff,  raaeagea  and  prindpal  staircases 
k,  Breakfkst-room.  i,  Store-closet. 
k.  Anteroom  to  the  conservatory. 

1,  Conservatory;  the  fWmt  architectural,  and  the 
roof  of  glass,  so  that  the  plants  In  it  thrive  in 
the  greatest  loxoriance. 

m.  Billiard-room.  n.  Study.  a.  Cabinet, 

p.  Library.       q.  Bath-room.        r,  Butler's  pantey. 
s,  Housekeeper'i  room.  i»  Servants'  halL 

u,  Still-room.         r,  Cook'k  pantry.         »,  Lanier. 
X,  Kitchen.  y.  Scullery. 

«  c,  Four-stalled  stables 

I,  Harness-room.  S  S,  Coach-houses. 
8,  Three-stalled  stable,  with  coachman's  room  over. 
4,  Dung-pit          6,  Washhouse,  with  laundry  over. 
$,  Cistern,  supplied  with  water  by  the  engine  In  the 

mill  paddock.  7,  Drying-ground. 

8,  Brewhoose.  9,  Ice-cellar.             10,  Daily. 

II,  Dog-kennel.  19,  Bottle-room. 
18,  Dust-bfaia.  14,  Coals,  wood,  female  servants' 

privies,  and  other  conveniences. 
18,  Kitchen-court.  16,  Chaise  house. 

17,   18.    Coaeh•house^    and   man-servants*   piivy 

adjoining. 
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There  are  sereral  other  minor  conveniences  in  this  and  the  three  preceding 
plant,  fuch  as  water-closets,  &c.,  which  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
paiticalarixe ;  and  in  the  plan,  ^^.  307.  there  are  several  rustic  seats,  benches, 
and  resting-places,  which  have  not  been  noticed*  There  is  also  a  reserve 
ice-house  near  the  head  of  the  upper  lake. 
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490.  General  appearance  of  the  grounds. — In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  general  effect  of  the  park  and  garden  sceoery  of  Wimbledon  House,  and 
to  afford  some  relief  to  the  reader  after  the  fatigue  of  pepising  so  maay 
details,  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  general  impressions  the  scenery  made  on  us 
when  we  first  saw  the  place  some  years  ago.  Passing  through  the  entrance-hall 
and  the  saloon  to  the  gravel  walk  on  the  lawn  front,  a  magnificent  panoramic 
view  presents  itself;  consisting  of  park  scenery  in  the  foreground,  enlivened 
with  a  fine  piece  of  water  (see  fy,  31 1.)*  and  with  a  rich,  verdant,  tame 
country  in  the  extreme  distance.     Among  the  trees  in  the  park  are  some  fine 
old  oaks  and  beeches,  some  very  large  evergreen  oaks,  and  several  large  pines, 
firs,  and  cedars.     The  stranger,  if  he  proceeds  along  the  gravel  walk  to  the 
left,  will  find  it  lead  him  to  an  ancient  green-house,  or  orangery,  and  thence 
to  the  flower-garden,  the  kitchen-garden,  the  farmery,  and  the  farm.     I(  on 
the  contrary,  he  walks  to  the  right,  he  will  pass  through  a  variety  of  scenery, 
at  first  highly  polished  with  a  smoothly  mown  lawn,  and  afterwards  of  a  more 
rustic  description  ;  tiU,  having  walked  upwards  of  a  mile,  he  arrives  at  the 
flower-garden,  kitchen-garden,  &c.,  last  instead  of  first     We  took  the  right- 
hand  walk  from  the  house,  and,  passing  along  it,  the  first  remarkable  objects 
which  struck  us  in  the  foreground  were  some  very  large  evergreen  oaks,  with 
trunks  2i  ft.  in  diameter.    On  the  right  was  a  rural  fruit-garden,  planted 
with  the  common  summer  firuits,  such  as  the  cherry,  gooseberry,  raspberry, 
strawberry,  &c.,  for  the  indulgence  of  the  young  people,  who  were  allowed  to 
gather  them  here  for  themselves.     This  may  be  called  a  children's  fhiii-gar- 
den ;  and  it  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  amiable  features,  next  to  children's 
garden^  (that  is,  gardens  which  they  are  to  lay  out  and  cultivate  themselves), 
that  can  be  formed  in  a  suburban  residence.    Near  this  rural  fruit-garden 
was  a  garden  for  British  plants,  managed  solely  by  Miss  Marryat;  and 
beside  it  was  a  dell  filled  with  rhododendrons,  which,  from  the  moistneas  and 
shadiness  of  the  spot,  had  attained  an  extraordinary  size,  and  were  growing 
with  great  luxuriance.     Adjoining  the  evergreen  oaks  was  a  large  cork-tree, 
a  very  fine  Xigustrum  liUcidum,  gigantic  common  and  Portugal  laurels,  a  large 
red  cedar,  a  iZhodod^ndron  p6nticnm  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  immense  masses  of  ivy  supported  on  pollard  oaks,  which  looked 
like  some  strange  kind  of  evergreen  tree ;  and,  farther  on,  were  several  lofty 
silver  firs.     Passing  through  a  small  wicket  in  the  wire  fence  which  separates 
the  pleasure-ground  from  the  park,  but  still  following  the  walk,  we  found 
ourselves  in  comparatively  open  scenery ;  and,  the  atmosphere  being  tolerably 
clear,  we  observed  the  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  in  the  extreme  distance.   From  some  points  of  view,  Wimbledon  Park, 
the  seat  of  Earl  Spencer,  which  borders  Wimbledon  House,  on  two  sides, 
contributes  to  the  effect  of  the  scenery  in  the  park  belonging  to  the  latter, 
more  especially  by  the  aid  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water ;  and,  in  one  part, 
the  windings  of  the  Thames  itself  are  seen  from  a  seat  under  an  immense 
beech-tree,  one  branch  of  which  measured,  in  1829, 76  ft.  in  length.     Passing 
through  a  rustic  gate,  we  arrived  at  a  spacious  ivy-covered  summer-house, 
situated  on  a  slight  eminence,  and  furnished  with  a  large  table  and  matted 
seats,  capable  of  accommodating  a  party  of  twenty.  This  summer-houae  over- 
looks that  part  of  the  grounds  which  is  called  the  Wilderness  (J^.  311.),  in 
which  there  are  several  pieces  of  water,  overhung  with  weeping  wiUows* 
and    inhabited   by  numerous  wild  aquatic  fowl.      Descending  from   the 
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sammer-housey  we  pABsed  a  rocky  cascade,  studded  with  alpine  plants,  and 
ascended,  through  a  shruhbery,  to  a  romantic  grotto ;  from  the  entrance  of 
which  there  it  the  retired  home  view  shown  in  Jig,  313.  This  grotto  was 
formed  hy  Bushell, — the  most  celebrated  grotto  and  cascade  artist  that  ever 
appeared  in  England.     The  grotto  at  Pain's  Hill  is  considered  his  chef- 
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d^ceuvn;  and  next  to  it  ranks  the  one  at  Oatlands,  which  the  grotto  at 
Wimbledon  resembles  in  general  character.  Entering  an  open  grove  d  fi»eit 
trees,  we  next  come  to  a  light  iron  bridge,  passing  over  ^i^ich,  we  noticed  as 
immense  pollard  oak  some  centuries  old,  covered  with  ivy,  and  a  veiy  large 
Magndlia  acuminata,  which  was  an  imported  plant,  and  brought  from  Americs 
by  the  botanist  Fraser.  Here  are,  also,  Pinus  8er6tina,  and  some  other 
American  trees,  which  were  planted  here  when  they  vrere  first  introdueed 
into  England.  From  this  open  grove,  which  is  situated  near  the  laigeat  piece 
of  water,  the  stranger  may  either  proceed  to  the  gardens  and  farm-boildiiigs 
by  an  open  path  directly  through  the  park,  or  by  a  circuitous  coarse  in  the 
boundary  plantation,  which  forms  two  sides  to  the  arable  land.  Arrived  at 
the  farmery  and  the  poultry-yard,  their  details  will  be  found  remarkaUy 
complete,  as  the  plans  and  descriptions  which  we  have  already  given  will 
prove.  The  kitchen-garden  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  producing  excellent 
crops ;  but  the  grand  feature  of  the  place,  in  a  gard^ing  point  of  view,  is  the 
flower-garden,  which  occupies  upwardatof  three  ac«^,  and  ctmtains  above  200 
beds  of  flowers*  These  beds  are  of  d^rent  shapes  and  sizes,  and  they  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  with  very  litdbe  regjmi  to  regularity  or  symmeliy; 
the  object,  apparently,  being  to  get  as  many  beds  as  possible  into  the  given 
space,  allowing  a  small  strip  of  grass  between  them,  in  order  to  keep  them 
distinct,  and  to  admit  of  walking  round  them.  In  point  of  general  design, 
therefore,  ibis  flower-garden  has  nothing  to  recommend  it;  but,  from  the 
great  number  of  beds,  and  almost  endless  variety  of  the  kinds  and  colours  of 
Uie  flowers  they  contain,  it  presents  a  dazsling  surface,  of  the  moat  brilliant 
colours,  mingled  together  in  confusion.  This  garden  is  admirably  numaged 
by  Mrs.  Marryat's  gardener,  Mr.  Redding,  who  keeps  an  ample  atodc  of 
plants  in  pots,  in  order  that,  as  soon  as  one  crop  of  flowers  begins  to  fade,  the 
plants  may  instantly  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  others  just  coming  into 
bloom.  The  number  of  species  cultivated  in  this  garden  exceeds  750,  exclu- 
sive of  varieties  of  florist's  flowers,  such  as  dahlias,  hearts-eases,  tulips,  &c. 
The  first  appearance  of  gaiety  in  this  garden  usually  commences  in  Febraary, 
with  the  appearance  of  crocuses,  snowdrops,  primroses,  and  Russian  violets. 
In  March,  to  these  are  added  narcissi  of  various  kinds,  numerous  species  of 
i^dlla,  and  other  early  bulbs,  together  with  i^axifraga  oppositifdlia ;  and,  in 
April,  the  different  varieties  of  hyacinth  make  a  splendid  show,  and  perfume 
the  garden  with  their  fragrance.  Primroses,  double  and  single,  j^twhm, 
Aubri^tta,  ^^ssum,  O'robus,  the  common  wallflower,  and  a  number  of  other 
plants,  produce  a  brilliant  effect  during  this  month ;  and,  from  this  period, 
the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  garden  never  fades  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer.  In  the  autumn,  the  last  flowers  are  those  of  the  dahlia,  some  of  the 
Mexican  and  Califomian  annuals,  and  the  chrysanthemum ;  and,  after  theae 
are  removed,  in  consequence  of  being  blackened  by  fVost,  the  garden  depends 
for  its  beauty  during  the  winter  on  the  evergreen  flowering  shrubs,  such  as 
^'rbutus,  laurustinus,  £rica,  D&phne,  &c. ;  on  the  beds  of  evergreen  herba- 
ceous plants,  such  as  pinks,  carnations,  saxifrages,  sweetwilliams,  &c. ;  on  the 
green  turf,  on  the  rich  yellow  gravel,  on  the  clear  water,  and  on  -the  atate  of 
neatness  in  which  the  whole  is  kept. 

491. — Wirefence,'^AA  the  park  abounds  with  hares  and  rabbits,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  inclose  the  flower-garden  on  the  sides  next  it,  and  the  mill  paddock, 
with  a  wire  fence,  hare-proof;  and  this  fence  is  so  artfully  concealed  among 
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the  thrubt,  as  scarcely  aii3rwhere  to  be  leen,  except  at  the  two  entrances  to 
the  garden,  where  there  are,  of  necessity,  hare-proof  wickets. 

492.  The  wkoU  management  of  the  park^  gardens,  and  farm,  is  committed 
to  Mr.  Redding,  who  is  an  example  of  a  most  judicious^   careful,  and  sue- 
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ceiaful  farmer,  as  well  as  gardener;  two  pursoits  which,  considering  tfie 
great  number  of  plants  in  the  flower-garden  and  green-houses,  one  would 
think  almost  incompatible. 

493.  iKesioris.— There  is  a  simplicity,  combined  with  a  certain  d^^ree  of 
grandeur,  in  the  view  from  the  lawn  front,  which  makes  a  considerable 
impression  on  the  stranger^  The  most  complete  parts  of  this  residence  aie 
the  dwelling-house  and  domestic  offices,  and  the  farm  offices.  The  latter  are 
neither  regular  nor  symmetrical ;  but  they  are  designed  on  the  best  prin- 
ciples ;  they  are  quite  suitable  for  a  small  farm  where  the  object  is  the  eon- 
sumption  of  the  produce,  and  they  are  substantially  executed  ;  circumstances 
which  show  that  neither  regularity  nor  symmetry  is  an  essential  ingredient 
where  the  main  object  is  use.  The  relative  situation  of  the  farm-yard,  poultry- 
yard,  kitchen  garden,  and  back  courts  to  the  flower*garden,  is  also  good; 
and,  though  there  is  no  convenient  connection,  within  the  grounds,  between 
these  and  the  stable  offices,  this  is  rendered  comparatively  unnecessary  by 
the  situation  of  the  public  road.  The  ground  plan  of  the  hou«e  is  well  caleu- 
lated  both  for  splendour  and  habitableness.  The  dining-room  and  drawing- 
room  are  spacious  rooms,  admirably  connected,  and  yet  sufficiently  calculated 
for  display  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  When  the  family  are  alone, 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  smaller  living-rooms  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
dining-room,  drawing-room,  &c.,  for  more  than  a  dozen  persons;  without 
using  the  principal  rooms.  The  grsnd  central  passage  through  tlie  house 
being  broad,  and  well  lighted  both  from  the  ends  and  the  roof,  is  also  a  great 
source  of  comfort  and  convenience ;  as  are  the  domestic  offices,  from  their 
extent  and  number. 

Dbsion  XXXI. — A  viUay  of  from  50  to  100  aeret  m  the  geomeirieai  9ifU. 

494.  General  observaiions, — ^We  have  given  this  design,  to  show  how  the 
ancient  style  of  laying  out  grounds  can  be  adapted  to  modem  uses.  We  have 
repeatedly  observed  that  we  are  not  among  those  who  consider  the  ancient, 
or  architectural,  style  of  laying  out  grounds  as  fit  only  for  the  ages  in  which  it 
first  appeared;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  it  as  much  a  style 
among  other  styles  of  landscape-gardening,  ss  the  Gothic  is  among  other 
styles  of  architecture.  The  suitableness  of  this  style  for  a  country  in  a  wfld 
state  must,  we  think,  be  obvious  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  from  the 
contrast  which  its  clearly  defined  lines  and  forms  afifbrd  to  the  irregularity  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  and  from  the  obvious  expression  of  art  and  refine- 
ment which  they  produce.  In  travelling  over  a  flat  country,  like  great  part 
of  the  interior  of  Poland,  which  may  be  described  as  one  interminable  forest 
(the  cultivated  lands  and  pastures  being  merely  extensive  glades),  it  b 
delightful  to  arrive  at  a  post-house  with  a  walled  garden,  and  perhaps  a  field 
or  two  enclosed  by  clipped  hedges.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  die 
greater  part  of  the  country  residences  are,  or  at  least  were  in  1814,  laid  out 
in  the  geometrical  style,  and  the  principal  things  that  were  admired  in  them 
by  the  inhabitants  were  the  long  straight  avenues  and  walks,  bordered  by 
clipped  hornbeam  hedges  of  great  height ;  and  the  immense  spruce  fir  hedges, 
which  were  found  in  other  parts  of  the  grounds  and  near  the  mansions.  The 
geometrical  style,  besides  being  suitable  for  all  countries  not  regularly  lined 
out  by  walls  and  hedges,  and  cultivated  in  regular  fields  or  ridges,  b  also  in 
an  eminent  degree  adapted  for  public  gardens  and  parks,  in  which  masees  of 
people,  or  of  horses  and  carriages,  are  to  congregate  together.     If  the  reason 
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b«  asked  why  straight  walks^  avenues,  and  formal  lines  of  plantation,  sxe 
more  snitahle  for  places  of  pablic  resort  than  the  circuitous  walks,  scattered 
groups,  and  single  trees  of  the  modern  style,  the  antwer  is,  that  such  straight 
walks  and  broad  avenues  are  better  adapted  for  displaying  crowds  of 
people,  and  long  cavalcades  of  horBCs  and  carriages,  to  advantage ;  and  that 
the  great  object  of  those  public  walks  is  display.  Such  scenes  are  not  for 
solitude,  says  Byron,  speaking  of  the  gardens  of  Versailles ;  and  the  truth  of 
this  remark  must  have  been  felt  by  every  one  who  has  seen  such  gardens. 
We  do  not  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  all  the  walks  of  a  public  garden  to  be 
straight,  and  all  the  trees  in  rows,  or  in  formal  masses ;  we  merely  take  these 
features  as  characteristic  of  the  style,  freely  allowing  that,  when  the  curves  of 
roads  and  walks  in  the  modern  style  are  so  large  as  to  present  large  portions 
of  them  to  the  eye  at  the  same  time,  the  effect  comes  to  be  nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  geometrical  style  in  its  utmost  rigour.  Hence,  the  somewhat  curved 
roads  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  in  Hyde  Park,  in  London,  are  nearly  as 
effective  in  displaying  the  company  assembled  in  them  as  the  straight  roads 
in  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park,  in  the  avenues  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  walks  of  the  gardens  at  Versailles  and  Sch5nbrunn.  It  will 
he  recollected,  however,  that  the  walks  and  roads  in  all  the  places  mentioned, 
IWnn  their  comparative  straightness,  belong  more  to  the  geometrical  than  to 
the  modem  style.  To  pass  from  carriage-drives  to  walks  adapted  solely  for 
persons  on  foot,  if  we  take  a  review  of  all  the  public  gardens  in  Europe,  we 
shall  find  that  the  most  effective  display,  on  holidays,  is  always  made  in  broad 
straight  walks :  for  example,  in  the  broad  north  and  south  walk  in  Kensington 
Gardens ;  in  the  broad  avenue  through  the  Regent's  Park,  opposite  Portland 
Place ;  the  broad  walk  opposite  the  Luxemburg,  in  Paris ;  that  opposite  the 
palace  of  Sehbnbrunn,  near  Vienna ;  and  those  in  the  gardens  of  the  summer 
palace,  in  St  Petersburg.  The  truth  is,  that  the  modem  style  is  essentially 
ealculated  for  solitude  and  retirement,  while  the  geometrical  style  is  especially 
calculated  for  publicity  and  display.  The  numerous  windings  of  the  walks 
In  the  modem  style,  and  the  various  groups  into  which  its  woods  are  thrown, 
occasion,  to  a  spectator  walking  along  them,  a  perpetual  change  in  the 
scenery,  and  never  allow  masses  or  long  columns  of  people  to  be  seen  at 
once*  Every  thing  connected  with  the  ancient  style  has  exactly  a  contrary 
effect :  there  can  be  no  privscy  in  straight  avenues. 

495.  jidaptation  of  the  gecmetrieal  ttyU  to  modem  reeidencee. — ^Since  then 
the  geometrical  style  is  chiefly  adapted  for  an  unenclosed  or  wild  country, 
and  for  public  parks  or  gardens,  on  what  grounds,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it 
recommended  for  suburban  residences?  Our  answer  is,  to  accommodate  the 
taste  of  particular  indifiduals ;  to  introduce  as  a  contrast  to  suburhan  red* 
dences  in  the  modern  style ;  and  to  suit  newly  peopled,  and  thinly  inhabited 
countries,  such  as  the  back  settlements  of  America  or  Australia.  Besides 
these  reasons,  which  refer  to  what  may  be  called  the  relative  beauty  of  the 
style,  we  contend,  that  it  has  some  positive  beauties,  which  are  peculiarly  its 
own,  and  on  which  account  alone  it  deserves  occasionally  to  be  introduced. 
Among  these  are,  the  grandeur  of  its  avenues,  and  the  consistency  with  which 
this  expression  is  maintained  throughout  a  whole  place ;  the  masses  of  light 
and  shade  which  are  produced  by  these  avenues ;  the  succession  and  uni- 
formity of  the  trees  which  compose  them;  the  idea  of  distance  given  by  their 
lengtiiened  vistas ;  and  the  feeling  of  shelter  and  protection  which  intersectinl^ 
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avenues  and  rowt  of  trees  always  produce.  To  ihese  beauties  onglit  to  be 
added  those  of  the  scenery  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mansion^  the 
terraces,  the  embroidered  parterres,  the  fountains,  the  statues,  and  the 
comfort  produced  by  the  near  vicinity  of  the  kitchen-garden.  Taking  both 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  styles,  however,  and  examining  than  impartially, 
we  readily  allow  that  much  more  variety  and  interest  can  be  created  by  the 
latter  style  than  by  the  former ;  and,  fiurther,  that  the  modem  style  ia  better 
adapted  to  modem  circumstances,  not  only  on  account  of  the  contrast  which 
its  lines  and  forms  produce  to  Uie  lines  and  forms  of  a  country  everywhere 
cultivated,  but  on  account  of  its  affording  more  ready  means  of  di^laying  the 
numerous  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  which  at  the  present  day  are  becosDc 
comparatively  common  in  the  gardens  of  temperate  climates.  We  shall  now 
describe  the  plan  before  us. 

496.  Ground  plan,  ^e, — Passing  along  the  turnpike-road  (a  a  in^.314.) 
indication  is  given  of  a  gentleman's  seat  by  the  triple  row  of  trees  within  the 
boundary  wall.  Arrived  at  the  point  b,  we  there  find  an  open  iron  gateway, 
in  the  centre  of  a  semicircular  wall ;  and,  looking  through  the  gateway  along 
the  avenue,  we  observe  at  its  further  end  a  lofty  square  house  (the  mansion) 
on  a  raised  basement  Between  the  centre  gateway  and  the  lodges  on  each 
hand,  there  are  two  openings  of  the  same  width  as  the  gateway ;  and,  like  it, 
they  are  filled  in  with  ironwork,  so  as  also  to  resemble  gates.  Through  these 
the  eye  looks  along  the  avenues  e  c,  which  are  well  calculated  to  give  an  idea 
of  extent  After  passing  through  the  gates,  if  we  look  to  the  right  and  left, 
we  see  the  avenues  at  right  angles  to  the  aj^roach  avenue  idd)^  and,  on  each 
side  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house,  the  side  avenues  (e  e).  The  centre 
avenue  has  a  broad  gravel  road,  but  all  the  other  avenues  are  in  grasL 
Arrived  at/,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  court  of  honour,  if  we  look  to  the 
right  and  left,  we  have  the  avenues  ^^;  though  these  are  chiefly  calculated 
for  making  an  impression  on  a  stranger  when  he  comes  out  of  the  court  of 
honour  on  returning  from  the  mansion.  Having  passed  through  the  oourt  of 
honour  (A)  (in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  statue^  a  sun-dial,  or  an  obelisk),  and 
also  directly  through  the  hall  of  the  house,  we  descend  the  steps  from  Ike 
platform  on  the  garden  front,  and  arrive  at  a  terrace  walk,  which  eiLtends  on 
each  side  as  far  as  t  i.  Directly  in  front,  there  is  an  ancient  parterre,  with  a 
raised  terrace  walk  round  it  On  the  right  is  the  kitchen-garden  {i) ;  and  on 
the  left,  the  bosquet  (Q,  which  is  analogous  to  the  modem  shmbbery.  To  the 
north  of  the  bosquet,  there  are  a  conservatory,  summer-room,  frame-ground, 
and  reserve-gaisden  (m),  all  of  which  will  hereafter  be  explained  morw  in 
detail ;  and,  to  the  north  of  the  kitchen-garden,  there  are  the  stable  offices, 
cow-yard,  poultry-yard,  laundry,  and  drying-ground  (n) ;  as  will  also  be  here* 
after  more  fully  explained.  There  are  the  back  roads  (p  o)  to  the  offices, 
gardens,  &c.,  proceeding  from  the  main  approach  at  /;  so  that  no  servant 
need  ever  have  occasion  to  cross  the  court  of  honpur,  except  when  in  attend* 
ance  on  his  master,  or  to  open  the  court  gates.  From  the  points  i  i  and  |»/, 
and  from  the  walks  in  the  kitchen-gar4en,  and^  in  the  bosquet,  leading  to 
these  points,  vistas  are  obtained  along  the  avenues  in  the  park ;  which  are 
shown  by  the  plan  so  distinctly,  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into 
further  details.  Two  of  these  avenues  (q  q)  are  shorter  than  the  others ;  huA, 
to  direct  attention  from  this  circumstance,  which  would  show  the  boundary 
ieace  rather  nearer  than  is  desirable,  obelisks  are  placed  near  their  termina- 
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tion,  at  r  r.  Two  other  avenues  («  s)  are  interrupted,  hy  omittiiig  the  linei  of 
trees  in  that  portion  of  them  which  would  pass  the  front  of  die  house,  and 
would  have  obstructed  its  view;  but  this  interruption  will  not  materiaSy 
injure  the  effect  from  the  points  pp  in  the  kitchen-garden  and  the  bosquet 
Certain  avenues  are  carried  through  the  arable  lands  exterior  to  the  park  or 
paddock,  in  order  to  show  that  the  proprietor's  property  extends  on  eveiy 
side.  Attif  these  avenues  border  the  natural  wood ;  but,  in  the  other  plaee% 
they  are  carried  through  the  middle  of  corn-fields,  the  ground  under  the  trees 
being  kept  in  grass.  At  v  v  are  woods,  that  is,  standard  trees,  with  ooppiee- 
wood  beneath  them  for  the  protection  of  game ;  at  w  ir  are  hop-grounds ; 
atxjr,  orchards;  atyy,  gardens  to  the  entrance  lodges  (not  shaded  by  the 
trees  of  the  avenues,  as  such  gardens  too  frequently  are,  but  fully  exposed  to 
the  south) ;  and  at  2  is  a  single  row  of  trees,  wbiqh  is  carried  along  the  public 
road  as  iar  as  the  property  extends.  The  farmery  in  this  design  is  supposed 
to  be  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  is  not  shown  in  the  plan; 
but  several  of  the  arable  fields  belonging  to  it  are  seen  on  the  east  and  west 
boundaries  of  the  park. 

Fig»  315.  shows  the  house,  gardens,  and  offices  of  the  residence  just 
described,  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  plan^.  dH. 

a,  The  oonrt  of  bonoor,  with  three  gateways,  snd  sn  obelisk  in  the  centre. 

h.  The  8table-eoart»  on  the  northnde  of  which  sre  a  slx-etslled  stable,  hamefls-room;  wM 

groom*B  sleeping-room  over,  and  two  ooach-houses  <  and  in  the  nortii-esst  angle  tiieK  b  a 

turret  with  a  clock,  a  corresponding  torret  heing  fonned  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  eoift 

of  honour.  c,  Ck>w-yard. 

d.  Open  shed,  fbr  roots  and  ether  food  for  the  cows  in  winter,  snd  where  ealves  or  a  p|g 

may  be  fattened,  and  one  or  two  donkeys  kept, 
f,  Gow-hoose  for  five  cows. 

/   Washhoose,  with  laundry  over.  g,  Fmit  an4 rooUroom. 

A,  Banqneting-room,  or  summer-bouBe,  for  eating  fruit  in,  with  rooms  on  the  Urst-floor.    A 

datem  for  supplying  the  fountains  is  immediately  under  the  roofl 
{,  Poultry-yard.  Xr.  Eitchen-eourt 

/,  Drying-ground,  in  the  north-west  angle  of  which  is  a  pigeon-hoose. 
m.  Reserve  ground  for  the  kitchen  garden.  n.  Kitchen-garden, 

o,  Grsnd  terrace  walk,  from  which  there  are  several  flights  of  steps  1  one  ascending  to  the 

hense  terrace,  one  descending  to  the  flower-garden,  one  descending  to  tlie  kitdien-ganleii, 

and  one  descending  to  the  bosquet. 
j9,  Basin  snd  fountain,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower-garden;  the  fountain,  snpplied  with  water 

fitim  1^  cistern  on  the  roof  of  the  house. 
9,  Terrace,  or  plstform,  on  which  the  house  stsnds. 
r.  Veranda,  or  way  covered  with  a  glass  roof,  which  leads  to  the  canservatorf  and  the 

summer  room  (0- 
f .  Lobby  to  the  conservstory,  communicating  with  a  back  room,  the  Ardng-gioond,  and 

a  water-closet. 
ty  Summer  room,  which  may  either  be  a  museum,  a  room  for  pictures  or  statues,  a  room  for 

reading  in,  a  school-room,  or  a  banqueting-room.    On  the  flrst-floor  are  rooms  for  books 

or  pictures;  and  immediately  under  the  roof  is  s  dstem  for  supplying  water  to  the 

bosquet,  the  conservatory,  and  the  forcing  department. 
u.  Back  sheds  to  the  conservatory  and  pottlng-shed,  snd  work-rooms  for  the  fofefng-groand. 
V,  Fordng-groond,  with  two  pits,  and,  at  the  back,  a  vinery,  pesab-hoosei  and  house  for 

pines  snd  grapes. 
te,  Gardener's  house,  and  two  rooms  for  lodging  under-gardeners. 
X  X,  Beserve-ground  for  the  flower-gsrden  snd  the  flower-beds  in  the  bosquet ;  having,  in 

the  north-esst  angle,  a  pigeon-house,  or  a  house  for  pesoooks,  to  correspond  wHh  the 

pigeon-house  in  the  drying-ground. 
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y.  Four  oompartments  in  the  botqnet,  one  laid  out  u  an  erioeiiiiii,  aiioilia-  m  a  i 
third  as  an  Amarioan  garden,  and  the  Ibfortli  as  a  flowar-gardeiL 

z.  The  fbar  principal  eompartments  of  the  bosquet,  planted  as  an  arboretam ;  the  larfeit 
trees  being  placed  acUolning  the  central  walks,  and  the  smallest  shrubs  botttering  the 
Ibnr  side  walks.  In  the  ancient  style,  when  there  were  not  above  a  doaen  Idnda  of  trees 
and  shrubs  in  cultivation  in  any  garden  In  Europe,  the  walks  of  the  booqvet  were 
bordered  by  hornbeam  or  yew  hedges,  kept  regularly  dipped ;  and  the  interior  of  the 
oompartmenta  was  kept  Itall  of  wood,  of  the  kind  most  abnndant  (often  of  the  tammcm. 
hazel,  for  the  sake  of  the  nuts),  but  cut  so  as  never  to  rise  higher  thsn  the  hedges  wbiA 
bordered  the  walks,  and  often  cut  quite  level  on  the  upper  sorfkoe.  Hormbeam  was  in 
most  oomm<m  um  for  bosquet  hedges ;  but  the  yew  was  occasionaUy  onployed  for  the 
same  purpose,  both  in  France  and  England ;  and.  In  Italy,  the  phlUyrea  and  tlie  Hex.  or 
evergreen  oak. 

],  Boundary  fence  on  the  south,  east,  and  west  sides  of  the  bosquet,  the  flower  garden,  aad 
the  kitchen-garden,  supposed  to  be  a  sunk  wall,  rising  4^  ft.  above  the  sorihee.  on  the  side 
next  the  bosquet,  and  showing  a  sloping  ditch  on  the  other  side,  like  thftt  of  the  modem 
sunk  fence. 

5  S,  Portions  of  the  boundary  fence,  both  of  the  bosquet  and  the  kitchen-garden,  ftnaed 
of  open  iron  palisading,  in  order  that  spectators  within  may  see  along  the  avenues  in  the 
parlL  8  8  S,  Commencement  d  the  avenues. 

i  4  4»  Terraoe  walk  surrounding  the  flower-garden,  to  which  there  are  four  deseenta  fey 
flights  of  steps.  The  fountain  in  the  centre  may  oonsist  of  a  group  of  allegorieal  0g«res. 
which  will  not  only  be  In  harmony  with  this  style  of  gardening,  but  wUl  require  a  smaller 
quantity  of  water,  and  leas  elevation  of  fountain-head,  to  produce  an  efl^et,  than  who*  a 
single  columnar  Jet  is  employed. 

6,  A  covered  way,  the  roof  being  glazed,  with  creepers  underneath,  to  correspond  with  the 
veranda  (r).  Underneath  this  covered  way  there  are  two  passages ;  one  to  the  kitchen 
and  other  under-ground  ofllces  (which  are  all  lighted  from  windows,  only  half  the  he|^ 
of  which  is  above  the  level  of  the  platform),  and  the  other  up  a  flight  of  steps  to  tlie 
terrace ;  the  otjeotof  this  last  jMusage  being  to  admit  of  the  master  or  mistress  dcaeeadtaig 
to  the  kitchen-court  (A;),  and  thence  to  the  poultry-court  (0*  and  to  the  ftvit-rooa, 
banquethig-room,  &c.,  by  the  most  direct  mode. 

6  6,  Situations  for  sun-dials.  7  7.  Situations  for  stotues. 
8  8,  Situations  for  obelisks. 

9,  Peach  and  flg  wall,  IS  ft.  Ugh.  with  broad  border. 

14>,  Conservative  wall.  It  ft.  high,  with  a  narrow  border. 

11,  Conservative  border,  for  Cape  bulbs,  in  ftont  of  the  conservatory. 

lY,  19,  Holly  hedges,  10  ft.  high,  with  stone  piers,  snnnoonted  by  vases,  at  the  doorwigra. 

angles  of  intersection,  &c.    For  the  holly  hedges,  brick  walls  may  be  wholly  or  pactfally 

substituted,  and  covered  with  fruit  trees  or  ornamental  shrubs. 
18  18,  Stone  piers,  surmounted  by  vases. 

Fig,  316.  is  a  slight  sketch,  showing  a  birdVeye  view  of  the  whole  place. 

497.  Remarks, — In  this  design  we  have  purposely  omitted  a  feature  oommon 
in  the  geometrical  style ;  viz.,  a  moat  of  water  round  the  house,  offices,  aad 
gardens ;  and  the  reason  we  have  done  so  is,  that  we  suppose  the  situation  to 
be  flat  in  a  flat  country,  and,  censequently,  that  so  much  stagnant  water 
would  be  unwholesome.  In  many  cases,  also,  a  broad  straight  canal  would, 
in  ancient  times,  have  been  carried  on  from  that  part  of  the  moat  which  was 
in  front  of  the  flower-garden  to  the  boundary  of  tlie  park ;  and  this  alio  we 
have  omitted  for  the  same  reason.  The  bosquet,  in  some  ca^es,  would  ha^e 
had  one  of  its  compartments  laid  out  as  a  labyrinth,  which  we  have  not  shown, 
because  we  prefer  devoting  the  whole  of  the  bosquet  to  a  collection  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  We  would  not,  however,  omit  the  labyrinth,  not  only  becanae  it 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  style,  but  because  we  observe  that  in  those  few 
places  wk€ie  labyrinths  at  present  exist  in  England,  they  are  always  great 
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'•oorces  of  anm^ement  to 
the  young  people  who 
are  allowed  to  visit  the 
groimdt.  ETeryonewho 
hae  heen   at   Hampton 
Court  will  recollect  the 
labyrinth  there,  which  is 
open  at  all  times  to  all 
the   world,   and    is  the 
source      of      perpetual 
amusement  to  tlie  pub- 
lic.    There  is  also  a  very 
.well  kept  lahyrinth   at 
Chevening,  the  seat  of 
Earl    Stanhope,    where 
the  grounds  have  heen 
laid  out  by  the  present 
earl,     chiefly     in     the 
ancient    style,    and    in 
Tery  correct  and  appro- 
priate taste ;  and  where, 
with  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation,  they  are  at 
all  times  open  to  all  the 
public.    A  labyrinth  of 
hornbeam  hedges  might 
be  introduced   at  w  in 
^.314.  in  p.  447,  instead 
of    one    of    the    hop- 
grounds.       The    woods 
vv,  in  the  same  figure, 
might  be  cut  into  alleys, 
stars,  and  pattea  iToie ; 
and  it  would  not  be  in- 
consistent with  this  style, 
if  the  two  side  avenues 
(e  c)  terminated  in  obe- 
lisks.    Direody  in  front 
of  the    house,    in    the 
boundary  row  of  trees, 
or  immediately  within  it, 
a  column  surmounted  by 
a  statue,  or  an  obelisk, 
might  be  placed,  as  an 
object  from  the  house, 
and  to  divert  attention  from  the  boundary  fence. 

498.  The  park  it  thrown  nUo  compartmenit  by  the  hitersecCions  of  ^e 
avenues;  but,  as  no  hedges  or  walls  are  supposed  to  exist  within  it,  there  is  a 
free  range  for  animals  and  sportsmen  over  the  whole.  If,  however,  it  should 
be  desired  to  make  the  most  of  the  pasture,  by  grazing  it  with  cows  or  sheep, 
r>     .  2g2 
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the  compartment!  might  be  separated,  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  trees,  hy 
hurdles,  which,  joined  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  partially  concealed  by 
their  heads,  would  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive  to  the  eye.  In 
planting  these  aTenues,  there  are  only  a  few  kinds  of  trees  that  could  be 
employed;  such  as  the  oak,  elm,  beech,  sycamore,  horse-chestnut,  sweet 
chestnut,  and  a  few  others.  Some  might  prefer  planting  the  whole  with  the 
black  Italian  poplar,  which  would  produce  a  splendid  effect  in  ten  yean  after 
planting ;  others  might  prefer  the  Lombardy  poplar,  which  would  also  soon 
produce  a  striking  effect,  and  which  would  do  very  little  injury  to  the  pastnre 
below.  The  young  trees  should,  if  possible,  be  procured  from  the  nurseries 
with  clear  stems,  not  less  than  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  not  less  than  2  in.  in 
diameter  at  the  collar.  To  insure  the  possession  6f  plants  of  this  siae,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  order  them  a  jear  or  more  beforehand,  or  to  procure  theB, 
and  rear  them  in  a  private  nursery  in  the  ground,  till  they  are  sufficiently 
large  for  planting  out.  Whichever  mode  is  adopted,  it  must  be  borne  ie 
mind  that  all  the  trees  of  the  same  kind  intended  for  avenues  must  be  of  the 
same  sise,  and  of  the  same  vigour  of  growth,  when  planted  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain ;  and,  also,  that  no  more  than  one  kind  of  tree  can  be 
planted  in  each  avenue.  The  reasons  for  these  dicta  are  sufiiciently  obTioas; 
vis.,  to  insure  uniformity  of  progress  and  appearance  in  every  part  of  each 
avenue.  For  the  same  reason,  the  soil,  in  every  part  of  an  intended  avenne, 
must  be  trenched,  or  otherwise  prepared,  to  the  same  depth;  and,  by 
the  addition  of  manure  or  compost,  rendered  everywhere  of  the  same  quali^. 
The  trees,  after  being  planted  on  little  hillocks,  may  be  protected  in  Mr.  Law- 
rence's manner,  already  described  (p.  265.) ;  or,  if  it  be  considered  less  eic- 
pensive,  each  avenue  may  be  enclosed  by  lines  of  fencing  along  ita  exterior 
sides.  The  kitchen-garden  will  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ancient  stjrle 
if  surrounded  by  a  hornbeam,  beech,  holly,  or  yew  hedge ;  but  stone  sad 
brick  walls  were  also  used  in  this  style,  and,  in  modem  times,  will  doobtlesa 
be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  facilities  which  they  affi>rd  of  growing  the 
more  delicate  fruits.  No  slip  is  shown  round  the  kitchen-garden,  because,  in 
the  plans,  the  boundary  fences  are  hedges  with  stone  piers ;  but  the  introdno- 
tion  of  a  regular  slip  round  the  walls  of  the  kitchen-garden  has  nothing  in  it 
inconristent  with  the  geometrical  style,  and  may  therefore  be  adopted  at 
pleasure.  The  compactness  of  all  the  garden  scenery  in  the  design  before  us, 
and  in  the  geometrical  style  generally,  is  attended  with  some  economy  in 
management,  because  the  whole  is  more  immediately,  and  at  all  times,  under 
the  eye  of  the  master,  every  part  being  overlooked  from  the  window  of  the 
house  ;  and  it  may  also  be  more  conveniently  examined  by  the  female  part 
of  the  family  and  by  invalids. 

Design  XXXll.^Kenwood^  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  ef  MatufieU,  mi  Hemp- 
Head. 

499.  General  obtervatione.^-Thu  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  finest  coon- 
try  residence  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  in  point  of  natural  beauty  of  the 
ground  and  wood,  and  in  point  also  of  the  main  features  of  art.  The  park 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills ;  the  house  being  situated 
on  one  side,  backed  by  natural  oak  woods  rising  behind  it,  and  looking  across 
a  valley,  in  which  there  is  a  piece  of  water,  to  other  natural  woods,  also 
chiefly  of  oak,  which  clothe  the  opposite  hills :  and  which,  combined,  give 
the  name  to  the  place ;  ken,  being  derived  from  kenff  the  ancient  British 
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name  for  an  acorn.  In  consequence  of  tbis  natural  disposition  of  the  grounds, 
and  of  the  woods,  all  exterior  objects  are  excluded  ;  aud  a  stranger  walking 
round  the  park  would  never  discover  that  he  was  between  Hampstead  aud 
Highgate,  or  even  suppose  that  he  was  so  near  London.  It  is,  indeed,  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  more  retired  or  more  romantic  spot,  and  yet  of  such  extent, 
so  near  a  great  metropolis.  This  impression  is  felt  the  moment  we  enter  the 
gates,  and  proceed  along  the  approach,  in  a  hollow  between  deep  banks,  ren- 
dered dark  by  overshadowing  trees,  as  shown  \nfg,  317.  The  impression  is 
not  lessened  when  we  come  within  sight  uf  tl^e  house,  a  part  of  the  entrance 
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front  of  which  ia 
represented  in  fig, 
318.;  or  when,  past- 
ing through  a  walk 
covered  with  trellis* 
work,  in  the  flower- 
garden,  to  the  lawn 
front,  we  look  down 
the  declivity  to  the 
water,  at  the  foot  of 
the  rising  woods  on 
the  opposite  hank,  as 
shown  in  fig,  319. 
Kenwood  is  one  of 
those  places  of  which 
hut  a  very  imperfect 
idea  can  he  given  hy 
a  ground  plan,  and 
little  more  than  some 
notion  of  the  inequal- 
ities of  the  surface, 
hy  geometrical  sec- 
tions of  the  ground, 
and  sectional  views. 
The  heauty  of  the 
oak  trees,  and  the 
simple  and  sylvan 
grandeur  of  the 
scene,  can  only  he 
represented  hy  land- 
scapes on  a  tolerably 
large  scale;  or  hest 
of  all  hy  a  panoramic 
view,  taken  from  a 
central  point  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the 
grounds. 

500.  The  ground 
pUm  {fig,  320.)  is 
taken  from  a  pub- 
lished map  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Pancras, 
in  which  the  pro- 
perty lies,  with  some 
additions,  trees,  &c., 
ft^m  memory.    The 

sections  {figt»  321.  to  325.)  are  also  from  memory;  but  the  views  ifigt,  817. 
to  319.  nndfigs.  326.  to  328.)  are  faithful  copies  from  nature.  The  sectional 
views  are  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  but  these, 
together  with  the  views,  may  serve  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  general  ideas 
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of  the  style  of  beauty  which  prevails  in  the  grounds  at  Kenwood*  Proceeding 
from  Hampstead  on  the  road  towards  Highgate,  at  the  end  of  Hampstead 
Heath,  we  arrive  at  the  tavern  known  as  the  Spaniards  (f^.  320.  a),  where 
the  Kenwood  property  commences.  Here  there  is  a  considerable  descent 
along  the  road,  while  the  ground  on  the  right-hand  rises  gently,  and  that  on 
the  left  falls  considerably.  At  6  Ik  a  lodge,  which  leads  to  the  farm  offices, 
which  are  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  and  were  built  from  a  design  given  by  a 
celebrated  agrioolturist,  Marshall.  The  arable  farm  lands  lie  chiefly  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  At  c  is  the  principal  approach  to  the  mansion ; 
and  at  d"  there  is  another  lodge,  which  may  be  called  that  of  the  Highgate 
approach,  and  also  that  of  the  road  to  the  domestic  and  stable  offices.  The 
following  are  further  details  of  the  plan  : — 


cTbe 

A,  The  suUe 


/,  the  domestic  offices. 
U  The  kitchen-ganlen. 


Pi  The  gardener's  house. 
k.  The  flower-garden. 
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1 1,  Terraee  wtlk.  mmm.  Wire  fence.  Mpanting  the  mown  groond  from  the  aheep 

IMUtore  Hi  Lime-tree  ATenne,  through  whieh  the  temee  walk  panes. 

c»  Main  walk,  ftom  no  one  point  of  whioh  Is  any  oltfeet  aeen  that  does  not  hatoog  to  tha 

woody  scenery  of  the  park. 
pPf  A  broad  terrace  walk  of  tarf.  or  rather  moss,  oyerhong  by  immense  trees,  on  the  ovt- 

skirts  of  the  park,  and  ftom  some  points  in  which  magnificent  views  of  London  are 

obtained. 
q  q,  PrlTate  approach  road,  commencing  in  Kentish  Town,  and  ccotinQed  vpwarda  of  two 

miles  entirely  through  the  Kenwood  property.    This  iq>proach,  if  widened,  and  pttvperlj 
,  planted,  would  fbrm  the  noblest  avenue  to  a  gentleman'^  seat  in  the  Mighbouliood  of 
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London,  and  oome  nearer  to  the  magnificent  idea  of  the  Duke  of  Chandoe,  of  having  a 
fltndglii  ayenne  from  Chandos  Hoiue,  in  Cayendiah-square,  to  Canons  House,  near  Edge- 
ware,  than  anj  other  that  we  have  heard  of. 

r.  Arable  lands  ooenpied  as  the  home  flurm.  s.  Grass  lands  let  on  lease. 

t  i,  Fonda,  sopplied  from  the  ponds  in  the  park. 

Fiff,  322.  Section  and  sectional  yiew  on  the  line  A  B  in  llie  plan,  looking 
to  the  north. 

Fiff,  323.  Section  and  sectional  yiew  on  the  line  B  A,  looking  to  the 
south. 
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^         rtff,  324.     S.'ction   and   lecUonal        ^  ^25 

view  on  the  line  C  D,  looking  from 

the  house. 

Fig,  325.  Section  and  sectional 
;»  view  on  the  line  D  C,  looking  towards 
^     the  house. 

^  501.  The  house f  the  kitchen  offices^ 
I  and  the  Jhwer-garden^  stand  on  a 
'^s.  nearly  level  platform,  which  is  gra- 
i  dually  united  to  t)ie  rising  ground  on 
J  the  approach  side,  and  terniinates  on 
^  the  lawn  front,  in  a  broad  terrace 
^  walk,  which  is  carried  along  the  brow 
;;  of  an  artificial  slope,  slightly  indioated 
I     in  the  plan.     This  terrace  walk  is  one 

0  of   the    finest    artificial    features  of 

1  Kenwood.  It  is  20  (t  wide  in  front 
J  of  the  house ;  and  this  width  in  con- 
^  tinued  both  to  the  right  and  left,  as 
^  far  as  the  walk  remains  in  a  straight 
«     line ;  it  then  becomes  Imperceptibly 

2  narrower,  till,  in  the  lowest  parts  of 
^  the  grounds,  where  it  passes  the  ponds 
^  of  water,  it  is  no  more  than  8  ft. 
§  wide ;  and  it  is  continued  at  this 
^  breadth  through  the  woods.  In  con- 
«  sequence  of  this  terrace  walk  being 
15  so  much  above  the  wire  fence  wliich 
^  separates  the  mown  ground  from  the 
§  pasture  ground,  the  fence  is  never 
I     seen   till  we   begin   to  descend   the 

y  jlQ^H  lb     declivity,    when   a  good   impression 

having  been  made  by  its  absence  in 

front  uf  the  house,  it  is  not  in  tlie 

slightest   degree   offensive.     Indeed 

we  scarcely  ever  knew  a  place  where, 

om  the  existence  of  so  high  a  tet  race, 
there  was  so  slight  an  appearance  of  fencing  or  confinement.  But  the  great 
value  of  Kenwood  to  a  landscape-gardener  is  the  perfect  unity  of  expression 
which  prevails  in  the  views  obtained  in  every  part  of  tlie  grounds.  These  views, 
though  all  are  equally  decided  in  expression,  are  of  three  distinct  kinds :  first, 
the  views  from  the  entrance  front  of  the  house  along  the  approaches,  and  those 
along  the  approaches  to  the  entrance  front ;  secondly,  the  views  in  ihe  flower- 
garden,  which  is  surrounded  by  trees  ou  every,  side  except  that  next  the 
house,  and  the  views  in  which  are,  consequently,  confined  to  flowers  and 
flower-beds ;  and,  thirdly,  the  views  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  honse  to  the 
grounds,  and  from  the  grounds  to  the  lawn  front,  in  which  there  are  no 
flowers  to  be  seen.  If  it  were  desired  completely  to  spoil  the  characteristicf 
beauty  of  Kenwood,  as  far  as  could  be  done  without  removing  any  of  the 
trees,  the  way  would  be  to  place  beds  of  flowers  along  the  terrace  wal^,  and 
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on  each  side  of  that  walk,  from  the  commeDcemeDt  of  the  terraee  to  the  end 
of  the  wood.  It  argues  great  good  taste  in  the  proprietor  that  this  has  not 
heen  done  ;  for  nothing  can  he  more  natural  than  for  a  gardener,  who  wishes 
to  make  the  most  of  the  pleasure-ground,  to  think  of  doing  so  hy  adding  more 
flowers.  A  person  must  have  acquired  some  feeling  for  general  effect,  hefofe 
he  can  fully  understand  where  flowers  will  he  useful,  and  where  they  will  be 
injurious  in  a  scene.  Figs,  826.  and  327.  are  views  of  the  grounds  from  the 
terrace  walk  near  the  house ;  and  jff^r.  328.  is  a  view  of  the  house  finom  the 
main  walk  in  the  bottom,  near  the  water. 

502.   Whenjtowef'ieds  may  be  introduced  on  the  lawn  fronts  and  soAen  Hey 
are  better  omitted, — ^There  are  some  places  where  the  scenery,  as  viewed  from 
the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  has  little  or  no  natural  expression  or  character, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  have  any  by  the  proprietor,  either  in  consequence  of 
a  flat  surface,  or  of  the  intervention  of  other  property.    There  are  other 
residences,  in  which  the  view  from  the  lawn  front  is  so  confined,  that  it 
scarcely  can  be  made  to  form  a  whole;  and  some,  where,  from  ofiensiye  objects^ 
the  view  from  the  lawn  front  may  be  positively  disagreeable.     In  theae  and 
similar  cases,  that  is,  wherever  there  is  no  marked  expression,  or  an  indiflereat 
or  bad  expression,  flowers  and  flower-beds  may  be  introduced  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  Iswn  front    On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  view  from  the 
lawn  front  has  a  decidedly  marked  expression  that  is  agreeable,  whether  hy  its 
grandeur,  its  picturesque  beauty,  or  its  peaceful  rusticity,  flowers  in  the  fore- 
ground ought  to  be  avoided.    As  examples  of  what  may  be  called  grand  views 
from  the  lawn  front,  we  may  mention  Syon  House,  in  the  neighboorliood  of 
London ;  and,  if  we  recollect  the  situation  correctly,  Dreghom  Castle,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.     As  an  example  of  picturesque  beauty,  none 
that  we  know  of,  in  Britain,  can  be  compared  to  Redleaf,  the  seat  of  the  late 
William  Wells,  Esq. ;  and,  as  an  example  of  peaceful  sylvan  beauty,  nothing 
can  surpass  Kenwood.     There  are  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  in  which  flower-beds  are  placed  immediately  under  the  drawing-room 
windows,  where  they  would  be  much  better  omitted;  and  others,  where,  though 
they  may  not  be  required,  and  are  not  introduced,  they  might  be  so  without 
destroying  any  expression  better  than^  that  which  they  would  give  j  1mt»  on 
the  contrary,  creating  an  interest,  which  could  not  be  given  by  an j  other 
means.     Bedford  Lodge,  Camden-hill,  may  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of 
the  use  of  beds  of  flowers  on  a  small  scale ;  and  Chevening,  in  Ken^  as  a 
simUar  example  of  their  judicious  employment  on  a  large  one.     It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  it  is  always  more  or  less  dangerous  to 
introduce  flowers  in  the  foreground,  when  there  is  an  extensive  distance  as  a 
termination  to  the  view ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  where  there  la  litde  ch'  no 
distance,  and  a  view  limited  in  extent,  flowers  may  generally  be  safely  intro- 
duced. To  avoid  error  in  these  and  other  similar  matters,  a  person  must  eidier 
have  studied  the  subject  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  exercise  his  reason  on  it^  or  he 
must  have  a  natural  feeling  or  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  landscape.    Theae 
remarks  will  not  be  without  their  use,  if  they  induce  persons  to  think  before 
they  introduce  flowers  into  particular  parts  of  pleasure-grounds  where  no 
flowers  have  been  before ;  and  to  examine  whether  flower-beds  already  exist- 
ing might  not  be  better  removed.     It  has  often  struck  us  with  surprise,  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  finest  residences  in  England,  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  high  education  aud  refined  taste  in  other  things,  possessing  collections  of 
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the  finest  pictaret,  and  whoie  eyes  must  consequently  be  fkmilig  widi  all 
that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  landscape,  should  yet  commit  the  lajring  out  of 
their  grounds  to  their  gardeners ;  or,  at  all  erents^  permit  them  to  make  altera- 
tions and  additions  in  whatever  relates  to  flower-beds,  flowering  shmba,  and 
rock  work ;  forgetting  that  the  life  'cf  the  gardener  has  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  culture  of  plaatsi  and  notjto  tkat  of  the  composition  of  fomaa, 
and  their  effect  in  landscape  scenery.  Henoe  it  is  that  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  £ngbmd«ye'at  this  moment  disfigured  by  flower-bedi^ 
either  placed  where  there  ought  to  be  none,  or  put  down  of  sudi  shapes^  and 
in  such  a  manner,  as  neitJier  to  form  a  whole  among  tbemselves,  nor  with  the 
other  objects  near  them.  How  rarely  do  we  find  pieces  of  rockwork,  or  rocky 
cascades,  in  England,  which  a  man  who  had  profited  by  the  study  of  pictures 
could  take  pleasure  in  looking  at?  It  is  clear  to  us,  that  the  possessors  of 
pictures  in  general  derive  very  little  benefit  from  them,  as  regards  the  improve- 
ment of  their  taste  in  landscape.  How  few  landed  proprietors  can,  like  die 
late  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  and  the  late  William  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Redleaf,  trans- 
fuse tlie  spirit  of  the  finest  landscape  into  the  artificial  sceneiy  which  they 
create  in  their  grounds?  Many  country  gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of  having 
artists  at  their  houses,  to  take  portraits,  views,  &c. ;  and  these  being,  in  many 
instances,  the  guests  of  the  family  for  weeks  together,  we  often  wonder  how 
it  happens  that  they  do  not  point  out  the  grosser  errors  of  want  of  connection 
and  unity  of  expression,  with  which  they  must  so  frequently  be  shocked  in 
passing  through  flowerbeds  and  pleasure-grounds;  but  we  suppose  that 
gentlemen  do  not  think  of  asking  the  opinion  of  a  landscape-painter  cm  any 
point  connected  with  gardening;  forgetting  that  the  composition  of  forms  is 
the  business  of  the  landscape-painter,  and  that  his  eye  has  been  educated  by 
a  long  course  of  study  and  observation,  so  that  be  can  detect  what  is  right  or 
wrong  at  a  single  glance.  There  are  some  proprietors  who  have  studied  the 
subject  themselves,  or  who,  fortunately  knowing  their  own  ignorance  of  it, 
have  had  the  wisdom  to  consult  such  artists  as  Gilpin,  Nesfield,  frc ;  and  we 
only  wish  that  those  wIm>  do  without  such  aid  could  see  their  places  as  they 
are  seen  by  men  of  real  taste.  To  return  to  the  subject  of  flowers  and  flower- 
beds, we  may  remark  that  the  flower-garden  at  Kenwood  is  the  only  defective 
part  of  the  place.  It  is  naturally  shaded  and  confined  by  a  lofty  lime-tree 
avenue  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a  rising  hill  of  oak  wood  on  the  other ;  and 
the  area  of  the  garden  contains  by  far  too  many  small  trees  and  shrubs  among 
the  flowers:  in  consequence  of  this,  the  turf  is  almost  always  damp  on  the 
surface ;  and  the  flowers  come  up  with  slender  and  etiolated  stems,  and  pale 
colours.  Most  of  the  flower-beds,  also,  are  too  large;  and  they  do  not  com- 
bine so  as  to  form  a  whole.  Were  it  ours,  we  should  clear  the  wrhole  ares, 
and  layout  a  new  combination  of  figures,  chiefly  along  the  centre,  planting 
them  solely  with  flowers,  and  keeping  between  them  and  the  bonndaiy  abroad 
margin  of  turf,  so  as  to  insure  that  airiness,  dryness,  and  sunshinei  which  are 
at  present  so  much  wanted. 

503,  The  variety  of  trees  and  thmbe  in  the  grounde  at  Kenwood  is  not  very 
great;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  so,  except  in  the  more  secluded 
parts  of  the  place,  where  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  general  eflect 
Adjoining  the  flower-garden,  and  bordering  a  walk  which  leads  from  Jt  to  the 
dairy  and  farm,  a  number  of  new  species  of  ligneous  plants  have  recently 
been  introduced,  and  a  small  pinetum  planted.   This  walk,  from  the  botanical 
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variety  which  it  exhibits,  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  main  walk  on 
the  lawn  front  of  the  mansion,  though  along  that  walk,  also^  there  are  a  hm 
very  fine  specimens  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs.  Of  some  of  these;  such  as 
a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which,  in  1836,  was  90  ft.  high,  and  which  was  planted 
by  the  celebrated  Judge  Mansfield,  with  his  own  hands,  about  ninefy  years 
before;  a  larch  of  the  same  age  and  size ;  and  a  Robinta  Pseiid-^c4cia ;  we 
have,  with  the  permission  of  the  present  earl,  given  portraits  in  our  Arhoreitfm 
Britmmeum.  The  oak  woods,  which  are  probably  the  oldest  aboot  London, 
are  remarkable  for  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  Qu^rcns  sessHifldra. 

504.  The  farm  and  farmery  are  conducted  in  the  Scotch  manner,  under  a 
Scotch  bailiff,  who  raises  admirable  crops  of  turnips,  potatoes,  and  doYer,  the 
soil  being  a  deep  sandy  loam.  Xupinus  polyph^llus  has  been  tried  here^  as 
an  herbage  plant,  with  success. 

505.  Remarke, — Kenwood,  being  at  no  season  of  the  year  shown  to  strangers, 
we  regret  to  Uiink  that  so  few  of  our  readers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing there  the  effect  of  unity  of  expression  in  landscape,  and  of  feeling  the 
powerful  impression  made  by  scenery  so  decidedly  simple,  rural,  and  syWan, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  contrast  is  powerfully  felt, 
not  only  between  this  place  and  a  crowded  city,  but  between  it  and  the  extreme 
artificialness  of  most  other  suburban  residences.  Crardeners,.  however,  can 
always  visit  gardeners,  and  they  may  profit  from  perusing  these  remarks,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  impression  made  on  them  by  a  visit  to  Mr.  Coek- 
bum,  the  gardener  at  Kenwood.  One  grand  cause  of  the  beauty  of  Kenwood, 
though  it  is  one  that  scarcely  admits  of  imitation,  consists  in  the  prevalenoe 
in  it  of  natural  oak  woods,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  displayed  by 
the  hilly  and  undulating  surface  of  the  ground.  The  same  extent  of  wood  on 
a  flat  surface  could  never  have  presented  more  than  a  side  view  to  the  eye  of 
a  spectator  walking  through  the  grounds ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  individual 
trees  in  the  interior  of  the  wood  must,  consequently,  have  been  entirely  lost. 
Whether  a  wood  on  a  flat  surface  were  a  mere  strips  or  a  mile  in  depUi,  the 
effect  to  a  stranger  would  be  the  same ;  but  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Kenwood, 
the  trees  are  raised  one  above  another,  they  are  in  no  part  crowded  together, 
and  not  only  display  great  extent  of  wood  as  a  whole,  but  a  degree  of  grandeur 
and  beauty  in  the  individual  trees,  which  they  could  not  exhibit  on  any  other 
character  of  surface.  Hence  the  impossibility  of  conveying  an  equal  expres- 
sion of  naturalness  and  sylvan  grandeur  in  any  place  of  smaller  extent,  or  in 
any  place  (whether  large  or  smidl)  having  a  flat  surface.  Another  feature  of 
great  interest  connected  with  the  woods  of  Kenwood  is,  that  they  form  part 
of  the  natural  forest,  which  in  by-gone  ages  surrounded  London,  and  which 
the  progress  of  civilization  has  gradually  cleared  away ;  many  of  the  trees 
are  of  the  British  Chestnut  Oak  (Qulrciis  u^iUifldra)^  which  is  now  seldom 
found  growing  in  a  wild  state  in  Great  Britain,  the  common  British  oak 
having  nearly  superseded  it. 
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506.  Hmueafor  the  protection  of  plant*  are  of  various  kinds ;  some  merely 
useful,  and  others  useful  and  ornamental ;  some  for  plants  from  climates  only 
a  little  warmer  than  our  own,  and  which,  consequently,  require  no  means  of 
heating,  as  they  are  only  necessary  to  protect  the  plants  they  contain  from 
severe  frosts,  and  from  the  excessive  damps  of  our  climate ;  others,  which  re- 
quire to  give  a  little  warmth,  as  well  as  shelter,  to  the  plants  placed  in  them ; 
and  others,  which  are  intended  for  the  plants  of  tropical  climates,  which  must 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  equalling  the  heat  and  moisture  of  climates  of 
that  kind.  In  the  present  work,  attention  will  he  principally  paid  to  those 
houses  which  are  intended  for  ornamental  plants,  as  the  houses  for  growing 
and  forcing  fruits  have  been  already  amply  described  in  the  twin  work  called 
Tke  HortknUtumt. 


SECTION   I. 

USEFUL     PLANT-HOUSES. 


507.  T%e  merehf  tueful  plant-htnaei  described  and  treated  of  in  the  present 
work,  will  be  only  those  which  are  required  for  propagating  greenhouse  plants, 
and  keeping  them  through  the  winter ;  those  used  for  the  plants  of  very  hot 
climates  being  considered  partly  useful  and  partly  omamentaL  The  pl&nt- 
honses  used  in  floricultore,  which  are  merely  for  use,  not  ornament,  are  prin- 
cipally pits,  or  low  greenhouses ;  but  this  division  also  includes  rough  firamei 
lor  piotecting  walls  and  trellises  in  severe  weather,  which  are  removed  in 


508.  PtttUcted  ireUue»  are  chiefly  used  for  growing  peaches  and  nectariliet, 
but  diey  may  be  applied  to  ornamental  plants,  or  a  conservative  wall.  The  plants 
are  *' planted  in  a  slanting  position,  and  trained  to  a  trellis  12  tL  wide,  aboitt 
2  ft  6  in.  from  the  ground  at  the  back,  and  1  ft  in  front  ;**  strong  posts  are 
inserted  in  the  ground,  one  beyond  the  trellis,  both  in  front  and  behind,  and 
on  these  posts  is  nailed  a  frame  to  receiTe  the  lights;  the  posts  and  the  frame 
being  of  rough  wood,  sawn  at  the  Brentford  Saw-mills.  The  details  are 
given  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  Rivers's  MmiMture  liruii  Garden,  but  the 
plan  la  not  new  having  been  practised  many  yean  ago  at  Hylands,  Strath- 
fickbaye,  and  many  other  places ;  the  only  new  features  in  Mr.  Rivers's  |ilaii 
being  the  employment  of  rough  wood,  and  rough  plate  glMs,  in  panes  2  ft 
long,  and  1  ft  wide ;  whereas^  at  Hylands  and  Strathfieldsaye,  the  frtfmes  and 
trellis  were  not  at  aU  unsfigbtiy,  and  the  glass  the  same  as  that  in  oidinary 
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use  in  hot-hoiues,  when  we  saw  them  in  1831,  when  the  frames  in  question  i 
in  full  employment  at  both  places. 

509.  Protected   walk    are    of  various  kinds,  some   being  protected  by 
canvas  curtains,  and  some  by  moveable  glass  frames. 

510.  Cofuervatwe  wall  protecUd  by  eurtauu.    Fig.  329.  shows  part  of  a  wall 
of  thin  kind  at  Chatsworth,  which  has  been  found  to  answer  extremely  welL 


It  is  divided  into  panels,  about  27  ft.  in  length,  and  18  ft.  in  height,  rising 
one  above  another,  and  divided  by  stone  piers.  The  wall  is  flued,  and  covered 
with  a  wooden  trellis.  It  has  a  coping,  which  projects  about  1  ft.  in  front, 
with  rods  under  it,  on  which  the  rings  of  the  curtains  run.  Each  panel 
has  a  separate  rod  with  two  curtains,  which  open  in  the  middle,  and  draw 
back  like  window-curtains  in  the  day,  but  are  closed  at  night.  The  cur- 
tains are  of  stout  hempen  cloth ;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  contracr 
tion  and  expansion  in  wet  and  dry  weather,  and  also  to  keep  the  curtains  close 
together,  the  lower  edge  of  the  curtain  is  furnished  with  rings,  which  are  put 
over  hooks  fixed  on  the  edge  of  a  board,  which  lies  flat  on  the  border,  at  the 
distance  of  13^  in.  from  the  wall.  The  outer  edge  of  this  board,  which  is 
1 1^  in.  wide,  is  hinged  to  a  rail  H  in.  broad,  which  is  made  fast  to  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  sawn  off  level  with  the  surface.  In  consequence 
of  this  arrangement,  when  the  wet  weather  contracts  the  curtains,  instead  of 
shrinking  up,  and  exposing  a  part  of  the  wall  to  the  weather,  it  merely  lifts 
up  the  inner  edge  of  the  board,  which  sinks  down  to  its  place  again  with  the 
return  of  dry  weather.  The  edges  of  the  curtain,  next  the  piers,  are  made 
fast  to  slips  of  wood  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  the  edges  where  the  curtains  join 
in  the  middle,  overlap  each  other,  and  are  tied  or  buttoned  together,  if  the 
.weather  is  severe.  Fig,  329.  is  an  elevation  of  part  of  the  wall,  showing  the 
piers  (the  one  rising  higher  than  the  other,  as  the  wall  asoends  a  sloping  sui^ 
face),  and  the  curtains  drawn  aside.  ' 

Fig.  330.  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  same  portion  of  the  wall ;  in  which  a  is 
tlie  dug  border ;   b,  the  rising  and  fhlling  board ;  c,  fixed  boards  opposite 
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Fig,  331.  is  a  section  of  the  wall,  the  wooden  coping,  the 
cnrtain,  and  the  rising  and  falling  board. 

Fig,  332.  is  a  section  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  the 
rising  and  falling  board,  and  the  ground-rail  to  which  it  is 
hinged,  on  a  larger  scale.  A  list  of  plants  for  a  wall  of  this 
description,  will  be  given  in  the  after  part  of  this  work. 

511.  Conservative  waU,  protected  hy  glass. — A  specimen  of 
a  wall  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  Jigs,  65.  and  66.,  in  p. 
138.  and  p.  140,  which  existed,  and  was  found  to  answer 
perfectly  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Loudon's  house,  Porchester-terrace,  Bayswater.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  glass-case  is  shown  in  the  section,  Jfg,  65  at  a. 
The  wall  was  flued,  and  the  glass  sashes  were  fixed  in  a  wooden 
frame  at  an  angle  of  about  45^.  The  wooden  frame,  resting 
its  upper  part  against  the  flued  wall,  and  its  lower  part  being 
supported  by  another  brick  wall,  about  18  in.  high,  about 
3  ft.  from  the  main  wall.  The  frame  was  divided  into 
compartments,  and  the  glass  sashes  pushed  along  a  groove  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  when  it  was  wish|d  to  open  them, 
were  removed  altogether  in  summer. 
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Fig,  333.  shows  a  moveable  glass-case,  applied  to  only  part  of  a  wall  to 
protect  some  particular  plants. 

512.  In  all  country  rnUat  and  mannons  it  is  necessary  to  raise  a  great  many 
young  plants  of  pelangoniums,  calceolarias,  verbenas,  &c.,  every  year,  Iq 
supply  the  place  of  those  which  are  bedded  out,  and  lefi  in  the  open  groond 
till  they  are  killed  by  the  frost.  The  most  common  mode  of  raising  these 
plants,  is  to  make  an  immense  nimiber  of  cuttings  in  the  latter  end  of  August, 
and  the  beginning  of  September,  and  to  plant  them  in  what  are  called  store- 
pots,  or  pans,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  in  a  pot  These  pots  are 
then  placed  in  what  are  called  oold  pits,  because  no  heating  apparatus  is 
required  for  them,  where  they  are  kept  till  spring.  It  iS|  U)eref<»e,  evident 
that  these  cold  pits  are  the  most  usefUl  of  all  structures  to  the  flower-gai^ 
dener ;  particularly  as  the  same  wooden  frames  and  glasses  which  have  served 
for  the  cold  pits  during  wifiter  may,  if  not  fixed  with  mortar  on  the  walla  of 
the  pit,  serve,  after  the  store-pots  are  taken  out  of  them  in  spring,  as  frames 
for  hotbeds. 
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513.^  cold  pit  u  formed 
of  brickwork,  about  3ft 
high  behind,  and  2  ft  in 
front  The  foundation  walls 
are  9  in.  thick,  and  those 
above  ground  4  in.  thick. 
The  section  of  a  pit  of 
these  dimensions,  is  shown 
in  fg.  334.  On  the  brick- 
work rests  a  frame  of  wood, 
divided  into  compartments, 
so  as  to  hold  one  sash  or 
light  in  each,  and  grooved 

so  as  to  allow  the  sashes  to  slide  up  and  down.  The  pit  may  have  any  number 
of  lights  required,  but  the  usual  number  is  four,  as  shown  in  Jig,  335.  One 
of  the  lights  is  shown  in^.  336.,  which  is  glazed  with  panes  of  glass  2  ft  6  in. 
long,  by  9  in.  wide.  Each  light  has  a  handle  at  the  upper  end,  to  open  or  shut 
it  when  required.  Sometimes  the  walls  of  the  pit  are  made  hollow ;  as  it  is 
found  that  the  stratum,  of  air  enclosed  between  the  two  walls,  is  more  effica- 
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cious  to  keep  out  the  cold  than  any  mats.  SometimeB  merely  a  hottomless 
box  of  wood  ia  used,  like  the  wooden  frame  of  the  cold  piti  already  described, 
but  only  for  one  or 
two  lights.  This  box 
ij  set  on  the  ground, 
and  the  frost  is  pre- 
vented from  pene- 
trating through  the 
woodwork,  by  sur- 
rounding it  with 
dead  leaves,  straw, 
litter,  or  even  earth. 
Figt.  337.  and  338. 
show  a  cold  pit  of 
somewhat  laiger  di- 
mensions, made  with 
a  span  roof  in  order 
to  give  room  for 
camellias,  and  other 
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similar  Bhrubs  to  be  kept  in  the  centre.    For  338 

this  pit,  it  may  be  as  well  to  use  Hartley's  patent 

rough  glass,  which  is  generally  thought  best  in 

panes  1 8  in.  long,  and  9  in.  broad,  as  it  does 

not  require  shading;   and  the  camellias  end 

other  similar  plants  are  apt  to  have  their  leaves 

scorched  if  exposed  to  a  very  strong  light.     No 

means  of  heating  these  pits  is  shown,  as,  indeed, 

none  is  required;  for  when  the  pit  is  filled  with 

the  store  pots  the  glass  at  the  top  is  covered 

with  mats,  during  severe  weather,  and  the  frost  is  effectually  kept  out. 

514.  Hot-led*  for  raising  seeds,  and  striking  some  kinds  of  cuttings,  are 
generally  found  in  bottomless  wooden  frames,  with  one  or  two  lights.  As 
however  fresh  manure  would  be  too  strong  for  raising  most  ornamental  flower- 
ing plants;  beds  that  have  been  used  for  cucumbers  or  melons  are  generally 
chosen,  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  and  the  plants  have  been  taken  up 
and  thrown  away.  The  bed  is  then  stirred  up,  and  perhaps  a  layer  of  fresh 
soil,  about  6  in.  thick,  is  laid  over  the  surface.  In  this  the  seeds  may  be  sown, 
or  the  cuttings  planted ;  or  the  seeds  or  cuttiDgs  may  be  put  in  pots,  and  these 
pots  may  be  plunged  in  the  bed. 

515.  A  greenhouse  or  pU,  which  will  serve  as  a  geranium-house,  or  heath- 
house  for  holding  the  pots  into  which  the  young  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
of  geraniums,  &c.,  have  been  put  in  spring,  may  be  formed  as  shown  infyr. 
339.  and  340.    I^,  339.  shows  the  elevation  of  a  small  span-roofed  green^ 


house  or  pit,  in  which  a  a  are  air-flues,  covered  with  plain  tiles,  and  6,  tiles 
covered  with  sand,  to  receive  the  plants.  Fig,  340.  shows  the  plan  of  the 
same  pit,  in  wich  c  c  are  small  gratings  to  admit  the  air,  and  yet  exclude  the 
vermin ;  and  d  d  axe  brick  pillars  to  receive  the  tiles.  This  pit  is  admirably 
calculated  for  keeping  the  hardier  species  of  greenhouse  plants  which  are 
intended  for  bedding  out,  from  the  method  of  admitting  air  at  the  bottom,  by 
which  they  are  gradually  hardened,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  lights  are 
taken  off  when  more  air  is  required,  they  being  only  hung  on  with  hooks-^and* 
eyes.  There  is  also  an  ingenious  way  of  covering  the  lights  with  mats,  in 
severe  weather.    The  mats  are  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
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and  at  the  other  to  a  roller,  the  whole  length  of  the  pit ;  hy  which  the  mats 
are  readily  run  down  over  the  lights,  and  kept  down  without  any  fastening  by 


the  weight  of  the  rollers.  They  are  also  useful  for  shading,  unless  the  rough 
glass  is  used  in  glazing,  in  which  case  no  shading  is  required.  This  house 
is  very  suitable  for  heaths. 
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516,  A  itnaU  greenhomey  for  young  plants  wbich  are' to  be  bedded  ofat,  may 
be  attached  to  a  gardener'teottage,— -aiwaa  the  caaoat  Mn.  Lawreaee'e  Tffla 
at  Drayton  Green,  and,  as  is  shown  m  fig,  341.,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
gardener  attending  to  the  plants  at  his  leisure  hours ;  the  house  shown  is  of 
the  simplest  description,  and  it  is  warmed  by  the  fireplace  of  the  Uving-rooiii 
of  the  cottage.  In  this  house  there  may  be  troughs  filled  with  sand,  and 
heated  by  hot  water  pipes,  or  smoke  flues  passing  under  them,  which  will  serve 
instead  of  hot  beds  for  striking  cuttings ;  the  pots  containing  the  cuttings 
being  plunged  into  the  heated  sand. 

517.  ^  greenhouu,  with  a  stove  attaehedf  is  shown  in  figs.  342,  and  343. 
The  house  has  a  ridge  and  furrow  roof,  and^.  342.  is  a  cross  section  through 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  ridges  of  the  roof,  in  which  are  shown  at  t  the 
oblique  direction  of  the  sash  bars  between  the  ridge  and  the  furrow,  and  the 
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panes  of  glaM  put  in  at  right  angles  to  the  bars  at  k.    There  are  openings 
lander  each  lidge,  in  the  back  wall,  and  also  in  front,  for  Tentilation. 

Fiff.  343.  is  a  ground  plan  of  a  portion  of  this  house,  showing  the  entrance 
at  0  ;  a  partition,  by  which  a  part  of  the  house  may  be  treated  as  a  stove, 
hb  ;  the  hot  water  pipes,  e  e  ;  the  stage  for  greenhouse  plants,  d;  cistern  for 
-water  in  the  stove  division,  e  :  and  box  for  Mdsa  Cavendiahtt,  /.  The  cistern 
and  the  box  are  formed  of  slabs  of  slate,  held  together  by  iron  bolts,  which 
pasa  through  the  two  opposite  plates,  and  are  made  fast  with  screws  and 
nuts :  A,  ^,  A,  show  a  vertical  profile  of  part  of  a  ridge  on  a  large  scale,  in 
-which  g  is  the  ridge  piece,  or  crown  of  the  ridge ;  and  A  A  the  gutters  or 
IniTows.  The  width  of  these  ridges,  from  furrow  to  furrow,  is  about  6  ft. ; 
and  the  height^  fron  the  level  of  the  furrow  to  the  crown  of  the  ridge^  is 
aboatSlt. 


SECTION    11. 

ORNAMENTAL   PLANT-HOUSBS. 


518.  Ornamental  9iruetwre$  for  containing  plants  are  of  various  kinds,  and 
of  every  size,  from  the  little  plant  cabinet  to  the  large  conservatory  or  winter 
garden.  Some  of  these  plant-houses  are  not  provided  with  any  means  of 
heating;  others  may  easily  be  warmed  moderately;  and  others  are  regular 
bothouses  or  stoves,  supplied  with  abundance  of  artificial  heat,  so  as  to  imitate 
the  hottest  climate  of  the  tropics.  In  the  present  work  the  designs  given 
will  be  chiefly  of  rather  small  houses,  which  can  be  erected  and  kept  up  at  a 
moderate  expense ;  and  only  one  or  two  of  a  costly  description  will  be 
admitted. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Plant  Cabinett, 

519.  Pkmt  embmets  are  the  moat  common  of  all  the  kinds  of  greenhoiue ; 
and  they  aie  generally  considered  more  as  ornamental  appendages  to  hoasea,, 
than  as  plaoea  for  rearing  or  keeping  plants.  In  fact,  the  plants  they  contain 
ave  generally  grown  and  kept  in  some  other  place  till  they  are  ready  to  ftower. 
A  plant  caUnetmay  be  described  as  a  small  chamber,  built  on  the  outside  of 
s  town  house  or  suburban  villa,  and  constructed  principally  of  iron,  briek,  or 
wood,  but  having  a  glazed  roof,  and  frequently  glazed  sides.  It  is  generally 
entered  by  a  glazed  door  or  window  from  the  staircase  or  landing.  As  it  ia 
chiefly  intended  for  preserving  plants  which  have  been  brought  forward  elae- 
wkere,  it  is  of  no  great  consequcoee  whether  it  is  placed  against  t&e  north, 
west,  or  east  ride  of  a  house ;  though  the  south  and  south-east  sides  are 
doubtless  the  most  iiavoiirable,  and  the  north*east  the  least  so.  In  street 
hoiises,  it  ia  oflen  very  conveniently  projected  from  a  staircase  window,  eitheic 
on  the  drawing-room  floor,  or  the  floor  above.  In  other  cases,  it  is  sometunes 
joined  to  the  back  parlour,  which  is  made  to  open  into  it ;  or  it  is  placed  over 
the  entrance  porch ;  and,  occasionally,  it  forma  a  pnjection,  supported  on 
pillars,  from  the  back  drawing-room.  Fig,  344.  shows  the  elevation ;  fy.  345. 
die  section ;  andyS^  346,  the  ground  plan  of  a  plant  cabinet  of  the  simplest 
kind,  attached  to  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Palace  Gardens,  Kensington.  In 
Jiff.  346.  a  shows  theventrance  from  the  drawing-xoom,  and  b  a  flight  of  steps 
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leading  to  the  garden ;  c  is  a  large  camellia  in  the  centre ;  and  d  d  are 
shelves  for  pots.  Very  commonly  a  plant  cabinet  is  formed  on  the  flat  roofr 
of  some  attached  out-buildings,  such  as  a  back  kitchen,  washhouae,  or  rubbish 
place.  In  short,  there  is  no  situation  where  there  is  a  door  or  a  window  in 
the  house,  and  where  perpendicular  light  is  obtainable  outside,  in  which  a 
plant  cabinet  may  not  be  formed.  However  irregular  the  plan  may  be  in 
point  of  outline,  and  however  uneven  the  roof  or  roofs  which  are  to  form  the 
floor,  the  situation  is  still  eligible  for  a  plant  cabinet,  or  a  small  greenhouse ; 
on  the  same  principle  as  an  irregular  piece  of  ground  is  for  laying  out  a  flower- 
garden  in  the  picturesque  manner.  In  the  plant  cabinet,  as  in  the  flower- 
garden,  the  whole  depends  on  the  contrivances  for  displaying  the  flowers. 
The  great  art  in  arranging  an  irregular  plant  cabinet  consists  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  wires  and  rods,  in  the  form  of  trelliswork,  arches,  and  arcades,  for 
climbers ;  and  of  imitations  of  rockwork,  banks,  or  benches  of  stones,  for 
receiving  bushy  or  creeping  plants  in  pots,  such  as  pelargoniums,  mesembiy- 
anthemums,  &c.  The  rockwork,  banks,  benches,  &c.,  may  be  made  of  bricks 
and  cement,  stained  or  dashed  with  paint  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent 
difierent  kinds  of  stone  or  spars ;  or  natural  crystallisations  of  difierent  kinds 
may  be  procured.  The  smallest,  the  most  irregular,  and  apparently  the  most 
unfitting  situation  for  a  plant  cabinet  may  be  rendered  interesting  by  means 
of  climbers  on  perpendicular  props,  no  matter  how  irregularly  placed,  plants 
rising  from  groups  of  rockwork  on  the  floor,  and  trailing  plants  suspended  in 
pots  or  baskets  from  the  ceiling.  In  some  cases,  the  effect  of  a  picturesque 
grove  of  climbers  of  this  kind  may  be  heightened  by  the  introdaction  of  A 
little  stained  glass  in  the  roof;  but  this  ought  to  be  used  most  sparingly,  and 
not  in  a  larger  portion  in  one  place  than  a  star  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter, 
half  a  dozen  of  which  will  suflice  for  the  roof  of  a  plant  cabinet  containing 
upwards  of  100  square  feet  of  glass.  In  the  evenings,  on  particular  occasions, 
two  or  three  coloured  lamps  may  be  introduced  ;  but  these,  also,  should  be 
used  very  sparingly.  Whatever  attracts  more  attention  than  the  plants  shotdd 
be  avoided,  as  interfering  with  the  main  object  of  the  structure. 

620.  Wherever  the  plant  cabinet  it  placed,  and  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
communicate  with  the  house,  one  point  only  in  its  construction  is  absolute ; 
which  is,  that  it  should  be  at  least  as  lofty,  from  the  floor  to  the  glass  of  the 
roof,  as  the  living-rooms  of  the  house.  When  tlik  is  not  the  case,  it  has  an 
appearance  of  meanness,  which,  instead  of  an  elegant  ornament,  renders  it 
rather  a  disagreeable  excrescence.  The  form  of  ;the  ground  plan  must,  of 
course,  be  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  situation ;  but,  in  general,  a 
parallelogram,  placed  witib  its  narrow  end  to  the  house,  will  have  the  best 
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One  ride  and  the  roof  should,  at  all  erents,  be  glaaed ;  but,  if  both 
•ides  be  glazed,  the  effect  is  much  better  than  if  one  is  opaque ;  provided^ 
however,  that  the  roof  is  glazed,  and  the  width  of  the  house  is  as  great  as  its 
height,  or  nearly  so.    Fig.  347. 

shows  the  ground  plan,  and  347 

J^f.  348.  the  side  elevation  of 
a  plant  cabinet  of  this  descrip* 
tion ;  and  fig.  349.  shows  the 
rieVation  of  the  end,  with  steps 
leading  down  to  the  garden. 
In  fig,  347.  there  is  a  bed  in 
the  centre  for  planting  camel- 
lias, and  there  are  holes  left  in 
the  wall  at  a  for  the  admission 
of   vines   or    other    climbing 

plants,  the  roots  of  which  are  to  be  in  a  bed  outside  the  house.  Plants  wiU 
thrive  in  a  house  with  all  its  sides  opaque ;  it  being  understood  that  the 
house  is  as  wide  as  the  side  walls  are  high,  and  that  the  plants  are  placed  on 
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a  stage,  or  on  the  floor,  so  that  the  light  may  fall  in  direct  lines  on  the  upper 
surface  of  their  leaves.  The  sides,  when  of  glass,  may  be  framed  and  glazed 
in  any  mode  considered  as  in  character  with  the  windows  of  the  house ;  and 
the  roof  may  be  glazed  like  a  common  span-roofed  hothouse :  but,  if  the  panes 
of  glass  are  above  8  in.  wide,  thejr  ought  to  be  of  eztra-tbick  crown  glass,  or 
of  the  thick  rough  glass,  such  as  is  now  sold  in  London  for  conservatories ;  or 
of  plate  glass.  One  or  more  sashes  in  the  side  or  sides,  or  one  sash  in  the 
farther  end,  ought  to  be  made  to  open  at  top  and  bottom,  for  the  sake  of 
ventilation ;  but  this  may  be  accomplished  without  having  the  sashes  hung 
with  cords  and  pulleys,  by  having  two  narrow  sashes  made  to  slide  past  each 
other,  or  even  by  having  a  pane  in  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  each  window 
to  open.  In  general,  all  hinged  sashes  or  panes  should  open  outwards; 
because  then  they  are  not  in  the  way  of  the  plants  within. 

521.  Where  a  plant  cabinet  faces  the  northy  and  the  situation  is  much  ex* 
posed  to  north  winds,  it  ^uld  be  very  desirable  if  the  glazed  sides  and  roof 
were  made  double.  This  construction  would  retain  the  heat  much  better  in 
the  winter  time ;  and  during  siunmer  the  inner  sashes  might  be  taken  away 
altogether,  and  used  for  growing  cucumbers  or  melons  in  the  garden  or  yard 
behind  the  house,  or,  if  there  were  no  room  there,  on  the  roof^  if  tliat  were 
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tuitable«  In  ibe  ease  of  plant  calrinati  fiusiag  tiia  nortb,  wlMre  the 
of  the  double-glased  roof  and  sides  is  considered  too  gfoat,  annngmenti 
should  'be  made  for  forming  a  temporary  ioner  roof  of  matting  or  canTaas, 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  heat  during  the  night,  and  even  adoke- 
times  during  the  day  in  severe  weather.  An  iaoer  covering  of  mattitig  or 
canvass,  at  6  or  8  inches  distance  from  the  glass,  is .  always  much  move 
powerful  in  retaining  heat,  than  if  the  same  covering  had  been  placed  o«^ 
side  the  glass;  because  in  the  inside  it  is  kept  dry,  whereas  on  the  oat- 
side  it  will  be  liable  to  become  saturated  with  wet;  and  in  that  state  h 
would  carry  off  much  more  heat  by  evaporation,  than  can  possibly  take 
place  from  water  running  down  the  smooCk  snrface  of  the  glass.  Thflre  is 
another  reason  against  all  outside  coverings  except  those  of  boaords,  which  1% 
that  they  are  i^t  to  be  deranged,  and  to  break  the  glass  during  high  windsL 
The  inside  covering  may  be  made  to  roU  up  like  a  window-blind,  and  it 
may  rest  on  iron  rods,  placed  parallel  to  thO'  roof  and  to  the  sidesy  and 
about  8  in.  distsmt  from  them.  In  many  case^  shatters  nuiy  be  coalrived  for 
the  roof,  and  pat  on  from  an  upper  window ;  and  this  covering,  when  the 
weather  is  estieme^  severe,  may  be  left  on  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time ; 
it  being  understood  that  light  is  freely  admitted  from  the  sides.  IVovided 
that  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  is  securely  protected  from  perpendicular  cold, 
as  it  is  called,  a  covering  for  the  sides  is  comparatively  of  little  importance. 
We  may  add  that,  among  nurserymen  and  commercial  gardeners,  a  subatitnte 
for  these  different  coverings  is  found  in  tying  or  nailing  bast  mats  to  the 
trellis  or  rafters  of  the  roof  and  sides,  inside  the  house ;  and,  as  such,  cover- 
ings are  seldom  wanted  above  a  month  or  two  in  the  year,  during  the  depth 
of  winter,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  going  to  the  expense  of  having  them  made 
of  canvass  for  the  inside,  or  of  boards  for  the  outside. 

522.  The  placing  of  the  plants  m  the  interiar  of  a  plant  eahmet  should  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cabinet  and  its  situation.  Where  the  cabinet  is 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  wide,  and  of  an  equal  or  greater  length,  a  narrow  stage  in  the 
middle,  with  a  shelf  a  foot  broad  round  the  sides,  will  display  the  plants  to 
th^  greatest  advantage ;  but  this  supposes  ihat  there  is  nothing  diaagreeaUa 
in  the  exterior  scenery,  which  will  be  seen  through  the  side  windowa.  Where 
it  is  not  desirable  that  the  external  objects  should  be  seen,  the  stage,  ioBtead 
of  being  in  the  middle,  shoidd  be  ranged  along  the  sides  and  the  &rther  end, 
and  in  that  case  no  more  of  the  sides  require  to  be  glased  than  what  ia  above 
the  highest  shelf  of  the  stage.  As  the  main  object  is  to  display  the  plants 
to  the  spectator  within,  and  as,  when  placed  in  close  ranks  on  a  stage,  anch 
plants  can  only  be  seen  on  one  side,  the  admission  of  light  to  their  other  side, 
as  it  would  chiefly  strike  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  is  comparatively  of 
litde  use ;  and  hence,  that  portion  of  the  side  and  end  walls  which  ia  under 
the  level  of  the  top  shdf  of  the  side  and  end  stages  may  always  be  con- 
structed of  opaque  materials,'  such  as  brick,  lath  and  plaster,  &c.,  which  will 
be  a  considerable  saving  in  first  cost.  In  general,  wherever  there  are  objects 
exterior  to  the  plant  cabinet  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  see,  the  stage  should 
be  placed  against  the  side  waUs  and  the  ibrther#end ;  but,  where  there  is 
abundance  of  light  on  every  side,  and  nothing  without  to  conceal,  the  beat 
effect  to  the  eye  will  be  produced  by  bringing  the  glass  down  to  the  groond  on 
every  side  and  the  further  end,  and  by  having  the  stage  in  the  centre. 

523.  The  mode  of  heatmg  a  plmU  ctMiet  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  diffical^^ 
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<m  Mseomit  of  the  imtJI  spuoe  to  be  heated,  end  die  large  luifaee  exposed  to 
4hB  external  air.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  practicahility  of  heating 
audi  plaees  from  the  kitchen  fire,  or  from  a  fire  or  boiler  plaoed  in  another 
•tory ;  and  tnggettod,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  neceatary  prennre  on  the 
boilera,  or  the  tubes,  rmdered  this  mode  of  heating  by  no  means  advisable. 
It  is  also  a  faet^  that  in  some  plaoes  sufficient  warmdi  may  be  given  to  the 
plant  cabinet  by  opening  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  comnmnieating  with  it 
the  last  thing  before  die  family  retire  to  bed,  and  leaving  it  open  all  night 
On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  best  mode  of  heating  plant  cabinets, 
or  small  green-houses  attached  to  dwellings,  is  by  some  source  of  heat  on 
their  own  level;  and  not  from  any  source  either  above  or  below.  If  no  fine 
has  been  built  in  the  wall  of  the  house  suitable  for  carrying  off  the  smoke 
from  any  stove  or  fireplace  made  in  the  plant  cabinet,  a  tube  of  east  or  sheet 
iron,  or  of  earthenware,  may  be  partially  snnk  into  the  outor  face  of  the  wall 
tif  the  house;  and  disguised  by  a  projection  so  designed  as  to  be  consistent 
with  the  architectural  character  and  efiect  of  the  elevation.  In  some  places^ 
tubing  of  this  sort  may  be  placed  against  the  wall,  and  covered  with  an 
architectural  case  of  boards,  metal,  or  slates,  painted  in  imitation  of  stone ; 
and  sometimes  these  projections  admit  of  being  disguised  by  common  ivy,  or 
the  Virginian  creeper.  At  all  events,  no  architect  of  the  i^ightest  degree  of 
faigenuity  will  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  proper  situation  for  a  circular  flue 
of  3  in.  in  diameter;  and  no  builder  who  has  any  regard  either  for  appear- 
ances, or  the  free  ascent  of  the  smoke,  in  such  a  fiue,  will  ever  put  it  up  with* 
out  a  casing  to  give  it  architectural  effect,  and  to  serve  as  a  nonconductor, 
and  thus  to  preserve  what  may  be  called  a  lining  of  heat  round  it,  to  favour 
the  ascent  of  the  smoke.  The  situation  for  the  flue  having  been  fixed  on, 
the  next  thing  is  to  determine  the  mode  of  heating ;  and  this,  we  are  of 
opinion,  ought,  in  most  cases  of  small  plant  aabineta,  to  be  by  a  hot-water 
stove  placed  within  the  cabinet,  and  heated  by  a  register  fire-pot  within,  like 
that  of  Or.  Amott  The  fuel  used  may  be  coke  on  ordliury  occastens; 
sotthraoito  when  a  greater  heat  was  wanted ;  and,  perhaps,  charcoal  in  the 
most  severe  winter  mghta,  when  the  heat  required  was  very  considerable.  A 
alQve  of  tliis  kind,  properly  constrootod,  may  be  kept  burning  night  and  day, 
regnlatmg  the  admission  <Mf  air  to  the  fire  according  to  the  heat  required.  For 
tilts  pnrpoee,  the  stove  may  either  have  a  hand  regulator,  aa  in  the  imitations 
of  Dr.  Arnott's  stoves^  a  thermometer  one  being  unnecessary ;  or,  in  order  to 
inaure  a  draught,  the  air  may  be  brought  to  the  stove  by  a  leaden  pipe  of  1  in. 
in  dkuneter  within,  from  a  lower  level,  either  immediately  under  die  house, 
otr  from  the  open  air ;  or  from  any  place  from  which  it  is  desiraUe  to  estraot 
the  air  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  In  all  these  eases,  the  air  admitted  to 
the  fire  may  be  regulated  by  a  oemotnon  stopcock,  like  that  in  nse  for  common 
'water^pes.  We  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  smoke,  or  products  of  coa^ 
huatiflii,  where  the  kind  of  fuel  we  have  reeemmended  b  used,  might  be  con- 
Teyed  away  in  a  henxontal  directiea,  or  pethapa  even  downwards  to  a  drain, 
in  a  tuba  of  net  mere  than  double  the  diameter  of  that  used  for  supplying  air  to 
the  ise ;  but,  never  having  seen  this  mode  pat  in  practice,  we  cannot  venture 
to  recommend  it.  We  Ittve  seen  the  oommon-  saaoke-flnes  of  hothouses  dis^ 
chaige  their  smoke  harijmntally,  but  it  is  alw^a  attended  with  a  waato  of 
heat. 
524.  Heating  wUk  kol-water, — ^The  mode  in  which  water  ia  heated  by  a 
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•mall  store  is  now  so  well  known  to  ironmongersy  that  H  seems  scarodj  neces- 
sary to  describe  it  Suppoiteg  the  fire^pot,  or  fireplace,  surrounded  hj  fire- 
brick, to  occupy  a  cubic  foot  in  the  centre ;  dien  enclose  this  on  three  ddcs 
and  over  the  top  with  a  square  or  circular  double  cylinder,  watei^tighL  The 
side  not  cased  with  water  must  contain  the  ftimace  door  for  supplying  fuel, 
the  ash»pit  door  for  withdrawing  the  ashes,  and  an  opening  iminediately  under 
the  top,  or  cover,  for  the  insertion  of  the  tube  to  convey  away  the  smoke.  On 
«ny  of  the  three  sides  cased  with  water  two  tubes  must  be  joined,  one  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  other  at  the  top ;  and  these  may  be  conducted  on  a  level  to 
any  distance  firom  the. stove  that  may  be  desirable,  being  joined  at  the  &Tther 
extremity,  either  by  a  vertical  tube,  or  by  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  tobee 
being  inserted  into  an  open  cistern.  This  being  done,  and  the  fire  L'ghted,  the 
circulation  will  go  on  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  specific  gravity 
between  cold  water  and  hot  water. 

525.  jf  very  mnpU  apparatut  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  the  section,  JS^.  350. : 
a  is  the  fire-pot;  b  is  the  fiumace  door;  c,  the  ash-pit  door;  ^  the  sitoation 
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of  the  pipe  which  supplies  air ;  e,  the  nozzle  to  which  the  smoke-pipe  is 
attached,  and  which  may  be  turned  in  any  direction,  except  downwards,  that 
may  be  suitable  to  the  situation ;  //,  the  casing  of  water  which  surrounds  the 
boiler ;  g,  the  upper  pipe ;  h,  the  under  pipe ;  and  t,  the  cbtem  which  forms 
the  junction  between  both  pipes  at  the  farther  extremity.  Stoves  and  pipes 
of  this  description  may  be  placed  under  the  stege  of  plants,  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely concealed  from  the  eye ;  a  portion  of  the  stage  being  made  to  separate 
from  the  rest,  and  to  draw  out,  so  as  to  admit  the  attendant  to  supply  fuel,  &rc. 
In  order  to  save  time,  and  to  look  well  by  never  requiring  the  plants  to  be 
token  off  the  shelves,  the  moveable  portion  of  the  stage  may  be  on  castets 
and  small  wheels,  the  latter  running  in  grooves  as  far  as  the  area  of  the  stage 
extends,  and  the  casters  serving  to  make  it  run  easily  on  the  paths  where  the 
grooves  would  be  unsightly.  In  plant  cabinets  where  there  is  no  stage  the 
pipes  may  be  concealed  by  rockwork,  or  by  some  other  suitable  oontrivanee ; 
or  the  casing  of  water  may  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  form  a  reservoir  of  heat  suffi- 
cient for  the  demands  of  the  house,  without  any  pipes.  In  some  cases,  the 
stove  and  reservoir  of  water  might  be  covered  with  a  small  stage  of  planti^ 
with  rockwork,  with  sculpture,  or  with  statuary ;  or  the  stove  might  be  ren- 
dered omamentel  in  its  form,  so  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  handsome  piece  of 
furniture :  but  this  last  plan  would,  we  think,  render  the  plant  cabinet  too 
much  like  a  living-room. 
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526.  A  portal  hotHoater  apparaiui  for  plant  cabinets  ia  shown  in  fig. 
351.,  which  was  invented  by  Mr.  Joshua  Migor  of  Knowstrop,  near  Leeds. 


This  apparatus  maybe  made  of  tin  or  copper ;  the  latter,  though  more  expen- 
sive at  first,  being  from  its  durability  much  the  cheaper  in  the  end.    Charcoal 
is  employed  as  fuel  for  this  apparatus :  oil  lamps  and  gas  have  been  tried 
instead  of  chaf  coal,  but  with  not  nearly  so  powerful  an  effect.   When  charcoal 
is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  pipes  to  conduct  the  effluvium  arising  fVom 
it  out  of  the  place  to  be  warmed ;  and  it  will  be  advisable,  in  order  to  abstract 
all  the  heat  possible  from  this  smoke-pipe  before  it  reaches  the  outside  of  the 
house,  to  have  it  of  a  considerable  length.     In  order  to  render  the  smoke- 
tubes  suitable  for  any  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  have  elbow  pipes,  like  those 
used  for  turning  comers,  and  several  lengths  of  straight  pipes,  by  means  of 
which  the  piping  may  be  lengthened,  and  turned  in  any  direction  that  may 
be  required.     The  largest-sized  apparatus  should  not  be  more  than  8  ft.  long ; 
as,  if  longer,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  move  about    The  size  of  the  one 
which  Mr.  Major  found  the  most  useful  is  as  follows : — ^The  whole  height  of 
the  centre  portion  of  the  apparatus,  comprising  the  boiler,  &c.,  is  15  in.,  and 
the  width  S^in.  by  TJin. ;  the  fire-pan  is  5|in.  by  4iin.,  and  SJin.  deep; 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  boiler,  in  the  form  of  a  casing,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  becomes  more  spacious  upwards,  as  the  fireplace  diminishes. 
The  opening  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  fire-pan,  and  for  supplying  it 
with  fuel,  is  6  in.  wide  by  5^  in.  deep.    At  the  top  of  this  opening  the  fire- 
place begins  to  taper,  and,  consequently,  the  water  in  the  boiler  expands 
more  immediately  over  the  fire;    the  smoke-pipe  takes  its  regular  width 
(l^in.)  in  the  boiler,  about  an  inch  below  where  the  lid  unites;  the  hori- 
zontal water  pipes  {fig*  325.  a)  are  each  28  in.  long,  by  2  in.  in  diameter;  the 
end  pipes  (b)  are  14^  in.  high,  by  3  in.  in  diameter ;  a  feeder  (c)  is  added,  in 
case  it  should  be  thought  better  to  have  the  lid  fixed  tight  on  the  boiler.     In 
order  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  water,  small  holes  are  to  be  perforated 
in  the  top  of  the  lids  (dd),  which  are  also  intended  to  be  fixed  tight.    The 
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apparatus  may  eidier  be  placed  oo  the  fioofr  of  tba  hme  to  be  warmed,  or 
raised  hy  bearers,  or  suspended  hy  wire  or  cord;  the  two  latter  methods 
making  the  fire  to  bom  more  freely. 

527.  A  mode  <ff  heating  empU^d  at  StratJ^ldeage,  is  shown  in  fig.  352. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  stove  (originally  Dr.  Amott's)  and  two  eopper 
cylinders.    The  stove  con- 
tains two  copper  boilers  1  ft.  3^2 

deep,  and  3  in.* wide,  which 
form  the  fire-box  of  the 
stove,  out  of  which  the 
boiling-water  flows  by  the 
top  pipe  into  the  cylinder, 
and  returns  by  the  lower 
pipe  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  The  cylinders  have 
each  thirty  tubes,  one  inch 
in  diameter,  extending 
through  their  whole  length, 
and  among  which  the  water 
flows;  so  that  the  stove  and 
the  two  cylinders  all  radiate 
heat  equal  to  their  surfaces, 
and  warm  the  air  that 
panes  between  them.    The 

stovp  is  18  in.  square,  and  3  ft.  9  in.  high,  including  the  ornamental  cap  at 
the  top,  which  is  four  inches  deep.  The  cylinders  are  18  in.  in  diameter, 
and  the  same  height  as  the  stove.  The  apparatus  consumes  a  bushel  of  coke 
every  day,  half  being  given  in  the  morning,  and  half  at  night.  The  water  is 
given  through  a  covered  valve  near  the  top  of  eaeh  cylinder,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  There  is  a  small  pipe  for  evi^poration  at  the  back  of  each  cylinder. 
The  ornamental  caps  are  moveable,  and  conceal  the  tubes  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  feed-hole  of  the  stove.  The  smoke  esciqpes  by  a  tube  at  the  back  of  the 
stove,  communicating  with  a  flue  built  p.  the  wall.  The  apparatus  has  a 
veiy  neat  appearance,  and  two  of  them  are  found  sufficient  to  heat  a  con- 
servatory 67  ft.  long,  27  ft.  wide,  and  21  ft.  high,  so  as  to  preserve  the  plants 
from  injury  by  eold  or  damp.  For  other  modes  of  heatings  see  LaitdatCe 
HortictUturiaty  p.  194  to  p.  218|  where  the  subject  will  be  found  fully 
discussed. 

528.  Plant  cabinei  heated  hy  hat  water,— ^*  353.  is  a  plan,  and^.  354.  a 
cross  section,  of  a  plant  cabinet,  in  which  the  stage  is  placed  along  the  sides 
and  against  one  end.  The  stove  for  heating  it  is  placed  at  a,  from  which  hot 
water  pipes  proceed  to  the  right  and  left  under  the  side  stages ;  the  two 
shelves,  b  h  and  e  c  being  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  these  p^pes.  The 
stove  is  concealed  by  the  portion  of  the  stage  d,  which  is  on  casters,  and 
draws  out  with  the  pots  on  it,  to  admit  the  operator  to  the  stove.  The  hot- 
water  pipes  are  seen  in  the  section  (Jig.  3M.)  at  e  e.  The  smoke  from  the 
stove  may  be  conducted  away  in  a  tube  under  one  of  the  stages,  and  carried 
up  the  side  of  the  house,  as  indicated  at  /.  The  water  of  the  roof  may  be 
collected  and  conducted  to  a  cutem  under  the  stage  by  the  pipe  g^  {daoed  in 
the  opposite  a^gle  to  the  smoke  tube.    Props  for  eHmben  may  be  pbeed  as 
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indicated   at  h  A,   &c. ;    and,  353 

during  the  severest  weather  in 

winter,  matting  may  he  made 

fast  to  the  iron  tie- rods  (t  t  in 
Jig.   354.)   of  the  span  roof. 

Tlie  exterior  guttering  is  shown 

at  k.     It  will  he  ohserved  that 

artificial  heat  is  hy  no  means 

essential  to   a   plant  cahinet, 

and  that  in  fact  the  examples 

which   have    heen  previously 

given  are  all  intended  to  do 

without    it      Camellias    and 

vines  do  not  require  artificial 

heat,  unless  it  is  intended  to 

force  the  one  into  flower,  and 

the  other  into  bearing  earlier 

than  their  natural  time;   and 

indeed,  most  of  the  half-hardy 

shruhs  grown  in  conservatories 

and  phmted  in  the  ground,  only 

require  protection  from  frost, 

and  are  hetter  without  fire- 
heat.    The  plants  in  pots,  it  is 

true,  generally  require  artificial 

heat,  hut  they  can  rarely  he 

kept  alive  through  the  winter  in  a  plant  cahinet  without  more  lahour  and 

expense  than  new  ones  can  he  hought  for  in  spring;  and  the  house-kept 

plants  generally  have  a  shahhy  etiolated  appearance.     Indeed,  even  nursery- 
men very  rarely  attempt  to  keep  their  old  plants  through  the  winter,  and  they 

preserve  their  stock  by  cut- 
tings, which  they  keep  in  cold 
pits,  as  before  described.  For 
the  benefit,  however,  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  try  to  keep 
their  plants  through  the  winter, 
we  will  give  a  few  details  on 
the  usual  modes  by  which  plant 
cabinets  may  he  heated. 

529.  A  plant  cahinet^  ar- 
ranged soatio  conceal  the  mode 
of  heating  it. — Fig.  355.  is  the 
plan,  and  fy.  356.  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  a  span-roofed  plant 
cabinet,  with  the  plant  stage  in 
the  middle.  The  stage  may 
either  be  finished  at  ^e  end 
next  the  entrance  with  right 
angles,  as  at  a,  or  rounded  off, 
as  at  b;  and  the  further  ex- 
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tremity  both  of  the  sides 
of  the  house,  and  the  end 
of  the  stage,  may  either  be 
semicircular  or  square,  at 
pleasure.  If  it  were  square, 
a  portion  of  the  stage  might 
be  made  to  draw  out  right 
and  left,  to  admit  the  at- 
tendant to  the  fireplace; 
and  if  semicircular,  as  in 
the  plan,  the  semicircle 
might  be  formed  into  two 
quadrants,  each  turning  on 
a  pivot  at  the  angle,  and 
opening  outwards  to  a  suf- 
ficient extent  to  admit  the 
operator  to  the  stove,  as 
shown  in  fig.  355.  at  c.  One 
advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment is,  that  the  stove  can 
never  be  seen  by  a  visiter ; 
because  the  attendant, 
when  he  is  at  woric  at  c, 
cannot  escape  from  that 
place  without  shutting  at 
least  one  of  the  quadrants. 
Another  advantage  is,  tiiat, 
while  both  quadrants  are 
open  to  the  fullest  extent, 
as  at  (^(^,  the  pots  being  on 

the  shelves,  any  person  entering  the  cabinet  will  rather  consider  the  appear- 
ance as  the  peculiar  termination  of  the  stage,  than  as  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment for  getting  at  the 
stove.  There  are  props  for 
plants  at  e.  The  water- 
pipes  are  shown  at  /,  in 
fig.  356.,  and  the  arched 
rods  to  the  props  at  g.  In 
severe  weather  mats  can  be 
stretched  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  roof,  attached 
to  these  arches.  The  en- 
trance from  the  house  is  at 
A,  fig.  355. 

530.  Ventilation  is  the 
only  remaining  point  of 
importance,  connected  with 
plant  cabinets  or  small 
green-houses,  which  re- 
mains to  be  touched   on, 
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and  tliifl  is  highly  essentUl  in  every  situation.  In  houses  20  or  30  feet  long, 
and  from  10  to  15  feet  hroad,  the  sashes  of  the  roof  should  he  made  to  slide, 
so  that  the  upper  ones  may  he  let  down  at  pleasure,  and  the  lower  ones  drawn 
up ;  or  they  may  be  hinged  at  the  upper  end,  and  made  to  lift  up.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  upright  sashes  should  either  be  made  to  open  outwards,  by 
being  hinged  at  one  side  (which,  in  general,  is  the  best  mode)  or  at  the  top ; 
or  they  may  slide  in  two  grooves,  so  that  the  one  can  be  pushed  past  the 
other.  These  modes  are  applicable  to  green-houses  20  or  30  feet  in  length; 
buty  for  those  under  20  feet  in  length,  it  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  have 
one  or  more  small  openings  in  the  roof  or  sides.  It  must,  however,  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  atmospheric  air  forms  an  important  part  of  the  food  of 
plants ;  and  that  unless  they  have  a  sufficient  quantity,  they  become  sickly^ 
and  will  not  produce  either  fruit  or  flowers.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most 
elegant  modes  of  having  an  opening  in  the  roof  is  by  having  a  cap  to  be 
raised  by  means  of  a  vertical  rod,  with  a  line  and  pulley,  as  shown  in^. 
357.  In  this  figure,  which  is  a  cross  section  of  a  span  roof,  a  represents  the 
cap ;  b,  the  rod  by  which  it  is  raised ;  c,  a  cross  piece  of  iron,  in  which  the 
rod  b  works ;  d,  the  cord  passing  over  the  pulley  e,  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  rod ;  and/,  the  rafter  (forming  part  of  the  span  roof)  which  supports  the 
whole.  The  rod  and  bars  of  the  cap  are  generally  of  iron ;  and  the  panes  of 
glass  small,  to  lessen  the  risk  of  breakage.  Sometimes  the  cap  is  balanced 
by  a  weight  attached  to  a  'cord  which  passes  over  a  pulley  fixed  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  rod  opposite  to  e;  and  which,  by  counterbalancing  the  greater 
part  of  the  weight,  and  leaving  little  more  than  the  friction  by  the  rod  pass- 
ing through  the  bar  c  and  the  rafter  /  to 
be  overcome,  renders  it  easy  to  raise  a 
cap  of  the  largest  size,  either  by  hand, 
or  by  a  self-acting  apparatus  to  be  here- 
after mentioned.  Though  we  have  shown 
in  Jig.  357.  this  cap  on  the  ridge  of  a 
span  roof,  yet  it  may  be  constructed 
with  equal  ease  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
slope  of  any  pent  roof,  or  even  in  any 
part  of  that  slope,  b3r  introducing  on  the 
upper  side  of  it  a  cross  bar,  or  a  flashing  of  lead,  to  throw  ofi*  the  rain  to 
the  two  sides.  Air  may  also  be  admitted  through  the  side  sashes,  by  hinging 
a  flap  in  the  upper  part  of  any  of  the  sashes,  with  a  lever  and  pulley  to  open 
it,  as  shown  in  Jig.  358.  In  this  figure  ^  is  a  lever, 
which,  when  pulled  by  the  cord  A,  raises  the  flap  at 
pleasure  to  any  point  not  beyond  i.  Whenever  venti- 
lators of  this  kind  are  used,  they  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  house ;  because  as  the  hot* 
test  air  always  ascends,  it  consequently  collects  there, 
and  will  pass  off  by  any  opening  with  greater  rapidity 
than  it  would  through  an  opening  on  a  lower  level, 
admitting  a  counter  current  of  fresh  air  to  supply  its 
place. 

531.  When  the  doping  sashes  of  a  span  roof  are 
made  to  slide,  the  operation  of  opening  them  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  balancing  them  with  a  weight  in 
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the  manner  shown  in  Jig.  359.     In 

this  figure,  a  represents  cords  attached 

to  two  opposite  sashes,  and  pasnng 

over  puDeys  fixed  on  the  ridge>piece ; 

after  which,  under  the  stage  (c),  they 

are  joined  together  at  b,  which  repre- 
sents a  weight  attached  to  a  pulley, 

and   which    weight   is    sufficiently 

heavy  to  balance    the  two  sashes. 

By  this  arrangement,  either  sash  or 

both  sashes  may  be  let  down  at  plea- 
sure, to  any  length  desired.    When 

they    are    drawn    closely   up,     the 

weight  (b)  is  within  2  in.  of  the  floor 

(d);  but,  if  it  were  necessary,  an 

op^ng  might  be  made  in  the  floor 

for  the  descent  of  the  weight  to  the 

extent  of  2  or  3  feet    On  inspecting 

the  figure,  it  will  appear  evident  that 

a  cap,  such  as  that  described  in  Jig. 

357.,  may  be  balanced  and  raised  in 

a  similar  manner,  as  shown  in  Jig. 

360.,  and  as  practised  in  the  case  of 

chandeliers  in  churches  and   ball- 
rooms.    In  this  figure,  the  weight  (t) 

may  have  a  basket  or  saucer  attached  . 

to  it,  so  as  to  admit  of  disguising  it,  by         -—-—— ——_— — ^— _ — 

surrounding  it  with  pots  of  hanging 

plants.     In  this  case,  however,  there  should  be  heavier  and  lighter  weights  to 

hook  on  at  pleasure,  so  that,  with  the  addition  of  the  pots  of  plants,  the  total 

weight  should  be  no  more  than  just 

sufficient  to  balance  the  cap. 

532.  ReguiatUm  of  UmpenUure,-^ 
In  the  case  of  small  green-houses, 
where  a  regular  gardener  is  not  kept, 
a  provision  for  preventing  the  house 
from  becoming  over-heated,  which 
will  act  independently  of  human 
assistance,  is  very  desirable.  There 
are  many  contrivances  of  this  kind ; 
some,  such  as  KeWley's  automaton 
gardener,  calculated  for  regulating 
the    temperature    to    the    greatest 

nicety;  and  others  for  merely  preventing  great  extremes  of  heat.  The 
simplest  and  most  economical  mode  is  to  have  a  hinged  pane  in  the  upper 
part  of  one  of  the  upright  sashes,  opening  inwards.  To  the  lower  part 
of  this  pane  one  end  of  a  cord  is  attached,  and  the  other  is  joined  to  a 
netting  which  encloses  a  bladder  nearly  filled  with  air,  and  air-tight  A 
string  from  the  other  end  of  the  bladder  is  attached  to  any  fixed  point  near 
at  hand.    The  bladder  should  be  moderately  distended,  by  filling  it  with  air 
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in  the  house,  when  the  air  of  the 
house  is  at  the  highest  temperature 
required;  and,  consequently,  when 
any  increase  of  temperature  takes 
place,  the  air  in  the  bladder  will  ex- 
pand and  completely  distend  it,  so 
as  to  change  its  shape  from  that  of 
an  oval  to  that  of  a  globe ;  shortening 
the  long  axis  and  lengthening  the 
short  one.  The  effect  of  shortening 
the  long  axis  is  to  pull  in  the  hinged 
pane  of  glass,  and  thus  to  admit  the 
external  air.  This  is,  without  doubt, 
a  very  rude  mode,  and  will  not  regu- 
late tiie  temperature  with  any  degree 
of  nicety;  but  for  ordinary  purposes, 
and  where  economy  is  a  great  object, 
it  is  quite  sufiBcient.  Another  mode 
consists  in  applying  a  hollow  brass  tube,  of  5  or  6  feet  in  length,  against  the 
lower  part  or  valve  of  a  window  that  opens  outwards,  or  against  the  lower 
end  of  the  vertical  rod  of  a  cap  which  opens  upwards.  Thus,  in  fig,  361.,  if 
we  imagine  the  rod  /  to  be  a  hollow 
brass  tube,  touching  the  floor  {g)  at 
one  end,  and  the  spindle  (A)  of  the 
ventilating  cap  at  the  other;  and 
that,  when  the  rod  is  in  this  state  of 
contact  with  both  the  floor  and  the 
spindle,  the  house  is  at  the  maximum 
temperature  required;  it  is  evident 
that  any  increase  of  heat,  by  expand- 
ing, and  consequently  lengthening, 
the  brass  rod,  would  raise  the  venti- 
lating cap ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
this  might  be  done,  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  placing  the  brass  rod  on 
the  end  of  a  lever.  Brass  rods,  when 
required  to  open  the  sashes  or  ven- 
tilators of  a  green-house,  may  also  be 
applied  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
ways,  which  any  ingenious  mechanic 
will  readily  discover.  The  last  mode 
which  we  shall  mention  is  one  which 
has  been  adopted  with  success  by  an 
eminent  horticulturist,  John  Williams, 
Esq.,  of  Pitmatson.  This  ventilator 
operates  by  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  air  in  an  air-tight  vessel, 
(fig,  362.  a),  communicating  with  a 
cylinder  and  piston  (6,  c,  <0,  which, 
by  means  of  a  rod  (^),  operates  on  the 
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hinged  pane  or  sash  to  he  opened.  The  use  of  the  water  or  other  finid  is  ta 
confine  the  air ;  and,  hy  that  means,  when  the  air  expands  or  contracts,  it 
operates  upon  the  piston.  By  means  of  an  adjusting  screw,  the  register  may 
he  made  to  open  at  any  required  degree  of  heat.  The  air-vessel  should 
contain  several  gallons,  according  to  the  size  of  the  valve  or  register  to  he 
opened.  When  first  used,  the  vessel  must  he  heated  sufficiently  to  expand 
the  internal  air ;  water  is  then  to  he  poured  in  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  so 
as  to  give  the  required  motion  to  the  float ;  and  ahout  half  an  inch  of  fine  oil 
must  be  laid  on  the  t9p  of  the  water,  to  prevent  evaporation.  In  a  plant 
cabinet,  such  an  instrument  may  he  conveniently  placed  under  the  stage,  so 
as  to  have  the  rod  (g)  directly  under  the  ventilator  or  sash  to  be  opened. 

SuBSECT.  II. —  Ornamental  Oreen-houtes, 

533.  ^i  green^house  is  a  house  with  a  glazed  roof  and  sides,  in  which  plants 
are  kept  in  pots ;  usually  on  wooden  stages  in  the  centre,  but  sometimes  on 
the  brickwork,  casing  the  pipes  or  flues ;  or  on  shelves  at  the  hack  or  sides 
t>f  the  house.  The  .green-house  differs  somewhat  from  the  plant  cabinet, 
which  is  always  an  excrescence  affixed  to  the  house,  and  generally  entered 
from  the  staircase  or  landing-place  of  the  first  floor ;  whereas  the  green- 
house is  always  built  on  the  ground  floor,  and  may  be  either  attached  to  the 
house  or  not  at  pleasure.  Some  green-houses  have  no  apparatus  for  heating ; 
and  those  which  have  hot-water  pipes,  smoke  flues,  or  any  other  mode  of 
heating,  have  only  a  sufficient  apparatus  to  keep  up  a  moderate  heat,  say 
from  45°  to  50°.  When  plant  houses  can  be  heated  more  than  this,  by  artifi- 
cial means,  they  are  no  longer  called  green-houses,  but  stoves.  Green- 
houses, without  fire  heat,  are  generally  used  for  camellias,  the  Australian 
acacias,  some  of  the  Australian  climbers,  and  most  of  the  newly-introduced 
Chinese  plants ;  in  fact,  all  that  are  called  hardy  green-house  plants,  and 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  preserve  from  the  frost.  Green-houses,  with 
fire-heat,  are  used  for  Mexican  and  Peruvian  plants,  and  for  those  from  the 
warm  pai^s  of  Australia. 

534.  A  small  green-house^  with  ornamental  glass,  is  shown  in  Jigs,  363.  to 
365.     This  house,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  plant  cabinet,  but  is  not 
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attached  to  the  dwelling-houie,  is  not  provided  with  any  means  of  heating ; 

and  it  is  placed  so  as  to  shut  out  a  disagreeable  view  from  the  drawing-room 

windows  of  a  town  or  suburban 

dwelling  ;  from  which  windows  it 

is  easily  entered  across  a  small 

paved  court.    As  the  object  is  to 

prevent  any  external  objects  being 

seen  through  the  glased  sides  of 

the  green-house,  they  are  filled  in 

with  ground  and  coloured  glass, 

disposed  in  an  ornamental  manner, 

as  shown  in^^«.  364.  and  365. ;  and 

the  stage  is  also  made  ornamental, 

and  is  diversified  with  spaces  for 

9tatues  and  vases,  as  indicated  in 

the  ground  plan,  fig,  363. 
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535.  A  grtenrliouMt^  wiih  an  ornamental  stage,  and  a  trellis  for  climbers. 
The  stage  is  formed  with  angular  points,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  Vandyck, 
or  lozenge-like  projections,  as  shown  in  Jig.  366.  The  principal  feature  in 
this  house  is  the  mode  of  arranging  the 
stages  for  pots;  the  fanciful  disposition 
of  which  has  a  very  agreeable  efiect  firom 
the  open  space  on  one  side,  which  is 
used  as  a  kind  of  morning  room  by  the 
ladies  of  the  family,  who  sit  there  to 
work  or  read.  Ornamental  climbing 
plants  are  trained  up  the  pillars,  and 
along  a  light  trellis  in  the  roof,  so  as  to 
afford  an  agreeable  shade  in  the  open 
space;  while  the  angular  shape  of  the 
stages,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
placed  so  as  to  intersect  each  other, 
allows  ample  space  for  walking  between 
them.  In  the  alcove,  at  one  end  of  the 
house  are  placed  a  table  and  chairs,  and  a  small  chcfibiiicr,  or  a  set  of 
book-cases. 
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536.  A  cameUia-house  may  be  used  either  as  a  coniervatory,  or  for  grow- 
ing the  phintB  in  pots.  It  does  not  require  any  artificial  heat,  but  there  may 
be  an  air-tube  down  the  centre^  communicating  with  the  open  air,  and  furnished 
with  ventilators,  so  as  to  admit  a  constant  current  of  fresh  air  through  the 
house  at  pleasure.  Vines  may  be  trained  over  the  roof  of  this  house  to  produce 
shade;  and  if  this  is  not  done,  there  must  be  a  canvas  on  rollers  used  for  that 
purpose.  It  must  be  observed  that  camellias  do  not  like  either  too  much  sun- 
light, or  too  much  heat ;  as  the  first  camellias  that  were  introduced  were 
killed  by  being  kept  in  a  hot-house.  A  very  slight  protection  from  severe 
cold  during  frosty. weather  is  all  they  require;  but  as  they  flower  in  winter 
and  early  spring,  the  flowers,  especially  the  white,  are  frequently  injured  by 
the  weather,  when  the  plants  are  growing  in  the  open  air. 

SuBSKCT.  III. — Cofuervatories. 

537.  A  conservatory  difiers  from  a  green-house  in  having  the  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  free  ground,  instead  of  being  kept  in  pots.  The  conservatory  is 
generally  much  larger,  and  more  lofty  than  the  green-house,  as  it  is  designed 
for  growing  large  specimen  plants ;  and  it  is  placed  either  in  the  flower- 
garden,  or  adjoining  the  drawing-room  of  the  house,  when  that  chances  to  be 
on  the  ground-floor.  In  other  cases,  it  opens  into  a  library  or  breakfast-room. 
Conservatories  are  of  various  kinds ;  sometimes  they  are  contrived  to  have 
the  glass  removed  in  summer,  so  as  to  let  the  plants  kept  in  them  appear  to 
have  been  grown  in  the  open  air ;  and  in  other  cases,  they  form  what  is  called 
a  Jar  din  d'hwer,  or  winter  garden,  in  which  the  ground,  covered  with  glass, 
is  laid  out  in  walks,  and  decorated  with  vases,  fountains,  &c.,  like  a  garden 
in  the  open  air. 

538.  The  conservatory  at  the  Grange^  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  remark- 
ably handsome  one.  It  is  70  ft.  long,  46  ft.  wide,  and  21  ft.  high.  It  is 
entered  by  a  portico,  leading  into  a  vestibule ;  beyond  which  the  ground 
is  divided  longitudinally  into  three  beds.  The  walks  (^,  in  the  section,/^. 
367.)  are  under  an  arched  covered  way,  formed  of  doubly  plates  of  rolled 
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iron  <0,  between  which  U  con- 
fined a  stratum  of  air,  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  heat    The 
bottom  of  the  beds  (m)  are  of 
a  concave  form,  that  the  drain- 
age may  go    to   the    centre; 
under    each    bed    there    are 
three  dry  wells,  filled  with  large 
rough  flints,  laid  as  hollow  as 
possible ;  and  as  the  wells  were 
sunk  in  the  chalk,  any  drain- 
age from  them  was  unneces- 
sary.   The   hollow  (n)  along 
the  middle  was  also  laid  with 
fimts,  and  the  whole  bottom 
covered  with  a  layer  of  brick- 
bats, &c.,  about  18  in.  deep; 
on  this  was  laid  a  thin  layer  of 


£  -      coarse    shingly    gravel,    stiU 
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keeping    the    concave    form. 
The  bottom  being  thus  finished, 

the  depth  left  for  soil  was  in 

the  centre  4  ft.  6  in.,  as  the 

larger  plants  were  intended  to 

grow  there;  and  on  the  sides 

3  ft.  6  in.    The  soil  was  chiefly 

chopped  turf,  sandy  peat,  and 

loam,    mixed    with    a    little 

gravel;  the  proportions  being 

changed  according  to  the  nature 

of  the  plants  intended  to  be 

grown.    Along  the  back  wall 

there  is  a  border,  18  in.  wide, 

drained  and  filled  with  soil  in 

a  similar  manner  to  the -beds. 

In  this  border  are  planted  the 

scarlet  pelargoniums,  and  other 

plants  trained  against  the  wall, 

and  which  are  fastened  to  a 

wire  trellis.     At  each  pilaster, 

along  the  front  and  ends,  are 
small  beds  of  mould,  in  which  are  planted  climbers  that  run  up  the  pillars, 
and  which  are  allowed  to  hang  down  from  the  roof.  The  walks  are  of  Port- 
land stone,  with  a  kerb  of  the  same,  2  in.  high,  and  1}  in.  broad,  rounded  ofi* 
at  the  top,  which  not  only  makes  a  good  finish,  but  prevents  the  soil  from 
being  washed  off  the  beds  in  watering.  In  the  vestibule  stand  large  planU 
in  pots,  or  boxes  of  orange  trees,  camellias,  &c. ;  and  in  the  recesses  of  the 
windows,  between  the  pilasters,  are  stands,  7  in.  high,  for  small  plants  in  pots, 
under  which  are  ventilators  for  admitting  hot  air  and  steam,  either  together 
or  separately,  into  the  house  at  pleasure.    This  is  done  by  having  a  hot-air 
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chamber  under  the  paths,  heated  by  hot  water  pipes;  and  by  haviiig  a  con- 
trivance for  filling  this  chamber  with  steam  when  required.  This  is  done  by 
having  steam-pipes  communicating  with  the  hot  air-chamber,  fitted  to  the 
boiler  of  the  hot  water  apparatus,  and  furnished  with  Talves,  so  that  the  steam 
can  be  admitted  through  them,  or  cut  off  at  pleasure. 

539.  A  long  narrow  cotuervcUory  may  be  formed,  leading  from  one  part  of 
a  house  to  another ;  or  it  may  serve  to  mask  the  kitchen  offices,  or  it  may  be 
a  means  of  communication  between  the  drawing-room  and  the  garden.  Figa, 
368.,  and  369.,  show  a  conservatory  of  this  kind,  intended  to  have  stages  for 
plants  at  a  a,  in^.  369.,  and  beds  for  camellias,  Australian  acacias,  roses, 
and  other  similar  plants,  in  the  central  house  6, 5,  h.  Vines,  or  other  climb- 
ing plants  may  be  trained  under  the  glass  of  the  roof,  particularly  if  camellias 
are  grown  below.  If  the  conservatory  is  used  as,  a  means  of  communicatioD 
between  two  places,  the  doors  c  c,  in^^.  369.  may  be  omitted,  and  the  open- 
ings may  be  made  at  each  end.  There  is  no  means  shown  of  heating  this 
house ;  but  it  may  be  easily  fitted  up  with  hot  water  pipes. 

540.  A  iemicircular  conservatory,  to  be  placed  adjoining  one  of  the  living- 
rooms  of  a  house,  is  shown  in^^.  370.  There  are  no  means  shown  of  heating 
it,  as  it  is  only  intended  to  hold  camellias,  orange-trees,  and  pomegranates. 
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in  pota  or  boxes,  which  only  require  a  slight  protection  in  winter  firom  severe 
frosts. 

541.  Jar  din  tThitfer,  or  winter  garden, — In  conservatories  of  this  kind,  a 
piece  of  ground  of  from  100  ft.  to  500fr.  in  length,  and  of  proportionate 
width,  is  laid  out  as  a  garden  (as  shown  in  the  ground-plan  /ig,  371.),  with 
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walks,  beds  of  flowering  shrubs,  baskets  of  flowers,  rockwork,  fountains  of 
water,  vases,  statues,  seats,  or,  in  short,  any  kind  of  decoration  common  in 
garden  scenery ;  and  then  the  whole  is  covered  with  glass,  and  supported  by 
pilasters^  which  are  made  hollow  to  serve  as  tubes  for  conveying  the  rain  to 
cisterns  underground,  from  which  the  fountains  are  fed.  The  pilasters,  also, 
serving  as  supports,  round  which  climbing  plants  are  twined ;  other  similar 
plants  being  trained  along  the  rafters,  and  suflered  to  hang  dpwn,  as  in  the 
large  conservatory  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  Regent's-park.  The  out- 
ward elevation  of  houses  of  this  kind  is  generally  very  simple,  as  their  claim 
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for  admiration  depends  on  their  interior, 
which  is  generally  very  splendid.  The 
appearance  of  a  garden  of  this  kind  may 
be  easily  imagined.  The  mode  of  heating 
is  generally  by  hot  air-chambers,  or  hot 
water  pipes  carried  under  the  walks,  with 
gratings  at  regular  intervals  to  admit  the 
heat  into  the  house ;  and  a  very  moderate 
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degree  of  heat  is  generally  found  enough,  unleM  tropical 
plants  are  to  be  grown.  The  roof  may  consist  of  three  spans, 
as  shown  ixkfig,  372.,  each  terminating  in  an  angle,  as  shown 
in  fig,  873.,  on  the  apex  of  which  are  fixed  the  ornaments 
represented  in  figi,  374.  and  375.  In  fig,  372.,  a  is  the 
door,  h  the  front  without  the  glass  to  show  the  frame-work, 
and  e  the  other  part  of  the  front,  with  the  glass  In  it  to  show 
the  form  of  the  panes* 

374         375 
SuBSECT.  IV. — Hothinues. 

542.  HathtnueB  differ  from  green-houses,  chiefly  in  requiring  more  heat, 
as  they  are  intended  for  the  growth  of  tropical  plants ;  whereas  green-houses 
are  intended  for  the  plants  of  climates  only  a  little  warmer  than  our  own. 
Hence  the  temperature  of  a  hothouse  should  be  several  degrees  higher  than 
that  of  a  green-house;  the  lowest  heat  being  from  55""  to  exf  even  at  night, 
and  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  partly  by  sun  heat,  to  80^  or  90%  or  higher 
during  summer.  The  great  difference  between  the  heat  of  the  night  and  the 
day,  is  one  of  the  late  improvements  in .  horticulture.  Formerly  gardeners 
kept  their  stoves  at  nearly  the  same  heat  night  and  day,  though  it  was  clearly 
different  from  the  natural  habits  of  the  plants,  as  the  nights  in  tropic^ 
climates  are  well  known  to  be  very  much  colder  than  the  days.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  hothouses,  but  the  most  usefrd  are  the  stove,  the  orchideooa- 
house,  and  the  aquarium. 

543.  Tlie  moist  stove  has  generally  a  lean-to  roof,  as  shown  in^.  376. ;  and 
those  which  were  built  some  years  ago  had  always  a  brick  pit  for  tan  or  earth 
in  the  centre  of  the  house.      Into  this  pit  the  pots 

were  generally  plunged ;  but  sometimes  the  bed  was  376 

covered  with  a  slate  on  which  the  pots  were  set.  The 
pots  were  also  occasionally  set  on  -  brick  flues.  Now, 
when  there  is  a  pit  in  the  centre,  it  ii  generally 
covered  with  brick,  and  either  contains  tanks  of  hot 
water,  or  hot  water  pipes,  or  flues.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
hot  air-chamber,  furnished  with  gratings  that  can  be 
closed  by  slides,  so  that  hot  air  can  be  admitted  into 
the  house  at  pleasure;  observing  that  whenever  hot 
air  is  admitted  into  a  plant  house,  by  the  Polmaise,  or 
any  other  mode  of  heating,  there  must  be  open  tanks  or  cisterns  introduced 
to  give  moisture  to  the  air.  There  should  also  always  be  two  or  three  ven- 
tilators, or  more,  as  near  the  roof  as  possible,  to  let  off  the  air  that  has  passed 
through  the  house ;  and  if  these  ventilators  are  only  of  moderate  size,  there 
is  no  danger  of  any  cold  air  entering  by  them ;  as  the  volume  of  hot  air  which 
is  continually  rising  to  the  roof,  will  either  be  sufficient  to  repel  the  cold  air, 
or  at  least  it  will  mix  with  it,  and  warm  it  sufficiently  to  prevent  any  danger 
resulting  to  the  plants. 

544.  The  dry  stove  only  differs  from  the  moist  stove  in  having  less  mois* 
ture,  as  it  is  intended  for  the  growth  of  the  cactacse,  and  other  succulent  plants. 
In  some  cases  there  b  a  kind  of  stage  for  the  pots,  like  a  green-house ;  but 
generally  they  are  kept  on  shelves  and  flues. 

545.  The  aquarium. — ^This  kind  of  house  is  more  rare  than  any  other,  as 
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the  tropical  aquatics  are  generally  grown  either  in  the  orchideoue  house,  or 
the  common  stove.  As,  however,  some  very  interesting  plants  helong  to  this 
class,  and  as  they  should  he  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  have  a  strong  light,  which 
they  cannot  possihly  have  in  an  orchideous  house,  it  is  best,  if  practicable,  to 
have  a  bouse  set  apart  for  them.  Houses  for  aquatic  plants  are  generally  huilt, 
inth  a  large  cistern  in  the  middle,  and  a  walk  round,  as  in  the  aquarium  at 
Kew.  A  low,  span-roofed  house,  is  considered  the  hest;  audit  should  he 
ahout  8  It  high  in  the  centre.  The  cisterns  may  he  of  either  slate  or  stone, 
and  they  should  he  furnished  with  a  waste-pipe  at  one  end,  and  a  supply  pipe 
at  the  other,  as  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  water  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
the  plants.  The  house  should  he  heated  with  two  sets  of  hot  water  pipes,  the 
upper  one  heing  a  little  above  the  water  in  the  cisterns.  When  there  are  two 
cisterns,  only  one  need  he  heated  by  having  a  pipe  pass  through  it 

546.  The  orehideotu  home  maybe  of  any  given  length,  and  12ft.  6 in. 
wide.  There  need  not  be  more  than  one  wdk,  which  may  be  composed  of 
pieces  of  wood,  nailed  to  sleepers,  and  be  3  ft  6  in.  wide.  The  house  may  be 
heated  by  flues,  enclosed  in  hot  air  chambers,  which  should  rise  2  ft  6  in. 
above  tbe  level  of  the  floor;  and  it  should  contain  three  leaden  cbtems,  one 
at  eacb  end  3  ft,  square,  and  one  in  the  centre  8  ft.  long,  by  3  ft.  wide,  the 
latter  being  filled  with  aquatic  plants.  The  height  of  the  back  wall  may  be 
11  ft  6  in.,  and  that  of  the  front  wall  2  ft  6  in.  On  the  top  of  the  front 
wall  may  be  an  elevation  of  glass,  2  ft  6  in.  high,  making  the  front  5  ft.  high 
in  alL  In  the  front  of  the  house,  in  the  open  air,  may  be  a  small  pit  for  half 
hardy  species. 

547.  Pkini  houtes  and  forcing  hotuei  c<mpri$ed  in  one  range, — Fige,  377.  and 

378.  are  intended  to  represent  a  range  of  plant  houses  and  pits,  to  be  erected 

in  a  square  of  100  ft,  and  to  include  all  Uie  houses  necessary  for  the  supply 

of  a  vflla,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  ornamental,  and  easy 

of  access.     In  Jig.  377.,  a  a,  are  the  entrances;  hby  the  boilers;   dd,  the 

vineries ;  e  0,  pine  stoves,  with  cucumbers  in  boxes,  on  a  trellis  over  the 

path;  ff  orchideous  house;  g  g,  peach  houses;   A,  green-house;   t,  plant 

stove ;  If  early  strawberry,  and  late  melon-house ;  m,  early  melon-house ;  ft 

and  0,  nursing  pine  stoves ;  p,  miscellaneous  pits ;  q,  passage  containing  the 

lining  for  heating  the  pits ;  s  s,  paved  passages  for  inspecting  the  different 

houses ;  «,  potting  shed ;  «,  tool  shed ;  y,  fhut-room ;  and  z  z,  bedroom  and 

kitchen  for  the  foreman,  or  assistant  gardener,  who  attends  to  the  houses. 

fig»  378. 18  an  isometrical  view  of  the  whole  group.    The  plan  of  having  so 

many  houses  together  ii  a  very  economical  one,  and  much  less  heat  is 

required  than  if  the  houses  stood  separately ;  as  the  warm,  dry  walls  of  one 

apartment  materially  asaiit  to  warm  and  dry  the  walls  of  anodier :  and  it  is 

obvious  that  the  destination  of  these  houses  may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  and 

that  where  pines  or  peaches  are  not  grown,  the  houses  intended  for  them  may 

be  used  for  ornamental  plants  or  vines.    Peaches,  requiring  a  comparatively 

low  temperature,  much  light,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  therefore  the 

house  set  apart  for  them  would  be  very  suitable  for  growing  pelargoniums  or 

heaths,  if  peaches  are  not  grown.    The  nursing  pipe-pits  would  be  very 

snitahle  for  striking  cuttings,  or  keeping  stove  plants  during  the  winter ;  and 

in  that  case  they  would  not  need  any  dung  linings.    The  vineries  should  have 

a  leaden  pipe,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  perforated  with  holes  from 

the  upper  side,  ahout  half  a  line  in  diameter,  and  one  foot  apart,  conducted 
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all  round,  about  1  in.  above  the  uppermost  hot  water  pipe,  and  connected  with 
a  cistern,  a  little  elevated,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  vapour,  by  moistening 
the  hot  pipes.  The  orchideous  house  may  have  ferns  and  mosses  on  the  back, 
and  over  a  circular  stand  of  bricks  in  the  centre ;  and  the  stage  round  the 
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front  and  ends  Bhould  be  cemented  so  as  to  hold  water,  in  which  pans  may  be 
placed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  orchideous  pots  upon  them.  All  the 
walks  between  the  houses  should  be  of  stone,  4  ft.  wide,  raised  an  inch  in  the 
middle,  with  gratings  in  the  gutters,  9  ft.  apart.    The  roofs  are  to  be  sup- 
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ported  on  hollow  cast-iron  pillars ;  and  all  the  walls  on  hoih  aides,  except  the 
outer  wall,  may  he  lath  and  plaster,  or  glass,  so  as  to  allow  persons  pasfliog 
along  the  walks  to  see  into  the  houses  without  entering  them.  The  fruits 
room  should  have  a  ventilator  at  the  top,  and  a  window  in  front  with  a  wire 
cloth  screen,  a  wooden  floor,  and  a  small  charcoal  stove  at  one  end;  and 
it  should  he  fitted  up  with  two  tiers  of  shelves  18  in.  apart,  leaving  a  walk  in 
the  middle,  4  ft.  wide.  The  tool  shed  is  to  be  fitted^up  with  a  rack,  in  which 
all  the  long-handled  tools  should  be  placed,  with  the  handles  inwards,  ao  that 
they  can  be  selected  from,  and  inspected  at  a  glance ;  and  there  ahoold  be  a 
few  large  drawers,  in  which  small  tools,  such  as  hammers,  &c.,  may  be  kept; 
this  shed  should  have  a  window  in  front,  and  a  loft  over  it.  The  potting  shed 
should  be  paved  with  stone,  it  should  contain  a  table  9  ft.  long,  2  ft.  9  in. 
broad,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  high ;  and  it,  also,  should  have  a  window  in  front,  and  a 
loft  over.  The  potting  shed  should  have  either  a  pump,  or  water  laid  on  by 
pipes,  with  waste-pipe,  &c.,  for  the  convenience  of  washing  the  flower-pots; 
and  there  should  be  a  water  tank  built  with  bricks  and  cement,  attached  to 
each  house.  In  arranging  the  plan  for  these  houses  attention  was  paid  to 
their  probable  appearance  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  as  well  as  to 
their  utility.  A  house  of  grapes  looks  best  from  the  front,  when  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaves  above  the  trellis,  and  the  broad  side  of  the  clusters  below, 
can  be  viewed  at  once :  peaches  look  best  when  seen  on  a  line  with  the  eye ; 
and  flowering  plants  should  be  in  the  same  position.  Cuctunbers  are  most 
ornamental  when  trained  to  rafters,  with  the  fruit  hanging  down.  Pine- 
apples should  be  arranged  like  an  amphitheatre,  the  tallest  at  the  back ;  and 
melons,  though  they  should  be  looked  down  upon,  should  have  the  fruit 
raised  a  little  above  the  foliage.  Houses  for  forcing  fruit  are  generally  con- 
sidered eyesores  in  gardens ;  objects  of  utility,  it  is  true,  but  wliich  ihould 
be  concealed  as  much  as  possible.  By  attending,  however,  to  limits  given 
above,  forcing  houses  need  no  longer  be  considered  as  blemishes  and  neces- 
sary evils,  but  they  may  be  made  positively  ornamental. 

The  houses  were  made  to  join  each  other  to  save  heat ;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  if  each  had  stood  separately  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  weather,  much 
more  fuel  would  be  required  to  heat  the  whole,  than  by  the  plan  proposed ; 
according  to  which  the  warm  dry  walls  of  one  house  serve  to  dry  the  walls  of 
another.  As  it  is  also  known  that  light  and  heat  pass  through  glass  in  greater 
porportions,  and  to  more  profitable  purpose,  when  the  rays  make  right-angles 
with  the  surface  of  the  glass,  the  roof  should  be  elevated  to  an  angle  equal  to 
the  latitude  of  the  locality.  Peach-trees  require  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature, much  light,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air;  therefore,  a  span-roofed 
house,  running  north  and  south,  will  be  found  most  suitable,  and  the  trellis 
for  the  trees  should  be  circular  at  both  ends.  The  orchideous  house  may  have 
ferns  and  mosses  at  the  back,  and  over  a  circular  brick  stand  in  the  centre. 
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LI8T8   OF  ORNAMBNTAl   PLANTS   SUITABLE   TO   VILLA   GARDBMS, 
WITH   THEIR   CULTURE. 

548.  The  pUmU  grown  m  the  open  air  in  mlia  gardene  may  be  divided  into 
tlie  UgneouSf  including  the  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  the  kerbaeeous^  including 
the  annuals,  the  biennials  and  perennials,  and  the  bulbs  and  tubers.  The 
herbaeeons  plants  being  those  most  generally  cultivated  in  villa  gardens,  we 
shall  give  them  most  in  detail,  referring  to  the  lists  of  ornament^  trees  and 
shrubs  already  given  in  many  of  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work,  but  more 
partienlarly  in  pages  68,  99,  100,  101,  147,  148,  262,  263,  291  to  293, 
330  to  338 ;  and  from  these  lists  selections  may  easily  be  made.  The  culture 
of  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  Index,  in  various  places 
throughout  the  work. 


SECTION  I. 
herbaceous  plants. 

549.  The  term  **  herbaceour  plants,"  is  generally  applied  by  gardeners  only 
to  perennials ;  but,  in  fact,  it  belongs  to  all  plants  the  stems  of  which  are  not 
woody,  but  are  composed  principally  of  what  is  called  cellular  tissue. ,  Pianta 
of  this  kind  are  subdivided  into  those  with  fibrous  roots,  and  those  with 
bulbous  or  tuberous  roots ;  though  the  latter  are,  properly  speaking,  under- 
ground stems,  with  fibrous  roots  attached.  The  fibrous-rooted  plants  are 
again  divided  into  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials ;  and  under  these  heads 
we  ahaU  consider  them. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Ornamental  Anmuds. 

550.  Annual  plants  are,  properly  speaking,  plants  which  only  live  one 
year ;  but  gardeners  generally  include  under  the  term  all  that  flower  the  same 
year  that  they  are  sown.  Many  of  the  plants  of  warm  climates  will  do  this 
in  England,  and  die  in  winter,  being  killed  by  the  first  frost,  which  will  live 
many  years  in  their  native  climes,  or  even  when  they  have  the  protection  of 
a  green-house  in  England.  Thus,  for  example,  the  common  mignonette, 
which  is  always  considered  as  an  annual  in  England,  is  a  shrub  in  its  native 
country,  Barbary ;  and  it  may  be  trained  into  the  a)>pearance  of  a  small  tree  in 
this  country,  by  keeping  it  in  a  green-house  and  pinching  off  the  lower  side 
ahoots  as  they  i^pear.  Besides  the  common  annuals,  which  are  sown  in 
April  or  May,  there  are  what  are  called  the  Califomian  annuals,  which  are 
sown  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  which  flower  in  very  early 
spring.  There  are  also  the  half  hardy  annuals,  which  are  sown  in  a  frame  on 
a  hotbed ;  and  there  are  tender  annuals,  which  are  raised  on  a  hotbed,  and 
flowered  in  the  green-house  or  the  stove. 
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551.  The  cuUure  of  annuals  embraces  their  lowing,  their  thinning  or  tnoi*- 
planting,  and  their  training;  and  these  operations  are  nearly  the  same 
whether  the  plants  are  hardy,  half  hardy,  or  tender;  the  only  difference 
being,  that  the  hardy  plants  will  grow  freely  if  sown  in  the  open  air  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain,  while  the  half  hardy  kinds  must  be  raised  on  a 
hotbed,  and  transplanted  into  the  open  ground  in  May  or  June ;  and  the 
tender  kinds  must  be  kept  in  pots,  and  only  placed  in  the  open  air  during  the 
warmest  part  of  summer. 

552.  When  the  seeds  of  annuals  are  sown,  the  ground  should  first  be  made 
firm  by  pressing  it  with  the  saucer  of  a  flower-pot,  or  the  back  of  the  spade ; 
tlie  seeds  should  then  be  sprinkled  thinly  oyer  the  ground,  and  just  covered 
with  fine  earth,  which  should  be  slightly  pressed  down  over  them.  WImd 
they  come  up,  if  they  appear  too  thick,  they  should  be  thinned  out  so  as  to 
leave  each  plant  standing  apart ;  the  distance  at  which  they  are  left  from 
each  other  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  strength  and  habit  of  growth 
of  the  plants.  The  plants  of  some  kinds  of  annuals  will  bear  transplanting 
after  they  have  been  taken  up  in  thinning,  but  generally  they  are  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  replanting.  The  seeds  when  sown  are  oflen  destroyed  by 
birds ;  but  this  may  be  prevented  by  turning  a  flower-pot  over  each  patch  till 
the  seeds  have  germinated,  taking  care;  however,  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  the 
plants  begin  to  grow,  lest  they  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  shelter  thus 
afforded,  and  become  weak.  Snails  and  slugs  are  dangerous  enemies  to 
young  and  tender  annuals,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  search  for  them  early 
in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening ;  or  to  destroy  them  by  watering  the 
ground  with  lime-water,  so  weak  as  not  to  disfigure  the  plants. — (LaeUes* 
Companion  to  the  Flower-garden,) 

553.  List  of  ornamental  annuals  which  should  be  sown  ta  the  open  grmmd' 
towards  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April : 


Nami. 

Country. 

Cokmr, 

5iM. 

AlyMom  Mlyoinnm  {Sweet  Aiffssum) 

England 

White 

Dwaif. 

East  Indies 

Red 

Tall. 

Vsrietiea 

PaleTeUow 

TalL 

Virginia 

Bed 

TriL 

Variety 

Greenish  White 

Tall. 

England 

Flesh  colour 

Dwarfl 

England 

Blue 

Dwaifl 

East  Indies 

Bed 

Dwart 

Barbary 

Golden  TeUow 

Dwaifl 

vtlentiBa 

Spain 

Yellow 

I>war£ 

Mexico 

White 

Hodente. 

Kezioo 

Yellow 

Mbdenrte. 

N.  America 

White  or  Bloe 

TalL 

Montevideo 

White 

Dwarl 

Borkhansla,  or  Crepii,  rabra  (PMtHauiB- 

Ufeed) 

Italy 

Ffnk  Lilac 

Moderate. 

Campanula SpeeulnmCreniM'fXooURtrGtocfj  S.of  Europe 

Pnrple 

Dwarf. 

Centaarea  Cyanvs  {Com  Bbie-MtU) 

Britain 

Bine 

Moderate. 

mosehatarAMelAittan; 

Persia 

Fink 

Moderate. 

auerwAeoB  CYOlow  Sutton) 

Levailb 

YeUow 

Moderate. 

C«rinthe  m^)or  (HonemooH) 

S.of  France 

Yellow  and  Pnrple 

TalL 

Barbery 

SlcUy 

S.  Of  Europe 

White  and  Purple' 
Yellow 

Moderate. 

Tall 

CoavolYttliis  malor 

MUUm 

ntmhiiig 
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Na9u. 
CoDTolTvloa  minor 
Glattdmn  Inteum  (Hem  Popp$) 
HelUnthm  annnns  (Smi^/latoer} 
HeUchrysnm  bracteatmn  (  Teilow  Boerku^ 

ing) 
^-^-^  nuieraiitiniiii 
HibiKiu  Trionnm  (Bladder  Ketmta) 


Imptttleiis  Noli  me  tangwe  (l\mA^n»^Ki) 

pallida  iJumpI^  BeU^) 

Lathyrns  odoratns  (Sioeet  Pea) 
Lavatera  trfmeAtris  (Tree  MaUow) 
ItatiMimom  (Fka) 
Tar.  alba 


aorantiaoa 

Luplniu  albns  (ITkUe  Luplm) 

Intena  (Xdkw  Li^iM} 

pOoraa  (Boee  Liqfkm) 

■  ■  elegana 
Lyehnisiata 
llalope  graadiilora 
triflda 

var.  alba 
Nieandia  phTsalSides  (JOteJUmer) 
Nleotiana  Tabacam 
NigaUa  damaaowia  (Ltme  in  a  nM) 


Holana  ablplidlblia 

iEnotliera  q)eetabi]ii  (Bvenkig  Prkmnm) 

— ^tetnq)tera 

Fftpayer  Bboeaa  (Com  Popn) 

Maaafyxfaii(()pkaaPfjppif) 

Fhaoelia  ooncesta 
^-«»  tanaoetiiblia 
Rflieda  odonita  r Jiij^mMUtte; 
BMnweooamimis  (Pakaa  (JMaU,  «r  Ow- 

tor-oapiaat 
BadbeeUa  ampleziiblia 
Saltia  Hnrmtmmi  (Purple  Chry) 

Tar.  mbn  (Bed4opped  (Jktry) 
Sa&TttaUa  prooumbcna 
SapoDaiia  Vaeearla  iaoapwart) 


Commirv. 

Colour. 

Sine. 

S.  of  Europe 

Blue 

Dwarf. 

Britain 

Yellow 

Moderate, 

Peru 

Yellow 

TalL 

New  Holland 

Yellow 

Moderate. 

SwanBlTer 

Pinkish 

TaU. 

Italy 

Oeam  odour  and 

Purple 

Moderate. 

Africa 

Pale  Yellow  and 

Brown 

Moderate. 

England 

YeUowandBed 

Tall. 

N.America 

Pale  Orange 

Moderate. 

Sieay 

Various 

TaU. 

8.  of  Europe 

Lilao 

TaU. 

Britain 

Blue 

TaU. 

White 

TaU. 

CtalU 

Yellow 

Moderate. 

Cbili 

Orange 

CUmbing. 

LeTant 

White 

Tall. 

Sicily 

Yellow 

Moderate. 

S.  of  Europe 

Pink 

Moderate. 

Mexico 

Blue 

TaU. 

Portugal 

Pink 

Dwarf. 

Barbaiy 

Crimson 

TaU. 

Barbaiy^ 

Crimson 

Moderate. 

White 

Moderate. 

Peru 

Purple 

TaU. 

Virginia 

Pink 

TaU. 

&of  Europe 

Blue 

Moderate. 

Spain 

Blue  and  White 

TaU. 

Pern 

Blue  and  White 

Spreading. 

Mexico 

Yellow 

TaU. 

Mexico 

White 

Spreading. 

Britain 

Bed 

TaU. 

England 

White 

TaU. 

Texas 

Blue 

Moderate. 

Calilbniia 

Purple 

Moderate. 

Barbary 

Greenish 

Dwait 

EastlndlM 

Green 

TaU. 

Louisiana 

YeUow 

TaU. 

S.  of  Europe 

Purple 

Moderate. 

S.  of  Europe 

Bed 

Moderate. 

Mexico 

YeUow 

Dwaif. 

Gennany 

Purple 

Dwarl 

Calabria 

Bed 

Dwail 

Europe 

Dark  Purple 

TaU. 

TTngUnit 

Pink 

Moderate. 

Pern 

White 

Moderate. 

8.  of  France 

YeUow 

Moderate. 

Pern 

Orange  and  Yel- 

low 

Climbing. 

Dark  Bed  and 

Orange 

GUmUng. 

ScabkMa  atropurpurea  (3weel  BoMom) 
SQene  Aimeria  ri^cftefs  Cbfs^; 
Tar.  alba  (rsOow  Smokieei) 
Tolpis,  or  Orepjs,  baibata 
Thqpttolum  n$im  ((Sardm  Naetiaikan) 

Tar.  atroeanguineum  * 


554.  Litt  of  hardy  CaUfomian  amnuaUf  with  thehreoUmr  and  size, — The  seeds 
of  all  these  plants  may  be  readily  obtained  in  the  seed-shops,  and  they  should 
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all  be  sown  in  autumn,  if  they  are  to  flower  in  spring ;  as  if  sown  in  spring 
they  will  not  flower  till  late  in  the  summer.  "  About  an  inch  in  thickness  of 
▼ery  light  soil  should  be  laid  on  a  hard  surface  of  rock  or  gravel,  in  iny 
obscure  part  of  the  garden,  and  in  this  the  seeds  should  be  sown  the  first 
week  in  September.  In  March  or  April,  according  to  the  season,  when  the 
flower-beds  and  borders  have  been  dug  over  and  prepared,  the  young  seed- 
lings should  be  taken  up  by  spadesful  and  laid  over  the  bed,  filling  up  all  tke 
interstices  between  the  patches  with  earth,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  even.*'— 
{Lakes'  Companion  to  the  Flower-Oarden,) 


Nawu. 

Co9cmr, 

Shse, 

Bartonia  anrea 

YeUow 

Spreading. 

CalUopgis,  or  Coreopsis,  DrammoDdii 

Yellow  and  Brown 

Tall. 

tlnctori* 

Tellow  and  Brown 

Tall. 

Clvkia  elegans 

Reddish  Parple 

Tau. 

Pink 

Tail. 

Tall. 

.     Pnrple 

White 
Lilac  and  White 

TaU. 

ColUnsia  Uoolor 

frrMxtAHltim 

Blue  and  Purple 

Dwarf. 

Orange 

TaU. 

Eflchscholtzia  eiUifornica 

TeUow 
Oranga 

Spreading. 
Dwarf. 

Entoca  multiflora 

Pale  Lilao 

Dwarf. 

Franklini 

Pale  Blue 

Dwaifl 

Tisdda 

Dark  Blue 

Coarse  growtaag. 

Onia  aohaieiefolia 

Purple 

Dwarf. 

blodor 

White  and  Brown 

Dwarf. 

— ^ oapitaU 

Blue 

TalL 

TBT.  alba 

White 

lUL 

tricolor 

YHiite,  Brown,  and  Lilac 

Dwarl 

Godetia  leplda 

Purple  and  CMnuon 

Dwar£ 

LiodleysDB,  or  roseo-alba 

White  and  Roee 

Moderate. 

purpurea 

Purple 

Tan. 

Blue 

Dwarf. 

vinoea 

Pale  Lilao 

Dwarf. 

Lasthenla  califomica 

Yellow 

Spreading. 

Leptodphon  denslfloras 

Pale  Pnrple 

Dwaif. 

WWte 

Dwarf. 

Lhnnanthes  Douglarii 

Yellow  and  White 

SpRading. 

Loplnus  naniu 

Blue 

Dwarl 

Blue 

DwBfl 

micranthns 

Purple  and  Bloe 

Dwarf. 

Nemophila  atomaria 

White  and  Blank 

Kodeiate^ 

Purple 

Dwarf. 

Very  Dark 

HMerate. 

indgnis 

Bright  Blue 

Dwaii: 

Lilac 

Moderate. 

maculata 

White  and  Purple 

Moderate 

Flatystemon  collfomiciis 

Cream  colour 

Moderate. 

555.  List  of  other  ornamental  annuals,  which  should  be  sown  in  autumn  : 

Namt. 

Coun^,                        Cotour. 

ffaf. 

Adonifl  aatumnalia 

Britain                       Scariet 

Moderate. 

Ddphiniam  AJads 

Crimea               Different  cdoiirs         Tall. 

Dwsit 
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Country. 

Cotour. 

Size. 

CaadJa 

White  and  Purple 

Moderate. 

White 

Tall. 

South  of  Euiope 

Lilac 

Dwarf. 

Europe 

VarkMia  coloon 

Dwarf. 

Name. 
IberiB  umbellata 

coronaria 

Ifjdcomia  maritima 
Yiola  tricolor 

566.  Culture  pf  ka^'hardy  annualM, — *<  The  seeds  may  be  sown  either  in 
plunged  pots,  or  in  a  bed  of  earth  on  a  alight  hotrbed,  in  February  or  March ; 
and  after  they  haye  come  up  they  may  be  pricked  out  into  plunged  pots,  or 
into  the  earth  covering  another  slight  hot-bed,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
beginning  of  May,  when  they  should  be  transplanted  into  the  beds  or  borders 
in  the  open  garden  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  In  most  cases,  how> 
ever,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  prick  out  the  plants  in  a  second  hot-bed;  and 
sometimes  they  may  be  sown  in  pots,  and  thinned  out  to  two  or  three  plants 
in  a  pot ;  and  when  they  have  grown  two  or  three  inches  high,  the  ball  of 
earth,  and  the  plants  in  it,  may  be  turned  out  into  the  open  border.  This 
mode  is  well  adapted  for  strong  clayey  soils,  because  when  plants  from  a  hot- 
bed are  transplanted  into  such  soils,  they  commonly  receive  a  severe  check ; 
whereas  when  they  are  turned  out  with  balls,  provided  the  soil  round  them  is 
settled  by  a  good  watering,  they  receive  no  check  whatever.  The  soil  in 
which  half-hardy  annuals  are  raised,  should  be  light  and  rich,  because  it  is 
only  in  such  a  soil  that  the  tender  seedlings  will  grow  vigorously,  and  produce 
numerous  fibrous  roots,  without  which  they  would  produce  but  little  effect 
when  turned  out  into  the  open  garden." — (Ladies'  Companion  to  the  Flower- 
Garden,  fifth  edit,  p.  8.) 

557.  lAet  of  kalf-hardy  annuals,  which  should  be  raised  on  a  hotbed  in 
March,  and  planted  out  in  May.  Those  which  are  not  marked  with  a  star 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April  or  May,  but  when  thus  treated  they 
do  not  flower  till  autumn. 

Name. 
•A^eratum  mexicannm 
•Amaranthus  tricolor 
Ax^gemone  Barolayana 

sulphnrea       ' 

•Aster  sinensiB  yar.  (China  aster) 
— — nana 


-  tenellus 


*Bal8amina  hortenais 
•Braohyoome  iberidifoUa 

alba 

Cacalia  aoDchifolia 
•Calandriuia  grandiflora 

spedaia 

» discolor 

Calendula  pluvialis 

hybrida 


Campanula  Lorei,  and  varieties 
•Celoda  cristata  (Cock^s^omb) 

nana 

*Celsia,  or  Alonsoa,  urticcfolia,  C.  creUca,  and  C.  orientalis. 


Countm. 

Coiwr. 

Size. 

Mexico 

Blue 

TaU. 

East  Indies 

Leaves  variegated 

Moderate. 

Mexico 

Orange 

Moderate. 

Mexico 

Pale  Yellow 

Moderate. 

China 

Red  and  Blue 

TaU. 

Hybrid 

White  and  Purple 

Dwarf. 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope 

Blue 

Dwarf. 

East  Indies 

Various 

Moderate. 

Swan  Siver 

Blue 

Dwarf. 

White 

Dwarf. 

East  Indies 

Scarlet 

Moderate. 

Chili 

Purple 

Moderate. 

Califbmia 

Bed 

Dwarf. 

Chill 

t    Pnxple 

Moderate. 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope 

White  and  Purple 

Moderate. 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope 

Wliite 

Moderate. 

8.  ia  Europe 

Purple 

Dwarf. 

China 

Bed 

Moderate. 
Dwarf. 
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•GUntonia  pnklMUa 

DianttMu  dnensii  nur.  flore-pleno  (Ckkuie 

PMe) 
•DidiflCQS  oamleofl 
HeUchiyiom  bnoteatnm 

maeraathum 

•HeUophila  trifl(U 

HibiscoB  afHeaniu  (Bladder  KOuda) 
lonopddinm  acaule 
Ipomon  ooodnea 
•KauUbMla  ameUHdei 

LalliTrai  odoratns  Oweei  Pta; 
LoMalateritia 

ambrodKfolia 

•Lobelia  gradliB 

• alba 

• heterophylla 

♦ ramoaa 

Lotas  Jaoobiens 
Lnpinns  mutabUis 

Cruokshanksii 

•Matthiola  annaa  (Ten^week  Stock) 

Varieties 
mgella  hlspanlca  (Love  in  a  ndd) 
•Nolana  atripUdlblia 

proatrato 

*Fhlox  Prummoodii 

Polygonum  orientale  ((Sarden  Peniearia) 

•Rhodanthe  ManglesH 

•SalplgloMlB  dnaata 

ScaUoM  atropnrpniea  (Swett  Saddom) 

•Sehisanthiu  plimatiia 


Sohizopetalon  Walkeii 

•Senedo  elegans  fl  plenofPurpfe  Ba 

or  JocxdiCM) 
TropBcdom  peregiinam  COonary-Mrtf/oiMr) 
Viacaiia  oonlata 
Zinnia  elegans  oooofaiea,  and  other  kinds 


CMMify. 

CoUnar, 

5iu. 

California 

Blue 

Dwarf: 

China 

Bed 

DwaiC 

N«irHoUsnd 

Blue 

Tan. 

New  Holland 

Yellow 

Tan. 

8waa  BlTcr 

Pink 

TiA. 

CapeoTOood 

Hope 

Blue 

Dwarf. 

AiHca 

TeUow 

Tall. 

Fortogal 

LOao 

DwarC 

CaroUnn 

Seariek 

TaU. 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope 

Bine 

Dwnt 

SloUj 

YarioBS  colonra 

Tan. 

Tocuman 

Bed 

Tan. 

Lima 

YeUow 

Tan. 

Wew  S.  Wales 

Bine 

Dwarf. 

White 

Dwarf. 

Bwan  Bfyer  ^ 

Bine 

Moderate. 

SwanBiYer 

Bine 

Moderate. 

Cape  Verd 

Dark  Brown 

Dwart 

Peru 

Bine  and  Yellow 

Tail. 

Pera 

Bine  and  YeUow 

TaU. 

White.  Pmple 

Moderate. 

Bed,  eto.  eto. 

Sovtih  of  Europe 

Blue 

T^. 

Fern 

Blue  and  White 

Dwarf. 

Peru 

Pale  Blue 

Dwarl 

Texas 

Fink 

Moderate. 

East  Indies 

Fink 

Tall. 

Swan  BlTer 

FaleBoee 

Dwail 

Peru 

Yazioos  eolonrs 

Moderate. 

Purple 

T^. 

Chili 

White  and  Bed 

TalU 

Chm 

YeUow  and  Bed 

TaU. 

California 

White 

Dwarl 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope 

Pori^e 

TaU. 

r)        Pera 

Yellow 

TaU. 

Algiers 

Pink 

TaU. 

Mezioo 

Scarlet 

TaU. 

It  will  be  observed  tbat  some  of  tbese,  such  as  the  balsam,  the  cockVcomb, 
the  globe  amaranth,  and  the  Amaranthus  tricolor,  are  usually  called  tender 
annuals,  and  they  should  always  be  kept  in  pots,  though  the  pots  may  be 
set  in  the  open  air  while  the  plants  are  in  flower. 


SuBSBCT.  II. — Ornamental  Biennktlt  and  PerenniaU. 

558.  Biennials  are  generally  classed  with  perennials  in  gardening  books, 
because  both  of  them  when  raised  from  seeds  do  not  flower  till  the  second 
year ;  and  though  the  biennials  are  said  to  die  after  they  have  ripened  their 
seeds,  this  is  very  rarely  the  case.  <' Brompton  stocks,  hollyhocks,  wall- 
flowers^ snapdragons,  and  Canterbury-bells,  are  generally  considered  biennials, 
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though  fome  of  them  live  three  or  four  years.  Biennials  should  be  sown  in 
March  or  April,  thinned  out  in  May,  and  transplanted  in  September  to  the 
place  where  they  are  to  flower  the  ensuing  year.  A  little  earth  should  be 
taken  up  with  the  roots,  when  they  are  transplanted,  and  they  should  be  well 
watered,  and  shaded  for  a  day  or  two,  tall  they  are  thoroughly  established. 
Those  kinds  which  require  a  peculiar  soil,  should  hare  pits  prepared  for  them 
about  a  week  before  they  are  transplanted,  that  the  earth  may  have  time  to 
settle."  (Ladies' Companion  to  the  I'lower-Gardeny  4th  ed.,]f.  32.)  Hollyhocks 
should  have  the  pits  prepared  for  them  at  least  a  foot  square  and  deep,  and 
they  should  be  iiUed  with  a  rich  soil  composed  of  loam  and  the  remains  of  an 
old  hotbed.  It  would  be  useless  to  give  lists  of  biennials,  as  the  genera  and 
species  are  so  few ;  and  the  names  of  the  varieties  are  so  innumerable,  and 
BO  continually  changing.  As  an  example  of  this,  in  one  nursery  there  are 
nearly  eighty  various  kinds  of  snapdragon ;  and  the  stocks  and  hollyhocks 
are  of  every  shade  in  their  respective  colours,  from  the  darkest  to  the  brightest 
tints.  The  best  way  is,  when  there  is  time  to  do  so,  to  visit  the  nurseries 
when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  and  to  procure  young  plants  of  the  kinds 
preferred. 

559.  PerennUtle,  or  herhaeemu  planit,  as  they  are  called  by  gardeners,  are 
those  permanent  plants  which  are  not  woody,  but  which  generally  die  down 
to  the  ground  every  year,  and  spring  up  again  the  year  following.  There  are 
some,  however,  which  are  called  evergreen  perennials,  which  never  die  down 
to  the  ground,  such  as  pinks,  carnations,  several  kinds  of  saxifrage,  &c. 
Perennials  have  the  great  advantage  over  annuals  and  biennials,  that  they  do 
not  require  renewal  from  seed,  but  are  propagated  by  division  of  the  root  or 
cuttings  of  the  stem.  The  greater  part  of  the  plants  which  ornament  the 
borders  of  gardens  are  perennials,  including  under  this  term  bulbs  and  tubers. 
The  fibrous-rooted  perennials  should  be  taken  up  and  divided  when  they  are 
growing  too  large ;  and  even  when  division  on  this  account  is  not  necessary, 
most  of  the  kinds  are  benefited  by  taking  up  and  replanting  in  fresh  situa- 
tions occasionally,  on  the  principle  of  the  rotation  of  crops.  All  plants 
require  certain  salts,  and  oihet  mineral  substances  which  they  find  in  the 
ground ;  and  when  they  have  taken  up  all  within  their  reach,  which  they 
will  do  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  ground  in  which  they  grow  becomes 
unfit  for  them.  Nature  has  provided  a  remedy  for  this  by  elongating  the 
roots  of  all  perennial  plants,  whether  ligneous  or  herbaceous,  every  year ; 
and  this  is  sufiicient  to  prevent  trees  and  shrubs  in  permanent  plantations 
from  being  injured ;  but  from  the  constant  digging,  &c.,  in  a  garden,  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants  are  very  seldom  permitted  to  extend  their  roots  to  a 
sufficient  distance  to  find  suitable  soil ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  benefited  by 
taking  up  and  replanting,  or  laying  down  decayed  leaves  or  fresh  soil  over 
their  roots.  The  season  for  taking  up  and  replanting  perennial  plants  should 
be  either  in  autumn,  after  they  have  done  growing,  or  in  spring,  before  they 
begin  to  grow ;  and  if  the  soil  about  the  roots  looks  black  and  saturated  with 
moisture,  or,  as  gardeners  express  it,  <<  sour,"  the  roots  should  be  washed 
quite  clean  before  replanting.  Where  the  roots  are  to  be  divided,  it  may  be 
done,  if  they  are  large,  with  the  f pade,  or,  if  they  are  small,  with  a  knife : 
and,  at  all  events,  they  should  be  cut  smooth,  and  trimmed  (that  is,  all  the 
bruised  parts  removed)  with  a  sharp  knife,  before  replanting. — (See  Ladiee* 
CompanioB  to  the  Flower-Gardeny  fifth  edit,  p.  218.) 
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560.   LUi  of  ormamerUal  perennial  herbaeetme 
borders^  ^e. : 


fifofiif  to   be  planied   m 


Thmeof 
FhweHng. 

Colour. 

ITci^iA 

▲conitum  yarlegBtom  (Wotft-baaie) 

July 

White  and  Blue 

li04ft. 

Blue 

A 

Febmary 

TeUow 

•      Sill. 

CToUmen  repandnm 

April 

Bed 

Feb.  and  liar. 

Aogoat 

Blue  and  White 

Sft. 

Cypiipedinm  CaloeoluB 

Kay  and  Jane 

Yellow 

1ft. 

Delphininin  gnndiflomiiL  flore  pleno 

July 

Blue 

9toS  ft. 

Df  anthu  barlMlais  (Sweii  WBIkm) 

June  a  July 

YarioQB 

Boqr  Purple 
Boey  Ulac 

1  ft. 

J)Mfin  tormon 

June 

•  fal. 

Dietammis  Fnudnella 

Purple 

9ft. 

Digitalis  Mirea 

July  to  Sept. 

Orange 

9ft 

Purple 

Echinops  Bpinoeofl  (Globe  TMatk) 

August 

White 

Sft 

sphffTOoephaliu 

Blue 

St04ft. 

Draoooephalmn  grandiflorain 

Augoat 

Blue 

1ft 

•— — -« ipedoram 



Pink 

11  tol8  in. 

Epimediiim  gnrndiflomm 

April 

Light  Purple 

1ft 

Violet 

Euphorbia  Cyparisaias 

June 

Greenidi  TeQofw 

itosft. 

liimun  monody  uQin 

June 

White 

9ft 

Blue 

July 

Blue 

Sft 

Yellow 

Sft 

Hay 

Purple 

1ft 

July 

Scarlet 

Sft 

ftilgeiis 

Lythmm  Salioarfa  (WWow  hert) 

Purple 



June 

Searlet 

Sft 

-^~ 

._^ 

itosft. 

July 

Purplish  Blue 

1ft 

June 

Yellowish  Brown 

lt09ft. 

Fieaiiia  alUflora  (Pmcfi^) 

May 

White  and  Pink 

Sft 

Bed 

2ft 

August 

Blue 

StoSft 

July 

Beddish  Fniple 

oratnm 

Purple 

Sft. 

Phlox  dlTarloata 

June 

Purplish  Blue 

•  IB. 

suaTeoleiu 

August 

White 

ItoSft. 

Van  Honttel 

Purplish  White 

stosft 

PotentaU  Insignis 

July  and  Aug. 

Yellow 

1ft. 

July 

Blood  Bed 

itosft. 

Pnlmonaiia  asurea 

May 

Blue 

1ft 

Bed 

1ft. 

SalTiahians 

June,  July 

Blue  and  White 

sft 

July 

T.il^ 

_ 

Solidago  hnmilia  (Dwarf  CMden  Rod) 

YeUow 

1ft 

refl^a 

August 

Sft 

Bplnea  Ulmarla  multiplex 

White 

9ft 

Statloe  GmeUni 

July 

Purple 

itosft. 

Blue  and  WUte 

-1... 
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Tliermoinis  fU«ocA 

l^oUins  enropma  (Okbe  Wtotut) 


▼croiileft  nuudtiiiyi 

gentUnSides 

hybrid* 

TIoIji  odoratarFiirfc<; 

odormtaalba 

nempolitazia 

fiMniMmfiU  penktfoUft 


pynunidalia 

AjdeplM  tnberoia 

incamata 

Agoilegia  glandulosa  (Large 

bint) 
SUimeri 


BtM  Cotmi^ 


Arabia  rosea 

albida  (Waa  Crm) 

Anemone  ooronaria 

yitUblia 

-  Japonica 


Apoojmin 
Oioboa 
Goronilla  minima 
Corydalis  taberoaa 

latea 

Chelone  barbata 

OmeopaiB  tennifolia 

Bodeeathcon  Headia  MMertan  OnetX^) 

Eryocimn  BonrKatt 


Gentiana  aeaolis 

vema 

Geranimn  aangnineum 

ibericnm 

HeOebaroB  niger  (CkrUtmat  Boat) 
Hedysarom  oaronariom  (FreneA  ^ora^ 

MoUe) 
Geom  eoodnenm 
Hepatica  triloba  and  iU  yarietles 
QCnothera  macrocarpa  (Evening,  or  JYte 

Prkmroety 
Luptnna  polyphylliu  CTVee  Liq^) 
- — . albiflonu 


Time  of 

Flowering. 

Colour. 

Hefgki, 

Jane 

TeUow 

1  to  3  ft. 

Hay 

^.^ 

1ft. 

Orange 

— ^ 

Aqgoit 

Purple 

Sft. 

Jnna 

Whitish 

1ft. 

Augnat 

Blue 

1ft. 

Febnury 

Blue 
White 

6  in. 

Jaly.Aiigaat 

Blue 

StoSft. 

May.  Jane 

Pniple 

3ft. 

Jaly  and  Aug. 

Blue 

Sft. 

August 

Orange 

1  to  3  ft. 

July 

riesh 

3  ft. 

June 

White  and  Blue 

1  to  3  ft. 

Scarlet  and  Green 

__ 



Bed  and  Orange 

Marah 

Bose 

6  to  9  in. 

Hay  and  June 

White 

._^ 

May 

Various 



July 

White 

It03ft. 

August 

Purple 

Pinkish 

8ft. 

MUf 

Purple 

1ft. 

July 

YeUow 

1ft. 

Harch 

Purple 

61n. 

MaytoOct. 

YeUow 

July 

Scarlet 

8t04ft. 

Yellow 

ItoSft. 

April  and  May 

Purple 

1ft. 

July 

Pale  Bine 

3ft. 

April  and  May 

Blue 

4  hi. 



^_ 

July 

Bed 

1ft. 

Blue 

ItoSft. 

ir  Inter 

White 

6  in. 

June 

Crimson 

8ft. 

July 

Scarlet 

3ft. 

April 

Various 

4  in. 

June,  July 

YeUow 

6  ft  13  in. 

June,  July 

Blue 

stosft. 

White 

^_ 

SuBSECT.  III. — Ornamental  Bulbs  and  Tubers. 

561.  Bulbs  arc,  properly,  underground  stems  which  send  upwards  their 
leaves  and  flower-scapes,  and  downwards  their  true  roots,  as  may  be  seen 
in  hyacinths  and  tulips,  when  grown  in  glasses.  What  are  commonly  called 
bulbs  are  of  three  kinds :  namely,  the  tunicated,  which  consist  of  a  number 
of  coate  or  tunics,  which  may  be  peeled  off  one  after  another,  as  in  the 
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onion  and  the  hyacinth;  the  scaly,  which  consist  of  large  fleshy  scales, 
adhering  together  only  at  the  root,  as  in  the  lily ;  and  the  solid,  which  consist 
of  a  homogeneous,  white,  nut-like  mass,  as  in  the  crocus,  and  which,  indeed, 
are  not  hulbs,  hut  corms. 

562.  The  cvUure  af  hMt  is  a  matter  of  much  diflSculty.  It  was  formeiij 
supposed  to  he  necessary  to  take  up  all  the  kinds  as  soon  as  they  had  done 
flowering ;  as  it  was  found  that  if  left  in  the  ground,  comparatively  few  sur- 
Tived  the  winter,  heing  destroyed  not  so  much  hy  cold  as  hy  damp.  Most 
hulhous  plants  are  natives  of  hot  dry  countries,  where  they  have  alternate 
seasons  of  excessive  rain,  and  excessive  drought;  and  where  the  extnordinaiy 
provision  of  feculent  or  starchy  matter  laid  up  in  the  hulh,  is  necessary  to 
supply  nourishment  to  the  leaves  and  flowers  during  their  rapid  growth  in 
the  rainy  season ;  as  at  that  season  they  want  food  faster  than  it  could  poasihly 
he  taken  up  hy  the  roots  and  leaves.  When  the  plant  has  done  flowering, 
all  this  matter  is  exhausted,  and  only  the  memhranous  part  is  left.  The 
plant,  when  left  in  the  earth,  then  begins,  through  Its  leaves  and  roots,  to  take 
up  sufficient  nourishment  from  the  soil  and  air  to  form  a  new  bulb ;  and  this 
process  of  alternate  exhaustion  and  replenishing  goes  on  every  year,  if  the 
bulb  is  kept  dry  while  it  is  in  a  state  of  repose.  If,  however,  the  bulb  is 
exposed  to  moisture  during  the  winter,  the  starchy  matter  laid  up  in  it  is 
dissolved  too  soon,  as  in  winter  there  is  not  light  and  heat  enough  fur  it  to 
develope  its  leaves  and  flowers ;  and  consequently  the  bulb  rots  instead  of 
germinating.  It  is  on  this  account  that  bulbs  are  generally  taken  up  as  soon 
as  they  have  done  flowering,  and  their  leaves  have  begun  to  decay,  and 
replanted  in  spring.  If,  however,  they  can  be  kept  dry,  it  is  much  better  to 
leave  most  of  the  kinds  in  the  ground  all  the  year,  as  then  they  form  masses 
of  bulbs,  which,  from  their  roots  never  being  disturbed,  grow  with  extraordi- 
nary vigour,  and  flower  splendidly.  All  the  kinds  which  are  called  comas, 
such  as  the  gladioli,  the  different  kinds  of  crocus,  and  nearly  all  the  Cape 
bulbs,  succeed  best  when  treated  in  this  manner ;  but  choice  hyacinths  and 
tulips  are  still  generally  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay, 
as  the  flowers  are  said  to  degenerate  if  the  bulbs  are  left  all  the  year  in 
the  ground. 

563.  Lift  of  hardy  ornamental  fiowering  bulh  and  eomUf  io  be  planted  us 
bedi  or  borders. 


Tlgiidla  psTonia  (Ttger  flower) 

•  oonchilflora 

8dlla  bifbUa  (SqwUl) 

sibirica 

Ornlthogalnm  narbcmense  {White  Star  qf 

BeMehtm) 
NardsBOB  Jonquilla  (Jonquil) 

Bnlbooodiam  (Hoop  PetUaoat) 

AJax 

Mtucari  moschatum 

— — —  racemosnm  (Grape  HyadnUi) 

Leaoc^m  vemum  (Snow-flake) 

Mtivum  (8t.  Jgne^t  Ftouer) 

antumnale 


Time  of 
Flowering, 

Colour. 

SeifkL 

May 

Orange 

ItoSft. 

— - 

YeUow 

March.  April 

Bhie 

Sin. 

Jaly 

White 

ItoSA. 

May 

YeUow 

9  In. 

April 



Sin. 
Ift. 

May 

Blae 

4  in. 

April 

Feb.  and  Mar. 

White 

9  in. 

May 

19tol8in. 

September 

Fink 

9  in.    ^ 
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Iris  germanlea  (Floff-fiowet) 

lusitaiiicA 

Galanthiu  nivftlifl  {Snowdrop) 
FritiUaria  imperialis  {Crown  Imptrial) 

Ivtea 

IHinm  tmlbUlenim  (Onmoe  hOif) 
oandMam  (WMtt  JM^) 


Time*/ 
Flowering, 

Cohmr. 

Mefghi. 

Hay 

Purple 

8ft. 

June 

Bloe 

1  to  3  ft. 

May 

— 

— 

Jime 

^— 

..^ 

Feb.  March 

White 

Sin. 

April 

Yellow 

8  ft. 

June 

Purple 

ItoSft. 

April 

TeUow 

1ft. 

June 

Orange 

8ft. 

^—, 

White 

^-. 

Mj 

Scarlet 

. 

White 

^— . 

Purple 

Orange 

ocptembcr 

Purple 

4  in. 

light  Porple 

—.-. 

Jimo,  July 

Bed 

ift. 

July  and  Aug. 

Dark  Red 

8to4ft. 

Augurt 

Scarlet  and  YeUow 

4ft. 

Jane 

Purple  Red 

8ft. 

Mar.  and  Apr. 

Various 

810. 

^—  japonicom  (Jiqxm  LOif) 

Martagon  (Turk'$  Ob^) 

tigrinam  (Ttger  LOy) 

Oddiionm  antnmnale  (Meadow  St^tron) 

-»«——  Tiriegstiun 

Gladioliis  commnnia  rOwn:^) 

eardinalis  (aoarlH  Com-JUrg) 

I  ptf ttadniis  (Porrot^ftowet) 

byzantinus 

CrocUt  different  sorts 

564.  Tubers  closely  resemble  in  their  nature  what  are  called  solid  balbs  or 
conns,  and  appear  to  be  reserroirs  of  nourishment  which  have  been  laid  up 
by  nature  for  the  support  of  the  infant  plant.  Some  tubers  have  numerous 
buds  in  different  parts  of  their  substance,  like  the  potato,  and  others  have 
only  buds  in  the  upper  part,  like  the  Dahlia  and  the  Ranunculus. 

565.  The  euUure  qf  tuben  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  their  nature ; 
and  the  principal  tubers  grown  in  the  open  ground  being  the  Ranunculus,  the 
Anemone,  and  the  Dahlia,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on  each  separately. 

566.  The  Remuneulus. — ^The  species  of  Ranunculus  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds :  border  flowers  and  florists'  flowers.  The  latter  consist  of  some 
hundreds  of  varieties  obtained  from  the  species  Ran^mevhu  atidHeue,  a  native 
of  the  Levant  with  tuberous  roots,  which  is  rather  too  tender  to  endure  the  winter 
in  the  open  air  without  some  kind  of  protection.  The  wild  plant  grows  naturally  in 
Persia,  in  meadows  which  are  moist  during  winter  and  in  the  growing  season, 
but  dry  during  great  part  of  summer.  Hence,  one  of  the  first  requisites  in 
the  culture  of  this  flower  is  a  loamy  soil  kept  moist ;  and  as  the  varieties  are 
aU  double,  and  in  a  highly  artificial  state,  the  soil  requires  to  be  made  very 
rich  with  leaf  mould,  or  the  mould  of  hotbed  dung.  The  common  season  for 
planting  the  Ranunculus  is  November ;  the  roots  may  be  placed  about  six 
inches  apart  every  way,  covered  with  two  inches  of  soil,  and  protected  by 
straw,  mats,  or  rotten  tan,  during  severe  firosts.  The  plants  will  come  into 
flower  in  July,  and  when  the  leaves  wither,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  dried 
in  the  shade,  and  preserved  in  a  dry  place  till  they  are  wanted  for  replanting. 
A  great  many  named  kinds  may  be  procured  in  the  seed-shops,  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  which  are  the  Turban,  or  very  dark  red,  the  orange,  the  white,  and 
the  fine  or  cut-leaved.  As  the  plant  seeds  freely,  even  when  semi-double,  new 
sorts  without  end  may  be  raised  from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  in  pots  or  flat 
pans  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  Those  persons 
who  wish  to  grow  the  Ranunculus  as  a  prize  flower,  should  consult  Hngg*s 
Treatise  on  the  BanunaUttSj  or  some  other  work  exclusively  devoted  to  florista' 
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flower*;  bat  for  private  gardens,  it  may  be  sufiScient  to  remark  the  foUowin^ 
particulars.  The  tubers,  if  kept  dry,  will  retain  their  vitality  for  two  or  three 
years ;  and  hence,  if  roots  which  should  be  planted  in  November  are  kept  out 
of  the  ground  till  the  November  following,  and  then  planted  and  protected 
from  frost,  and  when  they  appear  above  ground  put  into  greenhouse  heat, 
they  will  flower  at  Christmas.  If  not  planted  until  December,  they  wi& 
flower  about  the  end  of  January;  and  if  not  planted  till  January,  ihey  will 
flower  in  March.  In  this  way,  by  always  having  a  stock  of  old  roots,  and 
planting  some  every  month  in  the  year,  Ranunculuses  may  be  had  in  flower 
all  the  year  round. — (Ladies*  Companion  to  the  Flower-Garden.) 

567.  The  Anemone  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ranunculus. 

568.  The  DMia, — The  importance  that  has  within  the  last  few  years 
attached  to  the  Dahlia  would  render  it  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  descriptions 
of  its  various  species  and  varieties,  and  the  details  of  their  culture.  Its  Mstoiy 
is  also  somewhat  curious,  as,  strange  to  say,  though  it  has  become  so  great  a 
favourite,  and  is  so  universally  cultivated,  the  history  of  its  introduction  is 
very  obscure.  It  is  generally  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lady  Holland 
in  1804 ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  had  been  introduced  many  years  before  that  period, 
and  was  only  brought  from  Madrid,  in  1804,  by  Lady  Holland,  who 
apparently  did  not  know  that  it  was  already  in  the  country.  The  first  kind 
of  Dahlia  known  to  Europeans  (Z>.  varidbiUsf  Dec.)  was  discovered  in  Mexico 
by  Baron  Humboldt  in  1789,  and  sent  by  him  to  Professor  CavaniUea,  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Madrid,  who  gave  the  genus  the  name  of  Dahlia,  in  honour 
of  the  Swedish  professor  Dahl.  Cavanilles  sent  a  plant  of  it  the  same  year  Co 
the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  who  was  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  who  kept  it  in  the 
greenhouse.  From  this  species  nearly  all  the  varieties  known  in  the  gardens 
have  been  raised ;  as  it  seeds  freely,  and  varies  very  much  when  raised  from 
seed.  In  1802,  a  second  species  (Z>.  eoccinea)  was  introduced  from  France^  in 
which  country  it  had  been  raised  from  Mexican  seeds.  A  few  varieties 'have 
been  raised  from  thu  kind,  but  they  are  much  smaller  than  the  others.  It  is 
rather  remarkable,  that  the  two  species  do  not  hybridise  together ;  and  the 
first  kind  produces  flowers  of  colours  so  difierent  as  crimson,  purple,  white, 
yellow,  orange,  and  scarlet,  without  hybridisation.  Among  all  the  eoloun, 
however,  displayed  by  these  varieties,  no  flowers  have  yet  appeared  of  blue, 
and  comparativety  few  of  a  pure  white.  These  two  species,  and  their  varieties^ 
were  the  only  Dahlias  known  in  English  gardens  for  many  years ;  as  though  a 
few  kinds  were  introduced  from  time  to  time  from  France  and  Spain,  yet  aa 
they  did  not  hybridise  with  the  others,  and  were  rather  more  tender,  they 
were  not  generally  cultivated,  and  appear  to  have  been  soon  lost 

The  Dahlia  is  a  tuberous-rooted  plant,  which  is  propagated  either  by  seed% 
or  by  division  of  the  root  The  seeds  are  chiefly  used  for  raising  new  aorta ; 
and  they  should  be  treated  like  tender  annuals,  being  sown  on  a  slight  hotbed, 
in  February  or  March,  and  planted  out  in  May.  The  plants  rarely  flower  the 
first  year,  but  the  tubers  will  form  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  may  be 
taken  up  in  autumn  with  those  of  the  old  plants.  When  the  plants  are  propa- 
gated by  division  of  the  root,  care  must  be  taken  that  each  piece  has  a 
bud  attached  to  it.  These  buds,  or  eyes,  as  gardeners  call  them,  are  not  scat- 
tered all  over  the  tubers,  like  those  of  the  potato,  but  collected  in  a  ring  round 
the  collar  of  the  root.  These  eyes,  when  the  tubers  are  in  a  dry  state,  are 
sometimes  scarcely  perceptible;  and  to  discover  them  nurserymen  often  plant 
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their  Dablift-roots  in  a  hotbed, "  to  start  the  eyes/'  as  they  calUt ;  that  is,  to  force 
the  latent  buds  sufficiently  forward  to  show  where  they  are  situated,  before  they 
divide  the  tubers  for  the  purpose  of  forming  new  plants.    Sometimes  the  eyes 
do  not  form  a  ring  round  the  collar  or  crown  of  the  root,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  without  any  buds.    These  parts,  when  divided  from  the  rest, 
are  called  blind  tubers ;  and,  though,  if  put  into  the  ground,  they  will  live  for 
aeveral  years,  sending  out  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  every  year,  no  gardener 
has  yet  been  able  to  induce  a  blind  tuber  to  form  an  eye,  or  to  send  up  a  shoot. 
Dahlias  are  also  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  stem,  taken  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  plant ;  or  young  shoots  slipped  off  the  tuber,  with  part  of  the  woody 
fibre  attached.    The  cuttings  should  be  struck  in  sand,  or  very  sandy  loam, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  with  bottom-heat  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  shade 
them  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  till  they  have  thrown  out  roots ;  as  the 
leaves  are  easily  withered,  and  when  this  is  the  case  they  cannot  be  recovered, 
and  the  cutting  will  perish  for  want  of  a  due  circulation  of  the  sap.    The  roots 
win  generally  form  in  a  fortnight,  or,  at  most,  three  weeks.    The  best  soil  for 
Dahlias  is  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  sand  and  loam,  with  a  little  peat;  which 
may  be  enriched  with  part  of  an  old  hotbed,  or  decayed  leaves.     Manure  of 
any  kind  should,  however,  be  used  very  sparingly ;  as  too  much  will  cause 
the  plant  to  produce  strong,  coarse-growing  leaves  and  stems,  instead  of  fine 
flowers.     Striped  flowers  are  never  either  bright  or  distinct  in  their  colours  in 
very  rich  soil.     Dahlias  will  not  grow  well  in  the  richest  clayey  soil  without 
■and ;  and  though  they  will  grow  freely  in  sand  without  loam,  the  flowers  will 
be  poor  and  only  semi- double.    Though  they  flower  so  late  in  the  year.  Dah- 
lias are  killed  by  the  itlightest  frost ;  and  thus  their  beauty,  great  as  it  is,  is 
generally  rather  short-lived.     As  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  brown  from  frost, 
which  is  generally  in  October,  the  stems  should  be  cut  down ;  and  in  November 
the  tobers  should  be  taken  up.    A  dry  day  should  be  chosen,  if  possible ;  and 
the  tubers  should  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  laid  on  boards  in  an  open  shed, 
or  some  similar  place,  to  dry.     While  drying  they  should  be  turned  every 
day,  and  the  earth  that  falls  from  them  should  be  swept  away.    They  should 
be  dried  in  an  open  shed,  if  possible,  where  they  will  be  only  8helt«red  from 
the  rain ;  for  if  dried  suddenly  by  fire-heat,  or  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  tubers 
are  apt  to  wither  up ;  and  if  dried  too  slowly,  without  the  admission  of  plenty 
of  air,  they  will  rot.    They  generally  do  best  kept  during  the  winter  in  a  dry 
cellar,  in  sand  or  sawdust ;  but  any  dry  place  will  do,  which  is  not  too  hot.  In 
spring,  the  tubers  are  replanted,  either  in  pots  plunged  in  a  slight  hotbed, 
about  the  middle  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  or  in  the  open 
ground  in  May  or  June ;  but  the  dwarf  early-flowering  kinds  may  be  planted 
in  the  open  air  in  April.  When  the  tall  kinds  are  wanted  to  flower  early,  they 
may  be  forced  rapidly  forward  by  being  plunged  into  stronger  heat,  and  kept 
in  the  hotbed  till  just  ready  to  flower.    If,  however,  the  summer  should  prove 
hot  and  dry,  the  plants  thus  forced  are  frequently  attacked  by  a  disease  called 
the  curl,  which  is  caused  by  an  insect  known  by  the  name  of  the  green  bug, 
ihat  perforates  the  young  leaves,  and  occasions  them  to  wither  and  shrivel  up. 


569.  The  operatiofu  of  gardening  will  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  twin 
volume,  The  Horticulturist, 
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rence's Tilla,  272 

of  a  country  TiUa,  160 

,  situation  for  a,  211 

,  to  plant  the,  69 

Flowei^gardens,  93,  95,  404—414 
Flowering  trees,  list  of,  291 
Flowers,  distribution  of,  in  the  pleasure- 
ground  and  shrubbery,  174 

for  beds,  85 

■  for  a  country  yiUa,  choice  of 

kinds,  177 

•  for  a  country  Tilla,  distribution 


of,  177 
Food  of  plants,  145 

Forcing-houses  in  a  suburban  garden,  115 
Foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  planting  of,  217 
Form  of  a  TiUa  residence,  14 
Fortis  Green,  rllla  at,  278 
Fountain  at  Wimbledon  House,  441 

,  drooping,  210 

Fountains,  400— 404 
Fowls,  houses  for,  361 

,  management  of,  358 

Front  gardens,  planting  of,  60 

Front  garden,  to  plant  the,  usefully,  72 

Fruit  and  TOgetahles  in  a  small  garden, 

75-77 
Fruit  garden,  management  of  the,  91 
Fruit-tree  borders,  76 
Fruit-trees  for  a  small  garden,  75 
for  walls,  87 


Fruit-trees,  lists  of,  268,  293 
,  training  of,  83 


Oardenesque  imitation  of  eoeneiy,  88 
Gardening,  enjoyments  of,  1,  3 
Garden  of  a  suburban  residenoe,  44 

of  a  suburban  residence,  siis  nt^Sl 

"—^  of  a  suburban  residence,  plastng 

the,  ornamentally,  120 
Garden  scenery  at  Bedlea^  306 
Gardens  of  semi-detached  villas,  60 

of  street  houses,  60 

Garden  tools  required  in  a  tubuiban  gB^ 

den,  155 
Gas-pipes,  51 
Gate,  nutic,  398 
Gates  of  yarioua  kinds,  373—381 
Geometric  flower  gardens,  411—414 

flower-gardens,  modes  of  plait- 
ing, HI 

park,  451 

■  style  of  gardening,  36 

Tilla,  444 

Geometrical  garden,  mode  of  planting, 

122 
Glass-case,  moreable,  468 
Gooseberries,  selection  of,  88 
Gourds  and  pumpkins,  72 
Grass  land  for  pasture,  to  renoTate,  340 
Grass,  lajring  down  in,  107 
Ghrass  seeds  for  renoTating  a  lawn,  257 
Grass  walks,  165 
GraTcl  walks,  to  renoTate,  257 
Green-house,  adTantages  of  a,  3 

,  enjoyments  of  a,  55 

to  asuburbaa  reridenoe,  115 

-  plants  in  a  sabnrbangaiden. 


125 


-,  list  of,  69 


-  in  a  small  back  garden,  68 


Green-houses,  omanwntal,  486 

,  useAil,  470-472 

Grotto  at  Wimbledon,  441-443 
Grottoes,  to  make,  390 
Grotto-work,  tricks  of,  33 
Guinea-fowls,  362. 

H. 

Half-hardy  annuals,  501 

Harmonising  a  residence  with  the  s«r- 

rounding  country,  217 
Hannony  in  landscape  gardening,  35 
Harness-room,  350 
Hay,  to  prepare  grass  for,  341 
Health  of  plants,  conditions  neoessary  to 

the,  146 
Healthy  situations  for  Tillas,  6 
Heating  a  plant  cabinet,  476 
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Hendon  Reetory,  827 
Hen-house,  361 
Herbaceous  plants,  497 
^— — —  for  a  lulnirban  garden, 
148 


^— ^— ^■^—  managemont  of,  102 
Hill,  house  on  the  side  of  a,  26 
Hoole  House,  near  Chester,  315 
Hot-beds,  470 
Hot-houses,  492 

House  and  grounds,  to  connect  the,  888 
House  on  a  slope,  27 
House,  position  of  the,  26 


Ie»«e]]ar,  870 

Ice-honse,  management  of  the,  369 
loe-houses,  construction  of,  870 
Implements  required  In  a  suburban  gar> 

den,  156 
Indigenous  imitations  of  scenery,  40 
Insects  in  suburban  gardens,  155 
Irr^ular  house,  disadTantages  of  an,  15 
Isometrical  plan  of  a  yilla  on  a  square 

piece  of  ground,  228 
Italian  scenery,  imitation  of,  127 
Italian  suburban  TiUa,  127 
Italian  terrace  and  greeuphouse,  128 
iTy  and  other  ereigreens  in  a  small  street 

garden,  62 


Jardin  d'hiver,  491 

K. 

Kenwood,  453 

Kinds  of  trees,  distribution  of,  219 

Kitchen-garden  of  a  country  yilla,  159 

,  planting  the,  77,  81 

Kitchen-gardens,  plans  of,  416—419 
— ,  to  renovate,  258,  345 


Lsikes  (see  Water) 

Landscape,  artistioal,  156 

Landscape  gardening,  rules  for,  19 

Large  country  villas,  259 

Lawn,  management  of  the,  71 

Lawns,  grass  seeds  for,  257 

,  laying  out  and  management  of, 

107 

of  yarious  kinds,  888 

,  when  to  be  broken  by  flower- 
beds, 460 

Laying  house  for  fowls,  361 

Laying  out  and  planting  a  villa,  16 

Laying  out  a  small  street  garden,  62 


Laying  out  grounds,  39 

— ^__ ^  mode  of,  225 

Light,  disadvantages  of  a  want  of,  in 

suburban  gardens,  147 
Liquid  manure,  management  of,  71 
Lupines  as  herbage,  464 
Lyne  Grove,  Chertsey,  425 

M. 

Mammoth  gourd,  how  to  oook  the,  72 

Management  of  a  fruit-garden,  91 

Management  of  a  lawn,  70 

Management  of  suburban  pleasure* 
grounds,  103 

Mansions  in  the  country,  345 

Mansions,  in  what  different  from  viUas, 
43 

Manure  for  suburban  gardens,  146 

Manures,  how  to  use,  in  suburban  gar- 
dens, 146 

Marryat's,  Mrs.,  Wimbledon  House,  420 

Memorandum-book,  201—203 

Mercury,  bnmce  figure  of,  273 

Milking  a  oow,  340 

Moist  stove,  492 

Moral  influence  of  farming,  352 

Moesep^  to  destroy,  342 

Moss-houses,  390—397 

Moveable  glass-case,  468 

N. 
Natural  style  of  gardening,  37 


Offices  detached  from  the  house,  349 

,  domestic,  mode  of  ooncealing,  206 

,  situation  of,  847 
OrcMdeous  house,  493 
Ornamental  gardens,  61 
plant-houses,  478 

■  ■■  planting,  118 

■  plants,  lists  of,  197 


-  suburban  garden,  95 


Out-bnildiDgs  in  a  suburban  residence,  52 

P. 

Paddock,  management  of  the,  260 
Park  in  the  geometric  style,  451 
Pasture  land,  to  break  up,  344 
Pasture  lands,  to  drain,  343 
Peach-trees,  list  of,  295 
Pea-fowls,  362 
Pear-trees,  listo  of,  263,  293 
Pears,  selection  of,  87 
Peas  and  beans,  best  kinds  of,  80 
Peas,  mode  of  training,  89 
Perennials,  503 

2  L 
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PerenxualB  and  bulbe,  planting  with,  112 
Perenniab,  list  of,  for  a  snbnrban  garden. 

148 

,  lists  of.  604 

Pennanent  residents,  advice  to,  as  to  re- 

noTating  a  garden,  256 
Picturesque  imitation  of  soenerf,  37 
Pigeon-house,  363 
Piggery,  construction  of  the,  357 
Pines  and  fin  at  Hendon  Bectory,  list  of, 


-,  where  to  introduce,  220 


Pipes  through  a  suburban  garden,  fixr 

water  or  gas,  51 
Pits  and  frames  in  a  suburban  garden, 

116 
Pits,  uses  of,  4 

Plan  for  layiog  out  and  planting  a  subur- 
ban pleasure-ground,  96 
Plana,  making,  and  carrying  them  into 

execution,  198—208 
Plantation  of  trees,  how  to  yary,  28 
Plantations,  use  of,  in  a  small  rilla,  239 
Plant-cabinet  with  a  lean-to  roof,  473 

^  ^th  a  span  roof,  476 

Plant-houses,  466 

of   various  kinds  in  one 

range,  496 
Planting,  28 

a  flower-garden  with  perennials 

and  bulbs,  112 

an  Elisabethen  villa,  106 

a  small  back  garden,  62 

a  small  front  garden,  62 

,  expense  of,  224 

■  —  flower-beds,  67 

grounds,  39, 

or  building,  whioh  should  be 

commenced  first,  224 

single  trees,  197 

■     trees  and  shrubs  in  the  grounds 
of  a  residence,  170 
-——  trees  for  ornament,  119 
— — -<-  trees  too  deep,  bad  efiecti  of,  163 

with  biennials  and  annuals,  and 

green-house  pla^^ti,  113 
Plants,  conditions  nSikis^ary  to  the  health 
of,  in  suburban  gardens,  146 

,  food  of,  146 

in  a  plant-cabinet,  476 

< ,  ornamental,  lists  of,  497 

,  selection  of,  for  a  suburban  gar- 
den, 147 

,  to  keep  distinct,  59 

Pleasure-grounds  of  a  villa,  16 

of  a  country  villa,  163 

. of  country  villas,  im- 
proved mode  of  planting  the,  176 


Pleasure-ground  walk,  212 

Pleasure-ground  walks,  breadth  of,  165 

Pleasures  of  fiirming,  351 

Plums,  list  of,  264 

Porcbester-terrace,  Bayswater,  villa  in, 
134 

Position  of  the  house  in  a  suboiban  resi- 
dence, 44 

Posts  to  support  clothes-lines,  64 

Poultry-houses,  360 

,  management  of,  358 

yard,  368 

Priced  list  of  trees,  99 

Principles  on  which  a  villa  should  be  laid 
out,  17 

peculiar  to  landscape  gar- 
dening and  architecture,  42 

Profitable  gardens,  61,  71 

Protected  trellises,  466 

B. 

Rabbits,  management  of,  365 

Ranunculus,  507 

Recognition  of  art,  19 

Redleaf,  near  Penshurst,  299 

Regular  piece  of  ground,  how  to  Uy  out, 

as  a  villa  residence,  226 
Renovating  suburban  gardens,  150 
Renovation  of  large  coimtry  villas,  340 
-^—  of  small  country  villas,  255 

•^— of  suburban  gardens,  150 

Reserve  garden  to  an  Italian  villa,  129 

,  use  of  a.  111 

Roads  and  walks,  22 

Roads,  direction  of,  as  regards  a  suburbaa 

residence,  48 
Rockwork,  181—189 

at  Hoole  Houso,  317,  321, 

322,323 

Rocky  lawn  at  Redleaf.  313 

scenery,  20 

Rosarium,  mode  of  forming  a,  243 
Roses,  preparing  the  soil  for,  70 
Rules  as  to  what  style  to  employ,  42 

for  planting  flowers,  67 

Rustic  arch  at  Wimbledon  House,  433 

bridges,  398,  399 

gate,  398 

-^—  scenery,  40 

seats,  178, 179,  213,  400 

tables,  399 

vases,  179, 180 

8. 

Scenery  of  a  country  mansion  residence, 

372 
■ ,  to  improve,  387 
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Scffoon  of  ewrgfwiiti  69 

of  treesi  how  to  mamige,  217 

Sculpture  in  gardens,  180, 181, 182 
Sea-breese,  effects  of  the,  on  trees,  381 
Seats  ooTered  from  rain,  389 

,  rustic,  178, 179, 213,  400 

Seed,  quantity  required  of  culinaiy  yege- 

tahles,81 
Selection  of  culinary  vegetables  for  a 

small  garden,  80 
■  of  plants  for  sabnrban  gardens, 

147 
Sheep  fSurm,  management  of  a,  281 
Sheep,  profit  of,  in  a  farm,  283 
Shrubs,  climbing,  for  a  suburban  garden, 

148 
,  deciduous,  for  a  suburban  garden, 

148 
— -,  distribution  of,  in  the  grounds  of 

a  country  -villa,  174 

,  evergreen,  for  a  suburban  garden, 

148 
— —  for  a  country  villa,  choice  of  kinds, 

176 

for  a  country  viUa,  distribution 

of,  176 

,  how  many  to  an  acre,  221 

,  treatment  of  those  which  have 

been  neglected,  152 — 156 
Single  Tilla,  130 
Sitting-house  for  fowls,  361 
Situation  of  a  residence,  198—206 
•^—  of  a  suburban  residence,  44 

of  offices,  347 

Slope,  house  on  a,  27 

Slugs,  to  destroy,  156 

Small  places,  variety  in,  34 

Smoke,  list  of  trees  wluch  will  bear  it, 

68 
,  trees  that  will  bear  the  effects 

of.  65 
Snails,  to  destroy,  165 
Soil  for  a  villa  residence,  9 
— -  in  old  suburban  gardens,  150 
in  suburban  gardens,  146 

—  in  suburban  gardens,  to  renovate, 
150 

Spades  for  draining,  344 

Square  house,  disadvantages  of  a,  16 

'  piece  of  ground,  how  to  lay  it  out 

asavilla,226 
Stable  offices,  349 
Stages  for  plants,  481,  487 
Staking  trees  to  protect  them,  267 
Statues  in  gardens,  122 
— ,  where  to  introduce,  33 
Strawberries,  selection  of,  88 
Street  garden  for  profit,  71 


Street  garden  of  the  second  sise,  66 

of  the  smallest  size,  62 

Street  gardens,  60 

Stove  attached  to  a  green-house,  472 

Style  and  character  of  a  villa,  36 

Subsoil  for  a  villa,  10 

Suburban  garden  for  flowers,  92,  96 

,  renovation  of  a,  150 

,  selection  of  plants  for 
a,  147 
Suburban  gardens,  44 

^  culture  of,  146 

,  disadvantages  of,  147 

of  flowers,  fruit-trees, 


and  vegetables,  ( 


-soaof,146 


Suburban  residence,  how  defined,  43 
Suburban  villa  on  rather  a  large  scale,  131 

,  to  lay  out  and  plant  a,  67 

'• with  a  green-house,  117 

Succession  of  crops,  78 
Sun-dial,  209 

at  Kenwood,  459 

Sur&ce,  characters  of,  7 
Swans,  management  of,  364 
Symmetry  in  laying  out  grounds,  27 

T. 
Tables,  rustic,  399 
Temporary  residents,  advice   to,  as  to 

renovating  a  garden,  267 
Terrace  walk  at  Kenwood,  461 
Thatched  cottage,  inconveniences  of  a,  12 
Tools  required  in  a  suburban  garden,  166 
Tree  guards,  266,  266 
Trees   and  shrubs  for  a  country  villa, 

choice  of  kinds,  176 
for  a  country  villa,  dis- 
tribution of,  176 
,   treatment    of   those 

which  have  been  neglected,  162 — 156 
Trees  at  flendon  Rectory,  list  of,  330--338 
— ,  at  what  distance  apart  they  should 

be  planted,  217 
— •— ,  changes  in,  8 
,  deciduous,  for  a^suburban  garden, 

147, 148  .  4r* 

— — ,  distribution  of,  in  the  grounds  of  a 

country  rilla,  171—174 

for  an  Italian  villa,  127 

—  for  a  suburban  garden,  147 

,  how  many  to  an  acre,  221 

,  how  to  group,  23,  24 

in  a  park,  25 

,  list  of,  for  a  suburban  villa,  68 

,  list  of,  in  a  garden  in  Porchester- 

terrace,  Bajswater,  141 
,  ornamental,  lists  of,  262, 291 
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Trees,  omtnientel,  list  of,  fiir  a  sulmrbaii 
gafdeOi  99 

,  to  stake,  267 

Tniniiig  peas,  89 

Traps  to  prevent  the  aseont  of  smells,  161 

Trellises,  protected,  466 

Trellis  for  fruit-trees,  87 

Trellis-work  fin*  creepers,  416 

Trenehiiig,.iises  of,  170 

Turf.  152 

,  to  renorate,  152 

Turkey-house,  362 


Underground  drainage,  150 

TJndeiground  walk,  213 

Union  of  all  the  parts  of  a  country  resi- 

denoe,  195 
UsefiU  Tegetablas,  79 


Variety  in  laying  out  grounds,  28 

in  the  prospect,  30 

Vase,  181 

Vases  for  flower-gardens,  414 

,  where  to  introduce,  33 

Vegetables  in  a  small  garden,  73 

r -,  the  test  to  grow,  79,  81 

Ventilation  of  a  plant^cabinet,  482 
Vicarage-house  and  church,  326 
View  ixom  the  drawing-room  window,  381 
Views  from  the  house,  30 
Villa  and  grounds,  31 

at  Hammersmith,  285 

in  the  geometrical  style,  444 

laid  out  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  287 

——of    Mrs,   Lawrence,  at    Ihayton- 
green,  270 

—  residence,  bast  form  for  a,  14 

—  residence,    piinciples   to  be  taken 
into  consideration  respecting  a,  6 

,  small  country,  225 

Villas,  country,  156 


Villas,  in   what  diffnent 

sions,43 
,  lituataon  for,  6 

W. 

Walks,  152 

and  roads,  21 

— ,  direction  of,  164 
— ; — ,  how  to  ooneesl,  32 

,  how  to  lay  out,  32 

,  how  to  make,  in  a  suburban  resi- 
dence, 53 
— ^^  in  suburban  gardens,  152 

in  the  gardenesque  style,  3S 

-~~—  in  the  picturesque  style,  39 

on  Taried  surfaces,  165 

— —  under  a  tunnel,  213 
-,  width  of,  76 


WaUs  in  suburban  gardens,  151 

,  plants  for  corering,  69 
Walnut-trees,  objections  to,  264 
Warrens,  artificial,  365 
Water,  12 

at  Kenwood,  463 

at  Wimbledon  House,  439 

,  introduction  and  management  of, 
in  small  places,  188—193 

,   management  of,   in  landscape 
scenery,  421—427 

,  small  pieces  of,  239 

Watering,  pleasures  of,  2 
Water-pipes,  51 
Water-trap,  161 

Width  of  waUcs  in  pleasure-grounds,  215 
Wild-fowl  for  a  pond,  287 
Wbnbledon  House,  420 
Window  gardening,  56 
Winter  gardens,  491 
Wirework,  180 
Wirework-edging,  181 
Worms,  to  destroy,  155 
Working  plan  for  laying  out  ideasure- 
grounds,  96 

for    planting    trees    and 

shruba,  216 
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